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FOREWORD 


When I see this pyramidhke piece of work, which differs from ics 
brother monsters at the edge of the Libyan Desert only in the fact 
that no hecatombs of scourged and panting slaves fell victim to its erec- 
tion but that It IS the product of years of patient labor on the part 
of one man — when I see this formerly quadripartite work united as 
a proper entity between the two covers of a single volume, I am 
filled not only with justifiable astonishment at an almost incredible 
achievement in the art of book-making, but also with memories, with 
a kind of autobiographical pensiveness. 

Long years went into its making — to be exact, counting all inter- 
ruptions, some of them quite protracted, a total of sixteen, a period 
of time historically as “weighty with stories” as the stubbornly inde- 
pendent product that grew up within it, weighty in a sense that 
should have been detrimental to epic equanimity. Is it asking too 
much of posterity — assuming that we may look forward to any sort 
of intellectually active posterity— is it askmg too much to expect a 
bit of puzzled surprise that this narrative of seventy thousand calmly 
flowing hnes tellmg of the primitive occurrences of human hfe, of 
love and hate, blessing and curse, fraternal strife and paternal grief, 
pride and penance, fall and rise, a humorous song of mankind, if one 
IS allowed to call things by name — that this narrative could have 
come into being in the turbulent circumstances of these years igz 6 
to 1942, when every day hurled the wildest demands at the heart and 
the bram? As for me, I yield not to surprise but to gratitude. I am 
grateful to this work which was my staff and my stay on a path 
that often led through dark valleys. It was my refuge, my comfort, 
my home, my symbol of steadfastness, the guarantee of my perse- 
verance in the tempestuous change of tlungs. 

The Magic Mountain was completed in Munich in 1924 and was 
published the same year. Between its conclusion and the day when I 
found the courage to write the first sentence of the “Descent into 
Hell,” the overture to Joseph and His Brothers, this “very deep is the 
well of the past,” there lies a period of no production except the short 
story Disorder and Early Sorrow, improvised for the penodical Neue 
Ramdschau on the occasion of my fiftieth birthday. It was one of 
those active relaxations which I en)oy with a certam degree of regu- 
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krity after the discharge of a task that I have borne tor \ cars Sinn- 
lariy after Lotte in Wennai^ The Tiansposcd UciUh^ a nictapln sical 
pleasantry, was created, and aftci the completion ol the J()scph-st(»i ics 
the polemic against Nazism on behalf of human moialiiy called The 
Tables of the Law Slowly, after that day of the beginning and aftci 
inditing the fantastic essay that ser\cs as introduction and leminds 
one of the base of preparations for a hazardous cxploratoiy expedi- 
tion, the parts of the mythological novel grew, slowly and with 
anxious misgivings about all the time and space they demanded. 'I hey 
finally saw the light of day under the title 77ic Tales oj Jacob — 
simply because enough manusciipt for a substantial volume had ac- 
cumulated and not because the opus had been planned in several \ol- 
umes, as a senes of novels, or as a “tetralogy ” The w hole thing, alas, 
had been planned differently — as always. Bi/ddenbiooks had been 
envisioned as a story of mercantile life of peihaps tw o hundied and 
fifty pages and then grew beyond the bounds. The Map^ic Mountain, 
indeed, was to have been a short story of tlie sr/c of Death in I \nice. 
Its grotesque sequel, so to speak. In the ease of Joseph I liati had in 
mind a triptych of fairly long short stones of religious tinge, the first 
of which w’^as to be of mythical, Biblical chaiactcr "rhe story of 
Joseph, to be retold m sprightly fashion, was chosen for this pm pose 
Habent siia fata libelh-- not only aftci their publication, Imt par- 
ticularly during their genesis. The author knows little about them 
when he lays hands on them. They have a mind of their ow^n and 
know what they are doing. The short stones of the Refonnation and 
Counter-Reformation vanished, and for more than a decade and a 
half I was to remain under the spell of the mythic al-Bibhcal ones. 
These, as long as the concept remained tenable, w’ci c intended as a 
unified, continuing story, as a single volume that had unfoitunatcly 
become a little too portly, so that it might be said that only here and 
now, after years of “disrupted” existence, the story appears m its 
true form. 

Customarily my narrative works are accompanied by essayistic off- 
shoots which may have been stimulated and rc<|ucs"tcd l>y outside 
agencies, but which basically serve no other purpose than to 
strengthen me m the former. The treatises On the Geiinan Re public 
and Goethe and Tolstoy ^ to name only these, belong to The Ala^i^ic 
Mozmtain, those on Germatiy and the Germans^ Dostoyevsky, and 
Nietzsche to Doctor Faustus It would be tedious to enumerate every- 
thing of the nature of such critical capers and marginalia pertaining 
to and coloured by Joseph, they fill volumes and constitute the 
greater part of the contents of the two English volumes entitled 
Order of the Day and Essays of Three Decades. As though the sixty 
pages of introduction to The Tales of Jacob had not sufficed to equip 
me and put me in the nght frame of mind for the journey into the 
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mythical land, it was followed in the same year, 1926, by the amorous 
analysis of Kleist’s Aviphitry on. Moreover, even the casual readei 
will find that the mythicizing introductory sentences of my lecture 
on Lessing prove that it, too, belongs in this orbit, or let us rather 
say, that it has been brought into the orbit by gentle pressure. And 
I even interrupted myself with an autonomous narrative when I had 
just begun to narrate, m Mario and the Magician, a story with strong 
political inclinations, dealing with the psychology of Fascism and of 
‘"fieedom,” with the lack of will of the latter, which puts it at a great 
disadvantage with respect to the robust will of its opponent. 

It must be remembered that at the time when I began Joseph the 
internal political postwar tensions in Germany had already become 
acute and had a constant disturbing effect on my daily life and 
thought My conscience had been awake in a political sense since the 
outbreak of the first World War, which I had been constrained to 
recognize as the spectacular finale of the bourgeois era and the 
starting-point of incalculable subversions. It availed me little to en- 
title the literary product of this consciousness of a turning-point in 
the times, and at the same time of a profound crisis in my own life, 
Bet} achtimgen eines Unpolitischen, After that I was ensnared head 
and heart in politics, the very thing I had sought to ward off in this 
comprehensive book, from then on I was compelled to take a definite 
stand. This book, a painful polemic, parts of which make a scandalous 
impression today and fiom which quotations are used for my ex- 
posure in post-Hitler Germany and elsewhere, was a boundless, time- 
consuming piece of writing of rigorous self-examination and intro- 
spection, whose motto: “Compare yourself, recognize what you 
are’” should have been supplemented by another “No one remains 
quite what he was when he recognizes himself.” I helped my own 
development with this work, and after its completion I was prepared 
to complement my literary Europeamsm, of which the book is full, 
with political Europeamsm, to accept the European-democratic re- 
ligion of humanity within my moral horizon, which so far had been 
bounded solely by late German romanticism, by Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Wagner. 

In a recent retrospective review a clever Swiss critic called the 
Betrachtmigen an “cssayistic adventure and cultural novel,” a “book 
of vanquishmcnt and self-immolation for the sake of the secret de- 
mands of giowth,” and he added that the cathartic function that it 
served in my life should also have operated on my German readers 
This is the tragedy. Someone had “taken pains on behalf of Christen- 
dom,” as Claudel says, and “Christendom” had been too lazy to raise 
a finger. When I wrote the last word of the Betrachtungen (at the* 
very latest! ) I no longer stood where I had when I wrote the first. 
But the Germans still stood there. They had complacently accepted 
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my culturally conservative polemic and they had icgauicd it as static 
rather than dynamic — in other \vords, they had nusundci stood it 
Whatever I did from then on my defence of that pooi cicaniic ot 
defeat, the universally sabotaged republic, ni) opposition to rising 
nationalism and to all the philosophic endeavours and manccin res that 
promoted it, to vitalistic irrationalism, my Appeal to RcasoJi, n\\ in- 
tercession for Eiiiope and foi peace — all these were icccncd at best 
with a dubious shiug, perhaps accompanied by the pii//led <.|ucstion. 
“Why does he do these things^ Is he angling for a cabinet odice-'’ 
For the most part, however, my attitude was intcrpicted as treason 
and apostasy from a Germany that 1 saw reeling tow aid a barbanc 
people’s dictatorship, tow'ard war, tow aid destruction, taking I urojic 
into the abyss with it, and from this Gennany I had sah aged ni)' soul 
at the eleventh hour. 

Thanks to my political activities, I had to do my cicativc w ork in 
those 1920’s under the pressuie, under the spiritual distui bailees and 
annoyances, of national odium, and the oflicial esteem m w Inch the 
icpublic held me made no difference, it only imposed on me the 
obligation of making all sorts of academic addi esses at festive 
occasions The unofficial, politically adjuimg statements, ai tides, 
speeches w^ent then own W'ay The Talcs oj Jacob w eie iinished and 
a part of the Young Joseph had been wTitten w hen I made inv toui 
of the Middle East, to Egypt and Palestine, caily m iq^o. It couki 
hardly be called a trip for the purpose of study, it rather served f(»r 
venfymg on the spot the things of this sphere with w Inch [ had been 
concerned at a distance. At any rate, with my phv su*al eyes I saw' 
the Nile country from the Delta up (or dowm) to Nubia and the 
memorable places of the Holy Land, and my impressions were t)f 
benefit to the third volume, called Joseph m Egypt, part of w Inch 
w^as still written m Germany. The essay Stiff e'ung^ and Cn cat ness oj 
Richard Wagner belongs with this volume. Fifty years had pa^ssed 
since the great music-dramatist dosed his eyes in Venice, and several 
cities in various countries had invited me to deliver lec tines on Ins 
art, I wrote much more than I could hope to deliver orally, and in 
the abridged form in which I had cast my critical eulogy I 1 ead it 
for the first time on February 10, 19^3 before a thoroughlv svmjia- 
thetic audience at the University of Munich. On the following day f 
«et out with a minimum of baggage for Amsterdam, Brussels, and 
Pans, on the trip from which I was never to return to German}! 

When I left Munich, Hitler was already Chancellor. But it w"as not 
until we were vacatiomng m the Swiss Alps that the major calamities 
took place- the burning of the Reichstag, the catastrophic victory of 
the Nazi Party m the election, the establishing of the dictatorship, 
and the “National Revolution.” At the same time a murderous radio 
and newspaper campaign waged against me for my description of 
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Wagner made my return home impossible It meant an interruption 
of many months m my work on Joseph. A courageous child who had 
ventured to return to our confiscated house in Munich brought me 
the manuscript from there to southern France. Here, in loosely pro- 
visional circumstances, I was able to resume work on an undertaking 
tJiat alone vouchsafed the continuity of my life. 

Joseph m Egypt was finished at long last and in spite of many 
lengthy interruptions at Kusnacht on the Lake of Zurich, where we 
had moved in the autumn of 1933, and it was published in 1936 in 
\"icnna, where the Berlin publishing house with which I was con- 
nected had found temporary refuge This was the time of my ejec- 
tion from membership in the German State and the revocation of 
my honorary doctor’s degree (now restored), to which I replied to 
the Dean of the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Bonn in 
a letter that was translated into many languages It v, as, moreover, 
the time of the founding of the Zuiich periodical for free German 
culture. Mass iind Werty of which I was the responsible editor and 
in which considerable portions of Lotte tn Weimar appeared, the 
novel about Goethe on which I had resumed work and which I again 
regarded as only a brief interlude. I was a member at that time of the 
Peimancnt Corrimittee on Letters and Arts appointed by the League 
of Nations, and before the establishment of the Third Reich I had 
participated in the meetings of this body in Geneva and in Frankfurt 
am Mam. To a discussion in Nice, which I did not attend in person, 
I contributed a written memorandum of a political nature that cre- 
ated considerable sensation when it was read and that was later 
included under the title Europe Beware in a collection of essays of 
the same name {A churn Europa^). I took part again in the meet- 
ings of the committee in Venice and Budapest, and it was at an open 
session in the Hungarian capital that I undertook to make an extempo- 
raneous speech against the assassins of freedom and on behalf of the 
need of a militant democracy. It was a statement that offended, almost 
to the point of bad taste, against the rather academic character of the 
discussions, which were kept on a noncommittal level, if only out of 
consideration for the Fascist delegates, but it w^as received with a 
demonstration of approval lasting for many minutes on the part of 
the Himganan public, and it earned me an enthusiastic embrace from 
Karel Capek, the Czech dramatist, who died of a broken heart when 
the democracies betrayed his country. 

As early as 1934 1 had made contact with America. The travel diary 
Voyage with Don Quixote was the literary product of my first At- 
lantic crossing. From then on I crossed the ocean every year and the 
preponderance of my existence began to shift to the other shore. For 
America I wrote On the Coming Victory of Democracy ^ a lecture 
with which I made a tour of fourteen cities in the Umted States in 
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the winter of 1938, And for an American abiidgcd edition ol Scho- 
penhauer I wrote an introduction on this philosopher w ho had made 
such a deep impression on me in my youth It is now included in the 
collection Essays of Three Decades, 

Other products of the years of my lotation between Fuiope and 
the New Woild include the two articles on Freud, the second of 
which served as an anniversary address m Vienna on the occasion of 
the eightieth birthday of the great scholar, also the second lecture 
on Wagner, Richard Wagner and the Ring^ given at the Unueisity 
of Zurich in connection with the gala production of the ioui opcias. 
All these were interpolations in my w'oi k on the novel about < loethe, 
which m turn was an interpolation m the mam epic umlci taking, the 
stories of Joseph This intercalation of labours, inc\ itablc, it seems, in 
certain cases of productive economy, is no mean spiritual burden \ 
major work pauses for the sake of a smaller one, the demands of 
which were not foreseen and which consume yeais Undei the pres- 
sure of the demands of the day this, too, is set aside, and the luithor 
devotes himself to digressive tasks, many of w'hich occiips not w ccks 
but months, it only remains that these in turn should l)c intemipied 
by smaller and still smaller improvisations, w^hile at the same time the 
greater and yet greater concerns must never be lost sight of And so 
it comes about that the author must forever carry the totality of his 
work, with all its major and minor ramifications in his head and on 
his shoulders. Patience alone can help him — an equanimity that, if 
nature has not endowed him with it, must be wTcstcd from a nervous 
temperament tending toward despair. Durability, steadfastness, 
longevity are evciything, and all his hope is time. “Give me time, 
eternal gods,” so runs his prayer, “and everything shall lie linished.” 

My establishment in Princeton, New Jersey, took place in 1938 
amid the most fearful political conditions — at the moment of 
“Munich,” the capitulation of Democracy to Fascism, the saenfitung 
of the Czech state and of all political morality to “peace in our time.” 
In profound dejection tinged with indignation I WTOtc This Peace, a 
bitter indictment of the policies of the Western powxis, debased by 
their fear of Russian socialism. Lotte in Weinmr was continued m 
new surroundings in face of impediments incident to acclimatr/ation. 
But my connection with the umversity as visiting professor also im- 
posed mild duties on me public lectures and lectures to advanced 
students, on Goethe’s Famt and Werther^ on Freud, on the history 
of the European novel, and even on The Magic Momitaiu had to be 
prepared. I spent the summer of 1939 m Europe, in England, Sw itzer- 
land, and Holland On the beach at Noordwujk I w'lote the intro- 
duction of Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina at the request of Random House 
of New York, this, too, was incorporated in the German and English 
collection of my literary essays. 
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Surprised in Sweden by the war — if the word “surprise” is appro- 
priate — we had a somewhat distressing, perhaps even perilous trip 
home, first by air to London and then on the over-crowded SS 
Washington, I earned many papers, lectuie notes, and books with 
me, which were the object of tedious inspection at the remote and 
camouflaged London airport. The inspecting officers were particu- 
larly suspicious of a sketch representing the seating arrangement at a 
dinner that Goethe gave in his house on the Frauenplan in Weimar in 
honour of the sweetheart of his youth. It was suspected of being of 
strategic importance, and I had to deliver a condensed lecture on the 
novel in order to convince the officials of the complete innocence of 
the paper 

Lotte m Wenmr was then nearing completion. In the same year I 
finished the book in Princeton with the spectral dialogue between 
Goetlie and Lotte in the carriage Now at last, after an interruption 
of about five years, I was free to go to work on the final volume of 
Joseph and His Brothers, I was filled with a powerful urge to com- 
plete this narrative that I had brought along from Germany and that 
had survived all vicissitudes, mythical memories, playful parallels, not 
inappropriate to the topic, increased my inclination. I was standing 
W’heie Wagner had stood when, after the interpolation of Tristan and 
Die Meistei singer y he resumed work on the dramatic epic, the gigantic 
fairy-tale, The Ring of the Nibehmg, It is true that my treatment of 
myth was fundamentally more closely related to the humour of 
Goethe’s “Classical Walpurgis Night” than to the pathos of Wag- 
ner, but the unexpected evolution that the story of Joseph had 
followed was nevertheless somehow secretly determined by the 
recollection of Wagner’s grandiose structure, it had moved in its 
footsteps. Working with themes invented long before, transforming 
and elaborating them, carrying them all to a crowmng climax, I now 
had to add a cheerful '^GotterdaTmnenmg^^ to my three existing 
fairy-tale operas. I looked forward to it — and yet I was reluctant 
to go to work. 

It was not because the clay had become dry in the many turbulent 
years. With tooth and nail I had clung to the old task amid all dis- 
tractions, and It was alive within me. The reason for my reluctance 
was simply this that I feared an anticlimax, a falling off of the fourth 
volume from the third. The latter, Joseph m Egypt, seemed to me 
unquestionably the artistic zenith of the work, if only on account of 
the humane vindication that I had undertaken in it, the humanization 
of the figure of Potiphar’s wife, the mournful story of her passionate 
love of the Canaanite major-domo of her pro forma husband. I had 
no female character in stock to balance the Rachel of the first and 
second novels, the Mut-em-enet of the third, and it took a long time 
before I became aware that I had one after all. It was Tamar, the 
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daughter-in-law and seductress of Judah, ^\honl I made into Jacol)\ 
pupil, an Astarte-likc figure, endowed, at the same lime, w ith fearuies 
from the Book of Ruth, and m half-hunioious style 1 dc\ eloped her 
into the prototype of historical ambition Thiough hci, w ho e\ eniu- 
ally gave her name to an entire section of the novel, a shoir stoi\ in 
Itself, I found the fulfilment of the charms of the lemammg mateiia! 
and the final incentive to continue the naiiative. I'ven today 1 see no 
exaggeration in the sentence of the text that reads "‘She mighr be 
called the most amazing figure m this whole stoiy — lew^ will be 
found to deny ltd’ 

Nevertheless I put still one other theme ahead of the icsumpiion 
of the main task, the Indian legend of The 'Fiansposcd llcuds^ com- 
pleted in Princeton Finally, in Brentwood, California, whcic I spent 
the spring and part of the summer of 1940, I found the long-silent 
lyric tone of the Biblical saga again, and the opening chapicis of 
Joseph the Provide?- were w ritten. 

The history of the genesis of this volume, the linghtcsr and c hcci 1- 
est in mood of them all, is no less agitated, perhaps c\ cn more so, t han 
that of the three others, and still fuller oi intciruptions, to which I 
always yielded unwillingly and yet wath all my hcair It developed 
amid the terrible tensions of a war upon w hose outcome the fate of 
the world, of Western civilization, m fact of all that I held dear, 
seemed to depend; of the war that at first showed such ill-bodmg 
aspects, into which, after the fall of France, the countiy of which 
I was about to become a citizen entered, just as Achilles left his tent 
after the death of Patroclus, the war into w hose service 1 again and 
again felt impelled to place my heart and my liead and my pen. The 
war and the world which it promised to create arc the subjects of the 
impromptu essays that belong chronologically to the fouith volume 
of Joseph, things like This War, The Piohlem oj Ficedotn, and 
others, and I used them as lectures with wduch I fulfilled my obli- 
gations as Fellow of the Library of Congress m Washington. But 
even in Princeton, before migrating to California after the expiration 
of my visiting professorship, I had begun to WTitc regular monthly 
radio messages to Germany at the behest of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, the total number of w^hich w^as to reach fifty-fn c in the 
course of the war years. Twenty-eight days of each month wxrc de- 
voted to Joseph, four weeks of liberty and of mythical playfulness — 
then came a day or two w’^hen I was no longer the creative writer but 
a summoner to battle with all my heart; days when I gave free lein 
to my hatred of the despoilers of Germany and of Europe, to transfer 
it later to the spinning disk in a state of agitation that art can never 
engender but only life and its primal emotions. And then back again 
to the work of peace and the “Temple Theatre,” the humorously 
exact realization of the unreal by staging and discussion. 
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The California sky, so like the Egyptian, smiled on my work, to it 
the story undoubtedly owes much of its cheerfulness. For while there 
were many alarmists who fled the west coast in fear of Japanese at- 
tacks, I, on the contrary, utilizing the last moment when building was 
still possible, had erected my house m the Santa Monica hills. Joseph 
the Provider is that part of the work that was written in America 
from the first word to the last, and there can be no doubt that it re- 
ceived Its share of the spirit of the country. That spirit is reflected not 
only in the “success story,” which it is by nature and by design, not 
only in the occasional, gladly accepted Anglo-Saxon coloration of its 
German diction. The spirit of the tale, if anyone is interested in my 
mythical opinion, is a spirit untrammelled to the point of abstraction, 
whose medium is speech in and of itself, speech in the abstract, which 
regards itself as absolute and pays little attention to idiom and to 
local linguistic divinities. I have no objection if, for example, the 
critics say that the German of the “Prelude in the Upper Circles” in 
Joseph the Piovider “is really not German any more.” Suffice it that 
it IS speech, and suffice it that the entire opus is fundamentally a work 
of speech m whose polyphony sounds of the primitive Orient mingle 
with the most modern, with the accents of Active scientific method, 
and that it takes pleasure in changing its linguistic masks as often as 
its hero changes ms God-masks — the last of which looks remarkably 
American For it is the mask of an American Hermes, a brilliant mes- 
senger of shrewdness, whose New Deal is unmistakably reflected in 
Joseph’s magic administration of national economy. 

The year 1942 was drawing to a close when I finished. Under the 
last line of The Magic MouiJtam, eighteen years earlier, I had, with 
some solemnity, written ^Tmis operis.^^ What a pleasantly self- 
willed, utterly discriminating force is individual style’ This time it 
prompted me to disguise the finis in the manner of patriarchial story- 
tellers, so that the title of the whole work, Joseph and His Brothers ^ 
appears prominently as the final word of the last sentence. 

Here, then, is the whole work in a single binding, in Helen Lowe- 
Portcr’s admirable translation — an achievement of loyalty and 
devotion which this woman would not have been able to accomplish 
v^ithout faith in the worthiness of her task. May I share this faith^ 
How will posterity regard this work^ Will it soon become a dust- 
covered curio for antiquarians, the easy prey of fleeting time^ Or 
will its pleasantries cheer those who come after us, its pathos touch 
thern^ Or will it perhaps be numbered among the great books> I do 
not know and no one can tell me. But as the son of a tradesman I have 
a fundamental faith m quality. What is it that has helped many a 
product of human hands through the ages, given it strength to resist 
the centuries, and restrained mankind in its wildest days from de- 
stroying it? Only one thing: quality. The song of Joseph is good, 
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solid work, done out of that fellow feeling for which mankind has 
always been sensitively receptive. A measure of dui ability is, I think, 
inherent in it 


Thomas Mvnn 

Pacific Palisades j California 
Febntaiy 1^48 
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THE TALES OF JACOB 




L 3 J 


PRELUDE 


DESCENT INTO HELL 

Very deep is the well of the past Should we not call it bottomless^ 

Bottomless indeed, if — and perhaps only if — the past we mean is 
the past merely of the life of mankind, that riddling essence of which 
our own normally unsatisfied and quite abnormally wretched ex- 
istences form a part, whose mystery, of course, includes our own 
and is the alpha and omega of all our questions, lending burning 
immediacy to all we say, and significance to all our striving For the 
deeper we sound, the further down into the lower world of the past 
we probe and press, the more do we find that the earliest founda- 
tions of humanity, its history and culture, reveal themselves un- 
fathomable. No matter to what hazardous lengths we let out our 
line they still withdraw again, and further, into the depths Again 
and further are the right words, for the unresearchable plays a 
kind of mocking game with our researching ardours; it offers ap- 
parent holds and goals, behind which, when we have gained them, 
new'^ reaches of the past still open out — as happens to the coastwise 
voyager, who finds no end to his journey, for behind each headland 
of clayey dune he conquers, fresh headlands and new distances lure 
him on. 

Thus there may exist provisional origins, which practically and in 
fact form the first beginnings of the particular tradition held by a 
given community, folk or communion of faith, and memory, though 
sufficiently instructed that the depths have not actually been plumbed, 
yet nationally may find reassurance in some primitive point of time 
and, personally and historically speaking, come to rest there. 

Young Joseph, for instance, son of Jacob and the lovely, too-soon- 
departed Rachel, Joseph, living when Kurigalzu the Cassite reigned 
at Babel, Lord of the Four Regions, King of Sumeria and Akkadia, 
greatly comfortable to the heart of Bel-Marduk, a ruler both luxuri- 
ous and stern, the curls of whose beard stood ranged m such perfect 
rows that they looked like a division of well-furmshed shield-bearers; 
while at Thebes, in the land which Joseph was used to call Mizraim, 
also Kemt, the Black, His Sanctity the good God, called Amun-is- 
satisficd, third of this name, the sun’s very son, beamed on the horizon 
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of his palace and blinded the enraptuicd eyes of his dust-born sub- 
jects, when Asshur increased by the might of its gods, and on the 
great shore route from Gaza up to the passes of the cedar niounrams 
the royal caiavans went to and fro, bearing gifts in lapis-Ia/uli and 
stamped gold, between the couit of the I, and of the Rncis and 
Pharaoh’s court, when in the cities of the Amoritcs, at I>cth Shan, 
Ajalon, Ta’anach, Urushahm, they served Astarre, \\ liilc at Shcchcm 
and Beth-lahma the seven days’ wailing went up foi the true Son, 
the dismembered one, and at Gcbal, the City of the Book, Id was 
adored, who needed no temple or iite, Joseph, then, living in tliat 
district of the land of Canaan which in Egypt is called the Upper 
Retenu, in his father’s tents at Hebron, shaded by terebinths ami 
evergreen oaks, a youth famed for his chaim and chainiing especially 
by right from his mother, who had been sweet and lovely like to the 
moon when it is full and like Ishtai’s star when it swims iiiildh m 
the clear sky, but also armed from the father’s side w ith gifts of the 
spirit and perhaps in a sense excelling even him, Joseph, kistly and 
in conclusion (for the fifth and the sixth time 1 name his name, and 
with gratification, for there is mystery in names, and 1 will ha\ e it 
that knowledge of his confers power to inyoke that once so living 
and conversable personality, albeit now' sunk so deep below the niaige 
of time), Joseph, for his part, regarded a certain town called Urn, 
in Southern Babylonia, which in his tongue he called Ur Kashdiin, 
Ur of the Chaldees, as the beginning of all things — that is, of all that 
mattered to him 

Thence, namely, in times long gone by — Joseph w as never (juitc 
clear how far back they lay — a brooding and inwardly unijuict man, 
with his wife, whom probably out of tenderness he would call his 
sister, together with other members of his family, had dcjiaitcd, to 
do as the moon did, that was the deity of Ur, to wander and to i ove, 
because he found it most right and fitting to his unsatisfied, doubting, 
yes, tormented state. His removal, which wore an undeniable colour 
of contumacy, had been connected with certain structures which 
had impressed him as offensive, and which Nimrod the Mighty, then 
ruling m Ur, had, if not erected, yet restored and excecilingly in- 
creased in height. It was the private conviction of the man froni Ur 
that Nimrod had done this less in honour of the divine lights of the 
firmament to which they were dedicated, than as a bar against dis- 
persion and as a sky-soaring monument to his own accumulated 
power. From that power the man from Ur had now escaped, by dis- 
persing himself, and with his dependents taking to pilgrimages of 
indeterminate length. The tradition handed down to Joseph varied 
somewhat as to which had more particularly annoyed the objector: 
whether the great moon-citadel of Ur, the turreted temple of the god 
Sin, after whom the whole land of Shinar was named, the same word 
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appearing in his own region, as for instance in the mountain called 
Sinai, or that towering house of the sun, E~sagila, the temple of Mar- 
duk at Babel itself, whose summit Nimrod had exalted to the height 
of the heavens, and a precise description of which Joseph had re- 
ceived by word of mouth. There had clearly been much else at which 
the musing man had taken offence, beginning with that very mighti- 
ness of Nimrod and going on to certain customs and practices which 
to others had seemed hallowed and unalienable by long tradition but 
more and more filled his own soul with doubts. And since it is not 
good to sit still when one’s soul smarts with doubt, he had simply 
put himself m motion. 

He reached Harran, city of the way and moon-city of the north, 
in the land of Naharain, where he dwelt many years and gathered 
recruits, receiving them into close relationship with his own But 
at was a relationship which spelt unrest and almost nothing else, a 
soul-unrest which expressed itself in an unrest of body that had little 
to do with ordinary light-hearted wanderlust and the adventurous- 
ness of the free-footed, but was rather the suffering of the hunted and 
solitary man, whose blood already throbbed with the dark beginnings 
of oncoming destiny, perhaps the burden of its weight and scope 
stood m precise relation to his torment and unrest. Thus Harran too, 
lying as it did within Nimrod’s sphere of control, proved but a 
“station on the way,” from which the moon-man eventually set forth 
again, together with Sarah his sister-wife and all his km and his and 
their possessions, to continue as their guide and Mahdi his hegira 
towards an unknown goal 

So they had reached the west country and the Amurru who dwelt 
in the land of Canaan, where once the Hittites had been lords, had 
crossed the country by stages and thrust deep, deep southwards under 
other suns, into the land of mud, where the water flows the wrong 
way, unlike the waters of the land of Naharina, and one travelled 
northw^ards downstream, where a people stiff with age worshipped 
its dead, and where for the man of Ur and for his requirements there 
would have been nothing to seek or to find. Backwards he turned 
to the Westland, the middle land, which lay between Nimrod’s do- 
mains and the land of mud, and in the southern part, not far from the 
desert, in a mountainous region, where there was little ploughland, 
but plenty of grazing for his cattle, he acquired a kind of superficial 
permanence and dwelt and dealt with the inhabitants on friendly 
terms. 

Tradition has it that his god — that god upon whose image his spirit 
laboured, highest among all the rest, whom alone to serve he was in 
pride and love resolved, the God of the ages, for whom he sought a 
name and found none sufficient, wherefore he gave him the plural, 
calling him, provisionally, Elohim, the Godhead — Elohim, then, had 
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made him promises as far-reaching as clearly defined, to the effect 
not only that he, the man from Ur, should become a folK in nunihcrs 
like the sands of the sea and a blessing unto all peoples, bur also that 
the land wherein he now dwelt as a stiangcr, and uhithei Mohim 
had led him out of Chaldjea, should be to him and to his seed in e\ ei- 
lasting possession in all its parts — W'hercby the Clod of gods had 
expressly specified the populations and picscnt inhabitanis of the 
land, whose “gates” the seed of the man from Ur should possess In 
other words, God had destined these populations to defeat ami sub- 
jection in the interest of the man fioni Ur and his seed. Hut all this 
must be accepted with caution, or at least with understanding W'e 
are dealing with later interpolations dclibciately calculated to conluin 
as the earliest intentions of the divine political situations w Inch had 
fiist been established by force. As a matter of fact the iiioon-w andci- 
er’s spirit was by no means of a kind likely to receive or to elicit prom- 
ises of a political nature There is no evidence that w hen he left home 
he had already thought of the Amuiruland as a theatre of his futuic 
activities, and the fact that his wandeiings also took him thioiigh the 
land of tombs and of the blunt-nosed lion maid would seem to point 
to the opposite conclusion But when he IcftNimrod's highand mighiy 
state in his rear, likewise avoiding the greatly estimable Kingdom of 
the double-crowned king of the oasis, and tinned westwards — into a 
region, that is, w'hose shattered public life condemned it to impotence 
and servitude — his conduct docs not argue the possession tif political 
vision or of a taste for imperial greatness. What liad set him in motion 
was unrest of the spirit, a need of God, and if — as thcic can be no 
doubt — dispensations were vouchsafed him, they had i cfercnce to 
the irradiations of his personal experience of God, which was ol a 
new kind altogether, and his whole concern from the beginning had 
been to win for it sympathy and adherence. He suffered, and w’hen 
he compared the measure of his inw'ard distress with that of the gieat 
majority, he drew the conclusion that it was pregnant with the futuic. 
Not m vain, so he heard from the newly beheld God, shall have been 
thy torment and thine unrest; for it shall fructify many .souls and 
make proselytes in numbers like to the sands of the seas,” and it shall 
give impulse to great expaasions of life hidden in it as in a seed; and 
in one word, thou shalt be a blessing. A blessing!^ It is unlikely that 
the word gives tlie orue meaning of that which happened to him in 
his vision and which corresponded to his temperament and to his 
expel lence of himself. For the word “blessing” carries with it an idea 
which but ill describes men of his sort, men, that is, of roving spirit 
and discomfortable mind, whose novel conception of the deity is 
destined to make its mark upon the future The life of men with 
whom new histones begin can seldom or never be a sheer unclouded 
blessing, not this it is which their consciousness of self whispers in 
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their ears “And thou shalt be a destiny” such is the purer and more 
precise meaning of the promise, in whatever language it may have 
been spoken. And whether that destiny might or might not be a 
blessing is a question the twofold nature of which is apparent from 
the fact that it can always and without exception be answered in dif- 
ferent ways — though of course it was always answered in the affirma- 
tive by the community — continually waxing in numbers and in 
grace — of those who recognized the true Baal and Adad of the pan- 
theon in the God who had brought out of Chaldaea the man from Ur, 
that community to the existence of which young Joseph traced back 
his own spiritual and physical being. 


2 

Sometimes, indeed, he thought of the moon-wanderer as his own 
great-grandf ather — though such an idea is to be sternly excluded 
from the realms of the possible He himself was perfectly aware, on 
the ground of much and varied instruction, that the position was one 
of far wider bearings. Not so wide, however, that that mighty man 
of the earth whose boundary stones, adorned with representations of 
the signs of the zodiac, the man from Ur had put behind him, had 
actually been Nimrod, the first king on earth, who had begotten Bel 
of Shinar No, for according to the tablets, this had been Hammurabi, 
the Lawgiver, restorer of those citadels of the sun and moon, and 
when young Joseph put him on a level with that prehistoric Nimrod, 
It was by a play of thought which most charmingly becomes his spirit 
but which would be unbecoming and hence forbidden to ours. The 
same is tiue of his occasional confusion of the man from Ur with his 
father’s ancestor and his, who had borne the same or a similar name. 
Betv^een the boy Joseph and the pilgrimage of his ancestor m the 
spirit and the flesh there lay, according to the system of chronology 
which his age and sphere rejoiced in, fully twenty generations, or, 
roughly speaking, six hundred Babylonian years, a period as long as 
from our time back into the Gothic Middle Ages — as long, and yet 
not so long either. 

True, we have received our mathematical sidereal time handed 
down to us from ages long before the man from Ur ever set out on 
his wanderings, and, in like manner, shall we hand it on to our furthest 
descendants But even so, the meaning, weight and fullness of earthly 
time is not everywhere one and the same. Time has uneven measure, 
despite all the objectivity of the Chaldsean chronology. Six hundred 
years at that time and under that sky did not mean what they mean 
in our western history. They were a more level, silent, speechless 
reach, time was less effective, her power to bring about change was 
both weaker and more restricted in its range — though certainly in 
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those twenty generations she had produced changes and revolutions 
of a considerable kind natural i evolutions, even changes m the caith’s 
surface in Joseph’s immediate circle, as we know and as he knew too 
For where, m his day, were Gomorrah, and Sodom, the dwelling- 
place of Lot of Harran, who had been received into the spii itual com- 
munity of the man from Ur, where w^ere those voluptuous cities^ Lo, 
the leaden alkaline lake lay there where their unchastity had floui- 
ished, for the whole region had been swept with a burning fiery flood 
of pitch and sulphur, so frightful and apparently so destructive of all 
life that Lot’s daughters, timely escaped with their fathei, though he 
would have given them up to the lust of the Sodomites instead of 
certain important guests whom he harboured, went and lay with 
their father, being under the delusion that save themselves there wcie 
none left upon the earth, and out of womanly caicfulness foi the con- 
tinuance of the race. 

Thus time in its course had left behind it even visible alterations. 
Theie had been times of blessing and times of curse, times of fullness 
and times of dearth, wars and campaigns, changing overloids and 
new gods. Yet on the whole time then had been more conscivatively 
minded than time now, the frame of Joseph’s life, his ways and habits 
of thought were far more like his ancestors’ than ours are like the 
crusaders’. Memory, resting on oral tradition from genciation to 
generation, was more direct and confiding, it flowed freer, time was a 
more unified and thus a briefer vista, young Joseph cannot be blamed 
for vaguely foreshortening it, for sometimes, m a dreamy mood, per- 
haps by night and moonlight, taking the man from Ur for his father’s 
grandfather — or even worse. For it must be stated here that in all 
probability this man from Ur was not the original and actual man 
from Ur. Probably — even to young Joseph, m a preciser hour, and 
by broad daylight — this man from Ur had never seen the moon- 
citadel of Uru, It had been hts father who had gone thence north- 
wards, towards Harran in the land of Naharain. And thus it was only 
from Harran that this falsely so-called man from Ur, having received 
the command from the Lord God, had set out towards the country 
of the Amorites, together with that Lot, later settled m Sodom, whom 
the tradition of the community vaguely stated to be the son of the 
brother of the man from Ur, on the ground, indeed, that he was the 
“son of Harran.” Now Lot of Sodom was certainly a son of Harran, 
since he as well as the Ur-man came from there. But to turn Harran, 
the “city of the way,” into a brother of the man from Ur, and thus to 
make a nephew out of his proselyte Lot, was a kind of dreamy toying 
with ideas which, while scarcely permissible in broad daylight, yet 
makes it easier to understand why young Joseph fell naturally into 
the same kind of game. 

He did so in the same good faith as governed, for instance, the 
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srai -\\ orshippcrs and astrologers at Shmar, in their prognostications 
according to the principle of stellar representation, and exchanged 
one planet with another, for instance the sun, when it had set, with 
Ninurta the planet of war and state, or the planet Marduk with 
Scojpio, thereafter blithely calling Scorpio Marduk and Ninurta the 
sun He did so, that is, on practical grounds, for his desire to set a 
beginning to the chain of events to which he belonged encountered 
the samc^'difficulty that it always does the fact that everybody has 
a father, that nothing comes first and of itself, its own cause, but 
that everybody is begotten and points backwards, deeper down into 
the depths of beginnings, the bottoms and the abysses of the well of 
the past. Joseph knew, of course, that the father of the Ur-man, that is 
to say the real man from Uru, must have had a father, who must thus 
have rca!l\-' been the beginning of his own personal history, and so on, 
back to Abel, son of Adam, the ancestor of those who dwell in tents 
and keep sheep Thus even the exodus from Shmar afforded him only 
one particular and conditioned beginning, he was well instructed, 
by song and saga, how it went on further and further into the general, 
through many histones, back to Adapa or Adama, the first man, who, 
indeed, according to a lying Babylonian saga, which Joseph more or 
less knew by heart, had been the son of Ea, god of wisdom and the 
w^atcr depths, and had seryed the gods as baker and cup-bearer — but 
of whom Joseph had better and more inspired knowledge, back to 
the garden in the East wherein had stood the two trees, the tree of 
life and the unchaste tree of death, back to the beginning, the origin 
of the world and the heavens and the earthly universe out of con- 
fusion and chaos, by the might of the Word, which moved above the 
face of the deep and was God. But this, too, was it not only a con- 
ditioned and particular beginning of things^ For there had already 
been forms of existence which looked up to the Creator in admiration 
and amaze, sons of God, angels of the starry firmament, about whom 
Joseph himself knew some odd and even funny stories, and also re- 
bellious demons These must have had their origin in some past aeon 
of the world, which had grown old and sunk and become raw ma- 
terial — and had even this been the very first beginning^ 

Here young Joseph’s brain began to reel, just as ours does when 
we lean over the edge of the well, and despite some small inexacti- 
tudes which his pretty and well-favoured little head permitted itself 
but which are unsuitable for us, we may feel close to him and almost 
contemporary, in respect to those deep backwards and abysms of 
time into which so long ago he already gazed He was a human being 
like ourselves, thus he must appear to us, and despite his earliness in 
time )ust as remote as we, mathematically speaking, from the begin- 
nings of humanity (not to speak of the oeginnings of things in gen- 
eral), for they do in actual fact he deep down m the darkness at the 
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bottom of the abyss, and w e, in our researches, must either stop at the 
conditioned and apparent beginnings, confusing them \\ ith the real 
beginning, in the same way that Joseph confused the man fiom Ur 
on the one hand with his father, and on the othei ith Joseph’s o\\ n 
great-grandfather, or else we must keep on being lured from one 
time-coulisse to the next, backwards and backwards into the im- 
measurable. 


3 

I HAVE said that Joseph knew by heart some pretty Babylonian vcises 
which originally came from a \^u'ittcn tradition of great extent and 
full of lying wisdom He had learned them from travellers who 
touched at Hebron, with w^hom he had held speech, in his conversa- 
ble way, and from his tutor, old Eliezer, a freedman of his father, not 
to be confused (as Joseph sometimes confused him, and even the old 
man himself probably enjoyed doing) with that Fhc/cr who was 
the oldest servant of the original w^anderer and w^ho once had w^ooed 
the daughter of Bethuel for Isaac at the well Now" w e know" these 
verses and legends, we have texts of them, written on tablets found at 
Nineveh, m the palace of Asshurbampal, king of the univcisc, son of 
Assarhaddon, son of Sennacherib, some of them, preserved in gi ace- 
ful cuneiform characters on greyish-yellow clay, arc our eailicst 
documented source for the Great Flood, in which the Lord waped out 
the first human race on account of its corruption, and w hich played 
such an important role in Joseph’s own personal tradition laterally 
speaking, this source itself is not an original one, these ciiimbling tab- 
lets bear transcriptions made by learned slaves only some six hundred 
years before our era, at the command of Asshurbampal, a sovereign 
much addicted to the written word and the cstablisShcd view, an ^'ex- 
ceeding wise one,” in the Babylonian phrase, and by a zealous accumu- 
lator of the fruits of exceeding w"isdom. Indeed they W"crc copied 
from an original a good thousand years older, from the time, that is, 
of the Lawgiver and the moon-wanderer; which was about as easy, 
or as hard, for Asshurbanipal’s tablet-writers to read and to under- 
stand as for us to-day a manuscript of the time of Charlemagne. 
Written in a quite obsolete and undeveloped hand, a hieratic docu- 
ment, It must have been hard to decipher, whether its significance was 
wholly honoured m the copy remains matter for doubt 
And then, this original it was not actually an original, not the 
original, when you come to look at it. It w"as itself a copy of a docu- 
ment out of God knows what distant time, upon which, then, though 
without precisely knowing where, one might rest, as upon a true 
original, if it were not itself provided with glosses and additions by 
the hand of the scribe, who thought thus to make more comprehen- 
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siblc an origma] text lying again who knows how far back m time; 
though what they probably did was further to transmogrify the 
original w'lsdoni of his text And thus I might go on — if I were not 
convinced tliat my readers already understand what I mean when 
I speak of coulisses and abysses. 

The I'g\ ptians expressed it in a phrase which Joseph knew and 
himself used on occasion For although none of the sons of Ham were 
tolerated in Jacob’s tents, because of their ancestor the shamer of his 
sue, who had tinned black all over, also because Jacob entertained 
leligious doubts on the score of the morals of Mizraim, yet the eager- 
minded lad had often mingled with Egyptians, in the towns, in Kirjath 
Alba as well as in Shechem, and had picked up this and that of the 
tongue in w hich he w^as later to bear such brilliant witness. The Egyp- 
tians then, speaking of something that had high and indefinite an- 
tiquit\% w ould say “It comes from the days of Set ” By whom, of 
course, they meant one of their gods, the wily brother of their Mar- 
duk or Tammuz, w horn they called Osins, the Martyr, because Set 
had first lined him into a sarcophagus and cast it into the river, and 
afterw'ai ds torn him to pieces like a wild beast and killed him entirely, 
so that Osins, the Sacrifice, now^ ruled as lord of the dead and ever- 
lasting king of the lowxr w^orld “From the days of Set”, the people 
of h"'gypt Ivad many uses for the phrase, for with them the origins of 
evcn^hing went back in undemonstrable ways into that darkness 

At the edge of the Libyan desert, near Memphis, hewn out of the 
rock, crouched the colossus and hybrid, fifty-three metres high, lion 
and maid, with a maiden’s breasts and the beard of a man, and on 
Its headcloth the kingly serpent rearing itself The huge paws of its 
cat’s body stretched out before it, its nose was blunted by the tooth 
of time It had a!w ays crouched there, always with its nose blunted 
by time, and of an age when its nose had not been blunted, or when 
It had not crouched there, theie was no memory at all Thothmes the 
Fourth, Golden Hawde and Strong Bull, King of Upper and of Lower 
Egypt, beloved of the goddess of truth and belonging to the eighteenth 
dynasty winch w^as also the dynasty of Amun-is-satisfied, by reason 
of a command received in a dream before he mounted the throne, had 
had the colossal statue dug out of the sands of the desert, where it 
lay in great part drifted over and covered up But some fifteen hun- 
dred years before that, King Cheops of the fourth dynasty the 
same, by the bye, w’'ho built the great pyramid for his own tomb and 
made sacrifice to the sphinx — had found it half in ruins, and of any 
time when it had not been known, or even known with a whole nose, 
there was no knowledge at all. 

Was it Set wdio himself hewed out of the stone that fabulous beast, 
in which later generations saw an image of the sun-god, calling it 
Horus in the mount of light? It was possible, of course, for Set, as 
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likewise Osins the Saciifice, had probably not alw'ays been a god, but 
sometime or other a man, and indeed a king over Fgypt Tlic state- 
ment is often made that a certain Menes or Horus-Menes some six 
thousand years before our era founded the first Fgv’ptian dynasts', and 
everything before that is “pre-dynastic”, he, Menes, having fiist 
united the two countries, the upper and the lower, the papyi us and 
the lily, the red and the white crown, and ruled as first king over 
Egypt, the history of which began with his reign Of this statement 
probably every word is false, to the penetrating eye King Menes 
turns out to be nothing but a coulisse. Fgyptian priests’ told Herodotus 
that the written history of their country went back eleven thousand, 
three hundred and forty ycais bcfoic’his eia, which means for us 
about fourteen thousand years, a reckoning w hich is calculated to 
rob King Menes’ figure of all its primitivencss The history of F.gypt 
alternates between periods of discord and impotence and periods of 
brilliance and power, epochs of diveise rulers or none at all and 
epochs of strongly concentrated power, it becomes increasingly clear 
that these epochs alternated too often to make it likely that King 
Menes was the earliest ruler over a unified realm The discords w hich 
he healed had followed upon earlier unification and that upon still 
earlier disruption. How many times the “older,” “eailicr,” “again” 
are to be repeated we cannot tell, but only that the first unification 
took place under dynastic deities, whose sons presumably w^ci c that 
Set and Osins, the sacrifice, murder and dismemberment of the latter 
being legendary references to quarrels over the .succession, which at 
that time was determined by stratagem and crime. That was a past of 
a profound, mythical and theological character, even to the point of 
becoming spiritualized and ghostlike, it became present, it became 
the object of religious reverence in the shape of certain animals — 
falcons and jackals — honoured in the ancient capitals, Buto and 
Nekheb; in these the souls of those beings of primitive time were 
supposed to be mysteriously preserved. 

4 

“From the days of Set” — young Joseph relished the phra.se, and I 
share his enjoyment, for like the Egyptians, I find it most applicable, 
and to nearly everything in life. Wherever I look, I think of the 
words; and the origin of all things, when I come to search for it, pales 
away into the days of Set. 

At the time when our story begins — an arbitrary beginning, it is 
true, but we must begin somewhere, and fix a point behind which 
we do not go, otherwise we too shall land in the days of Set — at this 
time young Joseph already kept the flocks with his brethren, though 
only under rather privileged conditions; which is to say that when it 
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pleased him so to do, he watched as they did his fathei’s sheep, goats 
and kmc on the plains of Shcchem and liebron What sort of animals 
were these, and wherein diffcient from ours^ In nothing at all They 
wcic the vciy same peaceful and familiar beasts, at the same stage of 
dev clopnicnt as those w'C know^ The whole history of cattle-breeding 
— foi instance of the domestic ox from the wild buffalo — lay even in 
\ oung Joseph’s day so far back in the past that “far” is a feeble w’^ord 
to use in such a connection It has been shown that the ox was bred 
in the stone age, before the use of metal tools, that is before the bronze 
age, this hoy of the Amurruland, Joseph, with his Egyptian and 
Babylonian culture, vv^as almost as 1 emote from those dim times as we 
ourselves arc 

As foi the w lid sheep from which Jacob’s flocks — and ours — were 
bred, w c arc told that it is extinct It died out “long ago ” It must have 
been completely domesticated “m the days of Set ” And the breed- 
ing of the horse, the ass, the goat and the pig — out of that wild boar 
which mangled Tammuz, the young shepherd — all that w^as accom- 
plished m the same remote and misty past Our historical records go 
back some scvxai thousand years — during which time no wild animal 
was still m process of domestication There is no tradition nor any 
memory of such events. 

If w e look at the cultivation of wnld grasses and their development 
into cereals, the storv^ is the same Our species of gram, our barley, 
oats, 1 ve, mai/e and wheat — they are the very ones which nourished 
the \ outhfiil Joseph — have been cultivated so long that no botanist 
can trace the lieg inning of the process, nor any people boast of having 
l)ccn the flist to initiate it. We are told that in the stone age there 
w ere five varieties of w'hcat and three of barley. As for the cultivation 
of the vine from its wnld beginnings — an incomparable achievement, 
humanly speaking, whatever else one may think about it — tradition, 
echoing hollowly up from the depths of the past, ascribes it to Noah, 
the one upright nian, survivor of the flood, the same whom the Baby- 
lonians called Utnapishtim and also Atrachasis, the exceeding wise 
one, who imparted to Gilgamesh, his late grandchild, hero of the 
legends w ntten on the tablets, the story of the beginning of things. 
This upright man, then, as Joseph likewise knew, was the first to 
plant vineyards — noi did Joseph consider it such a very upright deed. 
Why could he not have planted something useful fig trees, for in- 
stance, or olives^ But no, he chose to plant the vine, and was drunk 
therefrom, and m his drunkenness was mocked and shamed of his 
manhood. But when Joseph imagined all that to have happened not 
so very long ago, that miracle of the grape, perhaps some dozen of 
generations before his “great-grandfather,” his ideas of time showed 
themselves to be hazy indeed; the past which he so lightly mvoked 
being actually matter of remote and primeval distances. Having said 
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thus much, it only remains to add — however much w^e nia\" pale at 
the thought — that those distances themselves must have lain verv 
late m time, compaied with the remoteness of the beginning of the 
human race, for them to have produced a civilization capable of that 
high emprise, the cultivation of the vine. 

Where then do they lie m time, the beginnings of human civiliza- 
tion^ How old IS it^ I put the question with reference to young Jo- 
seph, whose stage of development, though remote from ours, did not 
essentially differ from it, aside from those less precise habits of 
thought of his, at which we may benevolently smile We have only 
to enquire, to conjure up a whole vista of timc-coulisscs opening out 
infinitely, as in mockery When we ourselves speak of antiqiiitv n c 
mostly mean the Grxco-Roman woild — which, lelatively speaking, 
is of a brand new modernity Going back to the so-called ''primitive 
population” of Greece, the Pclasgians, we are told that before they 
settled m the islands, the latter were inhabited by the aciuctl primitn c 
population, a race which preceded the Phoenicians in the domination 
of the sea — a fact which reduces to the merest timc-couhssc the 
Phoenician claim to have been the first seafaring folk But science is 
increasingly unfavourable to all these theories, more and more it in- 
clines to the hypothesis and the conviction that these "barbarians” 
were colonists from Atlantis, the lost continent beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, which in times gone by united Europe \v ith America. 
But whether this was the earliest region of the cai th to be populated 
by human beings is very doubtful, so doubtful as to be unlikely; it is 
much more probable that the early history of civilization, including 
that of Noah, the exceeding wise one, is to'bc connected \\ ith regions 
of the earth’s surface much older in point of time and alicady long 
before fallen to decay. 

But these are foothills whereupon we may not wander, and only 
vaguely indicate by that before-quoted Egyptian phrase, the peoples 
of the east behaved with a piety equal to their wisdom when they 
ascribed to the gods their first knowledge of a civilized life. The red- 
hued folk of Mizraim saw in Osiris the Martyr the benefactor who 
had first given them laws and taught them to cultivate the soil; being 
prevented finally by the plotting of the crafty Set, who attacked 
him like a wild boar As for the Chinese, they consider the founder 
of their empire to have been an imperial half-god named Fu-hsi, who 
introduced cattle into China and taught the priceless art of writing. 
This personage apparently did not consider the Chinese, at that lime 
— some two thousand, eight hundred and fifty-two years before our 
era — to be ripe for astronomical instruction, for according to their 
annals they received it only about thirteen hundred years later, f rom 
the great foreign emperor, Tai-Ko-Fokee, whereas the astrologers 
of Shmar were already several hundred years earlier instructed in 
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the signs of the zodiac, and we are told that a man who accompanied 
Alexander of IMacedon to Babylon sent to Aristotle Chaldaean astro- 
nomical recoids scratched on baked clay, whose antiquity would be 
to-day four thousand, one hundred and sixty years. That is easily 
possible, for it seems likely that observation of the heavens and astro- 
nomical calculations were made in Atlantis, whose disappearance, 
accoiding to Solon, dated nine thousand years before that worthy’s 
own time, fiom w^hich it follows that man attained to skill in these 
l()ft\ arts some eleven and a half thousand years before our era 

It IS deal that the art of waiting is not younger than this, and very 
possibly much older. I speak of it in particular because Joseph enter- 
tained such a lively fondness for the art, and unlike his brothers early 
pcifected himself in it, being instructed at first by Eliezer, in the 
Bab\ Ionian as well as in the Phoenician and Hittite scripts He had 
a genuine w cakness for the god or idol whom m the East they called 
Nabu, the w riter of history, and in Tyre and Sidon Taut, in both 
places recognizing him as the inventoi of letters and the chronicler of 
the beginnings ot things the Egyptian god Thoth of Hermopolis, 
the letter- \vi Iter of the gods and the patron of science, whose office 
was legauled in those parts as higher than all others, that sincere, 
solicitous and reasonable god, who was sometimes a white-haired ape, 
of pleasing appearance, sometimes wore an ibis head, and likewise 
had certain tender and spiritual affiliations with the moon which were 
quite to young Joseph’s taste. These predilections the youth would 
not have daied confess to his father Jacob, who set his face sternly 
against all such coquetting with idols, being even stricter in his atti- 
tude than were ceitam very high places themselves to which his 
austerity w^as dedicated For Joseph’s history proves that such little 
depaiturcs on his pait into the impermissible were not visited very 
severely, at least not in the long run. 

As for the ait of writing, with reference to its misty origins it 
xvould be proper to paraphrase the Egyptian expression and say that 
it came “from the days of Thoth ” The written roll is represented in 
the oldest Egyptian art, and we know a papyrus which belonged to 
Horus-Send, a king of the second dynasty, six thousand years before 
our era, and wdiich even then was supposed to be so old that it was 
said Scndi had inherited it from Set. When Sneferu and that Cheops 
reigned, sons of the sun, of the fourth dynasty, and the pyramids of 
Gizch were built, knowledge of writing was so usual amongst the 
low^er classes that we to-day can read the simple inscriptions scratched 
by artisans on the great building blocks. But it need not surprise us 
tiaar such knowledge was common property in that distant time, 
wlaen we recall the priestly account of the age of the written history 
of Egypt. 

If, then, the days of an established language of signs are so unnum- 
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bered, where shall we seek for the beginnings of oral speech^ The 
oldest, the primeval language, wc are told, is Tndo-Gcrnianic, Indo- 
European, Sanscrit But we may be sure that that is a beginning as 
hasty as any other, and that there existed a still older mothci -tongue 
which incruded the roots of the Aryan as well as the Semitic and 
Hamitic tongues Probably it was spoken on Atlantis — that land 
which IS the last far and faint coulisse still dimly visible to our c\ cs, 
but which Itself can scarcely be the original home of articulate man. 

5 

Certain discoveries have caused the experts m the history of the 
earth to estimate the age of the human species at about five hundred 
thousand years It is a scant reckoning, when wc considei, first, how^ 
science to-day teaches that man in his character as animal is the old- 
est of all mammals and was already in the latter dawm of life existing 
upon this earth in various zoological modes, amphibious and icptilian, 
before any cerebral development took place, and second, wdiat end- 
less and boundless expanses of time must have been at his disposal, to 
turn the crouching, dieam-wandermg, marsupial type, with urn 
separated fingers, and a sort of flickeiing pre-reason as his guide, such 
as man must have been before the time of Noah-Utnapishtim, the 
exceeding wise, into the inventor of bow and arrow, the fiic-makcr, 
the welder of meteoric iron, the cultivator of corn and wine, the 
breeder of domestic cattle — in a word, into the shrewd, skilful and 
m every essential respect modem human being which appears before 
us at the earliest grey dawn of history. A priest at the temple of Sais 
explained to Solon the Greek myth of Phseton through a human ex- 
periencing of some deviation in the course of the bodies which mo\ c 
round the earth in space, resulting m a devastating conflagration on 
the earth. Certainly it becomes clearer and clearer that the dream 
memory of man, formless but shaping itself ever anew after the man- 
ner of sagas, reaches back to catastrophes of vast antiquity, the tra- 
dition of which, fed by recurrent but lesser similar events, established 
itself among various peoples and produced that formation of coulisses 
which forever lures and leads onwards the traveller m time 
Those verses which Joseph had heard and learned by heart related 
among other things the story of the Great Flood. He would m any 
case have known this story even if he had not learned of it in the 
Babylonian tongue and version, for it existed in his western country 
and especially among his own people, although not m quite the same 
form, but with details differing from those m the version current m 
the land of the rivers; just at this very time, indeed, it was in process 
of establishing itself in a variant upon the eastern form. Joseph well 
knew the tale: how all that was flesh, the beasts of the field not ex- 
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ccpted, had coirupted most indescribably His way upon the eaith, 
yes, the earth herself practised whoredom and deceivingly brought 
i 01 th oats whci c u heat liad been sown — and all this despite the warn- 
ings of Noah, so that the Lord and Creator, who saw His very angels 
m\ (lived m this abomination, at length after a last trial of patience, 
(»f a bundled and twenty years, could no longer bear it and be re- 
sponsible for It, but must let the judgment of the flood prevail. And 
nou' He, in His nia)estic good-nature (which the angels in no wise 
shaied), left open a little back door for life to escape by, in the shape 
of a chest, pitched and caulked, into which Noah went up with the 
animals. Joseph knew that too and knew the day on which the crea- 
tui cs entered the ark, it had been the tenth of the month Marcheswan, 
and on the seventeenth the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, at the time of the spring thawing, when Sinus rises in the day- 
time and the fountains of water begin to swell. It was on this day, 
then — Joseph had it from old Eliezer But how often had this day 
come round since then^ He did not consider that, nor did old Eliezer, 
and here begin the foreshortenings, the confusions and the deceptive 
vistas \\ Inch dominate the tradition. 

Heaven knows when there happened that overwhelming encroach- 
ment of the Euphrates, a river at all times tending to irregular courses 
and sudden spate, or that startling irruption of the Persian Gulf into 
the solid land as the result of tornado and earthquake, that catastrophe 
M hich did not precisely create the tradition of the deluge, but gave it 
Its final nouiishment, revivified it with a horrible aspect of life and 
reality and now stood to all later generations as the Deluge. Perhaps 
the rnost recent catastrophe had not been so very long ago, and the 
nearer it was, the more fascinating becomes the question whether, 
and how, the generation which had personal experience of it suc- 
ceeded m confusing their present affliction with the subject of the 
tradition, in other words with the Deluge. It came to pass, and that 
It did so need cause us to feel neither surprise nor contempt. 
The event consisted less in that something past repeated itself, than 
in that it became present. But that it could acquire presentness rested 
upon the fact that the circumstances which brought it about were 
at all times present. The ways of the flesh are perenmally corrupt, and 
may be so in all god-fearingness. For do men know whether they do 
w ell or ill before God and whether that which seems to them good 
IS not to the Heavenly One an abomination^ Men m their folly know 
not God nor the decrees of the lower world; at any time forbearance 
can show itself exhausted, and judgment come into force, and there is 
probably always a warmng voice, a knowledgeable Atrachasis who 
knows how to interpret signs and by taking wise precautions is one 
among ten thousanci to escape destruction. Not without havmg first 
confided to the earth the tablets of knowledge, as the seed-corn of 
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future wisdom, so that when the waters subside, everything can begin 
afresh from the written seed. “At any time”: therein lies the nivstcr\>- 
For the mystery is timeless, but the form of timelessness is the now 
and the here. 

The Deluge, then, had its theatre on the Euphrates River, hut also 
in China Round the year 1300 before our era there mas a fiighiful 
flood in the Hoang-Ho after which the course of the river \\ as 1 egu- 
lated, It was a repetition of the great flood of some thousand and fifty 
years before, whose Noah had been the fifth Fmperor, Yao, and 
which, chronologically speaking, was far from having been the tiuc 
and original Deluge, since the tradition of the latter is coninion to 
both peoples. Just as the Babylonian account, known to Joseph, was 
only a reproduction of earlier and earlier accounts, so the flood itself 
is to be referred back to older and older prototypes; one is convinced 
of being on solid ground at last, when one fixes, as tlic original oiigi- 
nal, upon the sinking of the land Atlantis beneath the waves of the 
ocean — knowledge of w'hich dread event penetrated into all the 
lands of the earth, previously populated fiom that same Atlantis, and 
fixed Itself as a movable tradition forever in the minds of men But 
it IS only an apparent stop and temporary goal According to a Chal- 
daean computation, a period of thirty-nine thousand, one bundled 
and eighty years lay between the Deluge and the first historical dy- 
nasty of the kingdom of the tw'o rivers It follows that the sinking of 
Atlantis, occurring only nine thousand years before Solon, a very 
recent catastrophe indeed, historically considered, certainly cannot 
have been the Deluge. It too was only a repetition, the becoming- 
present of something profoundly past, a frightful refresher to the 
memory, and the original story is to be referred back at least to that 
incalculable point of time when the island continent called “Lcimiiia,” 
in Its turn only a remnant of the old Gondwana continent, sank be- 
neath the waves of the Indian Ocean. 

What concerns us here is not calculable time Rather it is time’s 
abrogation and dissoluuon in the alternation of tradition and proph- 
ecy, which lends to the phrase “once upon a time” its double sense of 
past and future and therewith its burden of potential present. Here 
the idea of reincarnation has its roots. The kings of Babel and the two 
Egypts, that curly-bearded Kurigalzu as well as Horus in the palace 
at Thebes, called Amun-is-satisfied, and all their predecessors and suc- 
cessors, were mamfestations in the flesh of the sun god, that is to say 
the myth became in them a mynenum, and there was no distinction 
left between being and meaning It was not until three thousand years 
later that men began disputing as to whether the Eucharist “was” or 
only “signified” the body of the Sacrifice, but even such highly super- 
erogatory discussions as these cannot alter the fact that the essence 
■of the mystery is and remains the timeless present. Such is the mean- 
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mg of ritual, of the feast Every Christmas the world-saving Babe is 
born anew and lies in the cradle, destined to suffer, to die and to arise 
again And when Joseph, in midsummer, at Shechem or at Beth- 
Lahnia, at the feast of the weeping women, the feast of the burning 
of lamps, the feast of Tammuz, amid much wailing of flutes and joy- 
ful shoutings relived in the explicit present the murder of the lamented 
Son, the youthful god, Osins- Adonis, and his resurrection, there was 
occuirhig that phenomenon, the dissolution of time in mystery, which 
IS of interest for us here because it makes logically unobjectionable a 
method of thought which quite simply recognized a deluge in every 
visitation by w^ater. 

6 

Pa.r4lt.fl w ith the story of the Flood is the tale of the Great Tower, 
Common piopeity like the other, it possessed local presentness in 
manv^ places, and affords quite as good material for dreamy specu- 
lation and the formation of time-coulisses For instance, it is as cer- 
tam as it is excusable that Joseph confused the Great Tower itself 
w ith the temple of the sun at Babel, the so-called E-sagila or House 
of the Lifting of the Head. The Wanderer from Ur had doubtless 
done the same in his time, and it was certainly so considered not only 
in Joseph’s sphere but above all in the land of Shinar itself. To all the 
Chaldtcans, E-sagila, the ancient and enormous terraced tower, built, 
according to their belief, by Bel, the Creator, with the help of the 
black men w'hom he created expressly for the purpose, and restored 
and completed by Hammurabi, the Lawgiver, the Tower, seven sto- 
ries high, of whose brilliantly enamelled splendours Joseph had a 
lively mental picture, to all the Chaldaeans E-sagila signified the pres- 
ent embodiment of an abstract idea handed down from far-away an- 
tiquity; the Tower, the .sky-soaring structure erected by human 
hands. In Joseph’s particular milieu the legend of the Tower pos- 
sessed other and more far-reaching associations, which did not, pre- 
cisely speaking, belong to it, such as the idea of the dispersal. This is 
explainable only by the moon-man’s own personal attitude, his taking 
umbrage and going hence, for the people of Shinar had no such as- 
sociations whatever with the Midgals or citadels of their cities, but 
rather the contrary, seeing that Hammurabi, the Lawgiver, had ex- 
pressly caused It to be written that he had made their summits high 
m order to “bring together again” the scattered and dispersing peo- 
ple under the sway of “him who was sent.” But the moon-man was 
thereby affronted in his notions of the deity, and in the face of Nim- 
rod’s royal policy of concentration had dispersed himself and his, 
and thus in Joseph’s home the past, made present m the shape of 
E-sagila, had become tinctured with the future and with prophecy; 
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a judgment hung over the towering spitc-monumcnt ot Nimrod’s 
royal arrogance, not one brick was to remain upon another, and the 
builders thereof would be brought to confusion and scattered by the 
Lord God of Hosts Thus old Eliezer taught the son ot Jacob, and 
preserved thereby the double meaning of the ‘‘once upon a time,” its 
mingled legend and prophecy, whose product w as the timeless pi cs- 
ent, the Tower of the Chaldaeans. 

To Joseph Its story was the story of the Great Towei itself But it 
is plain that after all E-sagila is only a time-coulissc upon our endless 
path toward the original Tower. One time-couhssc, like many an- 
other Mizraim’s people, too, looked upon the towxr as present, in 
the foim of King Cheops’ amazing desert tomb And in lands of 
whose existence neither Joseph nor old Eliczcr had the faintest no- 
tion, in Central America, that is, the people had likewise their tow cr 
or their image of a tower, the great pyramid of Cliolula, the rums 
of which are of a size and pretentiousness calculated to have aroused 
great anger and envy in the breast of King Cheops. The people of 
Cholula have always denied that they were the authors of this mighty 
structure They declared it to be the work of giants, strangers from 
the cast, they said, a superior race who, filled with drunken longing 
for the sun, had reared it up in their ardour, out of clay and asphalt, 
m order to draw near to the worshipped planet. There is much sup- 
port for the theory that these progressive foreigners W'erc colonists 
rrom Atlantis, and it appears that these sun-worshippers and astrolo- 
gers incarnate always made it their first care, wdicrevcr they went, 
to set up mighty watch-towers, before the faces of the astonished na- 
tives, modelled upon the high towers of their native land, and m par- 
ticular upon the lofty mountain of the gods of wdiich Plato speaks. 
In Atlantis, then, we may seek the prototype of the Great Towxt In 
any case we cannot follow its history further, but must here bring to 
an end our researches upon this extraordinary theme. 

7 

But where was Paradise — the “garden m the East”^ The place of 
happiness and repose, the home of man, where he ate of the tree of 
evil and was driven forth or actually drove himself forth and dis- 
persed himself Young Joseph knew this as well as he knew about 
the flood, and from the same source. It made him smile a little when 
he heard dwellers in the Syrian desert say that the great oasis of Da- 
mascus was Paradise, for that nothing more paradisial could be 
dreamed of than the way it lay among fruit orchards and charm- 
ingly watered gardens nestled between majestic mountain range and 
spreading seas of meadow, full of bustling folk of all races and the 
commerce of rich wares. And for politeness’ sake he shrugged his 
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shoulders only inwardly when men of Miziaim asserted that Egypt 
had been the earliest home of man, being as it was the centre and navel 
of the woild The curly-bearded folk of Shinar, of course, they too 
bciicvcd that then kingly city, called by them the “gateway of God” 
and “bond between heaven and earth” (Bab~ilu, markas same ii iir-- 
sitinv the boy Joseph could repeat the words glibly after them), in 
other words, that Babel was the sacred centre of the earth But in this 
matter of the world-navel Joseph had better and more precise in- 
ionnntion, diawn fiom the personal experience of his good and sol- 
emn and brooding fathci, who, when a young man on his way from 
“Sc\'cn Spiipgs,” the home of his family, to his uncle at Harran m 
the land of Naharain, had quite unexpectedly and unconsciously 
c<)mc upon the real world-navel, the hill-town of Luz, with its sa- 
cred stone circle, which he had then renamed Beth-el, the House of 
CJod, because, flccmg from Esau, he had there been vouchsafed that 
gieatest and most sotemn revelation of his whole life On that height, 
y here Jacob liad set up his stone pillow for a mark and anointed it 
w ith oil, there henceforth was for Joseph and his people the centre 
of tlic world, the umbilical cord between heaven and earth Yet not 
there lay Paradise, rather in the region of the beginnings and of 
the home — somew'hcre thereabouts, in Joseph’s childish conviction, 
w Inch was, moreover, a conviction widely held, whence the man of 
the moon city had once set out, in Lower Shinar, where the river 
drained away and the moist soil between its branches even yet 
alxmndcd in luscious friut-bearing trees. 

Theologians have long favoured the theory that Eden was situ- 
ated somcwheic m southern Babylonia and Adam’s body formed of 
Babylonian soil Yet this is only one more of the coulisse effects wnth 
wdiich wc are already so familiar, another illustration of the process 
of localization and back-reference — only that here it is of a kind 
extraordinary beyond all comparison, alluring us out beyond the 
earthly in the most literal sense and the most comprehensive w^ay, 
only that here the bottom of the well which is human history dis- 
plays Its whole, its immeasurable depth, or rather its bottomlessness, 
to which neither the conception of depth nor of darkness is any 
longer applicable, and we must introduce the conflicting idea of light 
and height, of those bright heights, that is, down from which the Fall 
could take place, the story of which is indissolubly bound up with 
our soul-mcmoiics of the garden of happiness. 

The traditional description of Paradise is in one respect exact. 
There wxnt out, it says, from Eden a river to water the garden, and 
from thence it was parted and came into four heads* the Pison, Gi- 
hon, Euphrates and Hiddekel The Pison, it goes on to say, is also 
called the Ganges; it flows about all India and brings with it gold. 
Hic Gihon is the Nile, the greatest river of the world, that encom- 
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passeth the whole of Ethiopia But Hiddekel, the arrow-swift river, 
IS the Tigris, which flows towards the east of Assyiia This last is not 
disputed But the identity of the Pison and the Gihon w ith the (hin- 
ges and the Nile is denied with considerable authority These arc 
thought to be rather the Araxes which flows into the Caspian Sea, 
and the Halys which flows into the Black Sea, and accordingly the 
site of Paradise would still be in the Babylonian sphere of interest, but 
not in Babylon itself, rather in the Armenian Alpine country noith 
of the Mesopotamian plain, where the two rivers in question ha\c 
their sources close together 

The theory seems reasonably acceptable. For if, as tlie most re- 
garded tradition has it, the “Phrat,” or Euphrates, rose m Paradise, 
then Paradise cannot be situated at the mouth of that iiver But c\ en 
while, with this fact in mind, we award the palm to Armenia, w e 
have done no more than take the step to the next-following fact, in 
other words, we have come only one more coulisse furthci on. 

God, so old Eliezer had instructed Joseph, gave the w'orld four 
quarters, morning, evening, noon and midnight guarded at the scat 
of the Most High by four sacred beasts and four guardian angels, 
which watch over this fixed condition with unchanging eyes Did 
not the pyramids of Lower Egypt exactly face w^th their four sides, 
covered with shining cement, the four quarters of the carth^ And 
thus the arrangement of the rivers of Paradise was conceived. They 
are to be thought of m their course as four serpents, the tips of w hose 
tails touch, whose mouths he far asunder, so that they go out from 
each other towards the four quarters of the heavens. This now is an 
obvious transference It is a geography transferred to a site in Near 
Asia, but familiar to us in another place, now lOsSt, namely, in Atlan- 
tis, where, according to Plato’s narrative and description, these same 
four streams went out from the mount of the gods towering up in 
the middle, and in the same way, that is, at right angles, to the four 
quarters of the earth. All learned strife as to the geogiaphical mean- 
ing of the four head waters and as to the site of the garden itself has 
been shown to be idle and received its quietus, thro\igh the tracing 
backwards of the paradise-idea, from which it appears that the latter 
obtained m many places, founded on the popular memory of a lost 
land, where a wise and progressive humanity passed happy years in a 
frame of things as beneficent as it was blest. We have ficre an un- 
mistakable contamination of the tradition of an actual paradise with 
the legend of a golden age of humanity. Memory seems to go back 
to that land of the Hesperides, where, if reports say truth, a great 
people pursued a wise and pious course under conditions never since 
so favourable. But no, the Garden of Eden it was not, it was not that 
site of the original home and of the Fall, it is only a coulisse and an ap- 
parent goal upon our paradise-seeking pilgrimage in time and space; 
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and our archxology of the earth’s surface seeks for Adam, the first 
man, m times and places whose decline and fall took place before the 
population of Atlantis. 

What a deluded pilgrimage, what an onward-luring hoax^ For even 
if It w ere possible, or excusable, however misleading, to identify as 
Paiadise the land of the golden apples, where the four great rivers 
flowed, how could we, even with the best will in the world to self- 
deception, hold With such an idea, in view of the Lcmurian world 
w hich IS oui next and furthest time-couIisse, a scene wherein the tor- 
tured lai va of the human being — our lovely and well-favoured young 
Joseph w ould have refused with pardonable irritation to recognize 
himself in the picture — endured the nightmare of fear and lust which 
made up his life, in desperate conflict with scaly mountains of flesh 
in the shape of flying lizards and giant newts^ That was no garden 
of Eden, it w as Hell Or rather, it was the first accursed state after 
tlic Fall Not hcic, not at the beginning of time and space was the 
fiuit plucked from the tree of desire and death, plucked and tasted 
1 hat comes first We have sounded the well of time to its depths, and 
not }'ct reached our goal the history of man is older than the material 
w orld w inch is the woik of his will, older than life, which rests upon 
his will. 


8 

A \ KRV ancient tradition of human thought, based upon man’s truest 
knowledge of himself and going back to exceeding early days whence 
It has become incorporated into the succession of religions, prophe- 
cies and doctimcs of the East, into Avesta, Islam, Mamchseamsm, 
Gnosticism and Hellenism, deals with the figure of the first or first 
completely human man, the Hebraic Adam qadmon; conceived as 
a youthful being made out of pure light, formed before the beginning 
of the w^orld as prototype and abstract of humanity. To this concep- 
tion others have attacfied themselves, varying to some extent, yet in 
essentials the same. Thus, and accordingly, primitive man was at his 
very beginning God’s chosen champion in the struggle against that 
e\ il wduch penetrated into the new creation, yet harm befell him, he 
wah fettered by demons, imprisoned in the flesh, estranged from his 
origiiivS, and only freed from the darkness of earthly and fleshly exist- 
ence by a second emissary of the deity, who in some mysterious way 
w as the same as himself, his own higher self, and restored to the world 
of light, leaving behind him, however, some portions of his light, 
which then were utilized for the creation of the material world and 
earthly creatures Amazing tales, these, wherein the religious element 
of redemption is faintly visible behind the cosmogonic frame. For we 
arc told that the original human Son of God contained in His body of 
light the seven metals to which the seven planets correspond and 
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out of which the world is formed Again it is said that this human 
light-essence, issuing from the paternal primitive source, descended 
through the seven planetary spheres and the lord of each partook of 
his essence But then looking down he perceived his image mii lorcil 
in matter, became enamoured of it, went down unto it and thus fell 
m bondage to lower nature All w’hich explains man’s double self, an 
indissoluble combination of godlike attributes and free essence w ich 
sore enslavement to the baser world. 

In this narcissistic picture, so full of tragic charm, the meaning of 
the tradition begins to clarify itself, the clarification is complete at 
the point where the descent of the Child of God from 1 Iis w oild of 
light into the world of nature loses the character of mere obedient 
pursuance of a higher order, hence guiltless, and becomes an inde- 
pendent and voluntary motion of longing, by that token guilty. And 
at the same time we can begin to unravel the meaning of that “sec- 
ond emissary” who, identical in a higher sense with 1:110 light-man. 
conies to fiee him from his involvement with the darkness and to lead 
him home For the doctrine now proceeds to divide the world into 
the three pcisonal elements of matter, soul and spirit, among whom, 
and between w'hom and the Deity there is woven the romance, whose 
real protagonist is the soul of mankind, adventurous and in adven- 
ture creative, a mvthus, which, complete by reason of its combina- 
tion of oldest record and newest prophecy,’ gives us clear leading as 
to the true site of Paradise and upon the stoiy of the Fall 

It IS stated that the soul, which is to say the primevally human, u as, 
like matter, one of the principles laid down from the lieginning, and 
that It possessed life but no knowledge. It had, in fact, so little that, 
though dwelling in the nearness of God, in a lofty sphere of happi- 
ness and peace, it let itself be disturbed and confused by the inclina- 
tion— in a literal sense, implying direction — towards still fonnless 
matter, avid to mingle with this and evoke forms upon which it could 
compass physical desires. But the yearning and pain of its pa.ssion did 
not diminish after the soul had let itself be betrayed to a descent 
from Its home, they were heightened even to torment by the circum- 
stance that mattei sluggishly and obstinately preferred to remain in 
Its original formless state, would hear nothing of taking on form to 
please the soul, and set up all imaginable opposition to being so 
formed But now God intervened, seeing nothing for it, probably, 
in such a posture of affairs, but to come to the aid of the soul, 1 -lis 
errant concomitance. He supported the soul as it wrestled in love 
with refractory matter. He created the world, that is to say, by way 
of assistmg the primitive human being He brought forth solid and 
permanent forms, m order that the soul might gratify physical de- 
sires upon these and engender man. But immediately afterwards, in 
pursuance of a considered plan, He did something else. He sent, such 
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literally arc the words of the source upon which I am drawing, He 
sent out of the substance of His divinity spirit to man in this world, 
that It might rouse from its slumber the soul in the frame of man, and 
show' It, by the Father’s command, that this woild was not its place, 
and that its sensual and passional enterprise had been a sin, as a con- 
sequence of winch the creation of the world was to be regarded. 
What in tiuth the spirit ever strives to make clear to the human soul 
imprisoned m matter, the constant theme of its admonitions, is pre- 
cisely this that the creation of the world came about only by reason 
of Its folly m mingling with matter, and that once it parted therefrom 
the w Olid of form would no longer have any existence. To rouse the 
soul to this view is the task of the reasonable spirit, all its hoping and 
sti iving arc directed to the end that the passionate soul, once aware of 
the whole situation, will at length reacknowledge its home on high, 
stiikc out of Its consciousness the lower world and stiive to regain 
once more that lofty sphere of peace and happiness In the very mo- 
ment w hen that happens the lower world will be absolved, matter 
will W’ln back her own sluggish will, being released from the bonds of 
form to rejoice once more, as she ever did and ever shall, in form- 
lessness, and be liappy in her own way. 

Thus fai the doctrine and the romance of the soul. And here, be- 
yond a doubt, we have come to the very last “backward,” reached 
the remotest human past, fixed upon Paradise and tracked down the 
story of the Fall, of knowledge and of death, to its pure and original 
form. The original human soul is the oldest thing, more correctly an 
oldest thing, for it has always been, before time and before form, 
just as God has always been and likewise matter As for the intelli- 
gent spirit, in whom we recognize the “second emissary” entrusted 
with the task of leading the soul back home, although in some unde- 
fined way closely related to it, yet it is after all not quite the same, 
for It IS younger, a missionary sent by God for the soul’s instruction 
and release, and thus for accomplishing the dissolution of the world 
of form. If m some of its phases the dogma asserts or allegorically in- 
dicates the higher oneness of soul and spirit, it probably does so on 
good ground; this, however, does not exclude the conception that the 
human soul is originally conceived as being God’s champion against 
the evil in the world, and the role ascribed to it very like the one 
which falls to the spirit sent to effect its own release. Certainly the 
reason why the dogma fails to explain this matter clearly is that it 
has not acliicved a complete portrayal of the role |3layed by the spirit 
in the romance of the soul; obviously the tradition requires filling 
out on this point. 

In this world of form and death conceived out of the marriage of 
soul and matter, the task of the spirit is clearly outlined and unequivo- 
cal. Its mission consists m awakening the soul, in its self-forgetful 
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involvement with form and death, to the memory of its higher ori- 
gin, to convince it that its relation with matter is a mistaken one, and 
finally to make it yearn for its original source with ever stiongcr 
yearning, until one day it frees itself wholly from pain and desire and 
wings away homewards. And theiewith straightway the end of the 
worid IS come, death done away and matter restored to hci ancient 
freedom But as it will sometimes happen that an ambassador fiom 
one kingdom to another and hostile one, if he stay thcie for long, 
will fall a prey to corruption, from his own country’s point of view , 
gliding unconsciously over to the other’s habits of thought and fa- 
vouring Its interests, settling down and adapting himself and taking 
on colour, until at last he becomes unavailable as a rcpicscntative of 
his own world, this or something like it must be the expenence of 
the spirit in its mission The longer it stops below , the longci it plies 
Its diplomatic activities, the moic they suffer from an inw aid breach, 
not to be concealed from the higher sphere, and in all piobability 
leading to its recall, weie the pioblem of a substitute easier to solve 
than It seems is the case 

There is no doubt that its role as slayer and grave-digger of the 
world begins to trouble the spirit in the long run For its point of 
view alters, being coloured by its sSojourn below, wiiilc being, in its 
own mind, sent to dismiss death out of the woi Id, it finds itself on the 
contrary regarded as the deathly principle, as that which brings death 
into the world. It is, in fact, a matter of the point of view, the angle 
of approach One may look at it one w^ay, or the other Only one 
needs to know one’s own proper attitude, that to w Inch one is obli- 
gated from home, otherwise there is bound to occur the phenome- 
non which I objectively chaiacterized as corruption, and one is alien- 
ated from one’s natural duties. And here appears a certain weakness 
in the spirit’s character he does not enjoy his reputation as the prin- 
ciple of death and the destroyer of forai — though he did largely 
bring It upon himself, out of his great impulse tow^ards judgment, 
even when directed against himself — and it becomes a point of hon- 
our with him to get nd of it. Not that he would willfully betray his 
mission Rather against his intention, under pressure, out of that im- 
pulse and from a stimulus which one might describe as an unsanc- 
tioned infatuation for the soul and its passional activities, the w'ords 
of his own mouth betray him, they speak in favour of the soul and 
Its enterprise, and by a kind of sympathetic refinement upon his own 
pure motives, utter themselves on the side of life and form. It is an 
open question, whether such a traitorous or near-traitorous attitude 
does the spirit any good, and whether he cannot help serving, even 
by that very conduct, the purpose for which he was sent, namely the 
dissolution of the material world bv the releasing of the soul from it; 
or whether he does not know all this, and only thus conducts him- 
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self f)ccausc he is at bottom certain that he may permit himself 
so much At all events, this shrewd, self-denying identification of his 
own W'lll with that of the soul explains the allegorical tendency of 
the talc, according to which the ‘'second emissary’’ is another self 
of that light-man who w^as sent out to do battle with evil Yes, it is 
possible that this part of the tale conceals a prophetic allusion to cer- 
tain mysterious decrees of God, which were considered by the teach- 
cis and pieachers as too holy and inscrutable to be uttered. 

9 

Wr can, objectively considered, speak of a “Fall” of the soul of the 
primc\al light-man’ only by over-emphasizing the moral factor The 
soul, certainly, has sinned against itself, frivolously sacrificing its orig- 
inal blissful and peaceful state — but not against God in the sense of 
offending any prohibition of His m its passional enterprise, for such 
a prohilntion, at least according to the doctrine we have received, 
w as not issued True, pious tradition has handed down to us the com- 
mand of God to the first man, not to eat of the tree of the “knowl- 
edge of good and evil”, but we must remember that we are here 
dealing w'^ith a secondaiy and already earthly event, and with human 
beings who had with God’s own creative aid been generated out of 
the know ledge of matter by the soul, if God really set them this test, 
He undoubtedly knew beforehand how it would turn out, and the 
only obscurity lies in the question, why He did not refrain from is- 
suing a prohibition w^hich, being disobeyed, would simply add to the 
malicious joy of His angelic host, whose attitude towards man was 
already most unfavourable But the expression “good and evil” is a 
recognized and admitted gloss upon the text, and what we are really 
dealing wnth is knowledge, which has as its consequence not the abil- 
ity to distinguish between good and evil, but rather death itself, so 
that we need scarcely doubt that the “prohibition” too is a well- 
meant but not very pertinent addition of the same kind. 

Everything speaks for such an explanation, but principally the fact 
that God w^as not incensed at the yearning behaviour of the soul, did 
not expel it nor add any punishment to the measure of suffering which 
It voluntarily drew upon itself and which indeed was outweighed by 
the might of its desire. It is even clear that He was seized if not by 
understanding at least by pity, when He saw the passion of the soul 
Unsummoned and straightway He came to its aid, and took a hand 
personally in the struggles of the soul to know matter in love, by 
making the world of form and death issue from it, that the soul 
might take its pleasure thereupon, and certainly this was an attitude 
of God in which pity and understanding are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from one another. 
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Of sm in the sense of an offence to God and His expressed xv ill \\ e 
can scarcely speak in this connection, especially when \vc considci 
the peculiar immediacy of God’s relation with the being which 
sprang from this mingling of soul and matter this human being of 
whom the angels xvere unmistakably and with good reason jealous 
from the very first It made a profound impression on Joseph, w hen 
old Eliezer told him of these matters, speaking of them just as we 
read them to-day m the Hebrew commentaries upon cailv histor\. 
Had not God, they say, held His tongue and wisely kept silence 
upon the fact that not only righteous but also evil things would pro- 
ceed from man, the creation of man xvould ccitamly not ha\T been 
permitted bv the “kingdom of the stern” The words give us an 
extraordinary insight into the situation. They show% above all, that 
“sternness” w^as not so much the property of God Himself as oi I bs 
entourage, upon whom He seems to have been dependent, in a cci- 
tain, if of course not decisive way, for He preferred not to tell them 
what w^as going on, out of fear lest they make Him difficulties, and 
only revealed some things and kept othcis to Himself. But does not 
this indicate that He w^as interested m the creation of the woild, 
rather than that He opposed it^ So that if the soul wws not diicctly 
provoked and encouraged by God to its enterprise, at least it did n(')t 
act against His wall, but only against the angels’ — and their somew hat 
less than friendly attitude towards man is clear from the beginning. 
The creation by God of that living world of good and evil, the inter- 
est He displayed m it, appeared to them in the light of a majestic 
caprice, it piqued them, indeed, for they saw in it, probably with 
some justice, a certain disgust with their own psalm-chantmg purity. 
Astonished and reproachful questions, such as “What is man, ’O 
Lord, that Thou art mindful of him^” are forever on their lips, and 
God answers indulgently, benevolently, evasively, sometimes with 
irritation and in a sense distinctly mortifying to their pride. The fall 
of Shemmsel, a very great prince among the angels, having twelve 
pairs of wings whereas the seraphim and sacred beasts had only six 
apiece, is not very easy to explain, but its immediate cause must "have 
been these dissensions; so old Eliezer taught — the lad diank it in 
with strained attention. It had always been Shemmacl who stirred up 
the other angels against man, or rather against God’s sympathy for 
him, and when one day God commanded the heavenly hosts to fall 
down before Adam, on account of his understanding and because he 
could call all things by their names, they did indeed comply wath 
the order, some scowlingly, others with ill-concealed smiles — all but 
Shemmael, who did not do it. He declared, with a candour born of his 
wrathfulness, that it was ridiculous for beings created of the efful- 
gence of glory to bow down before those made out of the dust of 
the earth And thereupon took place his fall — Eliezer described it by 
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sa\ ing that it looked from a distance like a falling star. The other 
angels must have been well frightened by this event, which caused 
them to behave ever afterwards with great discretion on the subject 
of man, but it is plain that whenever sinfulness got the upper hand 
on earth, as in Sodom and Gomorrah and at the time of the Flood, 
there \vai> rejoicing among the angels and corresponding embarrass- 
ment to the Creator, who found His hand forced to scourge the of- 
fenders, though less of His own desire than under moral pressure 
fiom the heavenly host But let us now consider once more, m the 
light of the foregoing, the matter of the “second emissary” of the 
spirit, and whethci he is really sent to effect the dissolution of the ma- 
tei lal w^orld by setting free the soul and bringing it back home 
It IS possible to argue that this is not God’s meaning, and that the 
spirit was not, in fact, sent down expressly after the soul in order to 
act the part of grave-digger to the world of forms created by it with 
(iod’s connivance The mystery is perhaps a different one, residing in 
that part of the doctrine which says that the “second emissaiy” was 
no other than the first light-man sent out anew against evil We have 
long known that these mysteries deal very freely with the tenses, and 
may quite readily use the past with reference to the future It is pos- 
sible that the saving, soul and spirit were one, really means that they 
are sometime to become one This seems the more tenable in that the 
spirit IS of Its nature and essentially the principle of the future, and 
represents the It will be. It is to be, whereas the goodness of the 
form-bound soul has reference to the past and the holy It was It re- 
mains controversial, which is life and which death, since both, the 
soul involved with nature and the spirit detached from the world, 
the principle of the past and the principle of the future, claim, each 
in Its own way, to be the water of life, and each accuses the other of 
dealings with death Neither quite wrongly, since neither nature 
without spirit nor spirit without nature can truly be called life. But 
the mystery, and the unexpressed hope of God, lie in their union, in 
the genuine penetration of the spirit into the world of the soul, in the 
inter-penetration of both principles, in a hallowing of the one through 
the other which should bring about a present humanity blessed with 
blessing from heaven above and from the depths beneath 
Such then might be considered the ultimate meaning and hidden 
potentiality of the doctrine — though even so there must linger a 
strong clement of doubt whether the bearing of the spirit, self- 
betraying and subservient as we have described it to be, out of all too 
sensitive reluctance to be considered the principle of death, is cal- 
culated to lead to the goal in view. Let him lend all his wit to the 
dumb passion of the soul; let him celebrate the grave, hail the past 
as life’s unique source, and confess himself the malicious zealot and 
murderously life-enslaving will; whatever he says he remains that 
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which he IS, the warnini’ emissary, the principle of contradittion, 
umbrage and dispersal, M'hich stirs up emotions of disquiet and excep- 
tional wretchedness in the breast of one single man among the biitlicly 
agreeing and accepting host, drives him foith out of the gates of the 
past and the known into the uncertain and the adventuious, and 
makes him like unto the stone xshich, by detaching itself and lolling, 
IS destined to set up an ever-increasing rolling and sequence of events, 
of which no man can see the end. 


lO 

In such wise are formed those beginnings, those time-coulisses of the 
past, where memory may pause and find a hold whereon to Iiase its 
personal history — as Joseph did on Ur, the city, and his forefather’s 
exodus therefrom It was a tradition of spiritual unrest, he had it in 
his blood, the world about him and his own life were conditioned by 
It, and he paid it the tribute of lecognition when he recited aloud 
those veises from the tablets which ran 

Why ordainest thou unrest to my son Cilgamesh, 

Gavest him a heart that knoweth not repose’ 

Disquiet, questioning, hearkening and seeking, wicstling for God, 
a bitterly sceptical labouring over the true and" the just, the whence 
and the whither, his own name, his own nauire, the true meaning of 
the Highest — how all that, bequeathed down the gcneiations from 
the man from Ur, found expression in Jacob’s look, in his lofty blow 
and the peering, careworn gaze of his brown eyes; and how confid- 
ingly Joseph loved this nature, of which his own was aware as a 
nobility and a distinction and xvhich, precisely as a consciousness of 
higher concerns and anxieties, lent to his father’s peison all the dig- 
nity, reserve and solemnity which made it so impressive. Unrest and 
dignity — that is the sign of the spirit, and with childishly unabashed 
fondness Joseph recognized the seal of tradition upon his father’s 
brow, so different from that upon his own, which was so much 
blither and freer, coming as it chiefly did from his lovely mother’s 
side, and making him the conversable, social, communicable being he 
pre-eminently was. But why should he have felt abashed before that 
brooding and careworn father, knowing himself so greatly beloved’ 
The habitual knowledge that he was loved and preferred conditioned 
and coloured his being, it was decisive likewise for his attitude to- 
wards the Highest, to Whom, m his fancy, he ascribed a form, so far 
as was permissible, precisely like Jacob’s A higher replica of his fa- 
ther, by Whom, Joseph was naively convinced, he was beloved even 
as he was beloved of his father For the moment, and still afar oflr, I 
should like to characterize as “bridelike” his relation to Adon the 
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heavenly For Joseph knew that there were Babylonian women, sa- 
cred to Ishtar or to Mylitta, unwedded but consecrated to pious de- 
votion, \\ ho dwelt in cells within the temple, and were called “pure” 
or “holy,” also “brides of God,” '■‘‘emtu ” Somethmg of this feeling 
was in Joseph’s own nature a sense of consecration, an austere bond, 
and M ith it a flow of fantasy which may have been the decisive in- 
gredient in his mental inheritance, and which will give us to think 
when we ai e down below in the depths beside him. 

On the other hand, despite all his own devotion, he did not quite 
follow or accept the form it had taken in his father’s case the care, 
the anxiousness, the unrest, which were expressed m Jacob’s uncon- 
querable dislike of a settled existence such as would have befitted his 
dignity, and in his temporary, improvised, half-nomad mode of life 
He too, \\ ithout any doubt, was beloved, cherished and preferred of 
God — for if Joseph was that, surely it was on his father’s account' 
The God Shaddai had made his father rich in Mesopotamia, rich in 
cattle and multifarious possessions, moving among his troop of sons, 
his train of women, his servants and his flocks, he might have been a 
prince among the princes of the land, and that he was, not only m 
outward seeming but also by the power of the spirit, as “mbi” which 
IS the prophesier, as a wise man, full of knowledge of God, “exceed- 
ing wise,” as one of the spiritual leaders and elders upon whom the 
inheritance of the Chaldaian had come, and who had at times been 
thought of as his lineal descendants. No one approached Jacob save 
in tlic most respectful and ceremonious way, in dealings and trade 
one called him “my lord” and spoke of oneself in humble and con- 
temptuous terms Why did he not live with his family, as a property- 
owner in one of the cities, in Hebron itself, Urusalim or Shechem, in 
a house built of stone and wood, beneath which he could bury his 
dead^ Why did he live like an Ishmaelite or Bedouin, in tents outside 
the town, in the open country, not even in sight of the citadel of 
Kirjath Arba, beside the well, the caves, the oaks and the terebinths, 
in a camp which might be struck at any time — as though he might 
not stop and take root with the others, as though from hour to hour 
he must be awaiting the word which should make him take down 
huts and stalls, load poles, blankets and skins on the pack-camels, and 
be off’ Joseph knew why, of course. Thus it must be, because one 
served a God whose nature was not repose and abiding comfort, but 
a God of designs for the future, in whose will inscrutable, great, far- 
reaching things were in process of becoming, who, with His brood- 
ing will and His world-planning, was Himself only in process of be- 
coming, and thus was a God of unrest, a God of cares, who must be 
sought for, for whom one must at all times keep oneself free, mobile 
and in readiness. 

In a word, it was the spirit, he that digmfied and then again he 
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that debased, who forbade Jacob to live a settled life in towns, and if 
little Joseph sometimes regretted the fact, having a uste foi pomp 
and worldly circumstance, we must accept this trait of his tharattet 
and let others make up for it As for me, who now draw niv nana- 
tive to a close, to plunge, voluntarily, into limitless adventure (the 
word “plunge” being used advisedly), I wnll not conceal my native 
and comprehensive understanding of the old man’s restless uncase and 
dislike of any fixed habitation. For do I not know’’ the feeling^ To 
me too has not unrest been ordained, have not 1 too been endow ed 
w'lth a heart which knoweth not repose^ The story-teller’s star — is 
It not the moon, lord of the road, the w anderer, who moves in his 
stations, one after another, freeing himself from each’ For the story- 
teller makes many a station, roving and relating, but pauses only rent- 
wise, awaiting further directions, and soon feels his heart beating 
high, partly with desire, partly too from fear and anguish of the llesli, 
but in any case as a sign that he must take the road, tow ards fresh 
adventures which are to be painstakingly lived through, down to their 
remotest details, according to the restless spirit’s w ill. 

Already we arc well under way, we have left far behind us the sta- 
tion where we briefly paused, we have forgotten it, and as is the 
fashion of travellers have begun to look across the distance at the 
world we are now to enter, in order that wc may not feel too strange 
and awkward when we arrive Has the journey alicady lasted too 
long> No wonder, for this time it is a descent into hell'' Deep, deep 
down it goes, we pale as we leave the light of day and descend into 
the unsounded depths of the past. 

Why do I turn pale, why does my heart beat high — not only since 
I set out, but even since the first command to do so — and not only 
with eagerness but still more with physical fear? Is not the past the 
story-teller’s element and native air, does he not take to it as a fish to 
water5> Agreed. But reasoning like this will not avail to make my 
heart cease throbbing with fear and curiosity, probably because the 
past by which I am well accustomed to let myself be carried far and 
far away is quite another from the past into "which I now shudder- 
ingly descend: the past of life, the dead-and-gone world, to which 
my own life shall more and more profoundly belong, of which its 
beginnings are already a fairly deep part. To die that means actually 
to lose sight of tune, to travel beyond it, to exchange for it eternity 
and presentness and therewith for the first time, life For the essence 
of life IS presentness, and only in a mythical sense does its mystery 
appear in the time-forms of past and future. They are the way, so to 
speak, in which life reveals itself to the folk; the mystery belongs to 
the initiate. Let the folk be taught that the soul wanders. But the wise 
know that this teaching is only the garment of the mystery of the 
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ctciniii picsentness of the soul, and that all life belongs to it, so soon 
as death shall have broken its solitary prison cell. I taste of death and 
knowledge when, as story-teller, I adventure into the past, hence 
my cagcincss, hence my fear and pallor. But eagerness has the upper 
hand, and I do not deny that it is of the flesh, for its theme is the first 
and last of all our questioning and speaking and all our necessity, the 
natuic of man That it is wdiich w^e shall seek out in the underworld 
and death, as Ishtar thcie sought Tammuz and Isis Osins, to find it 
w heic It lies and is, m the past 

I' or It /t, alw ays n, however much we may say It was. Thus speaks 
the nn til, w hicli is only the garment of the mystery But the holiday 
gaiment of the mystery is the feast, the recurrent feast w^hich be- 
strides the tenses and makes the has-been and the to-be present to the 
popular sense What wondei then, that on the day of the feast hu- 
manirN” is in a ferment and conducts itself with licensed abandon^ For 
in ir life and death meet and know each other Feast of story-telling, 
rhou ait the festal garment of life’s mystery, for thou conjurest up 
timclcssness in the mind of the folk, and mvokest the myth that it 
ma\ be relived in the actual present Feast of death, descent into hell, 
thou air vcnly a feast and a revelling of the soul of the flesh, which 
not for nothing clings to the past and the graves and the solemn It 
w'as But may the spirit too be with thee and enter into thee, that 
thou mavest be blest with a blessing from heaven above and from 
the depths licneath. 

Dow’n, then, and no quaking^ But are we going at one fell swoop 
into the botfomlcssness of the welP No, not at all Not much more 
than three thousand years deep — and what is that, compared with the 
liottonP At that stage men do not wear horn armour and eyes in 
then foreheads and do battle with flying newts They are men like 
ourselves — aside from that measure of dreamy indefiniteness m their 
habits of thought wduch we have agreed to consider pardonable. So 
the homckccping man talks to himself when he sets out on a journey, 
and then, when the matter becomes serious, gets fever and palpita- 
tions none the less Am I really, he asks himself, going to the ends of 
the earth and away from the realms of the everyday^ No, not at all, 
I am only going there and thither, where many people have been 
before, only a day or so away from home And thus we too speak, 
with reference to" the country which awaits us. Is it the land of no- 
where, the countiy of the moon, so different from aught that ever 
was on sea or land" that we clutch our heads in sheer bewilderment^ 
No, it IS a country such as we have often seen, a Mediterranean land, 
not exactly like home, rather dusty and stony, but certainly not fan- 
tastic, and above it move the familiar stars. There it lies, mountain 
and valley, cities and roads and vineclad slopes, with a turbid river 
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darting arrowy among the green thickets, thcie it lies sti etched out 
m the past, like meadows and streams m a fairy talc Perhaps you 
closed your eyes, on the journey down, open them now’ We have 
arrived See how the moonlight-sharpened shadows he across the 
peaceful, rolling landscape’ Feel the mild spring freshness of the 
summer-starry night’ 



Chapter I 

BY THE WELL 

ISHTAR 

1 1 was beyond the hills north of Hebron, a little east of the Jerusalem 
load, in the month Adah, a spring evening, so brightly moonlit that 
one could have seen to read, and the leaves of the single tree there 
standing, an ancient and mighty terebinth, short-trunked, with strong 
and spreading blanches, stood out fine and sharp against the light, 
beside their clusters of blossom — highly distinct, yet shimmering in 
a web of moonlight. This beautiful tree was sacred. In more than one 
ay enliglitenmcnt was to be had within its shadow from the mouth 
of man, for w'hocvei through personal experience had aught to com- 
municate of the divine would gather hearers together under its 
blanches, but likewise in more inspired manner For persons who slept 
leaning their heads against the trunk had repeatedly been vouchsafed 
dispcnsation.s and commands in a dream, and at the offering of burnt 
sacrifices, the frequency of which was witnessed by the stone slaugh- 
tering table, where a low fire burned on the blackened slab, the be- 
haviour of the smoke, the flight of birds, or even a sign from heaven 
Itself had often, in the course of the years, proved that a peculiar 
efficacy lay in these pious doings at the foot of the tree. 

There were other trees nearby, if none so venerable as this single 
one; even other terebinths, as well as leafy fig trees and evergreen 
oaks, these last sent out bare roots along the trodden ground, and 
their foliage, pallid in the moonlight, between needle and leaf, looked 
Iflcc thorny fans. Behind the trees, southwards toward the lull that 
shut off tHc town, and even mounting up its slope, stood houses and 
cattle-byres, whence the hollow lowing of a bullock, the snort of a 
camel or the anguished onset of the asses’ bray sounded sometimes 
across the silence of the night. Now, toward midnight, the prospect 
was vacant, the moon, three-quarters full and shining high in the sky, 
lighted first the space round the oracle-tree, tvhich was enclosed by 
an extended mossy wall made of two courses of roughly-hewn square 
stone and looked like a terrace with a low parapet; and then revealed 
the level land beyond stretching away to the billowing hills that 
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closed the horizon It was a region populous with olive ticcs and 
tamarisk thickets, traversed by many paths, in the distance it turned 
to treeless pasturcland, where the light from a shepherd’s camp fiic 
glimmered here and there Cyclamens bloomed along the pauper, 
their lilac and rose-colour bleached by the moonlight, white ciociis 
and led anemone spiang among grass and moss at the base of the ti ccs. 
Flowery and spicy scents were on the air, mingled with odours of 
wood-smoke and dung and moist exhalations from the trees. 

The sky was glorious A broad band of light cnciicled the moon, 
her lustre m all its mildness wsis so stiong that it almost hint the cyCvS, 
and star-seed seemed to have been scattered, flung as it w ei e with open 
hand acioss the firmament, here sparsely, there thick and rich in 
ordered patterns of twinkling light. In the south-\vcst, Sirius-Ninurta 
stood out, a clear and living blue-white fire, a ray-daiting gem, he 
formed a group with Procyon, standing higher and fuithcr south m 
the Little Dog Marduk the king had soon after sunset taken the field 
and would shine on all night, he might have rivalled Sinus, had nor 
the moon diminished the brightness of his rays. Ncrgal wws there, not 
far from the zenith, a little south-east the seven-named foe, the 
Elamite, portending plague and death — \ve call him Mars. But earlier 
than he, Saturn, the just and constant, had risen above the hoi izon and 
w^as glittering southwards m the meridian. And familiar Orion, with 
his splendid red star, a huntsman girded and armed, was declining 
towards the w^'est In the west too, only further south, Columba hov- 
ered, Regulus m Leo beckoned from on high, the Great Bear likewise 
had climbed to the top of the sky, while rcd-ycllow Arcturiis in 
Bootes still stood low in the north-east, and the yellow light of Cape! la 
and the constellation of Auriga had already sunk deep tow'ard evening 
and midnight. But lovelier than all these, fierier than any portent or 
the whole host of the Kokabim, was Ishtar, sister, mother and wife, 
Astartc the queen, following the sun and low in the west. She glowed 
silvery and sent out fugitive rays, she glittered in points of fire and a 
tall flame stood up from her like the tip of a spear, 

THE TABLE AND THE FLESH 

There were eyes here well-skilled in the observation and interpreta- 
tion of all this — dark eyes lifted up to receive the whole of this mani- 
fold shining. They sought the causeway of the zodiac, the fixed ridge 
that ordered the billows of the sky, where the guardians of time kept 
watch, that sacred order of signs which had begun to appear in quick 
succession after the brief twilight of these latitudes; and first the Bull, 
for when these eyes were on earth, the sun stood at the beginning 
of spring in the sign of the Ram, and thus with the sun that sign went 
down into the depths. They smiled, those knowing eyes, at the Twins, 
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as they declined at evening from the zemth, one glance to eastwards 
show^cd them the Ear in the Virgin’s hand But always as though 
irresistibly drawn they returned to the quarter of the sky where the 
moon showed her gleaming silver shield and dazzled them by the 
pure mild lustre of her light 

1 hey weic the eyes of a youth, who sat by the maigm of a well 
near the sacred tree. The watery depths were enclosed by a masonry 
wall, with a stone arch above, the youth’s bare feet rested upon 
broken steps that led up to the mouth all round, and both feet and 
^»tcp were w^et from the pouring of water In a drier spot lay his upper 
garment, yellow wnth a w ide rust-red border, and his neats-leather 
sandals, which were almost shoes, having flexible sides wheiein to 
thrust feet and ankles. The lad had lowered his shirt of coarse 


bleached linen and tied the sleeves about his hips, the brown skin of 
his body glistened oily m the moonlight, the torso seemed rather full 
and heavy m proportion to the childish head, and the high square 
shoulders looked Egyptian. He had washed in the very cold water 
from the well, showering himself again and again with the pail and 
dippci — a process w^hich was both a pious duty and a much-enjoyed 
refreshment after the burdensome heat of the day Then he had 
suppled his limbs with scented olive oil from a salve-box of opaque 
iridescent glass that stood beside him, but had not removed the light 
myrtle wreath from his hair nor the amulet that hung round his neck 
from a bronzed lace, and contained a little packet stitched with root 
fibres of strong protective virtue. 

He seemed now to be performing his devotions, his face upturned 
to the moonlight which shone full upon it, his elbows upon his hips 
but the forearms held out, palms extended, thus he sat, weaving to 
and fro, and words or sounds came from his lips, half spoken, half 
sung. He wore a ring of blue faience on his left hand, and both finger- 
and toe-nails showed traces of brick-red henna dye. Probably his 
vanity had led him to put it on, in order to dazzle the eyes of the 
W’^on/en on the housetops, when last he had attended a feast in the 
town. But he needed no cosmetics and might have confided only in 
his own pretty face which God had given him, whose childish oval 
was charming indeed, particularly the gentle look in the black, some- 
what slanting eyes Beautiful people are prone to heighten the gifts 
of nature and to “dress the part,” probably in obedience to their 
pleasing role and with a sense of performing service for gifts received. 
It is quite possible to interpret their conduct as an act of piety and so 
justify It, whereas for the ugly to deck themselves out is folly of a 
sadder kind. But even beauty is never perfect, and by that very reason 
clings to vanity and makes a self-imposed ideal of what she lacks — 
another error, since her secret power lies m the very attractiveness of 
the incomplete. 
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This youth by the well — saga and story have w^oven a halo of 
legendary loveliness about his head, at which, seeing hnn now^ in the 
flesh, we may have cause to wonder — even though the moon is on 
his side and lends her soft enchantment to dazzle our judgment Yes, 
what all, as the days multiplied, was not said and sung, m apoci\ pha 
and pseudepigrapha, in praise of his outward man — praise at w Inch 
seeing him we might incline to smile' That his countenance shamed 
the splcndoui of the moon and sun is the least that w as said. Literall) 
It was written, that he was fain to wear a veil about his head and face 
that the hearts of the people might not melt with the fire ot eaithlv 
longing for his god-givcn beauty, and again, that those wiio saw him 
without the veil, “deep-sunk in blissful contemplation,” had no longer 
recognized the youth Oriental legend docs not hesitate to declare 
that half the available supply of beauty m the world tell to this one 
youth and the rest of mankind divided the other half A Persian pvict 
of the highest authority goes further still he diaw s a fantastic picture 
of a single goldpiece of six half-ounces’ weight, in which all the 
beauty of the earth was melted down, five of w Inch then, so the poet 
rapturously sings, fell to the paragon, the incomparable. 

A reputation like that, arrogant and immcasuiablc because it no 
longer reckons on being checked, has a bewildering and contagious 
effect. It IS an actual hindrance to objective observation of the facts. 
There are many instances of the influence of such exaggeration bv 
common consent, which then blinds the individual judgment and 
makes it willingly or even fanatically subservient to the prevailing 
view Some twenty years before the time of which I now speak, a 
certain man, closely related, as you shall hear, to the youth by the 
well, bred sheep and sold them m the district of Hairan m the land of 
Mesopotamia, said sheep having such a reputation that people would 
pay fantastic prices for them, although it was plain to any eye that 
they were not fairy sheep but quite normal and natural ones, although 
of excellent breeding and quality. Such is the power of our human 
need to stand with the majority' But though we must not be influ- 
enced m this matter by reports which we find ourselves in a position 
to confront with reality, yet let us not err in the other direction with 
excess of tendency to carp. For the posthumous enthusiasm winch 
threatens our judgment cannot have arisen out of nothing at all, it 
must have been rooted m reality, the tribute must have been paid in 
good part to the person when he was still alive. But to sympathize 
on SESthetic grounds we must adjust ourselves to the dark Arabian 
taste then and there current, and certainly from that point of view 
the youth must have been so beautiful, and so well-favoured, that at 
first glance he could really have been taken for a god. 

Let me then pay heed to my words, and without either weak com- 
pliance or hypercritical airs venture the statement that the face of the 
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youthful nioon-worshipper by the well was lovely even in its defects. 
I^'or instance, the nostrils of his rather short and very straight nose 
were really too thick, but the fact itself made them look dilated and 
imparted liveliness, passion and a fleeting pride to the face and set off 
the friendly expression of the eyes. The curling lips suggested a 
pi Olid sensuality which I would not censure, since it might be decep- 
tive, and moreover in that time and place would be accounted a vir- 
tue. But 1 am justified in finding the space between mouth and nose 
too full and aichcd — or I should be, rather, had it not been counter- 
balanced bv a peculiarly charming contour of the corners of the 
mouth, from which, only by laying the lips together, without the 
least muscular tension, there ensued the serenest smile. The forehead 
above the thick and well-drawn brows was tranquil below, above 
It ran into bays beneath heavy black hair which was confined by a 
light-coloured leather thong as well as by the myrtle wreath The 
hair fell like a bag m the neck behind, leaving the ears free — and 
\v ith the ears all would have been well, but that the lobes had been 
made rather long and fleshy by the silver rings worn since early 
childhood. 

Was the youth praying, then^ Surely his pose was too easy for 
that, he should have been erect on his feet The lifted hands and mur- 
mured singsong seemed more like a self-absorbed game, a soft dia- 
logue with the planet which he addressed He rocked and prattled 

“Abu — Hammu — Aoth — Abaoth — Abiram — Haam — mi — wa 

— am 

In this improvisation were mingled all sorts of remote allusions 
and associations Babylonian pet names for the moon, as Abu (father) 
and Hammu (uncle) , Abram, the name of his own supposed ancestor, 
but also as a variant and extension upon it, transmitted by venerable 
tradition, the legendary name of Hammurabi the Lawgiver, “My 
uncle IS sublime,” syllables whose meaning pursued the father- 
thought through the realms of primitive oriental religion, star-wor- 
ship and family tradition, and made stammering efforts to express 
the new thing coming into being, so passionately cherished, debated 
and fostered in the minds of his nearest kin 

“Yao - Aoth - Abaoth — ” he chanted. “Yahu, Yahu. Ya — a - we 

— ilu, Ya — a — um — ilu— ” rocking and swaying with hands up- 
lifted wagging his head and smiling up at the radiant moon. But other 
manifestations, strange and almost uncanny, began to cieep into the 
posturings of the solitary figure. He seemed intoxicated by his own 
lyric iitual, whatever it was, rapt into a growing unconsciousness 
that was not quite normal He had not given much voice to his song, 
probably had not much to give, for it was still undeveloped, a sharp, 
half childish organ, lacking fullness and resonance. But now he had 
lost it quite, it gave way with a gasp and his “Yahu, Yahu," was a 
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mere panting whisper that issued from lungs empty tor w^ant of an 
intake of breath At the same moment the body changed shape, the 
chest fell m, the abdominal muscle began a peculiar rotatoiv motion, 
neck and shoulders stretched upwards and writhed, the hands shook, 
the muscles of the upper aim stood out like tendons, and in a Hash 
the black eyes turned inw^aids, till only the whites glittered unwhole- 
somely m the moonlight 

I must remark here that no one could have anticipated fiom the 
youth’s bearing a seizure of this kind His attack, or hatever one 
might call It, would have sui prised and perturbed an onlooker, it was 
so obviously out of tunc wnth so attractive, not to say dandified an 
exterior, and with a pcisonality which immediately impressed every- 
one by its air of friendly and understanding courtesy If his behaviour 
was to be taken seriously, then the question was, w^ho was responsi- 
ble for the soul welfare of this young posturant, since it seemed, if 
not actually in danger, at least to be acting in obedience to a call On 
the other hand, if it were but whim and child-play, even then it ic- 
mained questionable — and that it was something of the sott at least 
seemed likely enough, judging from the subsequent behaviour of the 
moon-struck youth. 


THE FATHER 

From the homestead in the direction of the hill his name was called' 
“Joseph’ Joseph’” twice or thrice, each time a little nearer at hand. 
At the third time he heard the call, or at least showed that he had 
heard it, and there came an immediate change in his bearing, while he 
muttered “Here I am ” His eyes returned to normal, he let fall his 
arms, his head drooped and a shamefaced smile played over his fea- 
tures. It was his father’s voice that called mild, a little plaintive, as 
always charged with feeling Presently it came from close at hand, 
repeating, though he had already seen his son by the well- “Joseph, 
where art thou^” 

His garments were long; also moonlight, for all its apparent and 
fantastic clarity, tends to deceive, thus Jacob — or as he signed him- 
self, Yaakow ben Yitzchak — looked majestically, almost superhu- 
manly tall as he stood there between the well and the oraclc-trcc, 
closer to the latter, so that the leaf-shadow patterned his mantle His 
figure — consciously or unconsciously — looked even more impressive 
by reason of his posture, for he was leaning upon a long staff which 
he grasped so high that one arm was raised above his head and the 
sleeve of his mantle or upper garment fell back from hand and fore- 
arm. The garment, a wool and cotton mixture in narrow pale-col- 
oured stripes, hung down in large folds; the hand above his head was 
that of an old man, and it had a copper band round the wrist. The 
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twin 1)1 other of Esau, favoured before him, was then sixty-seven 
)xars old His beard though not heavy was long and broad, it ran up 
into the hair on his temples and fell from his cheeks and down upon 
his breast at the same width, in spaisc strands that were uncurled and 
unicstiaincd and shimmered silver m the moonlight, with his thin 
bps showing through them. Deep furrow^s ran down into the beard 
fi om die nostrils of the sharp-ridgcd nose His brow was half covered 
b\" a hooded shawl of dark-coloured Canaanite-woven cloth, which 
la\ in folds on the chest and was tossed back over the shoulder, be- 
neath it his eyes — little eyes, brown, bright, with pouches of soft 
skin beneath them, eyes grown weary with age and only keen from 
the keenness of the soul wnthin — peered anxiously after the boy at 
the w ell The position of his arm drew up the mantle to expose an 
iindeigaimcnt of dyed goat’s-wool hanging down to the tips of the 
cloth sh(^es, it hung in long fringing folds, so unevenly as to look like 
sc\eral garments coming out one lieneath the other Thus the old 
man’s dress w'as heavy and multifarious, an arbitrary combination of 
various styles, elements from the civilizations of the orient mingling 
with those belonging rather to the desert world of the Bedouins and 
Ishmaclites 

Quite sensibly Joseph did not answer to the last call, the question 
w as already answered, since Jacob saw his son. He contented himself 
w ith a smile that parted the Till lips and showed the glistening teeth, 
set rather far apart and white as teeth can only be in a dark face. He 
accompanied the smile wnth easy gestures of welcome. He put up his 
hands in the posture with which he had saluted the moon, nodded his 
head and made a little smacking sound with his tongue expressive of 
surprise and pleasure. Then he brought one hand to his forehead and 
let it glide downwards m a smooth and elegant motion, next laid 
both hands on his heart, closing his eyes and inclining his head, lastly 
he gestured outw^ards several times toward the old man, with hands 
still laid one over the other, always returning them to the position 
over the heart, m token, as it were, that it awaited the father’s com- 
ing. Again he pointed with both index fingers to his eyes, to his knees, 
head and feet, falling back at intervals on the first position of greeting 
and worship with arms and hands It was a pretty game, played with 
all the rules prescribed by good breeding, but he brought to it a per- 
sonal art and charm as well — the expression of a courteous and in- 
gratiating nature — and no little real feeling besides. It was a panto- 
mime— which the accompanying smile relieved of formality — of 
filial submLssion before the master and progenitor, the head of the 
tribe, but also it was enlivened by very genuine pleasure in the op- 
portunity thus afforded of paying homage. Joseph well knew that his 
father had not always played the dignified and heroic role in life. 
His loftiness of speech and bearing had sometimes been badly served 
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by the gentleness and tiimditv of his soul, he had known houis (^f de- 
pression, of retreat, of pallid fear, situations in which one \\ ho Io\ ed 
him would not gladly imagine him, though precisely they had been 
most transparently bearers of the blessing So that if Joseph’s snnlc 
was not quite free from flattery or from triumphant self-conscious- 
ness, yet it was in good part called up by plcasuie at the sight of his 
father, by the yaxmg beauty of the moonlit night and the ad\an- 
tageously regal posture of the old man as he leaned on his stall, in 
Joseph’s childish satisfaction at the scene there was invod\cd much 
feeling for pure effect without respect to any deeper cause 

Jacob paused wdicre he was Perhaps he could sec liis son’s appi cci- 
ation and was willing to prolong it. 1 hs voice — I called it emotJona! 
because it alw^ovs vibrated with imvard stress — sounded again, ln!i 
questioning, half asserting 

‘‘It IS my child sitting there by the wxlP” 

The question was a stiangc one, it sounded uncertain and absc u- 
mindcd, or as though the speaker found something sm pnsing and un- 
fitting m the fact of one so yoiing sitting by ary well — as tlvuigh 
the conceptions child and W'cll did not go togcthci in the mind W liat 
It in truth expressed W'as Jacob’s concern k -r joseph, wliom the father 
saw as much youngci than he actually w'as, might fall into the well 

The boy’s smile widened, so that moie of the separated teeth came 
into view, he nodded wuthout answxaing Ikit Ins expression changed 
at Jacob’s next words, wJiich had a stcincr ring. “Oover thy naked- 
ness,’’ he commanded. 

Joseph, his arms emved above his head, looked dowui w^ith whim- 
sical consternation at his body, and then qinckiy iinricd hi-> ‘sleeves 
and drew the linen garment ovci bis shoulders. It seemed as though 
the old man had kept at a distance because his son wws naked, for ho 
mw drew^ neai He leaned m earnest on the long staff he held, lifting 
It and setting it down at each step, for he limped, and had done so f o"i 
the past twelve years, m fact ever since a ccitain adventure winch 
had liefallen him on a ]ourncv, under painful circiimstauccs, at a tunc 
of gieat stress, he had halted on one thigh. 

THE MXM J KBS UK 

Not much time had elapsed since the two last met As usual, Joseph 
had taken the evening meal m his father’s myrrh- and nuisk-sccnt/*d 
tent, together with such of his brothers as were at home — the rest 
were tending other flocks in the country further to the nortli, near 
a hill city and shrine overlooked by the mountains Ebal and ( Jai i/im, 
and called Shcchem, or Sychem, the neck, also probably Mabara or 
the pass Jacob had religious affiliations with the people of Shcchem. 
True, the deity to “whom they prayed was a variant of the Syrian 
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slicphcrd and beautiful lord, Adonis and that Tammuz, the lovely 
\ ouch \\ honi the boar mangled, whom down in the Southland they 
caUed Osins, the Sacrifice, but as early as the time of Abram and the 
piicst-kiiig Melchizedck, this divine personality had taken on a par- 
ticular cast of thought which had endowed him with the name of El 
I'ivon, Baal-Berith, the name, that is, of the Most High God, the Lord 
of hosts, the creatof* and possessor of heaven and earth Such a con- 
ception seemed right and good to Jacob, who was accordingly in- 
cited to see in the mangled son of Shechem the true and most high 
Ciod, the God of Abraham, and in the Shechemites brothers in the 
bc.iid of faith, particularly since oral tradition from generation to 
generation reported that the original wanderer, in a learned conver- 
sation with Melchizedck the magistrate of Sodom, had called his God 
l-d Ms^on and thus put him on a par with the Baal and Adon of Mcl- 
clw/edck Jacob himself, his inheritor in the faith, had years before, 
afrci his leturn from Mesopotamia, when he set up his camp before 
the city of Shechem, erected an altar to this god Also he had sunk 
a w ell and purchased pasture rights with good silver shekels. 

Later there had arisen grievous misunderstandings between the 
people of Shechem and Jacob’s people, with frightful consequences 
foi the city But peace had been restored and relations resumed, and 
a pait of Jacob’s flocks grazed on Shechem’s ground and some of his 
sons and shepherds were always absent from his countenance to look 
after these flocks. 

But two of Leah’s sons had partaken of the meal with their fa- 
ther as well as Joseph, the raw-boned Issachar, and Zebulun, who 
cared nothing for the calling of a shepherd, neither desired to be a 
husbandman, but longed with a single longing for a sailor’s life For 
ever since he had been at Askalon on the sea he thought nothing finer 
than such a life, and diew many a long bow about strange adventures 
and uncanny hybrid creatures who lived across the water, to be vis- 
ited by men wfiose life was on the seas — human beings with the heads 
of bulls or lions, two-headed and two-faced men, possessing at once 
a human countenance and that of a shepherd dog, so that they spoke 
and barked by turns, people with feet like sponges and other such- 
like abnormalities Then there had been Bilhah’s son, the agile Naph- 
tali, and Zilpah’s two. the forthright Gad, and Asher, who as usual 
had taken the best pieces for himself while saying yea to all that was 
said. As for Joseph’s own brother, the child Benjamin, he still lived 
in the women’s quarters, being too young to share in a guest-meal, 
such as this evening’s supper had been. 

There was a man named jebshe, who said he came from Ta’anach 
and talked as they ate of the fish-ponds and flocks of doves in the 
temple there, he had been already some days on the way, with a brick 
which the lord of Ta’anach, Ashirat-Yashur, called by courtesy king, 
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had inscribed on all four sides with messages for his “brother” the 
prince of Gaza, named Riphath-Baal, to the effect that he \\ ished for 
Riphath-Baal every pleasure m life and that all the more impoitant 
deities might work together for his welfaie and that of his house and 
his children, but that he, Ashirat-Yashur, could not send him the 
wood and the money which the othei w'lth more or IcSsS light de- 
manded of him, partly that he had not got it and«j^arrl\ that he had a 
pressing need of it himself, but was sending instead by the man )cb- 
she an uncommonly efficacious clay image of his personal piotccticss 
and that of Ta’anach, namely the goddess Ashera, that it might bung 
him blessing and help him to pass over the difficulty alxiiit the money 
and wood, this Jebshe then, who wore a pointed beau! and yas 
wrapped from head to foot in coloured woollens, had come to bicak 
bread with Jacob, to hear his views, and to get a nu'ht’s lodgement 
before continuing his ]ouincy seawards And Jacob had extended 
hospitality, only letting the messenger know that he was not to ap- 
pioach him with the image of Astarte — a female figure in trousers, 
crowned and veiled, holding her tiny breasts w ith both hands — but 
to keep It remote from his sight. Othciwise he had welcomed the 
man without prejudice, mindful of a tale that was handed down 
about Abraham, who had once furiously hounded a grey-haued idol- 
ater out into the wilderness, but had been icbukcd by the Lord for 
his lack of forbearance and fetched the foolish old man back again. 

Served by two slaves in freshly washed linen smocks, old Modai 
and young lUahalaleel, they had squatted on cushions round the car- 
pet mat (for Jacob held fast to the custom of his fathers and wxiuld 
not hear of sitting on chairs like fashionable folk in tow'ns w ho aped 
the manners of the great kingdoms to the west and south) and par- 
taken of the evening meal olives, a roasted kid with the good bread 
Ke^mch^ and afterw^ards a compote of plums and laisms served in 
copper bowls, and Syrian wine in cups of coloured glass. And be- 
tween host and guest a discreet conversation w^ent on, listened to by 
Joseph at least, with all his ears, upon themes public and private, the 
earthly and the divine, and even branching out into the political. 
Upon the family circumstances of the man Jebshe and his official re- 
lation to Ashirat-Yashur, the lord of the city, upon the journey he 
had made so far, by way of the plain of Yezreel and the upland, be- 
ginning at the pass on tlie watershed at Escl, which Jebshe thought to 
continue to the land of the Philistines on a camel which he would 
purchase next day in Hebron; upon the local prices of cattle and 
crops, upon the cult of the blossoming rod, the ‘ffinger” as it w^as 
called of Ashera of Ta’anach, her oracle, through which she had 
communicated her permission to send one of her images, to be called 
“Ashera of the Way,” on a journey to rejoice the heart of Riphath- 
Baal of Gaza, upon her feast-day, which had recently been celebrated 
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by untrammelled dancing and inordinate consumption of fish, like- 
w ISC by the changing of clothes between men and women, in token 
of the man-woman character or double sex of Ashera, as taught by 
her priests Here Jacob stroked his beard and interposed with search- 
ing and subtle questions as, how was the realm of Ta’anach now pro- 
tected, Its tutelary deity being gone a journey, and how was the un- 
derstanding to deal with the matter of the travelling image and the 
1 elation It boie to the goddess, and whether she did not suffer a sensi- 
ble diminution of her power by this removal of some part of her es- 
sence^ To which the man Jebshe had replied that it was not likely, 
w^cie this the case, that Ashera’s finger would have consented to the 
journey, and that the priests taught that the entire power of the di- 
vinity resided in each of her images, each being alike efficacious Fur- 
ther, Jacob had mildly pointed out that if it were really true that 
Ashirta was male and female, Baal and Baalat at once, mother of the 
gods and king of heaven, then must one reverence her not only as 
equal to Ishtar, whom one heard of in Shinar, and Isis, a deity of the 
impure Egyptians, but also as equal to Shamush, Shalim, Addu, Adon, 
Lahma or Damn, m short the most high god and lord of the world, 
and the conclusion one came to was that we were dealing with El 
Elyon, the God of Abraham, Father and Creator, whom one could 
not send on journeys because he was always and everywhere, and 
vJiom one could not honour m the eating of fish, but only by walk- 
ing before him in purity and being reverent in his sight But these re- 
marks of Jacob did not meet with much understanding m the man 
Jebshe Rather the other declared that as the sun always worked out 
of a certain sign and appeared in the same, as it lent its light to the 
planets so that each in his own way influenced the destinies of man- 
kind, so likewise did the divine parcel itself out and transmute itself 
into the various godheads, among whom the god-goddess Ashirat was 
well-known to be the especial representative of the divine power in 
the sense of the fruitfulness of all vegetation and the annual resurrec- 
tion of nature out of the bondage of the lower world, m that each 
year she made a blossoming stalk out of a dry one, and on such an 
occasion a somewhat immoderate eating and dancing were surely in 
place, and even a moie wholesale liberty and license bound up with 
the feast of the blossoming stalk, since purity was an attribute only of 
the sun and the primitive undivided god-head, not at all of its terres- 
trial manifestations, and the reason had to make a sharp distinction 
between the pure and the holy, he himself being aware that there was 
no necessary connection between the two Whereat Jacob, with the 
utmost deliberation: he had no desire to injure anyone, least of all 
the guest upon his hearthstone and the bosom friend and messenger 
of a great king, in respect of the convictions emplanted in him by 
parents and scribes* But the sun itself was but a work of Ei Elyoms 
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hand, as such godlike indeed but not god, the understanding had to 
make this distinction Indeed, it was m contiavcntion to tins fact and 
would call down the anger and jealousy of the Loid if one were to 
worship one or othei of his w'orks instead of himself, and the guest 
jebshe had out of his ow n mouth charactcri7cd the gods of tin- coun- 
try as idols, another name for which he, the spcakei, would out of 
chanty and politeness refiain from gning And if that god, who had 
created the sun and the fixed and moving stars as well as the eaith it- 
self, was the highest god, so he w'as also the only one, and thus it would 
be bcttci to have no talk of another, since one could then only chaiac- 
tciizc him with the name w’hich Jacob had suppicsscd, pieciscly on 
the ground that the name and sx mbol “higliest god” w as to he under- 
stood and reverenced as equal to “only god ” Upon this point then, 
W'hcthcr these two ideas v'cre the same oi dilTeient, there had ensued 
a long discussion, of which the host could ncvei weaiy, and which, 
had iticsted with him, would have gone on the half or even the w Imlc 
of the night But Jebshe had brought the conveisation lound to 
events in the w'orld at laige, to trade and traffic, about w'luch as the 
friend and lelative of a Canaanitc city prince he knew nioie than 
most as, that the plague was raging in Cyprus, which he called 
Alashia, and had killed off a great many men but not all, though the 
lulcr of the island had so reported to the Pharaoh of the low ci Coun- 
try, as an excuse for the almost total cessation of the copper tribute, 
that the king of the country of the Hittites, called Siibbiluliuma, 
could command such military strength that he threatened to oxer- 
power King Tushratta of Mitanni and take away his gods, although 
Tushratta was the brother-in-laxv of the great ruling house of 
Thebes, that the Cassite of Babel had begun to tremble before the 
pncst-piince of Assyria, who was striving to withdraw' his power 
from the kingdom of the Lawgiver and to found a separate .state on 
the river Tigris, that Pharaoh had greatly enriched the priesthood of 
his god Amun with Syrian tribute money and built this god a new 
temple with a thousand columns and doors with money from the 
same source, but that the source was soon going to dry up, not only 
because the Bedouins were pillaging the cities there, but because the 
Hittite troops were coming down from the north to dispute the over- 
lordship of the Ammonites in Canaan and not a fexv of the Amorite 
princes were making common cause with the foreigner against Am- 
mon. Here Jebshe had winked one eye, probably to indicate, as 
among friends, that Ashirat-Yashur was of those who were pursuing 
this prudent diplomatic course. But his host’s mtcre.st in the conver- 
sation had sensibly diminished since it ceased to centre round the 
deity, It began to languish, and they rose from the cushions. Jebshe 
to make sure that no harm had come to Astarte of the Way and then 
to retire, Jacob to make the round of the camp, leaning on his staff, to 
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give an eve to the cattle-byres and the women’s quarters As for 
his sons, Joseph had parted from the other five at the door of the tent, 
though he had evidently meant to remain with them, until the forth- 
right Gad remarked 

‘'Away with thee, little fop and harlot, we need thee not^” 

To winch Joseph, after a brief pause to order his thoughts, had 
responded 

“Thou’rt like a wooden beam, Gad, over wdiich the plane hath not 
passed, and like a butting goat in the flock. If I repeat thy words to 
GUI father he wall rebuke thee, if I bring them to the eais of Reuben 
GUI brother he will chastise thee in his righteousness But be it as 
thou sayst, go ye to the right and I will go left, or the other way 
round. For I love you all, but alas, I am an abomination m your sight, 
and to-day especially, because our father gave me of the kid from his 
dish and smiled upon me Therefore be it so, that there be no cause 
for your anger and ye fall not unaware into sinning Farewell.” 

To all w’^hich Gad listened over his shoulder, with a contemptuous 
expression, yet curious to hear w^hat the creature would think of to 
sa\" this time. Then he made a coarse gesture and went off with the 
others, Joseph by himself 

He had taken a pleasant little evening stroll — in so far as there 
could be any talk of pleasure, that is, for Gad’s coarseness had cast 
him into a depression which his own skill at repartee only partly as- 
suaged He had sauntered eastward, uphill, where the slope was easi- 
est, and soon reached the crest, which commanded a view towards 
the south, so that he could look down on his left into the valley and 
the town lying white m the moonlight, at its thick wall with four- 
square corner towers and gates, at the columned court of the palace 
and the bulk of the temple, surrounded by a broad terrace. He liked 
to look at the town, in which so many people dwelt And from this 
point too he could have seen signs of the burial place of his people, 
the double cave which Abraham had solemnly bought aforetime of 
the Hittite man, where rested the bones of his ancestors, the Baby- 
lonian first mother and later heads of the tribe. The pediments of the 
stone gate towers of the double rock grave were plain to be seen at 
the left by the surrounding wall; and feelings of piety, whose source 
IS death, mingled in his breast with the lively sympathy aroused there 
at the sight of the populous city. Then he had turned back to the 
well, where he washed, refreshed, and anointed himself and then per- 
formed with the moon that somewhat decadent ritual of wooing at 
which his ever-anxious father had surprised him. 
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THE INFORMER 

The old man stood beside him now, and passing his staiT over into 
his left hand, laid the right on Joseph’s head and ga/cd \\ ilh pcnc- 
tiating old eyes into the youth’s lovely black ones, w ho first looked 
up at him, his lips parting in a smile that showed again tlic gleaming 
enamel of his separated teeth, then dioppcd his eyes, paitly in sim- 
ple reverence, but also from a flickering sense of guilt that lose from 
his fathers command to cover himself Truly it was not alone the 
pleasant coolness of the evening air that had made him slow to le- 
sume ins gaimcnt, and he suspected his father of reading his mind 
and the impulses that had led to his addressing his half-nude ob- 
servances to the moon. It was true that he had found it sweet and of 
good omen to display his young body to her, with whom he Iclt 
himself connected through his hoioscopc and by all sorts of intui- 
tions and imaginings, convinced that she must take plcasiu c in it, and 
of set purpose to chaim her — or the powers aliove in gcneia) - and 
prejudice them in his favour. The sensation of cool biightness that 
toiiclied his shoulders with the evening air had confirmed to him 
the success of his childish enterprise — which we must not consider 
shameless, because it was really tantamount to a sacrifice of shame. 
We must remember that the rite of circumcision, taken over as 
outward practice from the Egyptians, had in Joseph’s family and 
tribe long ago acquired a peculiar mystic significance. It was tlic 
marriage commanded and appointed by God between man and the 
deity, performed upon that part of the flesh which seemed to foim 
the focus of his being, and upon which evciy physical vow was 
taken. Many a man box'e the name of God on his organ of gcncia- 
tion, or wrote it there before he possessed a woman The bond of 
faith with God was sexual m its nature, and thus, contracted wnth a 
jealous creator and lord, insistent upon sole povsscssion, it inflicted 
upon the human male a kind of civilizing weakening into the female. 
The bloody saciifice of circumcision has more than a physical con- 
nection with emasculation. The sanctifying of the flesh signified both 
being made chaste and the offering up of chastity as a sacrifice, in 
other words, a female significance. Joseph, moreover, as he knew 
himself, and as everybody told him, was both beautihil and w^ell- 
favoured — a condition which certainly embraces a consciousness of 
femininity, and “beautiful” was an adjective always and by everybody 
used to describe the moon, m particular the full, unsfiroudcd and 
unclouded moon, a moon-word, in short, belonging by rights to the 
heavenly sphere and only applicable by transference among men; 
so that in Joseph’s mind the idea beautiful and the idea nude flow’^cd 
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together and were interchangeable almost at will, and it seemed to 
him the part both of wisdom and piety to respond to the unshrouded 
loveliness of the planet with his own, that the pleasure and admira- 
tion might be mutual. 

How much connection there was between these vague sentiments 
ard a certain degeneracy betrayed in his behaviour, I should not 
like to say At all events, the sentiments had their origin m the 
primitive meaning of a ritual uncovering which was still customary 
and often practised before his eyes, )ust for that very reason it was 
that he felt a vague sense of shame in his father’s presence and correc- 
tion For he both loved and feaied the old man’s spiritual side, and 
w as aw arc that he repudiated as sinful a good share of the thought- 
woild to winch Joseph clung, if only in fancy and child’s play, 
putting It l)chind him as pre-Abramite, applying to it his swiftest 
and most fiightful condemnation, the word ^'idolatrous ” The youth 
picparcd himself for an express and downright admonition m this 
sense. But Jacob, from among the cares that as always weighed him 
down in connection with this son of his, produced a different one. 
He began 

"Verily it had been better did my child sleep now, after his de- 
votions, in the shelter of the house. Unwillingly I behold him alone 
in the oncoming night, beneath the stars which shine alike upon the 
good and the evil doer. Why has he not kept with the sons of Leah, 
or gone whither the sons of Bilhah went^” 

He w'as well aware why Joseph, once again, had not gone with 
them, and Joseph knew that only Jacob’s distress over the long- 
standing situation could have driven him to the question. He an- 
swered, with his bps stuck out 

"My brethren and I discussed the matter and resolved it in peace.” 

Jacob went on . 

"It may come about that the lion of the desert, and he who had his 
dwelling' m the cane-brake of the outlet, where it flows into the salt 
sea, comes when he is hungry and falls upon the flocks, when he 
thirst after blood and seek his prey. It is five days since Almodad 
the shepherd lay before me on his belly and confessed that a ravening 
beast had struck down two ewes in the night and dragged one away 
to devour It. Almodad was puie in my sight without an oath, for he 
showed to me the one ewe in her blood so that it was plain to the 
understanding that the lion had stolen the other, and so the loss came 
upon my own head.” 

"It IS httle loss,” said Joseph wheedlmgly, "verily it is as nothing 
compared with the riches the Lord hath vouchsafed out of His love 
to my lord in Mesopotamia.” 

Jacob bowed his head, letting it droop a little toward the right 
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shoulder, m token that he did not vaunt himself over the blessing, 
though even so it had scarcely been effective without some shicwd 
assistance on his own part. He answered 

'‘To whom much is given fiom him can much be taken away 
The Lord hath made me silver, yet can He make me clav and pool as 
the potsherds on the dungheip, for His spirit is mighty and w'c 
know not the w^ays of His righteousness Silver hath a pale light,” 
he went on, keeping his eyes away from the moon, to w Inch Joseph 
straightway sent up a sideways glance “Silvei is aflhction, and the 
bitterest fear of the fearful is the folly of those for whom his heart 
IS heavy ” 

The boy looked cntreatmgly at him and made a caressing and 
soothing gesture. 

Jacob did not let him finish, he w^ent on 

“It w^as w'hcrc the shcphcids keep their flock's, a bundled oi two 
hundred paces from hcic, that the lion cicpt up and stole the ewe 
lambs away fioni their dam. But my child sits alone by the well at 
night, naked and without a weapon, careless and ioigetful oi the 
father-heart Art thou made for danger and aimed ioi stnle" Ait 
thou like Simeon and Levi, thy brothers, may Clod keep them, who 
fall upon the enemy wath clamour*, swmrd in hand, and wiio burned 
the city of the Amor'tcs^ Or art thou like Issau, thy uncle, at Seir 
in the deserts of the south — a hunter and man of the field, red of 
skin and hairy like a he-goat^ No, thou art gentle and a dw’cllcr m 
tents, for thou art flesh of my flesh, and w'hcn Fsau came to the ford 
W'ith four handled men and my soul knew' not the issue bcfoie the 
Lord, I puc the handmaids and their children, thy hi others, ioiemost, 
and Leah with her children after, and lo, thee I put Iiindcrmost, w ith 
Rachel, thy mother. . , 

His eyes had already filled wnth tears He could not name, dry- 
eyed, the name of her whom he had loved beyond all else, although 
It was eight years since God had so incomprehensibly taken her 
from him, his voice, always full of feeling, faltered and brolvC. 

The boy stretched out his arms to his father, then earned the 
clasped hands to his lips. 

“How idly troubleth itself,” he said m tender rcpioach, “the heart 
of my father and dear lord^ And how extravagant is his concern! 
When our guest wished us good health and went to see after his 
precious image,” he smiled maliciously to please Jacob, and added, 
“which seemed to me poor and impotent indeed and worthless as 
coarse earthenware m the market — ” 

“Thou sawest it>” broke m Jacob. Even this vexed and misgave 
him 

“I besought the guest to show it me before the evening meal,” an- 
swered Joseph, curling his lip and shrugging his shoulder. “It is 
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nicdiocic work and feebleness stands written on its brow. ... As 
the talk between thee and thy guest came to an end, I went out with 
my bioihcis, but one of Leah’s maid’s sons, I think it was Gad, 
\\ hose manner is blunt and downright, told me not to set my feet 
in his steps noi the steps of the others, and somewhat bruised me 
m my soul for he called me not by my name but with false and evil 
ones to which I do not listen gladly . . 

He had launched into his talc without thinking and against his 
own will, for he was aw^arc of a certain tendency in himself, it de- 
ti acted from his own self-satisfaction, and he honourably desired to 
conquer it, in fact had already struggled with it the moment before. 
He could never check his need to communicate his thoughts, and 
It here operated m a vicious circle wuth the bad relations to his 
brethren, by C'ltranging him from them and thus driving him closer 
to his father, there was created for him an intermediate position 
wiaicli lent itself easily to tale-bearing. And the tale-bearing in its 
tuin increased the estrangement and so on, so that one could not 
say with whom the wrong had begun, and at least the oldest ones 
among his brothers could hardly catch sight of Rachel’s son without 
making a face But the original source w^as no doubt Jacob’s love for 
this son of his — an actual fact wich which one would not wash to re- 
proach the too-much-feehng man Feeling, however, of its own 
nature inclines to unrestraint and an enervating cult of itself, it will 
not be hidden, it knows no reserves, it behaves so as to draw atten- 
tion upon Itself, It flies in the face of the world that the world may 
be driven to take notice. Such is the intemperance of the feelingful; 
and Jacob was encouraged in his by the tradition handed down in 
his tribe, of God’s own intemperateness and majestic caprice in 
matters of sympathy and preference El Elyon’s way of preferring 
this and that one, without, or at least over and above, merit on their 
part, was very highhanded, hard to understand and humanly speak- 
ing often unjust, it w^as a fixed and lofty state of feeling which was 
not to be interpreted but simply to be honoured with fear and 
ecstasy, m the dust, and Jacob, himself a conscious — if also a hum- 
ble and fearful -object of one among these predilections, imitated 
his God in that he wantonly insisted upon his own and gave them 


free rein. 

The soft unrestraint of the man of feeling was Joseph’s heritage 
from his father. Later I shall have to tell of his powerlessness to set 
limits to his fullness; of the lack of tact which brought him into 
extreme danger. At nine years old, still quite a child, it had been 
he who complained to his father of Reuoen, a good if impetuous 
youth, who seeing that Jacob, after Rachel s death, had made his 
bed with Bilhah the maid, and taken her for his favourite, while 
Leah cx’ouclicd neglected and red-eyed, in her tent, had torn his 
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father’s cot from the new place and mishandled it with cutscs. It 
was a rash act, committed out of offended filial pride, committed for 
Leah’s sake and early rued. The bed might have been quietly set up 
again, Jacob needed to heai naught of the occurrence But Joseph 
had seen and had nothing better to do than to tell the father And it 
was since that time that Jacob, bimself the fiist-boin not in the w av 
of nature, but only nominally and legally, conceived the plan of 
divesting Reuben of his right, depriving him of the blessing, to confer 
It not on Simeon, Leah’s second, the next in order, but with ihc 
most aibitrary exercise of authority, on Joseph 

His biethrcn did the youth wiong in saying that his piattlc ^\as 
deliberately directing the parental icsolvc towards such a goal It 
was the simple truth that he could not keep still. But that he could 
not hold his tongue even after he knew of the plan and his brothcis’ 
accusation was harder to forgive and was like fuel to the flames of 
their suspicion. 

It IS not geneially known how Reuben’s “spotting” with Bilhah 
came to Jacob’s ears That was a much worse affaii than the one w ith 
tlie bed, it had happened before they settled at Hebion, at a place be- 
tween Hebion and Beth-el Reuben, then twenty-one, m the full 
tide of his strength and imstmcts, had not been able to refrain from 
his father’s Avife — the very same Bilhah toward whom he cherished 
so bitter a giudge because she had dispossessed Leah, his mother. 
He had spied upon her m the bath, first by chance, then for the 
pleasure of humiliating her without her knowledge — until desire 
took the upper hand. A rash and sensual passion for Bilhah ’s mature 
and artfully preserved charms — for her still finn breasts and soft 
belly — had seized on the hardy youth, and was not to be stilled by 
any of the maids, any yielding and .submissive Shechcmite slave. I I’c 
slipped m to his father’s concubine and present favourite, he took 
her unawares, and if he did her no violence, yet the woman, w ho 
before Jacob did but tremble, was seduced by the overmastering 
pride of his youthful virility. 

Joseph, lounging idly about the camp, if not precisely with intent 
to spy, had learned enough of this scene of passion to’ make simple 
and zealous report to the father that Reuben had “sported” and 
“laughed” with Bilhah. The words conveyed less than he really 
knew, yet in the local parlance they insinuated everything Jacob 
turned pale and gasped. Not many minutes after the boy had told 
all his tale, Bilhah lay whimpering before the master, tearing with 
her nails those breasts which Reuben had thrown in confusion, now 
for ever bespotted and untouchable by her lawful lord. The evil 
doer lay there too, girt only in sackcloth, in token of his abasement 
and surrender, with his hands lifted up above his dishevelled and 
dust-stre-wn head, in utter abandonment, letting pass over him the 
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foimal fury of his father’s wrath Jacob called him Ham, the shamer 
of his sire, the dragon of the prime, Behemoth and shameless hippo- 
potamus — the last with reference to an Egyptian legend that this 
animal has the devastating habit of killing its father and mating with 
Its mother by violence That was to assume that Bilhah, because he 
himself slept with her, w^as really Reuben’s mother, in his words 
of thunder rumbled the sinister old idea that Reuben, by lying with 
his mother, had betrayed his wash to be lord over all — and Jacob 
met the assumption by making him loid over nothing He stretched 
foith his arm and took away from the gioaning sinner his firstborn 
rights — took them indeed only unto himself, without for the mo- 
ment bestowing the title further, so that from then on the matter 
was undecided, save as the majestic partiality of the father’s heart 
took the place for the time being of legal fact 

It was remarkable that Reuben bore the boy Joseph no grudge, 
but of all the brothers behaved most forbeanngly towards him 
Justly enough, he did not attribute the boy’s behaviour to pure 
malice, but m his heart gave him right for cherishing the honour 
of so loving a father and making known to him events the shocking 
chai acter of w^hich Reuben was far from denying Conscious of his 
ow n frailty, Reuben was good-natured and just In his person rather 
ill-favoured, though of great strength like all of Leah’s sons, having 
his mother’s stupid eyes, with the constitutionally suppurating lids, 
on winch he spent much ointment to little end, he was more accessi- 
ble than the others to Joseph’s admitted charms, was dumbly moved 
by them and could feel it right that that inheritance from the wan- 
dering fathers of his race, the blessing and the election, should fall 
upon the lad rather than upon him or any other of the twelve How- 
ever sorely smitten by the parental wishes and designs concerning 
the blessing of the firstborn, he consented to them with his mind. 

Joseph had known very well what he was about when he threat- 
ened with Reuben’s wrath the son of Zilpah, who, moreover, in his 
dowmnghtncss, w^as by no means the worst of the lot For Reuben 
had often — even if contemptuously — stood up for Joseph, often 
protected him with the strength of his arm and rebuked the brothers 
w^hen, enraged at his tattling ways, they were provoked to fall foul 
of him. For the simpleton learned nothing from the early and serious 
occurrences with Reuben; made no amendment through the latter’s 
magnanimity and as he grew up became a more dangerous eavesdrop- 
per and talebearer than he had been as a child. Dangerous to him- 
self too, and in particular, for the r 61 e he had taught himself to play 
daily heightened both his observation and his isolated state, preju- 
diced his happiness, drew down upon him a hatred which it was 
not in the power of his nature to bear and gave him every ground 
to fear his brothers — the which then supplied fresh temptation to 
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flatter the father and sccuit himself against them — all tins despite 
oft-taken resolves to let his tongue rcfiain fioni poison and tiuis to 
heal his I'elations v ith the ten, of v horn none a\ as actually a scoun- 
drel, and with vhom he felt a sccict and sacred bond on the stoic 
of the number of the signs of the zodiac, mIiosc circle he and Ins 
little brother helped to complete 

In vain. Whenever Simeon and Levi, always swift in angci, had 
brawled with suange shcphcids oi even with people in tlic town and 
biought shame upon the tribe, w henever Judah, a proud and aillittcd 
man, whom Ishtar plagued, so that he found cause for tcais in mat- 
ters wdicrc othcis found cause for laughing, had become sccrcflv 
involved tvith the daughtcis of the countryside, displcasingly to 
Jacob, whenever one among the brothers liad sinned bcfoie the onlv' 
and most high God by ptivily burning incense to an idol, thus im- 
perilling the fruitfulness of the flocks and thicatcmng to bung down 
po\ oi scab or staggers upon them, or whenever the sons, citlici at 
inane or at Shcchcin, had tiled to make a little e\tia pioHt fiom the 
sale of the fallow cattle and quietly to divide it among themseh cs - 
the father hcaid of it fiom his favourite child. He cvem hcaid things 
without truth or reason, and w'as prone to believe them for the sake 
of Joseph’s beautiful ev'cs. The lad asserted that some of the bi othcis 
had repeatedly cut steaks fiom the flesh of living sheep anti rams 
and eaten them, and that this had been done by the sons of the twfi 
concubines, but to excess by Asher, who was in fact a good deal 
of a glutton. This appetite of Asher w'as the only evidence in sup- 
port of a charge w^hich on its face looked incredilile and wluch 
could never have been established against the four. Objectively 
speaking, it was a slander; from Joseph’s point of view, perhaps, it 
did not quite deserve that name He may have dreamed it; or more 
precisely, had let himself dream it, at some time when he deserved 
and was expecting a beating, in order to seek shelter behind it with 
his father, and afterwards could or would not distinguish bctw'ccn 
truth and barefaced lie In this instance, of course, the fury of the 
brothers found more than usually extravagant vent. They declared 
their innocence of the charge, with such vehemence as’ almost to 
render them suspect, as almost to make one think some small gram 
of truth lay at the bottom of it. We are usually bitterest over accu- 
sations which are false, of course — and yet perhaps not utterly with- 
out ground after all. 


THE NAME 

Jacob was about to start up at mention of the evil names which Gad 
had applied to Joseph, and which the old man was at once ready to 
regard as a culpable disrespect to his holiest feelings But Joseph had 
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vsuch a charnung way and plausible tongue, he knew so well how to 
speak with sudden vivacity, to pacify and pass on, that Jacob’s anger 
died down before it had mounted, and he could do nothing but gaze 
with a rapt smile into the speaker’s black and somewhat slanting eyes, 
nai lowed hy guile unspeakably sweet. 

"‘It was nothing,” he heard his son say, in the thin sharp voice 
which he loved because it had much of Rachel’s quality in it. ‘1 
spoke to him like a brother for his rudeness, and he took the reproof 
witli mildness, so it shall be counted to him as a virtue that we 
parted kindly 1 went to the top of the hill to look down upon the 
tow n and Isphron’s double house, I purified myself here with washing 
and prayer, as for the lion with which my father thought to frighten 
me, the ravager of the lower world, the breed of the black moon, 
he came not out of the thicket of the jarden” (he pronounced the 
words Avith other vow^els than ours, fonning the r on the palate in- 
deed, but not rolling it, and giving the e an open sound), “but 
found his evening meal m the gulleys and the cliffs, and the eyes of 
th\ child have not seen him, neither near nor far off ” 

He called himself child because he knew that the reminder of his 
babyhood w^as especially moving to the father He went on 
“IJut if he had come, with lashing tail, and roared after his prey, 
like the voice of the chanting seiaphim, yet thv child would have 
been little affrighted or not at all before his rage. For of a certainty 
he had sought again the Iambs, robber that he is, if Almodad had not 
di ivcn him off wath fire and clattering, and would wisely have avoided 
the child of man. For knoweth not my father that the beasts fear 
and avoid man, for that God gave him the spirit of understanding 
and taught him the orders into which the single things fall, doth 
he not know how Shemmacl shrieked when the man of earth knew 
how^ to name the cieation as though he were its master and framer, 
and how all the fiery servants of the Lord were amazed and cast 
down their eyes, because they may know how to cry Holy, holy, 
holy in part clioruses, but have absolutely no understanding of upper 
and lower orders^ And the beasts too they are ashamed and put the 
tail between their legs because we know them and have power over 
their names and can thus render powerless the roaring might of 
the single one, by naming him. If now he had come, with long slink- 
ing tread, with his hateful nose, mewing and spitting, terror would 
not have robbed me of my senses, nor made me pale before his 
riddle. 'Is thy name Blood-thirst^’ I would have asked of him, mak- 
ing merry at his expense. 'Or Springing Murder^’ But then I would 
have sat upright and cried out 'Lion^ Lo, Lion art thou, by nature 
and species, and thy riddle licth bare before me, so that I speak it out 
and with a laugh it is plain.’ And he would have blinked before the 
name and gone meekly away before the word, powerless to answer 
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unto me. For he is quite unlearned and knows nought of w 1 iting 
tools. . . 

He went on punning, which he loved at all times to do, hut did 
so now as with the previous boasting, in ordei to diveit his father. 
It was a constant gratification to him that the woid scfci — hook, also 
writing tools — played upon his own name, for in contiast to all his 
btothers, not one of whom could wiitc, he loved occupation with 
the stilus, and displayed so much skill that he might have scivcd as 
scribal apprentice at one of the places where documents w'crc kept, 
Kirjath Sefer or Gcbal, if Jacob could conceivably have consented 
to such a career. 

“If,” he went on, “the father would come here and sit down m 
ease and comfort beside the son at the well, for instance hctc upon 
Its rim, while the book-learned child slipped down to sit at Ins icet, 
It w^ould be well and charmingly done. For then he would entertain 
his master and lord, telling him a little fable of names and naming 
winch he has learnt and knows how to rccitc with good clfcct l^'or 
It was at the time of the generations of the flood that the angel 
Senhazai saw upon the earth a damsel named Ishchara, and was 
enamoured of her beauty so that he said ‘Hear me! ’ But she answered 
and said ‘There will be no thought of hearing thee, unless thou first 
teach me the true and unfeigned name of God, by the might of w Inch 
thou sprmgcst up m pronouncing it.’ Then the messenger, Senhazai, 
in his folly taught her the true name, and out of Ins burning desire 
that she sihould hearken unto him. But hardly did Ishchaia sec her- 
self m the possession of it, what thinkest my father that she did, but 
out of a clear sky snap her fingers in the face of the nnpoitunatc 
messenger’ This is the climax of the story — but alas, I see that the 
father hearkeneth not, but that his ears are scaled up by his thoughts, 
and he is m deep musing.” 

And truly Jacob was not listening, but “mused.” It was a vastly 
expressive musing, in the truest sense of the word, it w^'as the highest 
degree of emotionally absorbed absence of mind, for less he did not 
do. When he mused it had to be a proper musing, recognizable at a 
hundred paces, so that not alone it was evident to everybody that 
Jacob was plunged in a muse, but everybody then first found out 
what a proper musing really was, and was seized with aw’^e at state 
and picture: the old man leaning on his staff which he grasped with 
both hands, the head bowed over the arm, the deep, dreamy bitter- 
ness of the lips in the silver beard; the old brown eyes, boring and 
burrowing into the depths of memory and thought — eyes whose 
gaze was cast up so much from below that it almost got caught in 
the overhanging brows. . . . Men of feeling are expressive, for ex- 
pression comes from the need of bringing to proof the feelings that 
well up unsilenced and unrestrained; it springs from a lofty and 
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sensitive nature, m which shyness and austerity, high-mindedness and 
sensuality, straightforwardness and pose all appear on the stage m 
one single dignified role, producing in the beholder a sense of lespect 
together with a slight inclination to smile Jacob was very expres- 
sive— to Joseph’s great joy, for he loved his father’s high-pitched 
emotional key and took pride in it, but it troubled and agitated others 
who had daily business with him, and in particular his other sons, 
w'ho m every disagreement between him and them feared nothing so 
much as just his powder of expression Thus Reuben, when after the 
wretched affair with Bilhah he had to confront his father. Fear and 
aw e before the high-flung phrase were deeper and darker then than 
they are now, but under such a visitation then as now the ordinary 
man would feel like expressing his superstitious avoidance m some 
such ^vords as our “God forbid ” But Jacob’s power of expression, 
the vibration in his voice, the elevation of his language, the solemnity 
of his nature m general, were linked with a disposition and tendency 
which w'as likewise the reason why one so often saw him powerfully 
and picturesquely musing. He so inclined to association of thought, 
that It characterized and controlled his whole inner life, and in such 
thoughts his whole nature almost literally exhausted itself. Wherever 
he went, his soul was played upon by chords and correspondences, 
diverted and led away into far-reaching considerations which min- 
gled past and to come in the present moment, and made his gaze 
blurred and broken as in deep introspection It was almost painful, 
but by no means peculiar to him alone, for many people suffer from 
it in varying degrees, it might almost be said that in Jacob’s world 
intellectual value and significance — the words taken in their most 
actual sense — depending upon the copious flow of mythical associa- 
tion of ideas and their power to permeate the moment But why had 
It sounded so strange, so strained and charged with meaning when the 
old man in his broken sentence had given voice to his fear that 
Joseph might fall into the welP Because Jacob could not think of 
those depths without connecting them in his thought, to their enrich- 
ment and consecration, with the idea of the lower world and the 
kingdom of the dead — that idea which played an important part, 
not indeed in his religious convictions, but probably in the depths 
of his soul and in the power of his imagination- that primitive mythi- 
cal inheritance of all peoples, the conception of the underworld, the 
realm of Osins the dismembered one, where he ruled, the place of 
Namtar, the god of plagues, the kingdom of terrors, whence came all 
evil spirits and pestilences. It was the world whereinto the constella- 
tions descendeef at their setting, to rise again at the appointed hour, 
whereas no mortal who trod the path to this abode ever found the 
way back again. It was the place of filth and excrement, but also 
of gold and riches; the womb in which one buried the seed corn, 
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out of which It sprouted again as nourishing gram, the land of the 
black moon, of winter and the parching summer, whither Tamniuz 
the shcpheid in his spring sank down and would sink each year, 
when the boar killed him, and all creation ceased and the weeping 
world lay sere, until Ishtar, goddess and mother, made pilgi image to 
hell to seek him, broke the dust-covered bolts of his piison, and mid 
laughter and rejoicing, brought forth the beautiful and beloved out 
of the pit and the grave, to reign over the new season and the fresh- 
flowering fields 

Why then should Jacob's voice not shake with emotion and his 
question wake strange, significant echoes, since to him — not with 
his mind but vath his feeling — the mouth of the well was an entrance 
to the lower world, so that the mere word called up all this and 
yet more within him^ A man of dull and untrained sense, void of 
imagination, could utter it and have only the most immediate and 
practical reaction As for Jacob, it imparted dignity and solemn 
spirituality to his whole being, made it expressive to the point of 
painfulness The effect upon the erring Reuben, wiien Jacob hurled 
at him the opprobrious name of Ham, is impossible to measure For 
Jacob was not the man to use such an epithet in the sense of a mere 
pale allusion His spirit had frightful power to dissolve the present 
in the past, to bring back into force the consummated event, and his, 
Jacob’s, personal identity with Noah, the father who was spied 
upon, reviled and dishonoured at the hand of his son. And Reuben 
too knew beforehand that it would be so and that he would quite 
literally he as Ham before Noah — that was why his flesh had crept 
when he went m 

The old man’s present mood of deep and manifest musing was 
due to memories called up by his son’s prattle about names and nam- 
ing* remote and anxious memories that weighed on his spirit like a 
dream, of the old days, when in actual bodily fear he had awaited 
the meeting with the brother from the plains, Vhom he had cheated 
and who was doubtless still thirsting for revenge; and then, aspiring 
so fervently after the power of the spirit, had wrestled for the sake of 
the name with the strange man who had fallen upon him A fright- 
ful, heavy, highly sensual dream, yet with a certain wild sweetness, 
no light and fleeting vision that passes and is gone, but a dream of 
such physical warmth, so dense with actuality, that it left a double 
legacy of life behind it as the tide leaves the fruits of the sea on the 
strand at the ebb the breaking of Jacob’s hip, the hollow of the 
thigh, from which he halted ever since the unknown had put it out 
of joint in wrestling; and then the name — but not the stranger’s 
name, for that had been demed up to the last, until the dawn, until 
it was almost too late, however Jacob demanded it of him, hot and 
panting and with resistless strength — not the stranger’s name but 
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Jacob’s own other and second name, the surname, which the strange 
man ieft him in the struggle, that he might let him go before the sun 
lose and save him from the painful danger of being late the title 
of honour which since that time had been bestowed upon Jacob 
when one would flatter him and make him smile — Israel, “God doeth 
battle ” . . Again he saw the ford of Jabbok before him, where 

he had icmained alone in the shrubbery, having sent on ahead his 
sons and Ins women and the flocks and herds which he had set apart 
as a present for his brother Esau to find favour m his eyes, saw the 
unquiet and cloudy night, when he, unquiet as the sky, had roved 
about between two efforts after slumber, still shaken from the en- 
counter w ith Rachel’s father — which by God’s help had gone off 
w^ell and the father been successfully overreached — but already m 
♦•orment before the approach of yet another whom he had defrauded 
and betnyed How he had exhorted the Elohim in prayer, and fairly 
coniiired Him to stand by him’ He saw the man too, with whom so 
unwittiifgly lie had been involved m a life-and-death strug£»le, for 
the moon had suddenly glared out of the cloud and he has seen him 
breast to breast the widc-apart, unwinking ox-eyes, the face and 
shcnildcrs glistening like polished stone, and in his heart he felt again 
the fury of desire with, which in agonized whispers he had demanded 
the Name . , How strong he had been’ With the desperate 
strength of a dream, and enduring with unsuspected reserves of 
power m the depth of his soul’ He had held out all night, until the 
dawn, until he had seen that the man would be too late and the latter 
had prayed him Let me go’ Neither had prevailed over the other — 
but did’ not that mean the victory was Jacob’s, he being no ex- 
traordinary man, but a man from hereabouts, and of the seed of 
mankind^ Yet it seemed as though the wide-eyed one had doubted 
that The painful thrust and grip upon the thigh had seemed like an 
examination Perhaps it was meant to find out whether there was a 
socket there, whether it was movable and not, like the strange man’s 
owm, fixed and not adapted to sitting down. And then the man had 
known how to turn the thing so that he did not utter his own name, 
but gave Jacob another m place of it He could hear in his musing — 
as clearly’ as then with his mortal ears — the man’s high and brazen 
voice, speaking to him “Thy name shall henceforth be called Israel,” 
w hereupon he had loosened his arms and let the owner of the strange 
voice go, so that there was still some hope he might arrive in 
time. . . . 


THE MONKEY EANO OF EGYPT 

The stately old man’s way of ceming out of his reverie was no less 
expressive than his absorption in it. With a deep sigh, with weighty 
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digmtv, he straightened up and shook it from him and with lifted 
head looked about him •widely in space as one who w^akes, plainly 
collecting himself and finding his way back to the present He 
seemed not to have heard Joseph’s suggestion that he sit dow n at his 
side, the lad realized to his embarrassment that this was no moment 
for historiettes, however pleasing. The old man had still things to say 
of serious import, the lion had not been his sole concern, for Joseph 
had given cause for others, and his father spared him nothing He 
heard 

“There is a country far to the south, the land of Hagar the maid, 
called Ham’s country, or the Black, the monkey land of Fgypt 
For Its people are black of soul, though red of face, they come old 
out of the womb, their nurslings arc like little old men, and in their 
cradles lisp of death I have heaid that they carried the manhood of 
their god, three ells long, through their streets with playing of lutes 
and trumpets, and cohabit with painted corpses m the graves. They 
are all swollen with conceit, lustful and melancholy. They clothe 
themselves after the curse that lighted on Ham, who was to go 
naked w'lth his shame exposed, for their gaiments arc linen thin as 
spidcr-w'cb, which covers their nakedness without hiding it — and 
on this they pride themselves, saying that they wxar woven air. For 
they have no shame of their flesh and neithcrWord nor understand- 
ing for that which is sin Tlie bellies of their dead they stop with 
spices, and on the place of the heart they lay as is most fit the image 
of a dung beetle They are rich and lustful like the folk of Sodom and 
Gomorrah It pleasureth them to make their beds together and to 
exchange their wives one with another, and when a woman goeth in 
the street and seeth a young man after whom she lusteth, so Iieth she 
with him. They are like the beasts, and they bow down to beasts in 
the innermost of their ancient temples, and I have heard that a virgin, 
and whom no man had known until that time, let herself be covcicd 
before all the people in the temple by a ram named Banebdedu. Doth 
my son approve these ways^” 

Joseph saw to what offending of his these words had reference, 
and his head and lower lip hung down like a chidden child’s. But a 
smile hid behind his expression of half-pouting repentance, for he 
w’as aware that Jacob’s description of the customs of Mizraim was 
full of pre]udice, exaggeration and easy generalities He waited in 
humility, but seeing his father insisted on an answer, he lifted up 
his eyes appealingly, seeking in the old man’s face the first sign of a 
smile, trying to lure one out by cautious overtures, by alternate ad- 
vance and retreat, by gravity and gaiety in turn. 

“If these be mdeed the ways of Mizraim, my dear lord, then God 
forbid that this ignorant child of thine should call them good. But 
indeed to me it seemeth that the skill of those old dung beetles in 
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Weaving linen so that it is like air for fineness, might speak for them 
pr(>visK)nallv, on the other side. And in that they have no shame of 
their flesh It might be said to their excusing by one ready in indul- 
gence that they arc mostly spare of habit and lean in body, fat flesh 
ha\ mg moic occasion to feel shame than dry, and indeed. . . 

I>ur now It wMs Jacob’s turn to be serious. He interposed on a 
voice wheiein impatient chiding strove with tenderness* 

I hou speakest as a child^ Thou knowest how to set thy words 
together and thy speech is beguiling like a camel dealer’s when he 
\\ oiild baigam to his profit — but its sense is utterly childish I would 
not bcliei'c that thou meekest my anxiety, that maketh me to tremble 
lest thou displease our God and stir up His anger against thee and 
y\l)raliam’s seed. Mine eyes have seen how thou sattest naked beneath 
the moon, as though the Highest had not given us in our hearts the 
know ledge of sin, and as though the nights of spring were not cool 
upon these heights after the heat of the day, so that an evil flux 
might fall upon thee overnight and fever take away thy sense before 
cockcrow Theicforc will I that thou puttest straightw^ay thy upper 
garment aliout thee, according to the religion of the children of ^ 
Shem For it is woollen and a wind goeth from Gilead. And I will 
that thou shoiildCvSt grieve me not, for mine eyes have seen more 
than this, and I am in great fear that they saw thee kiss thy hand at 
the stars. ...” 

“By no means’” cried Joseph aghast. He had sprung up from the 
margin of the well to put on the knee-length brown and yellow 
smock which his father had taken and held out to him; but the sud- 
den movement and erect posture seemed to express his repudiation 
of the old man’s charge, which must be refuted at all costs — and 
with all means. Let us take careful note, for everything here was 
highly significant. Jacob’s habit of thinking in many layers and in- 
volved associations was shown in the way he included three re- 
proaches in one* lack of care for the health, lack of modesty, and 
religious backsliding. The last was the deepest and worst layer of 
the combined anxieties, and Joseph, his arms in the sleeves of his 
smock, the opening of which, in his excitement, he could not find, 
took on the battle as he did his garment, as if to illustrate the im- 
portance in his eyes of denying a course of conduct which at the 
same time he went about most cunningly to justify. 

“Never! By no means’” he asseverated, while his beautiful and 
well-favoured head found its way through the opening m the smock. 
And with intent to convince still more by the choiceness of his 
phrases, he added: 

“My father’s mind is, I assure him, most grievously darkened by 
error.” 

He twitched his shoulders to settle his smock and pulled it down 
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with both hands, snatched the dishevelled in\'rtle w'lxath from his 
head and cast it aside, then began without looking to pull at the 
strings that tied the garment below the neck “Kiss in\' hand’ 1 
know nothing of it, how could I think of committing so evil a deed’ 
Let mv dear lord but consider mv failings, he \\ ill sec that thev do 
not tally I gazed upwards, certainly, that is the truth I saw the light 
shining, the splendid rays streaming, and mine eves, wountlcd liv 
the fiery darts of the sun, bathed in the mild radiance of the frame 
of the night For thus sayeth the song, and passeth fiom mouth to 
mouth among men: 

“Thee, Sm, made He to shine The times to establish, 

The changes of season, to night thee He wedded 

And with splendour He crowned thy high consummation ” 

He chanted the words, standing one step highei than his father, 
with upraised hands, at each half verse he bent his body, first to one 
side and then to the other. 

“Shapattii,” said he “That is the day of the solemn consummation, 
the day of beauty It is not far off, by one or two morrou's it u'lll 
be here. Yet not even on the holy Sabbath day would it occiu to me 
to send the time-decider even the smallest and most secret kiss, for 
it is not said that it shines by its own light, but that He made it to 
shine and gave it the crown. . . .” 

“Who’” asked Jacob in a low voice. “Who made it to shine’” 

“Maiduk-Bcl,” cried Joseph rashly, but followed up the v'ord 
by a long drawn out “Eh-h-h'” and an e.xpiatory headshake He 
went on 

“As they call him in the tales But it is — as my lord needs not to 
learn from his foolish child — the Lord of all Gods, stronger than the 
Anuiinaki and Baals of all the peoples, the God of Abraham, who 
slew the dragon and created the threefold world. When He turns 
away in His wrath He turns not his face again, and when He is 
wroth no other god goeth up against His fury. Magnanimous is He, 
and all-wise, sinners and blasphemers are a stench unto His nostrils, 
but to him who went up out of the land of Ur unto him He hath 
inclined and made a bond with him that he will be the God of him 
and his seed. And His blessing is come upon Jacob, my lord, to 
whom also the beautiful name and title of Israel belong, and who is a 
great harbinger of the Lord and full of insight and far from so ill 
instructing his children that they would take it on themselves to 
throw kisses to the stars, since such should appertain unto the Lord 
alone, always supposing it were fittmg to throw kisses to Him, 
whereas that is so little the case that one might almost say it were 
better by comparison to throw them to the bright stars. But 
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though thi9 might be said, yet do I not say it, and if I have even 
earned a finger to my mouth m the way of hand-kissmg, then may 
I ncvci cany it there again, rather let me starve And indeed I will 
cat no more but rather choose to hunger, if my father doth not at 
once sit down comfortably on the ledge beside his son. For my 
loid standeth much too long upon his feet, seeing that he hath a 
holy weakness of his thigh, come by in so high and strange a way, 
as IS well known unto all 

He ventured to step down to the old man and cautiously put an 
aim about his shoulder, convinced that he had charmed and soothed 
him by his prattle, and Jacob, who had stood plunged in meditation 
on the divine, fingering the little cylindrical seal which hung down 
on his bieast, yielded to the gentle pressure, put his foot upon the 
step and let himself down on the margin of the well, resting his staff 
m the hollow of his arm, smoothing his garment and in his turn 
looking up at the moon, as it lighted his aging majesty and mirrored 
Itself in the shrewd and anxious chestnut-brown eyes Joseph sat 
dow n at his feet, by way of completing the picture he had already 
diawn He felt his father’s hand upon his hair, moving slowly to and 
fio in a stroking movement of which the old man w^as probably 
unconscious, and in a lower voice he went on 

‘‘Behold, It IS lovely and pleasant thus, and I could sit through all 
the watches of the night, as indeed I have often longed to do My 
lord gazxth up into the countenance of his Lord, and I in my turn 
\\ ith the liveliest pleasure into his, that I behold as a countenance of 
a god and that is illuminated by the reflected light But hast thou not 
seen the face of my hairy uncle Esau like the face of the moon, when 
all unhoped he met thee so gentle and brotherly by the ford, as thou 
hast repotted unto me^ But that too was but a mild reflection on 
his hot and hairy face, the reflection of thy countenance which is 
like the moon’s to look upon and the shepherd Abel’s, whose sacri- 
fice w^as pleasing unto the Lord, and not like Cain’s and Esau’s, 
wiiosc faces are like the ploughed field when the sun breaks it up 
and like the clod when it gathers size from the drought. Yea, thou 
art Abel, the moon and the shepherd, and all thine wt aie shepherds 
and people of the sheep, not people of the sun, the husbandmen, 
like the peasants who sweat behind the plough and behind the ox 
('f the plough, and pray to the Baal of their land. But we look up to 
tlie Lord of the w^^ay, the Wanderer, who rises there in garment of 
shining white But tell me,” he went on, hardly stopping to draw 
breath, “did not Abraham our father depart in anger from Ur in 
Chaldcea and leave behind him in his wrath the moon citadel of his 
city because the Lawgiver mightily exalted his god Marduk, who 
IS the burning fiery sun, and set him up above all the gods of Shinar, 
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to the vexation of the people of Sin^ And tell me likewise do not his 
people out there call him Shcni, w hen they w'ould exalt him — the 
the same as Noah’s son was called, w^hose children arc black but 
comely, as Rachel was, and abide at Elam, Asshur, Aipaxad, Lud and 
Fdom^ Listen and hear, for a thought cometh unto thy child was 
not the wife of Abraham called Sahar, which is the moon^ Foi lo, 
I will make thee a little reckoning seven times fifty davs are the 
days of the year, and four over But in every month arc four da\s 
wdien men do not sec the moon Let my Lord take aw ay then, if it 
please him, those three times twelve from those three hundi cd and 
fifty-four, leaving three hundred and eighteen days of the visible 
moon Now^ there w^crc three hundred and eighteen trained servants, 
born m Abram’s own house, with whom Abiam smote the kings of 
the East and pursued them beyond Damascus and bi ought again 
his brother Lot out of the hand of Chedorlaomcr, the Islamite Lo, 
so hath Abiram our father loved the moon, and so sacied to him w as 
Its shining that he counted his servants for the battle piccisely ac- 
cording to the days of its giving light Then supposing I had kissed 
mv hand three hundred and eighteen times, whcicas I did so not 
even once, would that have been so great a sinning^” 

THE TESTING 

“Thou art shrewd,” said Jacob, and the hand that had stood still 
during the reckoning began to move again, less absently, over 
Joseph’s head, “thou axt shrewd, Yashub, my son Thy head is out- 
wardl}' beautiful, and well-favoured, as Mami’s was” (he used the 
pet name which Joseph had given Rachel, the earthly and familiar 
name of Ishtar, of Babylonian origin), “and within it is godly and 
wise. So lively was mine too when I counted no more than thy ycais, 
but it IS weary from the events, not only from the new but from the 
old w^hich have come upon us, and which give it cause to ponder 
And from the troubles, and the inheritance, for the words of the Lord 
are not clear. For His countenance may be mild to look upon but 
also It is like the burning fiery brand, and it destroyed Sodom WTth 
fire, and man goeth through the fire of the Lord to purify himself. 
The devouring flame is He, that consumeth the feast of the first of 
the flock at the feast of the equinox, outside of the tent, when it 
grows dark and we sit within with trembling and cat of the lamb, 
whose blood stains the door-posts, because the Avenger passeth 
over. . . 

He broke off, and his hand slipped down from Joseph’s head. 
The lad looked up, and saw that his father’s face was covered with 
his hands and that he was shaking. 

“What hath come to my lord^” he cried, dismayed, and flinging 
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himself round he put up his hands to his father’s hands without 
daring to touch them He had to wait, and to speak again Only 
M ith hesitation did Jacob change his posture When he uncovered 
his face it looked lined and consumed with grief and the woeful eyes 
staled past the boy into space 

thought upon the Lord with trembling,” he said, and his lips 
seemed scarcely able to move “It was as though my hand were the 
hand of Abiaham and lay upon Yitzchak’s head And as though His 
voico went out upon me, and His command . 

“His command^” Joseph asked, challenging him with a quick, 
biidhkc motion of the head 

“The command and tlie precept, thou knowest it, since thou 
knowest the talcs,” answered Jacob in a resigned tone, sittino 
bowed over with his forehead against the hand that held the staff 
“And I hearkened, for is He less than Melech, the Bull-king of 
Ikaalim to whom they bring the firstborn of men in their need and 
m secret feast give the child into his arms^ And shall He not de- 
mand from His own what Melech demands from those who believe 
on him^ Tlicn demanded He it and I heard His voice and spoke- 
Behold, here; I am^ And my heart stood still and my breath went 
from me. . . And I saddled an ass early in the morning and took 
thee with me For thou wast Isaac, my late-born and first-born, and 
the Lord smiled upon us when thou wast announced, and wast my 
one and all, and upon thy head lay all the future And now He de- 
manded thee of me, as was His right but contrary to the future 
Then I clave wood for the burnt offering and laid it upon the ass and 
set the child thereon, and rose up wath two young men three days 
distant from Bcersheba far down towards Edom and the land of 
Muzn and towards Horeb His mountain. And when I saw the moun- 
tain of the Lord from afar and the peak of the mountain, I sent the 
ass back with the young men and took the fire in my hand and a 
kmfe, and we went alone And when thou spakest to me and said 
‘My father,’ then I could not say ‘Here am I, my son,’ but ^instead 
moaned in my throat. And when thou in thy voice saidest: ‘Behold 
the fire and the wood, but where is the Iamb for a burnt offermg^^’ 
then could I not answ^er as I should that the Lord would provide 
himself a lamb, for I was sick within me, so that I could have spat 
out my soul with tears, and moaned again so that thou lookest 
as thou wentest beside me. And when we came to the place I builded 
an altar of stone and laid the wood in order and bound the child and 
laid him upon it. And took the knife with my left hand and covered 
thy two eyes. And when I drew the knife and the edge of the knife 
against thy throat, lo, then I did deny the Lord, and my arm fell 
from my shoulder, and the knife fell down, and I fell down upon 
my face on the ground and bit the earth and the grass of the earth 
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and struck at Jt with my feet and my fists and cried ‘Slay him, slay 
him, Thou, O Lord and Destroyer, for he is my one and only, and I 
am not Abraham and my soul fails before Thee/ And as 1 thrust 
about me and shrieked, lo, thunder rolled from the place along the 
heaven far and wide And I had the child and had the Loi d no moic, 
for I could not do it for Him, no, no, no, I could not,” he groaned, 
and shook his head against the hand on the stafT 

“At the last moment,” asked Joseph with lifted brows, “did thy 
soul give way^ For m the next,” he went on, as his father only tinned 
his head a little without speaking, “in the very next would ha\e 
sounded the voice and called unto thee ‘Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad, neither do thou anything unto him,’ and thou wouldcst Iraxe 
seen the ram in the thicket ” 

“I did not know,” said the old man, “for I w^as as Abiaham and the 
talc had not yet been told ” 

“Ah, but saidcst thou not thou hast cried out ‘I am not Abiahan/’ ” 
responded Joseph, smiling “But if thou wast not he, then w ast thou 
Jacob my father, and the talc was old and thou knewest the issue. 
And also it was not the boy Yitzchak whom thou boundedst and 
wouldst slay,” he added, wnth the same any movement ol the head 
“But that IS the profit of these later days, that w^c know alieady the 
course in which the world rolls on, and the talcs in w'hich it is ful- 
filled and which were founded by the fathers So mightest thou have 
trusted in the voice and the ram ” 

“Thy words arc full of wnt but not of wisdom,” countered the 
old man, forgetting in the argument his previous pain “For firstly, if 
I was Jacob and not Abraham, then was it uncertain wdrethcr it 
would fall out as before, and I could not know if the Lord would 
not let It come to pass to the end, whereas once he had stayed his 
hand. But secondly, what had my strength been before the Lord, 
had it come to me out of foreknowledge of the angel and the ram 
and not rather from my great submission and the faith that God can 
make the future go through the fire unsmged and spring the bolts 
of death and is Lord of the resurrection^* But thirdly, hath then God 
tried me^ No, he hath tried Abraham, who was steadfast. But I have 
tried myself with the trial of Abram and my soul hath refused, 
for my love was stronger than my faith and I could not,” he la- 
mented afresh and leaned his head against his staff — giving himself 
again to grief now that he had justified his understanding 

“Surely I have uttered much folly,” said Joseph humbly. “My 
lack of wisdom is greater beyond doubt than that of many sheep, and 
a camel is like to Noah m prudence compared with this senseless 
child of thine Doubtless my answer to thy just rebuke will be no 
more enlightened, but to this foolish one it seemeth that thou wast 
neither Abram nor Jacob, but — awful to utter — that thou wast the 
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Loid, who tiled Jacob with the trial of Abram, and thou hadst the 
wisdom ot the Lord and knewest w'hat trial He was minded to lay 
upon Jacob, namely that one which He was not minded to let 
Abram enduic to the end Foi He spoke to him 1 am Melech, the 
Bull g(;d (d‘ Baalim Bring me thy firstborn’’ But when Abram hasted 
to bi ing him, then spake the Lord, ‘Am I Melech the Bull king'^ No, 
for I am the God ot Aliraham, whose face is not like the ploughed 
field w hen the sun breaks it up, but rather like the face of the moon, 
and tliat w inch 1 c(>mmandcd I did not command that thou mightest 
fulhl, b jt that thou mightest learn that thou shouldst not do it because 
It IS an abomination in My sight, and moreover, lo, here is a ram’ 
M\ father then did but divert himself wath trying whether he could 
do that w Inch the Lord forbade unto Abraham, and now he gricveth 
because he found that he could never do it.” 

“Like an angel,” said Jacob, as he rose, shaking his head in the 
gicaincss of his emotion, “like an angel near to the throne of God 
so speakcsi thou, Jehosiph, my child of God Would that Mami 
could hear thee She wmuld clap her hands, and her eyes, which arc 
thv e) cs, w'ould shine with laughter But only half of the truth is 
in thy w Olds, the other half rcmaineth m mine, for I shewed myself 
weak m sclf-confidcncc But thy part of the truth hast thou adorned 
w’lth the ornament of graciousncss and anointed it with the oil of 
wit, so that It was a delight to the understanding and a balsam unto 
mv heart How^ cometh it now that the words of my child are a 
sticam full of wisdom and fall blithely over the rocks of truth and 
drop plashing into the heart, making it leap for joy^” 

OF OIL, WINE, AND FIGS 

“Thi's it IS then,” Joseph replied “Wit is of the nature of a mes- 
senger to and fro, and of a go-between ’twixt sun and moon and 
’twi\t the power of Shamash and of Sin over men’s bodies and un- 
derstandings. Such w^as the teaching of Eliezer, thy man of wisdom, 
when he taught me the knowledge of the stars and their conjunctions 
and their power over the hour according to their aspects. And when 
he put the hour-hand of my birth m Harran in Mesopotamia, at 
midday m the month of Tammuz, when Shamash stood in mid- 
heaven and in the sign of the Twins and m the East the sign of the 
Virgin was rising.” Hq pointed to the constellations, one of which 
was declining westw^ards, the other just coming up in the eastern 
sky, and went on. “That is a sign of Nabu, may it please my father 
to know, a sign of Thoth the writer of tablets, a light and versatile 
god, as which he speaketh between things for their good and pro- 
moteth intercourse. And the sun too, standing in a sign of Nabu, 
was lord of the hour, and was in conjunction with the moon, fa- 
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voiirable to him according to the learning of priests and interpreters, 
for his wisdom receiveth mildness therefrom and his hcait clcmcncv 
But Nabu, the go-between, was in opposition to Nergal, the fox and 
mischief-maker, giving hardness to his dominion and stamping it 
with the seal of fate Ishtar as well — whose pait is model ation and 
sweetness, love and mercy — yiio culminated at that Iiour, and w^as 
in good aspect to Sin and Nabu She too was m the sign of the Bull, 
and instructed it to give tranquillity and abiding valour and shaped 
the understanding for delight. But likewise, so said Elic/cr, she had 
a trine aspect of Nergal in Capricorn, whereat Eliezcr icjoiced, for 
her sweetness would not be savourless but like honey spiced with 
the herbs of the field. The moon stood in the sigh of (Mincer, its own 
sign, and all indicators stood, if not in their own, at least in bencfic 
signs But if Nabu, the judicious, is united with the powci fully 
placed moon, then will the man go far in the caith And if, as at that 
hour, the sun hath a trine aspect to Ninuita, warrior and huntsman, 
that is a sign of a share in the events of the kingdoms of the earth 
and the administration of authority. Indeed it had been no evil 
nativity, if the folly of thy ill-bcgottcn child bring not all to naught ” 
'‘H’m,” said the old man, looking aside as he lightly smoothed the 
lad’s hair. “It resteth with the Lord who ruleth the stars. But what 
He sheweth with them cannot mean the same each time Wert thou 
the son of the great and of a man of power m the world, then might 
one read that thou shouldest partake of government and authority. 
But since thou art a shepherd and a shepherd’s son, then it is clear to 
the understanding that it must mean something of a lesser import. 
But what of wit as a messenger to and fro^^” 

“I am returning to that now,” quoth Joseph, “and guiding my 
thoughts in that direction For my father’s blessing was his birth with 
the sun in the zenith with its aspect to Marduk m Libra and Nmurta 
in the eleventh sign, and added to that the aspect between two pa- 
ternal indicators, the king and the warrior exchanged with each other. 
That is a powerful blessing. But my lord knoweth how powerful 
likewise was the maternal too and the blessing of the moon, from the 
powerful configurations of Sm and Ishtar. There, then, was probably 
the understanding that was displayed, for instance in the opposition 
of Nabu to Nergal, from the ruling writer of tablets and the hard 
light of the retrograde blackguard m Capricorn, displayed that he 
might play the go-between ’twixt paternal and maternal inheritance, 
keep the balance between father- and mother-power, and blithely 
reconcile the blessing of the day with the blessing of the night. , . 

He broke off with a somewhat wry smile, which Jacob, sitting 
above and behind him, did not see. The father said 
“The old man Eliezer hath much experience and hath gathered to- 
gether wisdom and as it were hath read the stones of the time before 
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tlie flood. And he hath taught thee manifold truths and values from 
the beginnings, the origins and relations of things, and much that is 
of use to be used m the world But of many a thing can it not be said 
vith ccitainty whether it is to be counted with the true and useful, 
and my heart is s\\ ayed by doubt whether he did well to show thee 
the arts of the star-gazers and magicians of Shinar. For indeed I hold 
tiie head of my son to be worthy all wisdom, but I knew not that our 
fathers had read in the stars or that God had commanded Adam to 
do so, and I am careful and in doubt whether it may not come close to 
worship of the stars and perhaps it may be an abomination before the 
Lord and a doubtful and devilish midile-thing between worship and 
idolatry ’’ He shook his head anxiously, attacked at his most vulnera- 
ble point between distress over the right course and brooding afflic- 
tion over God’s unclarity 

“Much IS in doubt,” answered Joseph — if what he said may be 
called an answer “For instance, is it the night that conceals the day, 
or the day the night? For it would be impoitant to distinguish this, 
and often m field and hut have I considered it, hoping, if I could de- 
cide, to draw from the decision conclusions as to the virtue of the 
blessing of the sun and of the moon, as well as of the beauty of the 
father- and the mother-inheritance. For my little mother, whose 
checks smelt of rose-leaves, went down into the night in childbed 
with my brother who still dwells in the women’s tents, and dying she 
gave him the name Ben-oni, and it is well known that at On in the 
land of Egypt, Osins has his place, who is the king of the under- 
world. But thou calledst the boy Ben-]amin, as much as to say the son 
of the true and favourite wife, and that is a beautiful name. Yet not 
always do I obey thee, but sometimes name my brother Ben-oni, and 
he hcarcth it gladly, for he knoweth that Mami, at the moment when 
she parted, would have it so She is now gone into the night and lov- 
eth us from out of it, the little one and me, and her blessing is the 
blessing of the moon and the depths Doth my lord not know of the 
tw^o trees in the garden of the world? From the one cometh oil, with 
which they anoint the kings of the earth that they may live. From 
the other come forth figs, green and rosy and full of sweet seeds, and 
whoever eats of them shall die Out of its broad leaves Adam and 
Eve made themselves aprons to hide their shame, since knowledge 
became their portion beneath the full moon of the summer equinox, 
when he passeth through his marriage point to decline and die Oil 
and wine are sacred to the sun, and well for him whose brow drip- 
peth with oil and his eyes are drunken with the shining of red wine^ 
For his words will be a brightness and a laughing and a consolation 
to the peoples, and will shew them the ram m the thicket for a sacri- 
fice unto the Lord instead of the firstborn son, so that they are healed 
of tormenting fear. But the sweet fruit of the fig is sacred to the 
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moon, and well for him whom the little mcithcr nourisheth out of 
the night with its flesh For he will grow as though beside a stream, 
and his soul have roots whence the streams arise, and his \\ ord be 
made flesh and living as a body of earth, and w^ith him shall be the 
spirit of prophecy . . ” 

How was he speaking In a whisper It \\as as it had been before 
his father found him, it was not quite canny. His shouldcis shook, his 
hands ticmblcd on his knees, he smiled, his eyeballs rolled inw aids to 
show the whites, lacob saw^ it not, but he had listened Me bent to- 
wards the child, lifting his hands above his head protectingly yet not 
touching It But then he laid his left hand on Joseph’s haii, and at the 
touch the boy at once relaxed, at the same time w'lth the other he 
sought his son’s light hand that lay on his knee, and he said, \\ ith de- 
liberate homeliness of speech 

“Hcaikcn, Yashub, my son, to what I will ask thee, since my heart 
misgivetli me foi the cattle and for the prospeiing of the flocks The 
caily lains V'crc comforting, and they fell bcfoic winrci came on, 
with no buisting of the cloud to flood the meadows and All only the 
wells of the unsettled, rather a gentle dn/zhng doing good unto the 
fields But winter was dry, and the sea would not send the air of its 
mildness, rather came the wind from dcscit and plain, and the heav- 
ens were clear, a delight to the eye but care unto the hcai t Woe unto 
us if the latter rams delay and come not for thcic would be no har- 
\ cst for the husbandman and the sowing of the fai met would be yam, 
and the grass wmiild wnthcr before its time so that the cattle found 
nought to cat and the udders of the Icine would hang dowai empty. 
Let then my child say what he thmkcth of wind and weather and 
what hope may be ours, and w^hat is m his mind concerning the latter 
rams, whether they will set m betimes.” 

He bent lower over his son, turning his head aside to listen above 
him. 

“Thou listest,” said Joseph at once without seeing, “and thy child 
listeth too, both without and wuthiii, and brmgcth to thy listening 
knowledge and the word For there is a dropping m mine car from 
the branches and a sound of trickling over the plains, although the 
moon’s shining is overbright and a wind goeth from Gilead. For these 
sounds are not yet m time but near to time, and my nose smcllcth 
them out securely, that, before the moon of Nisan hkt\\ declined an- 
other quarter, the eatrh will be pregnant from the male w^atcr of the 
sky and will smoke and steam with delight, for I can wSmcll it, and the 
pastures will be full of sheep and the meadows of the stream stand 
thick with corn, so that we shall exult and sing aloud. I listed and 
learned that m the beginning the earth was watered by the river Tawi 
that went out from Babel and watered it once m forty years But then 
the Lord decreed that it should be watered from heaven, for four 
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reasons, of which one was, that all eyes should look upwards. So look 
\\ c up in thanks to the heavens and the throne, where are all the con- 
tri\ anccs of the weather and all the chambers of the tempests and the 
whirlw mds, as I saw them m a dream when I slumbered yesteiday be- 
neath the tree of wisdom For a cherub named Jophiel led me thither 
in his kindness by the hand, that I might look about me and take cog- 
nizance And I saw the caves full of steam, whose towers were of fire, 
and I saw the busvness of the w^orkers, and heard them saying each 
t > the (•thcr 'Orders have gone forth with respect to the firmament 
and the cloudy heavens For lo, there is a drought in the western land 
and the plains and meadows of the upland are parched There shall be 
taken measures that ram shall fall early upon the country of the Am- 
oritcs, the Ammonites and Peiizzites, the Midianites, Hivites and 
Jebusitcs, but in especial upon the district of Hebron upon the height 
(>f the watershed, where my very son Jacob, w^hose name shall be 
called Israel, pastures his countless flocks ’ This I dreamed with such 
a liveliness that it must not be mocked, and since moreover I lay un- 
dci the tree, my lord may rest assured and joyful that all will be well 
in the matter c'f the rams ” 

"Pi aiscd be Elohim,” said the old man "But even so will we choose 
out cattle foi the burnt ofFcrmgs and hold a feast before Him and 
burn the entrails with incense and honey, that it may come to pass as 
thou savest For I am fearful lest the townspeople and the countiy- 
f(>lk may bring all to nought, in tliat they deal after their owm fash- 
ion, to the honour of Baalat and with a feast of pairing, with cymbals 
and shouting, for the sake of the fruitfulness It is good that my child 
IS blest wnth visions — w^hich come from his being the firstborn of my 
true and dearest wife Also unto me was much revealed m my youth 
— and \vhat 1 saw as I came from Beersheba, and against my will and 
without my knowledge fell upon the place and the entrance — that 
may be set against this which has been shown to thee I love thee for 
what thou hast said to reassure me in respect of the moisture, but say 
It not abroad, that thou dreamest under the tree, say it not to the 
children of l.cah and speak it not to the sons of the maids, for that 
they might be angry at thy gift.” 

"I sw^ear it and put my hand beneath my thigh,” responded Joseph, 
"thy word is a seal unto my mouth I know w^ell that I am a prattler, 
but w^hen reason commands I can master my tongue, so much the 
easier that my humble visions are not worthy of mention compared 
wnth that w^hich was vouchsafed my loid at the place of Luz, when 
the messengers w^^ent up and down from the earth to the gates, and 
FJohim was revealed to him.” 
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DUET 

‘‘Ah, my dear father and most dear lord,” said he, turning round 
with a happy smile to embrace his parent with one arm — w Inch de- 
lighted no little the good old man ‘'How glorious it is, chat the Lord 
loveth us and hath desire unto us, and the smoke of our saciificc is a 
pleasure in His nostrils^ For though Abel had not time to beget chil- 
dren, being slam upon the fields by Cam, for the sake of their sister 
Noemah, yet aie we of the breed of Abel the tent-dweller and fiom 
the tribe of Isaac, the younger, to whom fell the blessing And thcie- 
fore have \vc both reason and dreams and they are a great delight the 
one and the other For it is of great worth to possess knowledge and 
tongues so that one knoweth how to speak and to answxi and to name 
all things by their names And equally it is of great worth to be an 
innocent before the Lord, so that one may strike unawares upon the 
place w'hich is the bond between heaven and earth, and m sleep be 
seized of counsel and know how to interpret dicams and visions, 
that they give knowledge what may happen from moon to moon 
Thus w^as It with Noah, wisest of all men, to whom the Lord gave 
foreknowledge of the flood that he might save his life. And thus w^as 
It with Enoch the son of Jared, who was of unblemished life and 
w^ashed himself m living water That was Hanoch the boy, know^est 
thou of him, for I know well how it was with him and how God’s 
love to Abel and Yitzchak was lukewarm m comparison to His love to 
him For Hanoch was wise and pious and had read m the secret tab- 
lets, and set himself apart from men and the Lord took him hence so 
that he was no more seen. And made him an angel m His sight, Meta- 
tron the great scribe and prince of the world. . . 

He stopped and went pale His breath had grown shorter and 
shorter, and now he hid his face on his father’s breast, who received 
It gladly, speaking into the silvery airs above it* 

“Well know I of Hanoch, who was of the first tribe of men, son 
of Jared, who was son of Mahalaleel, who was son of Caman, who 
was son of Enos, who was son of Seth, who was son of Adam. Such 
was Hanoch’s birth and tube back to the beginnings But the son of 
his son’s son was, Noah, the second first man, and he begot Shem, 
whose children are black but comely, of whom Eber came in the 
fourth remove, so that he was the father of all the children of Eber 
and of all the Hebrews, and our father. . . 

This was all well-known fact, there was nothing new in what he 
said. Every member of the tribe and race had the succession at his 
tongue’s end from early childhood, and the old man was only taking 
occasion to repeat it and bear witness to it in conversation Joseph 
understood that the talk was now to turn “fine”, that they were now 
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to indulge m ''fine language” — m other words, in conversation which 
no longer served the purpose of a practical exchange of ideas or of 
intellectual discussion, but consisted in the mere relation and utter- 
ance of matters well known to both speakers in recollection, con- 
firmation, and edification, a kind of spoken antiphony, such as the 
shepherds in the fields exchanged round their evening fires, begin- 
ning "Knowest thou^ Well I know ” He sat up and chimed in 

“And lo, from Eber came Peleg, and begot Serug, whose son was 
Nahor, the father of Terah, Hosannah^ Who begot Abram at Ur in 
Chaldcca and departed with Abram his son and his son’s wife Sarah, 
like the moon, and who was unfruitful, and with Lot the son of his 
brother’s son And took them and led them out of Ur and died at 
Harran And then befell the command of the Lord to Abram that he 
go on further v'lth the souls which he had won for the Lord across 
the plain and across the river Euphrates on the road that runs between 
Shinar and Amurruland.” 

“W ell I know,” said Jacob, taking up the tale afresh. “It was the 
country which the Lord would show him For Abram was the friend 
of Cod, and with his spirit he had in truth discovered the highest god 
among the gods And came towards .Damascus and begat Eliezer 
there y ith a maidservant Then went he on through the land with 
his people who were the people of God, and with his spirit he con- 
secrated anew the places of worship of the people of the land and 
the altars and circles of stone and instructed the people under the 
trees and taught them the coming of the time of the blessing, so that 
he had increase out of the neighbourhood and the Egyptian maiden 
came to him, Hagar, the mother of Ishmael. And came towards 
Shechem.” 

“That know I as thou knowest it,” chanted Joseph, “for our fore- 
father came upwards out of the valley and came towards the place 
that is known of all, and which Jacob found and builded to Yahu, the 
Highest, an altar table between Bethel and the refuge Ai And went 
thence southwards to the Negeb, and that is here, where the moun- 
tains run down towards Edom Then went he entirely down and 
into the filthy land of Egypt and the country of Amenemhet the 
king, and there he became silver and gilden that he was very rich m 
treasures and flocks And went up again towards the Negeb, and 
there parted from Lot.” 

“And knowest thou wherefore^” Jacob feigned to inquire. “For 
that Lot too was very heavy with sheep and cattle and huts and the 
land was not able to bear them both But lo, then, how mild was the 
father, for there was strife between the herdsmen over the pasturage, 
and then it was not as it is with the robbers of the deserts who come 
and slay the people whose wells and pastures they covet, but he spoke 
to Lot, his brother’s son: ‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
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thine and xnine^ Is not the whole land before thee^ Separate thvsclf, 
I pray thee, from me, so that one go right and the other left, without 
anger ’ Then Lot chose and journeyed cast and beheld all the plain of 
Jordan.” 

“Thus was It in truth,” began Joseph in his turn “And Abram 
dwelled by Hebron the city of the four, and made holy the tree that 
giveth us "shade and dreams and was a refuge to the wanderer and a 
shelter to the shelterless. He gave water to the thirsty and lirought the 
strayed upon their way, and defended from robbers And took nei- 
ther reward nor pay, but lived to worship his god El Elyon, the Lord 
of the House, the merciful Father ” 

“Thou sayest rightly,” Jacob intoned “And it happened that the 
Lord made a covenant with Abraham, as he was sacrificing at sunset 
For he took an heifer, a she-goat and a ram, all of three years’ age, 
and a turtle-dove and a young pigeon. And cut into pieces all that 
had four feet and separated the halves and put a bird on each side 
and left open the way of the covenant between the parts, and looked 
after the eagles which swoop down upon the pieces. Then fell there 
a sleep upon him that was not as other sleep, and a hoiror of great 
darkness fell upon him. For the Lord spoke to him m sleep and shewed 
him the far spaces of the world and the kingdom that went out out 
of the seed of his spirit and spread itself out, out of the carefulness 
and truth of his spirit, and great things of which the princes of the 
empires knew nothing nor the kings of Babel, Asshur, Elam, and the 
land of the Hittites And passed through m the night like a burning 
fiery flame upon the way of the covenant between the pieces of the 
sacrifice.” 

“All that thou knowest beyond praise,” Joseph lifted his voice 
anew, “yet know I more. For that is the inheritance of Abram, that 
came upon the heads, upon Isaac and upon Jacob my lord the prom- 
ise and the covenant. And it was not so with all the children of Eber 
and was not given unto the Ammonites, the Moabites and the Edom- 
ites, but he alone was of the seed chosen of the Lord, and in whom 
he chose himself the firstborn, not according to the flesh and the 
womb, but according to the spirit. And it was the mild and the wise 
that He chose.” 

“Yea, thou sayest it as it was,” uttered Jacob. “For what happened 
unto Abram and Lot, that they parted, that happened again and the 
peoples went asunder. For in Lot's pastures those he had begotten of 
his own flesh remained not together, Moab and Ammon, rather the 
latter adhered to the desert and to the life of the desert. But in the 
pastures of Isaac Esau did not remain, but went forth with wives, 
sons and daughters and all the souls of his house and with goods and 
cattle into another land, and became Edom on the mountains of Seir. 
And what did not become Edom, that was Israel, and is a peculiar 
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people, unlike to the wanderers from the land of Smai and ragged 
robbers from the land of Arabaia, but also unlike the peasants of the 
fields and the town-dwellers in the citadels, but instead shepherds 
and lords and free men, who drive their herds by stages and keep 
their wells and are mindful of the Lord ” 

“And the Lord is mindful of us and our peculiarity,” cried Jo- 
seph, flinging back his head and stretching out his arms in his father’s 
aim “The heart of the child is full of jubilation in the arms of the 
father, it is enraptured of the known and drunken with edification 
exchanged Knowest thou the sweetest dream of all, that I dream 
many thousand times^ It is the dream of childhood and of the bless- 
ing For to the child of God will much be vouchsafed, that which he 
undeitaketh will prosper, he will find favour in the eyes of all and 
kings shall praise him Lo, I have lust to sing unto the Lord of Hosts 
\\ ith a fluent tongue, ready as the writer’s stilus. For they sent to me 
according to their hate and have laid snares about my feet, they 
digged a pit before my feet and thrust me alive into the giave so 
that the darkness became my dwelling. But I cried His name out of 
the darkness of the pit, and He healed me and snatched me away out 
of the underworld He made me great among strangers and a strange 
people knelt to me upon their faces. The sons of strangers spoke flat- 
tering words unto me, for without me they would perish. . 

His breast heaved Jacob looked at him wide-eyed 

“Joseph, what seest thou>” he asked in disquiet. “My child’s words 
are full of persuasion, but they speak not to the understanding. For 
w'hat meaneth he by saying that folk of a strange land will serve him 
upon their faces^” 

“That was only making speeches,” answered Joseph, “to say some- 
thing great unto my lord. And the moon — the moon is bewitching 
to the senses.” 

“Keep thy heart and thy senses and be wise,” said Jacob impies- 
sively. “So will it be with thee as thou hast said, that thou wilt find 
favour in all eyes And I purpose to give thee that over which thy 
heart will rejoice and that will be fitting unto thee. For God hath 
poured out grace upon thy lips and I pray that He make thee holy 
forever, my lamb^” 

The moon, shining with a light so pure as to transform matter into 
essence, had continued as they talked to hold her path up the sky, 
the constellations changed their places after the laws of their hour. 
The night spread a web of peace, of mystery and of the future far 
and wide. The old man sat a while yet with Rachel’s son at the edge 
of the well. He called him “Damn” ~ little child -and “Dumuzi” 
— the true son, names which the people of Shinar gave to Tammuz. 
Also he called him Nezer, a word from the Canaanitish language, 
meaning shoot and blossoming twig, and caressed him As they sought 
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the dwelling-place, he besought him not to vaunt himself before his 
brothers and not to tell the sons of Leah nor those of the maids that 
he had sat so long with the father in familiar talk — and that too Jo- 
seph promised. But even the next day he told them not only this but 
prattled recklessly of his dream about the weather, and it vexed them 
the more when the dream was fulfilled, for the latter rams came down 
in grateful abundance. 
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Chapter II 

JACOB AND ESAU 


LUNAR SYNTAX 

In the “fine language” which we have heard, the evening antiphony 
between Jacob and his volatile favourite at the well, the old man had 
mentioned Eliezer, who was borne to their forefather by a slave 
wuman during the family’s sojourn at Damascus. Nothing is clearer 
than that Jacob’s words could not have referred to the learned old 
man of that name, himself the manumitted son of a slave woman, and 
probably Jacob’s own half-brother, who lived in Jacob’s camp, with 
two sons named Damasek and Elmos, and used to instruct Joseph m 
much useful and much superfluous knowledge under the tree of wis- 
dom. It IS clear as daylight that the man Jacob meant was the Eliezer 
whose firstborn son Abram, the wanderer from Ur, or Harran, had 
long been obliged to regard as his heir, until first Ishmael, and then 
— fantastically enough, though it had ceased to be with Sarah after 
the manner of women and Abram himself was so old that you might 
say he had lived a hundred years — Yitzchak, or Isaac, the true son, 
saw the light of day But daylight is one thing and moonlight an- 
other, and It was moonlight that had presided over the bestowing of 
all that superfluous knowledge Things look differently under the 
moon and under the sun, and it might be the clearness of the moon 
which would appeal to the spirit as the truer clarity. Therefore let 
us agree and admit among ourselves that when Jacob spoke of Eliezer 
he did mean his own steward and first servant — him too, that is, 
both at once, and not only both but the Eliezer altogether, for since 
the time of the oldest Eliezer, Eliezer the freedman had often been 
in existence in the camp of the head of the tribe, and often had sons 
named Damasek and Elmos. 

And Jacob might be certain that his view of this matter would 
also be the view of Joseph — who was far enough from distinguish- 
ing clearly between his old mentor and the original Eliezer, and had 
the less reason to do so, in that the old man himself did not, who in 
referring to himself as often as not had m mind Eliezer the servant of 
Abraham. For instance he had more than once told Joseph the tale 
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of how he, among the kin of the family in Mesopotamia, had wooed 
Rebecca, the daughter of Bethuel and Laban’s sister, for Isaac, told 
It doym to the smallest detail, down to the little moons and descents 
that tinkled on the necks of his ten dromedaries, and the precise \ alue 
of the nose rings, am bands, festal gaimcnts and spices \v Inch had 
been the donTy of the maiden Rebecca — just as though it had been 
his own experience He could not say enough about Rebecca’s gentle- 
ness and charm, on that evening when she had let dow n her pitcher 
upon her hand at the well by the city of Nahor, and held it foi the 
thirsty man to drink. Paiticularly he treasured it in his memory that 
she had called him lord He told of the good breeding and piopriety 
with which she had sprung from her camel and veiled herself at the 
first sight of Isaac, who had gone into the field to meditate upon the 
death of his mother. Joseph listened with a pleasure in no way marred 
by Eliezer’s syntactical idiosjmcrasies, and certainly not by the fact 
that the old man’s ego was not quite clearly demarcated, that it 
opened at the back, as it were, and overflowed into sphei es external 
to his own individuality both in space and in time, embodying in his 
own experience events which, remembered and related in the clear 
light of day, ought actually to have been put into the third person. 
But then, just what do we mean by actually^ And is nun’s ego a 
thing imprisoned m itself and sternly shut up in its boundaries of 
flesh and time? Do not many of the elements which make it up be- 
long to a world before it and outside of it? The notion that each per- 
son IS himself and can be no other, is that anything more than a con- 
vention, which arbitrarily leaves out of account all the transitions 
which bind the individual consciousness to the general? The concep- 
tion of individuality belongs after all to the same category of con- 
ceptions as that of unity and entirety, the whole and the all; and in 
the days of which I am writing the distinction between spirit m gen- 
eral and individual spirit possessed not nearly so much power over 
the mind as in our world of to-day which we have left behind us to 
tell of the other. It is highly significant that in those days there were 
no words for conceptions dealing with personality and individuality, 
other than such external ones as confession, religion. 

WHO JACOB WAS 

It is entirely in this connection that I am led to tell the tale of the 
origin of Abram’s riches When he came into Lower Egypt — it must 
have been under the twelfth dynasty — he was by no means so full 
of this world’s goods as when he parted from Lot. His extraordinary 
increase came about m this wise- 

From the first he had cherished the profoundest mistrust of the 
morals of the people, rightly or wrongly, he considered them to be 
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a marsh and a quagmire, like one of the mouths of the river Nile. 
He was fearful with respect to Sarah his wife, who was with him and 
very beautiful to look upon He was affrighted at the lust of the peo- 
ple, \\ ho would surely covet Sarah straightway and kill him in order 
to take her to themselves, and the tradition has come down that 
w hen they came into the country he commanded her in that sense, 
out of fear for his own safety, and told her to speak of herself as his 
sister, in order that the shameless people should not leer at her, this 
she might do, without actually uttering falsehood, for it was the cus- 
tom, especially in the land of Egypt, to use the word “sister” in re- 
ferring to the beloved And moreover Sarai was a sister of Lot, whom 
Abram was used to regard as his nephew and brother, so that he 
might think of her as his niece and give her the name of sister in the 
usual extended sense — which he accordingly did, for the purpose of 
misleading the stranger and protecting himself. What he expected 
came to pass — and more Sarai’s dusfy loveliness was marked by 
high and low, news of it reached even to the throne of the ruler of 
the land, and the hot-eyed oriental was taken from her “brother’s” 
side — not by force or robbery but for a high price — purchased of 
him, that is, she being found worthy of admission to the choice soci- 
ety of Pharaoh’s house of women Thither she was conveyed, and 
her “brother” — whom one does not understand to have been in the 
least affronted by the arrangement, rather in the common view was 
considered a lucky fellow — was not only allowed to remain in her 
nearness, but was loaded down with favours, presents and benefits 
from the court, which he calmly accepted, so that he was presently 
very rich in sheep, oxen, he-asses, men-servants, and maid-servants, 
she-asses and camels. But meanwhile, though hidden from the ears of 
the common people, an extraordinary scandal had taken place at 
court iVmenemhet (or Senusret, it is not easy to be quite certain 
which conqueror of Nubia it was who was )ust then bestowing upon 
both countries the blessing of his overlordship). His Majesty then, a 
deity in the flower of his youth, was stricken with impotence — not 
once but repeatedly — when he was about to taste the novelty, it 
seems, moreover, that his entire court were stricken likewise — the 
highest dignitaries and admimstiators of the realm — with this same 
mortifying, and — when one takes into consideration the higher cos- 
mic significance of the gift of virility — calamitous visitation. It was 
clear that something had gone wrong, that there was some mistake, 
possibly an evil spell or the opposition of higher powers The brother 
of the Jewess was brought before the throne, questioned and pressed 
and confessed the truth. The conduct of His Sanctity was reasona- 
ble and dignified beyond all praise “What is this,” he asks, “that thou 
hast done unto me^^* Why hast thou exposed me to unpleasantness 
through thy double speaking^” And without a thought of depriving 
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Abraham of any of the presents which he had so freely heaped upon 
him, he hands his wife over to him and tells them to go their wa\ s in 
the name of the gods, giving the party safe conduct to the borders 
of the kingdom Thus the father, not only in possession of an undc- 
filed Sarah, but also so very much richer than befoie m worldly 
goods, might flatter himself that the simple shepherd had turned a 
very successful tuck One likes to think that he counted fiom the 
beginning on God being able in one way or another to prevent the 
defilement of Sarah, that he had pocketed all the gifts in this dcHnitc 
conviction, and felt certain that his method of going at the woik 
would result in dealing the lustful Egyptian one in the eye For only 
thus is his conduct — the denial of his marriage and the sacrilicc of 
Sarah — set in the proper light and seen for the masterly pcrfoim- 
ance which it really was 

This is the talc, for whose truth tradition expressly vouches, by 
repeating it a second time, when the scene is not Egypt but the land 
of the Philistines and the capital city of Gcrar, at the court of King 
Abimclcch — whither the Chaldxan had come from Hebron with 
Sarai ~ and where evciything fell out pi ccisely as bcfoic, from Abi a- 
ham’s command to his wife, to the lucky outcome of the stiatagem 
This repetition of a narrative by way of emphasizing its truth is un- 
usual, without being very startling. It is far more remaikablc that, 
according to tradition — ihc evidence for which, of couisc, in writ- 
ten form comes from a later time, but must have always existed 
tradition and thus goes back to the statements and utterances of the 
fathers themselves — the selfsame experience, told for the third time, 
IS ascribed to Isaac, from which it follows that he had committed it 
to memory as his experience — or the same as his For Isaac too (some 
time after the birth of his twins) on account of a dearth of corn 
came into the land of the Philistines and the court at Gcrar with his 
lovely and clever wife. He too, on the same ground as Abiaham 
Sarai, gave out that Rebecca was his sister — not quite falsely, since 
she was the daughter of his cousin Bethuel — and the story goes on to 
say that in this case Kang Abimelech “looked out at a window’’ — 
that IS, as a secret spy and eavesdropper — and saw Isaac “sporting” 
with Rebecca, his wife, and was as shocked and disillusioned as only 
a lover can be, when he learns that the object of his desires, whom be 
has supposed to be free, is in firm possession by another man. His 
words betray him, for Yitzchak, on being questioned, told the truth, 
whereupon the Philistine cried out reproachfully “What is this that 
thou hast done unto us^ For one of the people might lightly have hen 
with thy wife and thou shouldst have brought guiltiness upon us^” 
The phrase “one of the people” is unmistakable But the end of it 
was that the pair found themselves under the peculiar and personal 
protection of the god-fcaring if luxurious king, and that under this 
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protection Isaac increased in the land of the Philistines just as Abra- 
ham had once done either there or in Egypt, and grew so heavy with 
flocks and herds that it was finally too much even for the Philistines 
and they discreetly got rid of him. 

Assuming that the scene of Abraham’s adventure was Gerar, then 
It is not credible that the Abimelech of Yitzchak’s adventure was the 
same as he who found himself prevented from defiling the purity 
of Sarah’s married state. The characters are distinguished, Sarah’s 
princely lover simply took her into his harem without more ado, 
whereas Isaac’s Abimelech behaved with much more caution and re- 
serve, so that we could only imagine them to be the same person on 
the assumption that the king’s more careful behaviour in the case of 
Rebecca was due to his having grown much older since Sarah’s day, 
also to his being already warned by what had happened the other 
time But what interests us here is the personality not of Abimelech 
but of Isaac, and the question of his relation to the story about the 
women. And even with this we are concerned only indirectly, and 
on account of the further question of who Jacob was that Jacob, 
that is, whom we have heard talking with his little son, Joseph, 
Yashub or Jehosiph, in the moonlight. 

Let us weigh the possibilities Either Yitzchak did himself m Gerar 
undergo with slight variations the same experience that had befallen 
his father either there or in Egypt, and in this case we have a phe- 
nomenon which might be called imitation or succession a concep- 
tion, that IS, which envisages the task of the individual person as the 
filling out in present time and again making flesh certain given forms, 
a mythical frame that was established by the fathers. Or else Re- 
becca’s husband did not have the experience “himself,” not in the 
narrower fleshly limits of his ego, but regarded it, as it were, as be- 
longing to his life-history, and handed it down as such to his de- 
scendants, because he distinguished less sharply between the I and the 
not-I than we — with how little justification has been already shown 
— are m the habit of doing (or were in the habit of doing until we 
embarked upon this narrative) For him the life of the individual was 
more superficially separated from that of the tribe, birth and death* 
represented a less radical shock to existence, in short he had the atti- 
tude of the latter Eliezer, to which we have already referred, when 
he related to Joseph in the first person stories about the original' 
Eliezer, and displayed the phenomenon of the open identity, which 
accompanies that of imitation or succession and alternately with it 
determines the consciousness of self. 

I do not conceal from myself the difficulty of writing about peo- 
ple who do not precisely know who they are. But also I make no 
question of the necessity of reckoning with these vacillating states 
of consciousness, and if the Isaac who relived Abraham’s Egyptian 
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adventure took himself for the Isaac whom the original wanderer 
would have offered up, the fact affords me no ground for the con- 
viction that he did not deceive himself, and that the sacrifice-tempta- 
tion did not m fact belong to the scheme and recur repeatedly The 
Chaldacan wanderer was the father of the Isaac whom he would slay, 
but though It IS impossible that this Isaac was the father of Joseph’s 
father whom we have seen by the well, yet it is quite conceivable 
that the Isaac who either imitated Abraham’s simple shepherd’s game 
or else wove it into his own personal life confused himself, at least 
in part, with the Isaac who so narrowly escaped slaughter, although 
actually he was a much later Isaac and generations removed from 
the original Abraham. Indeed it is evident — so evident that a sim- 
ple statement carries conviction, without need of proof — that the 
history of Joseph’s ancestors, as transmitted by tradition, is a pious 
abbreviation of the original facts, that is of the succession of genera- 
tions which must have filled up the centuries between the Jacob 
whom we have met and the original Abraham Again, just as Abra- 
ham’s house-steward and natural son, Eliezer, must often have re- 
curred in the flesh since the day when he wooed Rebecca for his 
young master, must often have wmoed a Rebecca across the Euphra- 
tes, and now, m the peison of Joseph’s mentor, rejoiced once more 
m the light of day, just so since then had many an Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob beheld the birth of day out of the night, without having 
any exaggeratedly precise ideas about time and the flesh, without 
making any very clear distinctions between their present and the 
present of aforetime, or delimiting their own individualities with ref- 
erence to the individualities of earlier Abrahams, Isaacs and Jacobs. 

These names were handed on from generation to generation — if 
the word be accurate or comprehensive enough to apply to the com- 
munity in which they recurred. For it was a community whose 
growth was not that of a family tree, but rather of a group of 
trees, resting as it did moreover in good part upon the piopaga- 
tion of the faith and the winning of souls. The tribal headship of 
the original Abraham must be understood as largely spiritual; whether 
Joseph was actually related to him in the flesh, whether he was in- 
deed his forefather, and in such a direct line as is assumed, is open 
to question. Open to question it was even for themselves, though the 
twilight of their own and the general consciousness permitted them 
to question it in a hazy and vaguely pious way, taking words for ac- 
tuality and actuality more than half for a word. They could call 
Abraham the Chaldaean their grandfather and great-grandfather, more 
or less in the spirit in which he himself called Lot of Harran his 
“brother” and Sarah his “sister” — that too being both true and un- 
true at once. 

But not even in a dream could the people of El Elyon assert that 
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their community possessed racial purity. Babylonian and Sumerian 
— that IS, not entirely Semitic — stock had been crossed with seed 
from the desert of Arabia, from Gerar, Muzriland, Egypt itself other 
elements had come m — for instance in the person of the slave woman 
Hagar, who had been found not unworthy to share the bed of the 
head of the tribe and whose son in turn had married an Egyptian — 
and It has always been too well known for me to waste more words 
upon It here, what vexation Rebecca suffered hourly from the Hit- 
tite wives of her Esau, daughters of a stock whose progenitor was 
not Shem, and which had come into Syria sometime or other out of 
Asia Minor, and the Ural-Altai region. Many a branch dropped off 
by the way. We know that Abraham begot children after the death 
of Sarah, having taken to wife Keturah, a Canaanite woman, not too 
nice a choice, considering his objection to the marriage of Isaac with 
a Canaanite. One of Keturah’s sons was Midian, whose descendants 
dwelt south of Edom-Seir, Esau’s country, at the edge of the Ara- 
bian desert, like the children of Ishmael before Egypt For Abraham 
gave all that he had unto Isaac, the true son, and put the children of 
the concubines off with gifts and shoved them away eastwards where 
they quite lost touch with El Elyon, if they had really ever had it, 
and worshipped their own gods. But godly was the bond of contin- 
ual effort wreaked from generation to generation upon the idea of 
God, and in all the admixture of blood it united the spiritual com- 
munity, which — among the other Hebrews, the sons of Moab, Am- 
mon and Edom — particularly assumed this name unto itself, and 
precisely at the time to which we have arrived, began to associate it 
with another name, the name of Israel, which was destined to affect 
the common history. 

For the name and title which Jacob had wrested for himself had 
not been an invention of his strange adversary. Israel, God fighteth, 
had always been the name of a warlike robber tribe of the desert, of 
highly primitive manners and customs, small groups of these people 
had, at the time of the changing of pastures, driven their flocks among 
the settlements of the cornland, had exchanged their purely nomadic 
existence for a more or less settled state, and by conversion and agree- 
ment had become part of Abraham’s communion of faith. Back in, 
the wilderness their god had been a fire-breathing and storm-breed- 
mg warrior named Yahu, a troublesome sort of hobgoblin, with more 
demonic than godlike traits, spiteful, tyrannical and incalculable. 
His dusky people, though proud of his prowess, went in terror of 
their lives, ever seeking by means of spells and blood rites to harness 
their harebrained divinity and lead him into ways profitable to them- 
selves. Yahu might without any clear provocation fall by night upon 
a man whom he had every reason to treat with favour, and kill him; 
but also he might be moved to abandon his purpose if the man’s wife 
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made haste to circumcise her son with a stone knife and touch the 
devil’s genitals with the foreskin, at the same time mcanting a mystic 
formula, the rendering of which into any kind of sensible English has 
so far encountered unsurmountable difficulties, but which had powder 
to soothe the demon and turn away his wrath. All this by way of giv- 
ing an idea of what Yahu was like. For there was reserved for this 
sinister deity, entirely unknown to the civilized world, an extraor- 
dinary theological career, merely by dint of the fact that some of 
his followers had penetrated into the spheie of influence occupied 
by Abiaham’s thoughts about God. Thus drawn into the oibit of 
the wanderer’s spiritual speculations, these shepherd folk not only 
strengthened the physical basis of the Chaldican’s religious tiadition, 
but also contributed elements of their own devastating deity to nour- 
ish the conception of the divine essence which was struggling to- 
wards realization through the spirit of mankind, to which indeed 
Osins of the East, Tammuz, as well as Adonai, the mutilated son and 
shepherd of Melchizcdck and his Shechemites, had also given coloui 
and substance. The very name Yahu, once a war-cry — w^e have just 
heard it chanted by certain lovely lips -- in the form in winch the 
god’s dusky worshippcis brought it out of the dcseit, as w ell as in 
abbreviations and valiants which made it confoim to the Canaamte 
dialect, was among the words used to make experiments in the inex- 
pressible. For ages there had existed a village called Bc-ti-ya, the 
house of Ya, that is to say Beth-el, or house of God, and there is evi- 
dence for the fact that before the days of the Lawgiver, there w^erc 
Amurru people who had immigrated into Shinar and brought their 
names with them, among them a name for God, winch was Ya-we. 
Yes, the original Abraham had given to the tree by the shrine of 
‘‘Seven Springs” the name of Ya-we el-Olam, which is to say, Ya-we 
IS the god of all the ages. But the name which Yahu’s Bedouin w^ar- 
riors gave themselves was to become the name of Abraham’s spiritual 
seed, and the distinctive badge of a purer and higher Hebraism, pre- 
cisely because Jacob had had it whispered to him, m that pregnant 
night by Jabbok ford. 


ELIPHAZ 

For people like Simeon and Levi, Leah’s stout sons, it was a matter 
for private mirth that ]ust this bold and lawless-sounding title was 
what their father had as it were wrung from the heavenly powers. 
For Jacob was no fighter. He would never have been the man to do 
what the original Abraham did, when eastern hirelings, the merce- 
nary troops of Elam and Shmar and Larsa and beyond the Tigris, 
harried the land of the Jordan on account of tribute overdue, plun- 
dered the cities and took away Lot of Sodom and his goods. For 
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Abraham, with bold and loyal resolution, got together a few hundred 
of scivants born m his own house, together with neighbours of near 
faith, people of El-Berith the most high god, set out with them by 
forced marches from Hebron, overtook the retiring Elamites and 
Go]im, and brought such confusion to their rear that he freed many 
of the prisoners, among them his brother Lot, and carried back in 
triumph much of the stolen goods No, that would have been no 
place for Jacob, he would not have stood up to it, he admitted as 
much to himself when Joseph began to tell the oft-told tale He 
“could not do it” — as little as, by his own confession, he could have 
done to his son what the Lord demanded of him He would have left 
it to Simeon and Levi to free Lot. But if these two had instituted a 
massacre among the moon-worshippers and set up that hair-raising 
yell which they had at their command on such occasions, he would 
have veiled his countenance and said “My soul may not come in 
your counsel” For that soul was soft and fearful, abhorring the use 
of force, trembling lest force be its portion, mindful of many occa- 
sions on which Its virile courage had known defeat. But no violence 
was ever done by these memories to the dignity or solemnity of the 
soul, for always and regularly in such states of physical depression 
there came a ray of light, an influx of the spirit, a powerfully consol- 
ing and freshly confirmatory revelation of grace, so that it might lift 
Its head, secure in the knowledge that it had wrestled and overcome 
out of Its own undefeated depths. 

There was the case of the encounter with Eliphaz, Esau’s splendid 
son. Eliphaz had been borne to Esau by one of his Hittite or Canaan- 
ite women, worshippers of Baal, whom he had early brought home to 
Beersheba, and of whom Rebecca, Bethuel’s daughter, used to say. 
“It is a vexation to me to live among the daughters of Heth.” Jacob 
was no longer certain which one of them Eliphaz called his mother, 
probably it was Adah, daughter of Elon. At all events, this thirteen- 
year-old grandson of Yitzchak was an uncommonly winning youth; 
simple in spirit but brave, generous and high-thinkmg, upright in 
body and mind, and holding his dispossessed father, Esau, in great 
love and respect. In more than one way life was made hard to him, 
in the involved nature of the family relations and in matters of faith. 
For no less than three creeds laid hold on his soul the god of his 
grandparents, El Elyon, the Baalim of the mother’s side, and a lower- 
ing, arrow-shooting deity named Kusakh, honoured by the mountain 
folk in the south, the Seirim or people of Edom, with whom Esau had 
early had relations, and to whom he later went over altogether. The 
great affliction and powerless rage of the shaggy man over the event, 
instigated by Rebecca, which had come to pass in the tent where his 
grandfather sat in darkness on account of his sore eyes, an event 
which drove Jacob out of house and home and into foreign lands, 
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had been a frightful blow to the lad Eliphaz. The hatred he con- 
ceived for his young uncle, who had received the blessing under false 
pretcncCwS, had a galling intensity beyond his years and almost mor- 
tal At home, under the eye of the watchful Rebecca, nothing could 
be done against the thief of the blessing But when he learned that 
Jacob had escaped, Fliphaz rushed to Esau and urged him to set out 
aftei the traitor to slay him 

Esau had fled to the desert, he was too much crushed, too much 
weakened by bitter weeping over his louer-woildly fate, to be ecpial 
to the deed He wept because it was in his nature, because that was 
his role in life His way of looking at things, and at himself, was con- 
ditioned by inborn habits of thought, which held him in bondage, as 
they do all the world, and the character of which had been fixed by 
the cosmic images of the circling year. By his father’s blessing Jacob 
had definitely become the man of the full and “beautiful” moon, and 
Esau the man of the dark one, that is, the man of the sun, or of the 
lower world, and in the lower world one wept, although, quite pos- 
sibly, one became very rich m treasure. When later he entirely cast 
m his lot with the people of the mountains on the south and \v ith 
their god, he did it because it seemed fitting, for one thought of the 
south as the lower world, as one did of the wilderness into which 
Ishmael, the corresponding brother of Isaac, had been driven out But 
long before this time, long before the receiving of the curse, Esau 
had, from Beersheba, established relations with the people of Scir; 
from which we gather that blessing and curse alike had only been a 
confirmation of established facts, and that Esau’s character, his role 
upon earth, had long ago been fixed and he long ago perfectly aware 
that this was so. He had become a hunter, a rover of the steppes, in 
contrast to Jacob, who was a tent-dweller and shepherd of the moon; 
become so certainly according to his nature, on the basis of his 
strongly masculine disposition. But it would be a mistake and do small 
justice to the traditional and established mythology in which his 
character was rooted, to suppose that his calling alone had imbued 
him with the feeling and the consciousness of himself and his role as 
the sun-scorched son of the lower world On the contrary — at least 
quite as much on the contrary — he had chosen the calling because of 
its suitability, that is, out of obedience to the programme and knowl- 
edge of the myth Regarding in a cultural light his relation to Jacob 
— and that Esau, despite all his shagginess, was always ready to do — 
it was nothing else than the return and the reliving, the rendering into 
timeless presentness of the relation between Cam and Abel, in which 
Esau took the part of Cain, to begin with in his capacity as elder 
brother, which indeed was honoured by the newer world order, but 
also probably feeling and knowing that since the tunes of the matri- 
archy the deepest preference of the human heart is for the younger 
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and the youngest If we are to take as representing an actual occur- 
rence the stoiy of the mess of pottage (it may be a later addition de- 
signed to justify the deception, and Jacob still might easily have be- 
lieved m Its truth) then Esau’s apparent folly is explainable on the 
giound of these sentiments, he may have been so ready to surrender 
his rights as the firstborn because he hoped to win for himself m ex- 
change at least the sympathies which are traditionally accorded to 
the younger 

In short, the shaggy Esau wept, and showed himself definitely dis- 
inclined to any enterprise of pursuit and revenge He had no desire 
to kill his Abel-brother and thus to accentuate the parallel on which 
the parents had played from the beginning But when Eliphaz im- 
plored or rather hotly demanded that he himself might pursue and 
slay the bearer of the blessing, Esau made no objection, but nodded 
his permission amid tears For the nephew to kill the uncle would 
mean for him a pleasing break with a wretched tradition and the es- 
tablishment of a new historical foundation which should serve as a 
pattern to later Eliphazes and relieve him, Esau, at last from the role 
of Cain. 

So Eliphaz got together a few of his father’s people, five or six, 
who usually accompanied him on his expeditions to the land of 
Edom, armed them from the household stock with long cane lances, 
tipped with equally long, sharp points above their gay tufts of hair, 
and abstracted some camels from Yitzchak’s stables in the grey of 
the dawn Before it broke, Jacob, riding on a camel between two 
mounted slaves and well provided, thanks to Rebecca, with food and 
presents, had the avenging troop close at his heels. 

All his life long Jacob never forgot the fright he got when he un- 
derstood the significance of the approaching riders When he first 
caught sight of them he flattered himself that Yitzchak had had too 
early wind of his departure and sent to summon him back But when 
he recognized Esau’s son, he saw the whole state of affairs and shook 
in his shoes. A life-and-death race began; the dromedaries grunting 
as they strode with their long necks stretched straight out, all the 
little moons and tassels flying But Eliphaz and his men were riding 
lighter than Jacob, who saw his lead melting moment by moment; 
when he was overtaken by the first flying lances he gave signal of 
surrender, dismounted with his men and awaited his pursuer with 
face m the dust and hands over his head. 

What happened then had touched Jacob’s pride and honour more 
sorely than anything else in all his life, it was calculated to under- 
mine and would have undermined forever the dignity and self-con- 
fidence of another man. He was obliged — if he wanted to live, and 
that he did at all costs, not, we must remember, out of common cow- 
ardice but because he was consecrated, because the promise and the 
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blessing handed down from Abraham lay upon him — to try to soften 
by entreaties the heart of this lad, his nephew, so much younger than 
himself and so much lower in station, who in the heat of his anger 
already and more than once had lifted the sword above his head, to 
reach him through self-abasement and tears and flatteiics, thioiigh 
whining appeals to his magnanimity, with a thousand pleas and ex- 
cuses, in a word by thoroughly demonstrating the fact that it uas 
not worth Eliphaz’s while to turn his sword against such a giovelling 
suppliant He did it He kissed the lad’s feet like one ficnzicd, he 
flung whole handfuls of dust in the air to fall back upon his head, his 
tongue ran without stmt — imploring, conjuring, in a fluency urged 
on by fear, designed and calculated to daze the boy’s astonished 
senses and prevent him from the rash commission of a fatal deed 
Had he intended the deception^ Had he urged it, was it his idca^ 
Might his entrails be consumed in sacrifice, if that were even ic- 
motcly the truth It w^as the mother and aunt who had conceived and 
V illcd the whole, m the w^cakness of her excessive and undeserved 
love for him, and he, Jacob, had done his utmost against the plan, 
telling her how great was the danger that Isaac might discover all, 
and curse not only him but the all too ingenious Rebecca as well. 
Eliphaz must know how dcspeiatcly he had urged upon hei his po- 
sition in the eyes of the noble firstborn son, even if the plan should 
succeed Not blithely, not lightly and audaciously, but with fear and 
trembling had he entered, bearing the wine and savoury meat, w ith 
the skins on his hands and his neck, arrayed m Esau’s festal garment, 
into the beloved father’s and grandfather’s tent The swxat had run 
down his joints for fear, his voice had died in his tin oat wdien Isaac 
asked him who he was, and touched him, and smelt him — but Eli- 
phaz’s aunt had even remembered to anoint him with the scent of the 
flowers of the field He a deceiver^ He was much more a victim of 
the guile of womankind, Adam, tempted by Eve, the friend of the 
serpent! Let Eliphaz his life long — and might he live several hun- 
dred years and longer’ — beware of the advice of woman and avoid 
by wisdom the snare of her deceitfulness’ He, Jacob, was entangled 
therein, and was destroyed. He the bearer of a blessing^ But how 
could It be said that his father had blessed him — a mistaken blessing 
like that, bestowed against the wish and will of the recipient^ Had it 
any worth or weight’^ Could it avaiP (He was perfectly well aware 
that a blessing was a blessing, having its full value and efficacy, and 
only asked to confuse Eliphaz’s mmd ) And again, had he, Jacob, 
taken advantage by word or deed of the error, spreading himself in 
the house and crowding out Esau, his rightful superior^ Not in the 
least — quite the contrary. He willingly left the field to his brother, 
Rebecca herself had remorsefully urged him forth, he was going out 
into the unknown, never to return, into exile, into the underworld, 
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and his part would be weeping for evermore^ Let Eliphaz slay him 
with the edge of his sword — he, the cock pigeon with the bright 
pinions, the young mountain bull in all his pride, the beautiful buck 
antelope^ But since the Lord had said to Noah that he would require 
the blood that was shed of man, and since to-day it was no longer as 
It had been in the days of Cam and Abel, but there were laws in the 
land, the violation of which might become highly dangerous to Eli- 
phaz's noble young person ~ all that on account of his uncle if he 
were slam, whereas if he were set down and made nought of, sent 
empty forth to wander m a land where he would be a stranger and a 
servant, then might the heart of Eliphaz be heavy with )oy and his 
mother blest among the daughters of Heth, for that he had held back 
his hand from the shedding of blood and turned away his soul from 
wrong-doing . . 

Thus Jacob rattled on, pouring o.ut pleas m the urgency of his fear 
until young Eliphaz was amazed and his head fairly swam. He had 
expected to find a defiant thief, instead here was repentant sinner 
whose humility seemed fully to re-establish his father’s lost dignity. 
Eliphaz was a good-natured soul, like his father. A warm rush of mag- 
nanimity replaced the fire of anger in his soul, and he cried out that 
he would spare his uncle’s life — whereat Jacob wept for )oy, cover- 
ing witli kisses Eliphaz’s hands and feet and the hem of his garment, 
slight disgust and some little embarrassment came to mingle with 
loftier sentiments m the breast of the youth. He felt angered at his 
own wavering, and harshly told his uncle that all the valuables must 
go back, everything that Rebecca had given him, it belonged to Esau, 
the injured party Jacob tried to soften the decision, but Eliphaz sim- 
ply shouted at him to be quiet, and had him plucked so thoroughly 
that nothing was left but his life. All the gold and silver vessels, the 
jars of finest oil and wine, the neck and arm bands of malachite and 
cornelian, the incense, the sweetmeats made of honey, all the em- 
broidered and woven stuffs which Rebecca had packed in his saddle- 
bags — It all had to be disgorged. Even the two slaves who had stolen 
from the court, one of them now bleeding from a lance wound in the 
shoulder, had to turn back with the animals they led, and then Jacob 
with nothing but a couple of earthen water jugs at his saddle-bow, 
might continue his dark way eastwards — who can say in what a 
frame of mind^ 


HIS HEAD LIFTED UP 

He had saved his life, his precious, covenanted life, for God and the 
future — what were gold and cornelian to set against that^ For life is 
all, and young Eliphaz had been even more brilliantly swindled than 
his parent — but at what a price ^ Above and beyond the valuables, it 
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had meant the loss of the man’s whole honour, for how could one be 
more shamed than Jacob was, having bowed his head m the dust be- 
fore a stripling, whining, his face smeared with dust and tears^ And 
then^' What had happened straightway after the degradation^ 
Almost immediately, at most a few hours later, by stai light, he 
reached the town of Luz, lying on one of the terraced and vineclad 
slopes of that undulating countryside, a place unfamiliar to him, as 
indeed was all the region. A few square houses huddled together at 
half the height of the padi-marked hill, an inward voice exhorting him 
to take shelter here for the night, he guided liis camel up the road — 
the beast was still frightened and unruly from the late lamentable epi- 
sode, and he felt ashamed before it. He watered the animal at the 
fountain outside the wall, and washed the tiaces of his shame from 
his own face — whereby he felt his heart sensibly lightened. Yet in his 
bcggaied state he avoided asking hospitality of the people of Luz, but 
led his camel, now his sole possession, uphill beyond the settlement 
and as far as the flattened sximmit, the sight of which made him poign- 
antly regret that he had not reached it sooner — for the place had a 
stone circle— a Gilgal — which marked it as a sanctuary, and here 
young Eliphaz, the highway robber, durst not have touched him 
In the centre of the Gilgal a peculiar stone was set upright, coal- 
black and cone-shaped — obviously fallen from heaven, and possess- 
ing heavenly powers. Its form suggested the organ of generation, 
therefore Jacob piously saluted it with lifted eyes and hands and felt 
greatly strengthened thereby. Here he would spend the night, to the 
rising of the day He chose for a head-rest one of the stones of the 
circle, and addressing it- ‘‘Come,” he said, “faithful old stone, lift up 
for a night the head of the persecuted ” He spread his headcloth upon 
It and lay down with his head toward the phallic emissary from the 
skies, blinked a little at the stars and fell asleep. 

Then it was high matters came to pass, then truly, toward mid- 
night, after some hours of profound slumber, his head was lifted up 
from every ignominy, even to the countenance of the Most High, 
wherein mingled all of the royal and of the divine which his soul had 
ever compassed in its imaginings; which that soul then, humbled, yet 
smiling privily in its abasement, erected for its own strengthening 
and consolation in the space of its dream. . . . Yet he dreamed him- 
self not away from the place For in his dream, too, he lay thcie with 
his head propped up and slept But his eyelids were pervious to a 
plenitude of brilliant light. He saw through them- saw Babel, saw the 
navel cord of heaven and earth, the stair up to the palace of the Lord, 
the wide and fiery unnumbered steps, beset with astral watchers, 
whose mighty slope led up to the uppermost temple and dwelling- 
place of the Most High. They were not stone nor wood, nor any 
earthly substance, they seemed of molten bronze and built of the 
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Stuff that IS of the stars, and their starry brilliance lost itself m meas- 
ureless breadth upon the earth and mounted upwards so high and 
wide and blinding as to be unbearable to the open eye, so that one 
saw them through the lids alone Winged creatures, half man, half 
beast, cherubim, cows with crowns and virgins’ faces, their pinions 
folded, stood motionless on both sides and gazed straight ahead of 
them, their striding legs, first forward and then back, left spaces that 
were filled in with bronze tablets inscribed with holy writings Bull- 
gods with bands of pearl across the brow and earlocks that hung 
down as long as the fringe-shaped beards ending in rows of curls, 
crouched with their heads turned outwards so that they gazed at the 
sleeper with quiet, long-lashed eyes, with these alternated lionlike 
forms that sat upon their tails, their arching chests covered with fiery 
manes. They seemed to hiss from square wide-open jaws, the hairs 
stood out fiercely beneath their flat noses. But the whole width of 
the stair, between these animals, was alive with messengers and serv- 
ants pacing up and down in measured tread, like a slow movement of 
a dance, as in joyous conformity to heaven’s law. The lower half of 
their bodies w^as shrouded in garments covered with pointed script, 
their bosoms seemed too soft for those of youths, too flat for those of 
maidens. With arms uplifted they bore basins on their heads, or else 
a tablet in the crook of one arm, pointing at it with the finger of the 
other hand, but many played on harps and flutes, or struck on lutes 
and drums, behind them stood singers, who filled all space with high, 
metallic, sibilant voices and kept time with clapping hands Thus the 
whole breadth of this stair between the worlds was one mighty wave 
of harmonious sound, downwards and upwards as far as the narrow 
flaming fiery arch that was the gateway of the palace with pillars and 
lofty pinnacles. The pillars were of golden bricks, from which pro- 
jected scaly beasts with forefeet of leopards and behind the feet of 
eagles, and the jambs of the fiery gate on either side had the feet of 
bulls, and crowns with fourfold horns, and eyes of precious stones, 
and curled beards bound up in clusters on their cheeks. But in front 
stood the golden seat of the kingly power and the golden footstool, 
and behind it a man with bow and quiver, who held a long-handled 
fan over the mitre crown of the Power. And it was adorned with a 
drapery woven out of moonlight and had fringes of tiny flames. And 
the arms of God were full of the nerves of power, and in one hand he 
held the sign of life and in the other a drinking vessel. His beard was 
blue and held together with bronze bands, and beneath his high- 
arched brows his countenance was awful in stern benignity. Before 
him was another man with a wide band round his head, like to a vizier 
and a servant closest to the throne, who looked into the Face of the 
Power and motioned with his open hand towards Jacob sleeping on 
the earth. Then the Lord inclined His head and stood up on His sin- 
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c\\ y foot and the servant hasted to stoop and take aw ay the footstool 
that the Lord might stand. And God stood up before the throne and 
held out towards Jacob the sign of life and breathed in the air into 
his lungs so that his breast rose high. And the splendour of His voice 
accorded with the psalteiy and the star-music of those that moved up 
and down upon the stair, and was taken up into mild and mighty har- 
mony But He spake “I am^ I am the Lord of Abraham and the Lord 
of Isaac and thy Lord My eye looks upon thee, Jacob, with far-sec- 
ing favour, for I will make thy seed unnumbered as the dust of the 
eaith, and thou shalt be to Me blessed before all and keep the gates of 
thine enemies. And behold I am with thee and will keep thee m all 
places ^vhithcr thou goest, and bring thee again rich unto this land 
where thou slcepest, and never forsake thee. I am and I wilb” Thus 
thundered in haimony the voice of the King, and Jacob awaked. 

What a dream and a vision had that been, what a lifting up of the 
head^ Jacob wept for joy, laughing the while at the thought of Eli- 
phaz, as he walked about under the stars, within the circle of stones, 
and saw that one whereon his head had rested while he gazed. What 
place IS this, he thought, upon which I am fallen by chance^ He was 
cold from the freshness of the night, and shivered to his depths from 
excitement as he spoke “Surely it is right that I so shiver^ For the 
people of Luz know naught of this place, though indeed they have 
made a sanctuary here and a Gilgal, yet surely they know as little as 
I knew that it is a place of the presence and the gate of splendour, 
and a bond between heaven and earth ” Later he slept again, a few 
hours of deep and pndeful sleep, full of privy laughter, but at dawn 
he arose and went down to Luz, and sought the bazaar. For he had 
in the folds of his girdle a seal ring with a deep blue lazuli stone, 
which the servants of Eliphaz had missed in their search This he sold 
for a price, for dry food to eat and two jars of oil — which latter he 
particularly needed for a purpose which he had in mind and con- 
ceived to be his duty. Before he went on eastwards and towards the 
river Naharma, he climbed the hill once more to the place of his 
dream, lifted up the stone against which he had slept, set it erect as 
a monument, and poured oil lavishly upon it, saying “Beth-el, Beth-c) 
shall be the name of this place and not Luz, for it is a house of the 
presence, and God, the King, hath revealed Himself here to His hum- 
ble servant and strengthened his heart above all measure. For surely 
it was beyond bounds and an exaggeration, that which He called out 
to me amid the music of the harps, that my seed should be countless 
as the dust, and my name be high m honour. But if He will be with 
me, as He promised, and keep me in this way that I go and will give 
me bread to eat and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God, and I will give 
Him a tenth of all that He giveth me. And if all this be fulfilled, with 
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which He hath so boundlessly strengthened my heart, then shall this 
stone which I have set up for a pillar be God’s house, wherein nour- 
ishment shall be brought to Him without end, and moreover strong- 
smelling incense burned for His nostrils This is my vow and my 
promise against the other promise, and may God the King now do as 
sccmeth to Him in His interest.” 


ESAU 

Thus, then, had it been with Eliphaz, the splendid youth, who after 
all was but a poor stripling compared with Jacob, whom he had hum- 
bled as a sacrifice to his pride For Jacob, thanks to resources of spir- 
itual strength unknown to Eliphaz, had triumphed with ease over 
such humiliations as a boy could force upon him, and it was precisely 
out of the depth of the abasement that the revelation had come And 
how had it been with the father — had his experience differed from 
that of the son^ I mean in that meeting with Esau to which we have 
heard Jacob refer In this case the exaltation and strengthening had 
come first, at Pen-iel, in that night of fear, when he had wrestled for 
the name that made Simeon and Levi smile And in possession of the 
Name, already triumphant, he had gone to meet his brother, armed 
beforehand against any humiliation which might prove unavoidable, 
armed as well against the indignity of his own fear of an encounter 
that was to display once more to the full the unlikeness between the 
twin brothers. 

He had himself, convinced that the situation was no longer tenable 
and must be cleared up, sent messages to his brother, but he could not 
tell in what spirit Esau was approaching. He knew through spies that 
his brother had put himself at the head of four hundred men; which 
might be interpreted as an honour due to the meek and flattering mes- 
sages he had sent, or equally might represent an actual danger. He 
had made his preparations. His nearest and dearest, Rachel and her 
five-year-old son, he had hidden behind the laden camels, and laid 
Dinah, his daughter by Leah, as dead in a coffin, where she nearly 
smothered, the other children he had ranged with their mothers, the 
concubines and their offspring in the lead He had the herdsmen draw 
up the present of cattle, the two hundred he-goats and she-goats, the 
same number of rams and ewes, the thirty camel mares m suck, the 
forty cows and ten bull-calves, the twenty she-asses with their foals, 
all these he arranged in echelon, and had them driven in single herds 
with space between each two, so that Esau might ask of each in turn 
and learn that they were for him, a present from his servant Jacob, 
Thus It came to pass. And though when Esau left the mountains of 
Seir to meet the returned wanderer, his mood may still have been 
very vacillating, unclear even to himself, by the time he once more 
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aftei the lapse of twenty-five years met his brother face to face, his 
spirits were of the highest. 

However much Jacob may have set himself to effect it, he found 
this blithencss quite out of place, no sooner had he grasped the fact 
that for the moment at least he had nothing to fear, than he found 
It hard to conceal his disgust at Esau’s brainless good-heartedness. 
Never did he forget the scene of his brother’s approach Rebecca’s 
twin sons wcie at this time fifty-five years old the swxct-smclhng 
glass and the prickly plant, as they had been known m all the coun- 
tryside between Hebron and Beersheba. But the sweet-smell mg 
glass, the smooth man, Jacob, had never behaved very youthful, a 
tent-dweller, thoughtful and timid, he had shown himself even as a 
boy And now he was a ripe man, with much experience, heavy with 
goods that had accrued unto him, preoccupied in spirit, bearing with 
dignity the weight of events And on the other hand Esau, though 
like his brother grey-haired, seemed still to be as of yore, the same 
feckless insignificant child of nature, always cither wailing in grief 
or bursting with animal spirits, nor did he look to have altered in 
face-— for in fact most of the changes we see in our boyhood com- 
panions consist in their having grown beards and added a wrinkle 
or so to a physiognomy which remains as boyish as ever^ 

What Jacob first heard of the oncoming Esau was the sound of 
the pipes — the well-iemembered high and hollow tiillmg on a bundle 
of leeds of different lengths, held together by crosswise bands It 
was an instrument beloved of the dwellers in the mountains of Seir, 
and perhaps invented by them, Esau had early acquired one and 
taught his thick lips to draw out therefrom most pleasing music 
Jacob knew of old and hated the foolish and abandoned tunefulness 
of the sounds, the irresponsible tra la la that was native to the under- 
world of the south — scorn rose in his soul as his ears caught the first 
notes And Esau was dancing. His pipe at his lips, his bow at his 
back, a flutter of goatskin round his loins, but otherwise no cloth- 
ing, for he was so hairy that he really did not need it, and the 
fleece hung down m reddish grizzled tangles from his shoulders; 
with his pointed ears, and his nose lying flat on his upper lip, he 
danced and sprang across the open meadow towards his brother and 
his brother’s tram, blowing, becking, laughing and weeping, until 
Jacob, between shame and scorn, and pity and disgust, could only 
think to himself something like “For Heaven’s sake’” 

At all events he got down from his beast, as fast as his swollen 
thigh permitted, and holding up his garment hastened to drag him- 
self towards the musical goat and on the way to give all the evidence 
of submission and self-abasement which he had set himself to per- 
form — they came much easier to his self-esteem after the triumph 
of the night before. Some seven times he flung himself down, despite 
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his pain, with the palms of his hands above his bent head, and thus 
he arrived at Esau’s feet, and pressed his forehead to them, while his 
hands reached up to his brother’s fleecy knees, and his lips repeated 
the words which despite the blessing and the curse were to put the 
whole situation in a light completely favourable to Esau and thus 
to disarm and reconcile him “My lord^ Thy servant’” But Esau’s 
attitude was not only one of appeasement, it was actually friendly 
and tender beyond all expectation — even, most likely, his own For 
his feeling upon having news of his brother’s return had been merely 
a vague and general excitement, which even up to just before the 
meeting might quite as easily have turned to rage as to tenderness. 
He seized Jacob up from the dust, pressed him with audible sobs 
to his hairy bosom, and kissed him with loud smacks on lips and 
cheeks — the caresses were almost more than Jacob could stand Yet 
he wept himself — partly because, his fears proving groundless, the 
tension was relaxed, partly out of his own nervous sensibility, but 
largely in general, over life, and time, and the destiny of human 
kind “O my brother, my brother’” babbled Esau, between his 
kisses “All is forgotten, all the knavishness of aforetime, all’” So 
painfully explicit a forgiveness was calculated to dry Jacob’s tears 
at once rather than to make them flow more freely, and Esau passed 
on to speak of things of moment, leaving, however, to the last, the 
question which interested him most, namely the meaning of the 
herds that had been driven up in advance of Jacob’s party And 
first, with lifted brows, he enquired about the women and children 
on the camels behind his brother. These then dismounted and ad- 
vanced to be presented, first the concubines with their four chil- 
dren bowed before the hairy one, then Leah with her six, and last 
the sweet-eyed Rachel, with Joseph, was fetched up from the rear. 
As each name was mentioned Esau gave a little flourish on his pipes, 
praised the women’s bosoms and the sturdiness of the offspring. He 
commented loudly upon Leah’s weak eyesight and gave her an 
Edomite herb balsam for her chronically inflamed lids, at which she 
kissed the tips of his toes and thanked him with rage in her heart. 

Even the outward forms of the reconciliation made some diffi- 
culty both brothers tried to speak in the language of their common 
childhood, but found it hard. Esau spoke the harsh dialect of Seir, 
which differed from his native tongue by the addition of Midian- 
itic words and elements from the desert of Sinai; whereas Jacob had 
learned in Naharina to speak Akkadian. They helped each other 
out with gestures, but Esau found words for his curiosity in the 
matter of the far herds, and his offhand manner of receiving the 
splendid present, when Jacob indicated that by its means he hoped 
to find favour in his brother’s eyes, showed that he was not with- 
out a knowledge of good breeding. He affected a blithe indifference 
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to property and riches and all suchlike burdens ‘'By no means, O my 
brother’” he cried out “It were exceeding folly’ Take it and keep 
It, I return it thee back, I have no need of it to forget the disgi aceful 
old tale and to forgive it I have come to terms w'lth my lot and am 
content. Dost thou imagine that we of the lower woild go about all 
our days with our tails between our legs^ That were to believe most 
mistakenly, praise be to God We do not swagger, indeed, or roll 
our eyes, because of the blessing on our head, but in our own way 
we are of good cheer To us too it is sweet to he with a woman, we 
too chciish love for the children we breed. Thinkcst thou the cuise 
I owe thee, rascally brother that I love, made me a scurvy beggar 
and starveling in Edom^ Not so’ For there I am a lord, and great 
among the sons of Scir I have more wine than water, abundance 
of honey, oil and fruits, and wheat and barley more than I can cat. 
My underlings bring me fowls, they send me biead and flesh meat 
every day, and game ready prepared for the meal, and venison that 
they hunt in the wild with their dogs and also that I myself kill, 
and milk dishes have I to make me lie awake half the night \v ith 
belching. Presents^ Flocks and herds as sin-offcnng and eyewash, 
to malvC me foigct the ancient filthy wrong done upon me by the 
woman and by thce^ Fie upon it, fie” — here he gave a flourish on 
his pipes “What need of presents betwixt thee and mc^ For the 
heart is all, and I have forgiven and forgotten the ancient baseness 
nor think any more how thou mockedst me and my hairiness be- 
fore our father with skins upon thy thigh and thy wrist, thou rascal, 
so that I laugh even in my old age as I remember it, though then I 
wept bloody tears and sent after thee Eliphaz, and made thee to 
grow pale with fear, thou woman’s man’” 

And he embraced his brother afresh and smeared kisses all over 
his face, Jacob simply enduring without showing any response For 
he was disgusted to his very core with Esau’s words, finding them 
brainless and lewd and utterly painful, and thinking of nothing save 
how to get fiee with utmost despatch of this strangelike relative — 
only not without having regulated the situation and quit him once 
more for the birthright with tribute paid down on the spot, for of 
course Esau only wanted to be urged. So there was further ex- 
change of courtesies, more self-abasements, more pressing offers — 
until at last when Esau let himself be persuaded to take the gift from 
his brother’s hand and be grateful for it, the poor devil’s heart was 
really won over and he was far more sincerely reconciled with 
Jacob than Jacob by any means found it in his heart to be with him. 

“And now, my brother,” Esau cried, “not another thought of that 
shabby old affair’ For came we not out of the same womb, thou 
and I, one after the other, and as good as at the same time^ For 
thou heldest my ankle as thou knowest, and I the stronger dragged 
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thee behind me into the light of day We had fought with each 
other in the womb, forsooth, and outside it too — but let there be 
an end to all that^ Let us live brotherly with one another and like 
twins before the Lord, and dip the hand in the same dish and depart 
not each from the side of the other for the rest of our lives’ Up, 
then, and let us take our journey toward Seir and let us dwell to- 
gether.” 

“Thanks very much,” was Jacob’s thought to himself. “Go to 
Edom, shall I, and be a piping he-goat like thee and live forever 
with thee, thou fooP But that is not the meaning of God nor of 
my soul All that thou speakest is but empty and idle words in my 
ear, for that v/hich happened between us will not be buried, thou 
thyself bringest it into every word that thou utterest, while think- 
ing m thy feeble wits it can be forgiven and forgotten.” Aloud 
he said: 

“The words of my lord are an enchantment, and each one singly 
has hearkened to the inmost wishes of his servant’s heart. But my 
lord seeth that with me are my half-grown children, likewise little 
ones of five like this one heie named Jehosiph, a weakling on a 
journey And then, alas, a dead child in the coffin, whom it were im- 
pious to harry over stock and stone, not to speak of my sucking 
calves and lambs. All these would die were I to hasten Let my lord, 
I pray thee, pass over before his servant, and I will lead on softly, 
according as the cattle that go before me and the children are able 
to endure, until I come unto my lord at Seir to dwell fondly to- 
gether ” 

It was a polite refusal, and Esau, rather glowermgly, understood it 
as such He made, indeed, another trial, suggesting to his brother 
that he should leave some of his people with him to lead the train 
and to cover its rear. But Jacob thanked him and said there was no 
need, if only he found grace in the sight of his lord — so that the 
emptiness of his words stood revealed Esau shrugged his shaggy 
shoulders, turned his back on the fine and false one, and went hence 
into his mountains with cattle and tram. Jacob, behind him, lingered 
a little, then at the first turning took another way and disappeared. 



Chapter III 

THE STORY OF DINAH 


THE LITTLE MAID 

Since he came next to Shechcm, it is here in place to tell the tale 
of the grievous complications that ensued from his sojourn there — 
and to tell them, moreover, as they leally came to pass, with some 
correction of those little adornments and improvements which crept 
m later into the ‘'fine language” beginning with “Knowest thoiP 
Well I know,” and were then handed down to posterity as the his- 
tory of the seed and of the world For if I unfold the story of the 
evil and in the end bloody doings of that time, a story inscribed in 
Jacob’s lined and weary old lineaments along with other events that 
made up the burden of his ancient memories, it is because it forms 
part of the man’s spiritual history, the character of his soul, and be- 
cause nothing is better calculated than his attitude m this episode 
to explain why Simeon and Levi secretly poked each other m the 
ribs when their father made use of the title and honour bestowed 
upon him by divine grace 

The hapless heroine of the adventure at Shechem was Dinah, 
Jacob’s only daughter, who was born of Leah at the beginning of her 
second period of fruitfulness, at the beginning and not at the end, 
and thus before Issachar and Zebulun, and not after them, as later 
tradition would have it. This tradition must be wrong, for according 
to It Dinah would have been still unripe and physically too young 
for the misfortune which befell her, she would have been still a mere 
child Actually she was four years older than Joseph, which would 
make her nine at the time of Jacob’s arrival at Shechem and thirteen 
at the time of the catastrophe. Two important years older, that as, 
than the tradition would have her, for in those two years she flow- 
ered, became a woman, and as attractive as it was given to any child 
of Leah to be, yes, for a brief space more attractive than might have 
been expected from this strong but unlovely stock. She was a true 
child of the Mesopotamian steppe, where no living summer follows 
the early-burgeonmg and flowery spring, for even m May all the 
enchanting loveliness is burnt black as a coal by a pitiless snn* Such 
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were Dinah’s natural parts, to which events added their share to 
make of her before her time a weary and a wasted woman As for 
her place in the list of Jacob’s descendants, it is of no great im- 
portance what the scribes have set down It was haste, or indifference, 
that guided their pens, when they simply entered her name at the 
end of the list of Leah’s children instead of in its right place — they 
would not interrupt the tale of sons by anything at once so petty and 
so annoying as a girl’s name — it did not matter about a girl There 
was not much to choose between actual barrenness and the birth 
of a female, and Dinah’s name in the place where it belongs forms 
as It were a transition between Leah’s brief period of sterility and 
the ensuing period of fruitfulness which began in earnest and 
properly with the advent of Issachar. Every schoolboy knows to-day 
that Jacob had twelve sons, some even know their names by heart — 
whereas large circles of the population are unaware that the unhappy 
little Dinah ever existed, and when she is mentioned display sur- 
prise. But she was dear to Jacob — as dear as a child of the unchosen 
one could be, he hid her from Esau in a coffin, and when her time 
came, his heart bled for her. 


BESET 

Israel, then, the blessed of the Lord, with all his goods and posses- 
sions, his flocks, of which the sheep alone were five and a half 
thousand head, with his women and their increase, with male and 
female slaves, shepheids and drovers, with asses and goats and pack- 
and riding-camels, in good spirits at having left behind the heat of 
the river valley and the dangers from the wild boars and leopards 
hidden in its poplar and willow thickets — Jacob, the father, found 
himself in a moderately mountainous region, where rushing streams 
watered the blooming and fruitful valleys, and barley was growing 
wild In one such valley he happened upon the city of Shechem, a 
pleasant place, shaded by the rock Garizim It was centuries old, 
with a ring wall of unmortised blocks of stone, enclosing two cities, 
a lower one to the south-west, an upper to the north-east. The 
upper one was so called because it stood upon an artificial mound 
five double ells in height, but likewise m a figurative sense, because 
it consisted almost entirely of the palace of Hamor, prmce of the 
city, together with the square massif of the temple or Baal-Berith. 
These two towering structures were the first things to meet the eyes 
of Jacob and his tram as they entered the valley and approached 
the eastern gate. Shechem had' some fifteen hundred inhabitants, not 
counting the twenty men who formed the Egyptian garrison, and 
whose commander, an officer in the heyday of youth, came from 
the Delta region and was set here for the sole purpose of collecting 
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each year certain bars of gold in ling form, from the hands of 
Hamor, but indirectly from the large merchants of the lower city. 
This gold had then to' take its way down to the city of Amun, and its 
failure to arrive would have been attended by great personal in- 
convenience to the young Weser-ke-bastet, such being the name of 
the captain 

One can imagine the mixed feelings with which the people of 
Shechem rcgaided the approach of that straggling tram, having 
been informed of it by the guards on the walls and by homecoming 
citizens Who could tell whether it was for good or evil the wan- 
derers earned And if the latter, the people of Shechem had already 
enough experience of wars and plundering expeditions on their own 
side to make them feel misgivings for the safety of their city despite 
the thick wall that went round it These were not martial spirits, but 
rather peaceful, trading, comfortable souls, Hamor, the prince, was 
a peevish old man with painfully enlarged joints, and his son, Sichem, 
a pampered young gentleman, an elegant drone who lay upon rugs 
and ate sweetmeats Under such conditions the reliance of the popu- 
lation upon the soldierly valour of the occupying garrison would 
have been warm and joyous, had there been any ground whatsoever 
for such confidence to rest upon But this little troop of men under 
a falcon standard decorated with peacock feathers, though it called 
Itself the division “refulgent as the solar disk,” did not awaken any 
hopes of reliance in the hour of need — and least of all their cap- 
tain, the aforementioned Weser-ke-bastet, who had as good as 
nothing of the soldier about him He was a bosom fiiend of young 
Sichem, and he had himself two passions in life- flowers and cats. 
He came from the city of Pi-beseth in Lower Egypt, and in fact 
was known to the Shechemites simply as Beset. The local divinity of 
his city was the cat-headed goddess, Bastet, and Beset’s devotion to 
the feline species knew no bounds Wherever he went he was sur- 
rounded by these animals — not only living ones of all colours and 
ages, but dead ones as well, for several mummies stood against the 
walls of his quaiters, and he wept as he laid before them offerings of 
mice and milk With this softness of disposition went his love of 
flowers, as a counterpose to masculine traits it might have been 
thought of as a pleasing charactersitic, but in the absence of these 
It did not inspire confidence. He went about always wearing a wide 
collar of fresh flowers, and however humble the article of his daily 
use, all must have fresh garlands — in short, the whole thing was 
absurd. His clothing was entirely civilian a white batiste skirt 
through which the loincloth was visible, swathings round his arms 
and waist — no one had ever seen bun in a cuirass or armed with any- 
thing more warlike than a little cane Simply on the score of a cer- 
tain skill at writing he had been made an officer. 
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As to his men, about whom he troubled himself hardly at all, they 
had forever on their lips in polished sentences praises of the warlike 
deeds of an early king of their country Thothmes the Third, and 
of the Egyptian army, who in seven campaigns under his leader- 
ship had conquered the whole land to the Euphrates river But for 
themselves, they revealed their prowess chiefly in the destruction 
of roast goose and beer, on other occasions, as for instance an out- 
break of fire or an attack by Bedouins upon the outlying villages 
belonging to the town, they had shown themselves arrant cowards 
— and particularly the born Egyptians among them, for there were 
also some yellow Libyans and a few Moors from Nubia Sometimes 
they would show themselves in the narrow lanes of Shechem, with 
their wooden shields, their lances, sickles and three-cornered leather 
aprons, and run in crouching quickstep as though in flight, through 
the press of donkeys and camel-riders, of melon- and water-sellers 
and peddlers before the bazaar, and the citizens would make faces at 
them behind their backs As for the rest, these warriors of Pharaoh 
amused themselves with games of “How many fingers^” or “Who 
hit you^” and songs about the hardships of the soldier’s life, par- 
ticularly of those who were condemned to live m this miserable 
Amunland, instead of flourishing on the shores of the many-barked 
life-giver and beneath the gaily coloured columns of No, the city 
of cities, the city incomparable. No Amun, the city of God. That 
they cared no more for the fate or the protection of Shechem than a 
gram of corn admits of no doubt whatever. 

THE ADMONISHING 

But the good citizens of Shechem would have felt even worse had 
they heard the conversation which the older sons of the head of the 
tribe were having among themselves as they came on discussion of 
plans concerning Shechem all too nearly, which these dusty but en- 
ergetic young people were concocting among themselves before 
bringing them to the ears of their father — who indeed, when he 
heard them, vetoed them decisively. Ruben, or Reuben, as the eldest 
was really named, was then seventeen, Simeon and Levi counted six- 
teen and fifteen years, Bilhah’s Dan, a sly and ingenious youth, was 
likewise fifteen, and the swift, slim Naphtali of like age with the 
strong but brooding Judah, namely fourteen These were the sons of 
Jacob who took part in the conspiracy. Gad and Asher, eleven and 
twelve, though already sturdy youths and mentally ripe, had no share 
at this time, nor, of course, the three youngest sons. 

What were they discussing^ Well, it was the same theme as gave 
the Shechemites food for discussion inside the wall. These were stout 
fellows who put their heads together outside: burnt nearly black 
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with Nahanna’s sun, their hair stiff with grease, clad in shaggy belted 
smocks Shepherds and sons of the steppe they weie, running almost 
wild since infancy, ready with bow and knife, used to encounters 
With lions and wild bulls and also to wholesale bra^^dlng \v\th strange 
heidsmcn over pasture rights. Very little of Jacob’s mild and pensive 
piety had come down to them — their concerns were strictly practi- 
cal, their minds full of the youthful spirit of defiance which forever 
looks for insults and seeks out quairels They were arrogantly proud 
of their race, though knowing naught of the spiritual nobility upon 
which Its true greatness rested It was long since they had been under 
a roof or had settled habitation, and their attitude towards the in- 
habitants of the fertile land they were now entering was that of no- 
mads conscious of superior freedom and audacity, and occupied with 
visions of booty. It was Dan who first, out of the corner of his mouth, 
made the suggestion that they should take Shcchcm by guile and 
plunder it. Reuben, a high-minded lad but prey to rash enthusiasms, 
was quickly won, while Simeon and Levi, biggest brawlers of the 
lot, danced and shouted in their zeal to begin. The younger ones 
came in out of pride at being asked. 

The idea was, after all, not so fantastic It had happened before, 
that towns in the icgion had been besieged by desert maraudeis, 
Kabiri or Bedouins, and even tempoiarily occupied, it was not pre- 
cisely an everyday occurrence, yet not a rare one Tradition, how- 
ever, the sources of which arc not the cities but the Kabiri, the Ibnm 
in the narrower sense of the word, the ben Yisrael, keeps silence with 
the best conscience in the woild, and convinced of the permissibility 
of such epic purifications of reality, upon the fact that a settlement 
with Shcchcm by force of arms was always contemplated by those m 
Jacob’s camp, and was only delayed for a few years by the opposi- 
tion of the head of the tribe — delayed, that is, until the tragic events 
in connection with Dinah. 

In any case, Jacob opposed and his opposition was majestic and 
impregnable. His mood at the time was a particularly lofty one, the 
combined product of his traditional culture, the singular importance 
of his soul-life, and his inclination to far-rcachmg associations of 
ideas. In his solemn musings, the course of his life for the past twenty- 
five years appeared to him in the light of his relation to the cosmos, 
as a symbol of the circle: as an up and down of ascension, descent 
into hell and resurrection, as an exceedingly happy fulfilment of the 
mystical schema of growth. Journeying from Beersheba, he had ar- 
rived at Beth-el, the place of the great vision of the ladder — that was 
the ascension. Thence into the valleys of the underworld, where he 
had had to serve twice seven years, sweating and freezing, afterwards 
growing very rich by outwitting a sly and silly devil called Laban — 
Jacobis associational habit of thought drove him to see in his Meso- 
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potamian father-in-law a black moon-demon and evil dragon, who 
had betrayed him and whom he had then consummately betrayed 
and plundered and in particular freed from his spell his Ishtar, the 
sweet-eyed Rachel — breaking the bolts of the lower world and 
mounting with her and all his riches, his heart bursting with godly 
laughter, out of the lower world and journeying towards Shechem 
The vale of Shechem had no need to be so full of blossom as it actu- 
ally was, for Jacob’s eyes to greet it as a new spring and station of 
renewal on the course of his life, thoughts of Abraham standing in 
this very place did their part towards filling him with tender and 
reverent feeling as he drew near. His sons, perchance, might dwell 
upon Abraham’s warlike deeds, his bold assault upon the armies of 
the East, and how he had blunted the teeth of the star-gazers, but he, 
Jacob, was thinking of his forefather’s friendship with Milchizedek, 
high priest of Shechem, of the blessing he had from him, the sym- 
pathy and recognition he had paid to Abraham’s god. And thus the 
reception which Jacob gave his older sons when tentatively and in 
almost poetic language they hinted at their unseemly intentions, was 
of the most unfavourable. 

“Depart from me,” he cried, “and straightway! Sons of Leah and 
of Bilhah, shame upon your heads^ Are we thieves of the desert, who 
come like grasshoppers over the land and like a plague from God and 
devour the husbandman’s harvest Are we rabble and a nameless 
tribe, sons of nobody, whose only choice is to beg or to steaP Was 
not Abraham a prince among the princes of the land and a brother 
of mighty powers^ If ye set yourselves with dripping swords against 
the lords of the cities and live among wars and alarms, how then shall 
ye pasture our lambs on hostile ground and our goats among hills 
that resound with hatred^ Away, fools^ Submit yourselves^ Look to 
the flocks, and see that the three-week-olds take to their fodder that 
the milk of the mothers may be saved. Go gather camel’s-hair that we 
may have frieze for the garments of slaves and under-shepherds, for 
now is the time of shedding. Go, I say, and try the cords of the tents 
and the eyelets of the tent roofs that nothing be rotted and a mis- 
chance come about and pull down the house of Israel about our 
heads. But know ye, that I now gird myself up and go forth and en- 
ter the gate of the city and speak in peace and wisdom with the peo- 
ple and with Hamor their shepherd, that we may make covenant 
with them, lawfully and in writing, and have land of them and trade 
to our profit and to the harm of none.” 

THE COMPACT 

So it came to pass. Jacob had set up his camp not far from the city 
near a group of ancient terebinth and mulberry trees, which seemed 
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to him sacred, in a rolling stretch of meadow and ploughland out of 
which the rock Garizim arose, bare above but fertile below, in the 
distance one saw the bald cliffs of Mount Ebal From here he sent 
three men to Shechem with presents for Flamor the shepheid a bas- 
ket of pigeons, bread made of pressed fiiiits, a lamp shaped like a 
duck and some beautiful ]ars painted with fish and buds And he sent 
word that Jacob, the mighty tiavellcr, would treat with the heads of 
the city under the gate concerning so]ourn and rights In Shechem 
they were relieved and delighted The hour of meeting was ap- 
pointed, and when it ai rived Hamor the gouty man came out of the 
cast gate with his household tram and Sichcm his son, a fidgety 
youth, and also Wcscr-kc-bastct came m a fresh garland of flow^cis, 
out of curiosity, accompanied by several cars And Yaakow ben 
Yitzchak in all his dignity placed himself on the othci side, attended 
by his oldest servant, Eliezcr, and his older sons, upon whom he had 
enjoined perfect courtesy for the occasion, and so they met under 
the city gate and held speech together, there and before it, for the 
gate was a heavy structure, projecting both outside and inside in 
hall-shaped bays and the inside was the market squaic and place of 
judgment, and a press of people had come hither behind the heads 
of council, to look on and listen at the business, which proceeded 
with all due and proper foims and got to the heart of the matter onlv 
with difficulty, so that the sitting lasted sik hours and the mci chants 
in the market place drove a thriving business After the first saluta- 
tions the two groups sat down opposite each other on camp stools, 
mats and carpets, and refreshments were handed* spiced wine and 
curds with honey For a long time the conversation was confined to 
the health of the heads and their families, then passed to the state of 
communications on both sides of the “outlet,” and thence to matters 
even more remote But by slow degrees, reluctantly and with shoul- 
der-shruggmgs, they got round to the object of the meeting, casu- 
ally at first, each side seeming to dissuade the other from talking of it, 
and treating it with contempt on grounds of their higher humanity, 
precisely because it was the one and only topic of discussion and the 
actual reason for the meeting. For after all it is just this indulgence 
in the superfluous, this submission to artificial hierarchies, and the un- 
ashamed wasting of time on their account, which differentiates the 
civilized from the natural and makes up the sum of human values. 

The impression which Jacob’s personality made upon the inhab- 
itants was of the best They realized — if not at first sight, then after 
only a little conversation ■— whom they had before them. This was a 
man of God and prince of men, aristocrat by his possession of gifts 
of the spirit, in virtue of which likewise his person was ennobled It 
was the working of that same nobility which had been from time im- 
memorial the mark of the successor or reincarnation of Abraham m 
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the eyes of the people, quite independently of bu'th, basing itself 
upon form and spirit, it had conferred upon this race the gift of spir- 
itual leadership The moving mildness and profundity of Jacob’s 
gaze, his consummate propriety, his fastidious gestures, the quaver 
in his voice, his cultured and florid speech, moving in strophe and 
antistrophe, rhythmical thought and mythical allusion, so charmed 
them all, in particular the gouty Hamor, that early in the proceed- 
ings he stood up and crossed over to kiss the sheikh, amid loud ap- 
plause from the populace in the inner hall The stranger’s actual busi- 
ness, which as they all knew had to do with permanent and legal 
settlement among them, that was indeed a matter of some difficulty 
for the head of the city, since if it became known higher up that he, 
Hamor, was parcelling out the country to the Kabirites, it might get 
him into trouble in his old age But reassured by an exchange of looks 
with the head of the garrison, who was as much taken with Jacob as 
was Hamor himself, he opened the negotiations with a sweeping 
courtesy and the too sweeping proposal that Jacob should quite sim- 
ply take land and rights as a present — following it up with a thump- 
ing price a hundred silver shekels for twelve and a half acres of 
cornland, and adding in expectation of much tough haggling to en- 
sue, that money had no meaning between such a purchaser and him- 
self But Jacob did not bargain. He was moved m his soul, exalted by 
thoughts of recurrence, duplication and the past made present He 
was Abraham, come from the east, buying from Ephron the ploughed 
land and the field of the double cave for a burying place Had the 
Founder haggled over the price with the head of Hebron and with 
the children of Heth^^ The centuries were as though they were not. 
What had been was again The wealthy Abraham, the wealthy Ja- 
cob, out of the east, they struck bargains in dignity, without more 
ado. Chaldaean slaves brought up the weighing scales and the stone 
weights, old Eliezer advanced with an earthen jar full of ring silver, 
Hamor’s clerks rushed up, squatted down and began to write out the 
articles of peace and agreement according to justice and the law. The 
money was weighed out for ploughland and pasture, legal and sacred 
the contract, accursed might he be who broke the bond. Jacob’s peo- 
ple became duly accredited citizens of Shechem They might go in 
and out at will through the city gates. They might go abroad through 
the land and trade in it Shechem’s sons might take their daughters 
to wife and the daughters of Shechem their sons as husbands. It was 
established by law — and he who opposed it should be bare of hon- 
our for his whole life long Likewise the trees should be his on the 
fields Jacob had bought, and who brought it in question was an en- 
emy to the law. In witness whereof Weser-ke-bastet pressed his seal 
ring with the scarab into the clay, Hamor his stone and Jacob the 
cylindrical seal that hung round his neck. So it was done. They ex- 
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changed kisses and flatteries And thus it was that Jacob settled in 
the land of Canaan and near the city of Shechem. 

JACOB DWFLLS BFFOKF SIIFCITFM 

“Knowfst thoiP” “Well I know it” But when IsraeFs shepherds 
later gathered round their fires and exchanged “fine language” they 
were far enough from knowing it well They suppiessed some of the 
facts and rearranged others all for the sake of the story and with per- 
fectly clear consciences. They said nothing at all of the wry faces 
that were made by the sons of Jacob, particularly by Simeon and 
Levi, even while the contract was being drawn up, and they would 
have it that the bargain was signed after the affair between Sichem 
and Dinah had already begun — and begun, in fact, quite otherwise 
than as they “knew” it. They would have it that a certain condition 
made to Sichcm with reference to the daughter of Jacob had actu- 
ally been part of the compact — whereas that condition had been 
quite another matter and had come up at quite another time than the 
time and the connection they pretended to “know” so well Let me 
explain. The contract was the beginning. Without it the settlement 
at Shechem could not have taken place nor the other events have fol- 
lowed on. They had lived in their tents before the city, at the en- 
trance to the valley, for almost four years before the complications 
ensued. They planted their wheat in the fields and their barley on 
the loam of the fields, they gathered the fruit of their olive trees, 
pastured their flocks and traded with them in the countryside, they 
dug a well where they had settled, fourteen ells deep and very wide, 
and lined it with masonry, Jacob’s well. But why such a deep and 
wide well — when the whole valley abounded m springs and the city 
possessed a well before its gate, what need had the children of Israel 
to dig themselves one^ Good, and they did not need it at first, they 
did not dig It at once wdien they had settled down, but somewhat 
later, when it became clear that it was a necessity of existence for 
them, the Ibrim, to be independent in the matter of a water supply 
and to have on their own ground a source that would not run dry 
even in the greatest drought. The compact had been made and the 
brotherhood scaled, and whoever misconstrued it, his entrails should 
be the price. But it had been made and sealed by the chiefs, even 
though with the applause of the populace, and in the eyes of the peo- 
ple of Shechem, the people of Jacob still remained strangers and wan- 
derers — not such very agreeable or harmless ones either, rather vam 
and dictatorial, indeed, boasting of their superior spirituality, and at 
the same time capable of looking after their own interest in the wool 
and cattle trade in a way that made one’s self-esteem suffer in com- 
parison. In other words, the brotherhood did not go very deep. 
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There were certain shallow spots, one of these being in respect of 
the water supply it had not been explicitly mentioned in the con- 
tract, and before very long the Hebrews were refused the use of the 
available sources Hence the great well, the well of Jacob, the exist- 
ence of which is a witness to the fact that even before the more seri- 
ous troubles things stood between the seed of Israel and the people of 
Shechem much as they were in the habit of standing between nomad 
Kabirites and the settled owners of the land, and not at all as they 
should have stood in virtue of the contract signed before the gate of 
the city. 

Jacob knew this, and did not know it, that is to say, he looked the 
other way, and directed his mild gaze upon everyday things and spir- 
itual matters At that time his sweet-eyed Rachel was still with him, 
whom he had so toilsomely wooed and so hardly won and rescued 
and brought to the land of his fathers, his one true and beloved wife, 
delight of his eyes, a balm to his heart and refreshment to his senses. 
Joseph, her offspring, the one true son, grew apace, being at that 
charming age between childhood and boyhood, and turning, indeed, 
into so lovely, clever, bewitching and beguiling a lad that the father’s 
heart swelled with pride at sight of him, and the older sons had already 
begun to exchange glances over the follies their father committed in 
his doting on the sharp-tongued brat Moreover, Jacob was often 
away on journeys. He got into touch with those of the faith in city 
and country, visited the spots sacred to the God of Abraham in the 
valleys and on the heights, and in many a discussion expounded the 
essence of the Only and Most High. It is certain that he first of all 
went southwards to embrace his father, from whom he had been sep- 
arated for a lifetime, and to confirm himself in a blessing by which 
he had so obviously profited. For Yitzchak was still living, a very old 
man and long since wholly blind, whereas Rebecca years before had 
descended into the kingdom of the shades Her death had been the 
cause of Isaac removing the place of his burnt offering from the tree 
Yahwe el 01am at Beersheba to the oracle-terebinth by Hebron, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the “double cave,” where he had 
buried his cousin’s daughter and sister-bride, and where after a lit- 
tle while he too, Yitzchak, the rescued sacrifice, after long and event- 
ful life would be laid to rest and be mourned by his sons Jacob and 
Esau But that was later, when Jacob came down broken in spirit 
after Rachel’s death, with her infant slayer, the newborn Ben-oni, 
Ben-jamin, 


THE VINTAGE 

Four times the wheat and barley were green and golden on Shechem 
fields, four times the anemones m the valley blossomed and died, and 
eight times the people of Jacob had held sheep-shearing; for the 
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fleece of his spotted yearlings grew again in the turning of a hand, 
and he had a rich yield of wool from them twice a year, in Sivan as 
well as in the autumn month of Tisri. Then the feast of the vintage 
was held in the city and on the vineclad terraces of Garizim, at the 
full moon of the autumn equinox, when the year renewed itself. Fv- 
erywhere was shouting, processions were on every hand and harvest 
offerings in town and valley, for they had plucked the grapes with 
singing, and trodden them with naked feet in the stone wme-press, 
and their legs were purple to the thighs and the sweet blood flowed 
through a trough into the vat and they kneeled down with laughter 
and let it run into their jars and wineskins to ferment. And when the 
wine was racked there began the seven-day feast, and they sacrificed 
a tenth of the firstlings of cattle and sheep, of corn, oil, and must, 
feasted and drank. They brought to Adonai, the great god, lesser 
gods for attendants in his house, and himself they earned in his ship 
m procession on their shoulders, with drums and cymbals, and bore 
him through all the land, to bless anew the fields and the vineyards. 
But in the midst of the feast, on the third day, they held music and 
dancing before the city and the castle and in the presence of all who 
cared to come thither Women and children not excepted. Old Ha- 
mor was carried out in a chair, and the fidgety Sichcm, also in a 
chair with a train of women and eunuchs, officials, mci chants, and 
smaller folk were there, and Jacob came from his tents with wives 
and sons and servants, and they all sat down together where the mu- 
sic was and the dancing should be performed This was beneath the 
olive trees m a broad part of the valley made by the falling away of 
the sacred mount, where it stood up rocky on top and smiling be- 
low, in the gorges of the mount of cursing goats were clambering in 
search of dry grass. The afternoon was warm and blue, the waning 
light kind to all men and things, gilding the figures of the dancers 
who, with embroidered bands about their heads and hips and metallic 
dust in their lashes, their eyes lengthened out by painting the cor- 
ners, postured with rolling bellies before the musicians, turning their 
heads away from the tambours on which they played. The musi- 
cians squatted and struck their lutes and lyres and filled the air with 
the high whining of their pipes. Those behind the musicians beat 
time with their hands, and others sang, squeezing their throats with 
their hands to make a plaintive sound. There were men dancers as 
well, bearded and naked, with the tails of animals bound round them; 
they leaped like goats, and tried to catch the maidens who escaped 
them by sudden swerving of their lithe young forms There was 
playing at ball, at which the females were very clever, folding their 
arms while keeping several balls in the air at a time, or while one of 
them perched herself on another’s hip. Great was the satisfaction of 
town-dwellers and tent-dwellers, and if Jacob did not care for the 
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hubbub and the drumming still he put a good face on it for the sake 
of the people and even courteously beat time with his hand now 
and then. 

And now it was that Sichem, the son of the castle, saw Dinah, the 
daughter of the Ibrim, when she was thirteen years old, and first 
looked on her with longing and could never cease to desire her. She 
sat with her mother, Leah, on their mat near the musicians, opposite 
Sichem’s seat, and he looked at her and could not turn away his daz- 
zled eyes She was not beautiful, no child of Leah’s was, but the 
charm of youth went out from her, and she drew him with a cling- 
ing sweetness like the threads of date honey until Sichem was like 
the fly in the honey-pot, who draws up his sticky legs to see if he 
can get free if he wishes, does not seriously wish, for the honey is so 
sweet, yet is frightened to death seeing that he cannot, however 
much he tries, so it was with Sichem, who squirmed about on his 
little camp stool and was covered with blushes. She had a dark little 
face with fringes of black hair under the head-cloth, and long, nar- 
row eyes of sticky black and a fatal sweetness, they kept going cross- 
eyed under the gaze of the sore-smitten youth. Her nose had wide 
nostrils, with a gold ring swinging from the partition between them, 
the mouth was a red cavity, with wide and painfully twisted lips, 
and as good as no chin. Her ungirdled smock of blue and red wool 
covered only one shoulder, and the bare one was extremely charm- 
ing, in Its slenderness, loveliness itself, matters were not improved 
when she raised her arm to put her hand to the back of her head, 
exposing to Sichem’s gaze the damp curls in the little arm-pit, and 
the delicate small breasts standing out firm under shift and smock. 
Very damaging too was the effect of the little dark feet with cop- 
per anklets, and rings of soft gold on all the toes save the big ones. 
But almost worst of all were the little golden-brown hands with 
painted nails, the fingers covered with rings as well, she played with 
them in her lap, looking wise and childlike at once, and when Sichem 
thought of how these hands might caress him at their nuptials, hir 
head swam and he gasped for breath. 

But It was of the nuptials, the wedding night, he thought at once, 
and thought of nothing else. To speak with Dinah herself and pay 
court to her otherwise than with his eyes was forbidden him by cus- 
tom. But even on the way home, and after they had reached the 
castle, he dinned in his father’s ears that he could not live, that he 
would fade away and die without the Kabirite girl, and that the old 
man must go out and buy her for his couch, otherwise his life was a 
matter of days. What was there for the gouty Hamor to do save to 
be carried by two men and taken to Jacob’s house of skins, to bow 
before him, to call him brother and with much circumlocution speak 
to him of the heart’s desire of Sichem, his son, offering rich morning- 
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presents in the hope that Dinah’s father might consent to the match^^ 
Jacob was surprised and dismayed. He was embarrassed by conflict- 
ing feelings. From a worldly point of view he had ambitions tow ards 
establishing relations with a princely house of the land — they w ould 
be useful to him and to his seed And he w as moved too by memories 
of distant days, of his own wooing of Rachel from the devil Laban, 
and how Laban had put him off, exploited and betrayed him. Now he 
himself was in the role of Laban, it was his daughter on whom a 
youth cast eyes of desire, and he was not minded to behave as Laban 
had done. On the other hand he had lively doubts of the propiicty of 
such a union As for Dinah, he had never taken much notice of the 
little minx, all his affection being centred on the captivating Joseph, 
nor had he ever received from on high any guidance regarding her. 
Still, she was his only daughter, the wooing of Sichem enhanced her 
value in his eyes, and he bethought him that he must take care not 
to throw away this hitherto unprized possession Had not Abraham 
made Eliezcr put his hand beneath his thigh to swear that he w’^ould 
choose no wife for Yitzchak, the chosen son, from the daughters of 
Canaan, among whom he lived, but would find him one from their 
o\vn seed, and among their kindred in the east^ And had not Yitzchak 
passed on the prohibition, saying to himself, the chosen one. “Thou 
shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan”^ Dinah was but a 
girl, and a child of the unchosen to boot, and it was probably not so 
important as m the ease of the bearer of the blessing how she should 
be bestowed in marriage. Yet it was also written that one should 
keep the vows made before the Lord. 

THE CONDITION 

Jacob sent for all his sons down to Zebulun and called them to coun- 
cil; they all sat before Hamor, lifting their hands and shaking their 
heads. The eldest among them, who set the key for the rest, were 
not the men to take up the idea as though they had no thought of 
anything better. They were at one in saying that the matter must be 
taken under advisement. Dinah, their sister, daughter of Leah, this 
priceless and lovely creature, only just ripened^ And to be given to 
Sichem, the son of Hamor^ Certainly such a matter required the ma- 
turest consideration, and they asked for time to think. They were 
prompted in this by their commercial instinct in general, but Simeon 
and Levi had other, ulterior ideas, and cherished certain vague hopes. 
For they had never given up their former plan, and though the re- 
fusal of the water rights had never brought it to fruition, they 
thought that it might be forwarded by this wooing of Sichem. 

Three days’ time for consideration. Hamor was borne away, rather 
testy. But at the end of the time it was Sichem who came riding into 
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camp on a white ass, his father had told him to attend to the affair 
himself, as indeed was most fitting to the impatience of his desire. He 
did not bargain nor disguise the feelings of his heart, he made no 
concealment of the fact that he was consumed by a fire of longing 
for Dinah the maid “Ask what you like,” said he, “make bold your 
demands in presents and morning gifts For I am Sichem, son of the 
castle, I am splendid in the house of my father, and Baal is my witness 
that I will grant you your demands.” So then they told him the con- 
dition that they had fixed among themselves which must be fulfilled 
before any further discussion. 

We must pay close attention to the order of events, for it was not 
that later recorded in the “fine language.” According to it, Sichem 
had at once and straightway committed the evil deed and called 
down the stratagem and the violence of the brothers upon his head. 
But in actual fact, he only resolved upon deeds after Jacob’s people 
had put themselves in the wrong towards him, and he saw himself 
fobbed off if not cheated. They told him that first of all he must be 
circumcised It was indispensable. For such as they were, and accord- 
ing to their beliefs, it would be a scandal and abomination to give 
their daughter and sister to an uncircumcised man. It was the broth- 
ers who had suggested this stipulation to the father, and Jacob, sat- 
isfied to have gained a little time by it, found nothing in principle to 
object to, although something wondering at his sons’ sudden piety. 

Sichem laughed aloud, and begged pardon, covering his mouth 
with his hand “Is that alP” cried he. Was that all they required^ But, 
my lords ^ When he was ready to give one eye, or his right hand to 
possess Dinah, what to him was the loss of anything so insignificant 
as his foreskin^ By Sutekh, there was no difficulty here, not the small- 
est’ His friend Beset was circumcised, and thought nothing of it. 
Not one of Sichem’s little sisters in his house of delights would take 
the least offence at the loss’ It was as good as done — it should be per- 
formed by the hand of one of the priests of the temple of the High- 
est, a man skilled in healing. Directly he was whole he would come 
again And he ran off, beckoning to his slaves to follow with the ass. 

A week later he was back, scarcely healed, still inconvenienced by 
his sacrifice, but radiating confidence; he found the head of the fam- 
ily away on a journey. Jacob avoided the meeting and let his sons act 
for him He found himself pushed after all into the role of the devil 
Laban, and preferred to play it tn absentia. Poor Sichem told the sons 
that their condition was fulfilled, it had been no such trifling matter 
as he had thought but bothersome enough, however, now it was 
done, and the sweet reward earned. And what did the brothers say-^ 
Done, yes, they answered him Yes, perhaps, they would willingly 
think so. But done in the wrong spirit, without understanding, su- 
perficially — and quite meaningless. It was done, perhaps. But done 
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Simply for the sake of the female Dinah, not at all m the sense of mar- 
riage with ^‘Him ” And it was highly probable that it had been done 
with a metal knife, not with a stone one as was indispensable — this 
alone made the whole thing most questionable And moreover, Si- 
chem the son of the castle had already a chief wife and sister, the 
only true wife, Rehuab the Hivite woman, Dinah, daughter of Ja- 
cob, would be only one of his concubines It was not to be thought of. 

Sichem fidgeted How could they tell, he cried, in what spirit and 
understanding he had fulfilled the unpleasant condition^ And as for 
the business of the stone knife, that they were bound to have told 
him beforehand But as for being a concubine^ The king of Mitanni 
himself had sent his daughter, named Gulichipa, with pomp and reti- 
nue, to marry Pharaoh, not to be the queen of the country, for the 
goddess Teia was that, but as a second wife, and if King Shutarna 
himself — 

Yes, said the brothers, that was very well for Shutarna and Guli- 
chipa. But this was a matter of Dinah, daughter of Jacob, a prince 
of God and of the seed of Abraham, and that she could not become 
a concubine to Sichcm of the castle would be plain to his under- 
standing directly he consulted it 

And this Sichcm was to take as their final word^ 

They lifted their shoulders and spread out their hands Could they 
possibly appease him with a present — two or three muttons, per- 
haps^ . . . 

Then there was an end of his patience. He had paid for his ardour 
with a good deal of vexation. The temple priest had not proved nearly 
so competent as he had pretended, and his awkwardness had resulted 
m much swelling, pain and inflammation for Hamor’s son. And this 
was the result^ He gave vent to a curse, the burden of which was 
the consignment of the sons of Jacob to the weightlessness of light 
and air — which they tried to ward off with quick and practised mo- 
tions — and rushed away. Four days later Dinah disappeared. 

THE ABDUCTION 

“Knowest thou of it^” Again we must give heed to the sequence of 
events. Sichem was a spoilt and rickety youth, not brought up to re- 
linquish easily any sensual gratification he had set his heart on. But 
that IS not to say that we must take literally those fairy tales of the 
shepherds which put him in the worst possible light. The reason why 
the story was graven so deeply in Jacob’s careworn face was pre- 
cisely that he himself, however much he desired to tell it, and to be- 
lieve it, in Its softened and improved form, knew very well even as 
he did so who it was had the first thoughts of violence and pillage, 
who had planned the affair from the start, and that Hamor’s son had 
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not Stolen Dinah at all, m the beginning, but wooed her honourably, 
and only when he had been cheated felt himself justified in making 
his happiness the basis of further negotiations. Dinah was gone, 
stolen, carried off. In broad daylight, in the open field, in sight of her 
own people, men from the castle had stolen upon her as she played 
with her lambs, they had put a cloth over her mouth, flung her upon 
a camel and were far upon the way to the city before the men of 
Israel could mount to ride after. Gone she was, shut up m Sichem’s 
house of delights, surrounded by all sorts of unknown and urban 
amenities, and Sichem held in haste his much-desired nuptials, against 
which she made no particular resistance. She was an insignificant 
thing, very yielding, without judgment or power of resistance. What- 
ever happened to her, provided it was vigorous and unequivocal, she 
took as natural and right And Sichem did her no violence, quite the 
contrary, and the rest of the little sisters, including the first wife, 
Rehumah, were most friendly. 

But the brothers — particularly Simeon and Levfi Their rage 
seemed to know no bounds, and Jacob, bewildered and distressed, 
had to bear the brunt of it Dishonoured, violated, villainously se- 
duced, their sister, their little black pigeon, their only one, and of 
Abraham’s seed’ They broke their ornaments, rent their clothing, put 
on sackcloth, tore their hair and beards, howled aloud and gashed 
their faces and bodies with knives until they were terrible to look 
upon. They flung themselves on their bellies, struck the ground with 
their fists and swore never to eat food nor to void it before they had 
torn Dinah from the lustful Sodomites and made like the desert the 
place of her shame. Revenge, revenge’ Assault, murder, bloodshed, 
torture, were all the words they knew Jacob was profoundly agi- 
tated and cast down, painfully aware that he had behaved like Laban 
after all, and well knowing too that the brothers were now in sight 
of what had been their goal all the time He had hard work to keep 
them even temporarily in leash without laying himself open to the 
reproach that he was lacking in pride and fatherly feeling. He took 
part to some extent in their manifestations of grief and rage, putting 
on a soiled garment and somewhat dishevelling his hair, but at the 
same time he was pointing out to them that there was not much good 
in tearing Dinah by force from the castle as it would settle nothing 
and give rise to the fresh question of what they were to do with the 
shamed and ravished creature. Now that she was actually in Sichem’s 
hands, no wise person could want her back, it would be the part of 
wisdom to moderate their grief and wait a little — and also such a 
line of conduct seemed to be suggested by the liver of a sheep he had 
slaughtered in the emergency. The way things stood between the 
city and the seed of Abraham on the basis of their covenant, Sichen? 
would doubtless be heard from himself before long; he would make 
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new proposals and open up possibilities of putting a better, if not an 
actually gratifying face on the ugly affair. 

And behold, to Jacob’s own astonishment they assented and agreed 
to wait for the messenger. Their sudden composuic disquieted Jacob 
almost more than their former raging — what was behind it!> He 
watched them with misgiving, but was not a party to their counsels, 
and heaid indeed of their new decision hardly sooner than did the 
messenger of Sichem, who, just as Jacob had expected, appeared after 
a few days, bearing a letter written in Babylonian upon several pot- 
sherds. It was polite in form and in content no less friendly and in- 
gratiating It said. 

To Jacob, son of Yitzchak, prince of God, my lord and father, 
whom I love and upon whose love I set the greatest store Sichem, 
son of Hamor, speaks, thy son-in-law who loves thee, heir of the 
castle, whom the populace exalt with shoutings. I am well. Mayest 
though likewise be of good health. And may thy wives and thv sons 
and the people of thy house, thy cattle, sheep and goats and all that 
IS thine rejoice in thie highest degree of well-being' Behold Hamor 
my father hath at one time made with thee, my other father, a cove- 
nant of friendship and sealed it, and there hath been between us and 
you a close friendship for four cycles, during which time it was my 
constant thought that the gods might keep it so and not otherwise, 
that as we are now friendly one with another, by commandment of 
my god Baal and thy god El Elyon who are almost one and the same 
god, differing from each other only in trifles, so might it remain to 
all eternity and through countless years of jubilee, m respect to the 
cordiality of our friendship. 

But when mine eyes beheld thy daughter, Dinah, child of Leah the 
daughter of Laban, I desired most fervently that our friendship might 
not suffer as to its infinite duration but also be increased in kind even 
a millionfold. For thy daughter is like a young palm tree by the wa- 
ters and as a pomegranate blossom in the garden, and for her sake 
my heart quivereth with desire, so that I knew that without her my 
breath would be of no worth. Then as thou knowest, Hamor, prince 
of the city, whom the people acclaim, came out to speak with his 
brother and to take counsel with my brothers, thy sons, and he re- 
turned comforted. And when I myself came, to woo Dinah, thy 
daughter, and to beseech you for breath unto my nostrils, then you 
spoke and said Friend, before Dinah can be thine thou must be cir- 
cumcised in thy flesh for otherwise it were an abomination before 
our god. And lo, I gave no offence to the heart of my father and my 
brothers for I was friendly and I said I will do according to your 
will. For I rejoiced beyond all bounds and sought Yawoh, the writer 
in the book of God, to do unto me that which you had said, and I 
suffered pain under his hands and afterwards, so that mme eyes ran 
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over with tears, and all this for the sake of Dinah But when I came 
again, lo, it was of no avail. Then came unto me Dinah thy child, the 
condition being fulfilled, and I knew her upon my bed to my highest 
delight and to hers no little as she hath told me with her own lips 
But that there might not therefore be discord between thy god and 
my god, let my father straightway fix the price and the conditions 
of my marriage with Dinah, who is so sweet unto my heart, that a 
great feast may be held at Shechem in the castle and we may all cel- 
ebrate the wedding with laughter and with song. For Hamor, my 
father, will stamp three hundred scarabs with my name and the name 
of Dinah, my spouse, in memory of this day and of the everlasting 
friendship between Shechem and Israel. Given in the castle on the 
tw^enty-fifth day of the month of the harvest home. Peace and good 
health to the receiver. 


MODEL AND COPY 

This was the letter Jacob and his sons withdrew to study it, and 
when he looked at them they told him what they had agreed to do 
in this situation, and he wondered greatly but could not on principle 
dissent from their proposal. For the fulfilment of the new condition 
would not only be a spiritual triumph of real importance, it would 
also constitute repentance and compensation for the past misdeed. 
So when they sat again in the presence of the letter-bearers he left 
the word to Dinah’s offended brethren, and it was Dan who played 
the spokesman and announced the decision They were, he said, rich 
by the grace of God and set no great store by the amount of the 
dowry for Dinah, their sister, whom Sichem had )ustly compared 
with a palm tree and a fragrant pomegranate blossom. Hamor and 
Sichem might decide as seemed to them commensurate with their 
dignity. But Dinah had not “come” to Sichem, as he had been pleased 
to express it, she had been stolen, and an entirely new situation had 
thus been created, which the brothers were not prepared to accept 
without more said They would therefore lay down the prior condi- 
tion, that just as Sichem had himself most commendably submitted 
to be circumcised, all the male citizens of Shechem must now do the 
same, greybeards, men and boys, all that had the name of a male in 
Shechem, on the third day reckoned from the present day, and with 
stone knives. When that was done, then the wedding feast might be 
held in good sooth at Shechem and celebrated amid laughter and 
shoutings 

The condition seemed rather extravagant, at the same time it would 
be easy of compliance, and the messengers at once expressed their 
opinion that Hamor, their lord, would not be behindhand m what 
was needful. But they were hardly gone before Jacob felt on a sud- 
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den the deepest misgiving surge up within him concerning the mean- 
ing and intent of the apparently godly stipulation — so that he quaked 
in his very entrails, and was fain to call back the messengers For he 
did not believe that the brethren had forgotten their ancient crav- 
ings, nor ever abandoned their revenge for Dinah’s seduction and 
dishonour, and when he considered their late sudden complaisance in 
the light of this new demand, and recalled the look on their savagely 
gashed faces when Dan spoke of the tumult of the wedding feast, 
then he marvelled at his own stupidity in not comprehending their 
dark designs the moment they had uttered them. 

What had put him off was his own pleasure in repetition and re- 
currence. He had thought of Abraham how at the Lord’s command 
and m obedience to the covenant he and his whole house with him, 
Ishmael and all the servants, born m the house or bought with money 
of any stranger, everything that bore the name of a man-child was 
circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin. And he had realized that the 
sons’ stipulation was based on this history, yes, they had certainly 
got their idea from it — but how did they think to carry it out^ He 
repeated the story to himself, how that on the third day, when his 
wound was hot, the Lord came to Abraham to see how he fared 
And stood before the house, where Eliezer did not see him. But 
Abram saw him and asked him in. But when the Lord saw him un- 
bind and bind up his wound, he said. “It is not meet that I should 
stand here.” So delicately had God demeaned Himself in the pres- 
ence of Abraham’s holy and sacred suffering. And now the brethren 
— what forbearance had they in mind to display to the ailing citi- 
zens of Shechem, on the third day, when the wound smarted > This 
kind of recurrence made Jacob shiver, and he shivered again at the 
look on their faces when the message came from the castle that the 
condition was readily accepted, and that the general sacrifice would 
be consummated on the third day of the given term, counting from 
yesterday. More than once he almost lifted his hands to implore them. 
But he was afraid of their outraged fraternal feeling, their just right 
to revenge, he saw that conduct which once he might have with 
overwhelming solemnity interdicted now received from circum- 
stances strong elements of justification. He was even, he discovered, 
conscious of a little private gratitude towards them for not bringing 
him into their plot, for keeping him aloof and innocent, so that he 
need know or suspect nothing unless he liked, but could simply let 
happen what was to happen Had not God the Lord, at Beth-cl, cried 
out to the sound of the harps that he, Jacob, would possess gates, 
even the gates of his enemies, and might that not mean that regard- 
less of his own personal love of peace, it was written in the stars that 
conquests, wars and plunderings should accompany his course^ Hor- 
ror, unrest, and a secret pride m the craft and virility of his own seed. 
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kept him from slumber Nor did he sleep at all in that night of ter- 
rors, the third night after the expiry of the given term, when he lay 
in his tent, wrapped in his mantle, and his horror-struck ear caught 
from afar the noise of armed conflict. 

I have come to the end of this faithful depiction of the interlude 
at Shechem which later was the occasion of so much extenuating fa- 
ble, saga and fine writing — extenuating in favour of Israel, with ref- 
erence to the sequence of events which led up to the extremity if not 
to the extremity itself — for that gave no ground for extenuation, and 
indeed the saga dwells in pride and vain-boasting upon its uttermost 
frightful detail Thanks to their disgraceful stratagem the people of 
Jacob, though far outnumbered, being only fifty men all told, had 
an easy victory over the Shechemites. The wall was almost bare of 
watchers, when they noiselessly and easily mounted it with cords 
and scaling-ladders, once inside they threw off all disguise and hurled 
themselves upon the startled inhabitants in a furious onslaught with 
which the latter, in their maimed state, were little calculated to deal 
For every man child in Shechem, whether old or young, suffered 
from fever and was busy unbinding and binding up his wound, not 
excepting the greater part of the garrison. Whereas the Ibrim were 
sound of limb, and their spirits unitedly enflamed by the cries of 
“Dinah’” which they shouted ever and anon at their bloody work, 
they raged like lions, they were here, there, and everywhere at 
once, and from the first moment the souls of the citizens perceived 
them as an oncoming and inescapable calamity, so that they offered 
little or no resistance Simeon and Levi, the instigators of the plot, 
w^ere the most frightful of all, they practised a battle-cry like the 
roaring of a bull, making the inwards of the hearer to quake, and 
possessing its victim with that fear of God which makes him seek 
refuge from death in flight alone, and never by any chance in battle. 
“Woe, alas’” they all cried “These are not men, this is Sutekh come 
among us’ Baal the glorious is in all their members’” And as they fled 
they were struck down with the naked club Literally with fire and 
sword the Hebrews worked their will from city, castle and temple 
went up clouds of smoke, the streets and houses swam in blood. 
Only the physically strong were taken prisoner, the rest were stran- 
gled, and if horrors were perpetrated upon the dead we must remem- 
ber in extenuation that the doers were no less involved than their 
victims in the mythological implications of their deeds. For they 
envisaged in the struggle a war of dragons, the victory of Marduk 
over Tiamat the dragon of Chaos, symbolically represented by the 
many mutilations and cuttmgs-off of “show” members which fol- 
lowed the slaying The whole execution lasted hardly two hours, at 
Its end Sichem the son of the castle, shamefully disfigured, stuck 
head down m the waste-pipe of his own latrine, and the body of 
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Wcser*ke-l)astet with its draggled garland, lay bleeding m the street, 
having suffered a deprivation which the eye of his ancestral religion 
would have vievTd as more serious than death Old Hamor had sim- 
ply died of fright Dinah, the blameless, insignificant cause of so 
much desolation, was restored to her family 

The pillage went on for a long time That old wish dream of the 
brethren came to pass they comforted their souls with rapine, a 
brilliant haul, the veiy considerable riches of the city came into the 
hands of the victors, and their return home at the end of the last 
watch of the night, with their prisoners in chains, with high-pilcd 
loads of golden sacrificial jugs and basins, sacks full of rings, hoops, 
buckles, girdles and necklaces, with fine household gear in silver, 
amber, faience, alabastci, cornelian and ivory, to say nothing of the 
crops and stores, the flax, oil, flour and wine, resembled a triumph 
Jacob did not leave his tent when they came. He had occupied great 
part of his wakefulness that night m making a sin-offeimg to the im- 
ageless god, under the sacred trees near his camp the blood of a milk 
lamb had flowed upon the stone and the fat been burnt w ith fragrant 
drugs and spices But now, when his sons entered his tent all glowing, 
swollen with pride, bringing with them the sister they had so horri- 
bly rescued, he lay shrouded upon his face and for Tong would not 
be moved to look either at her or his bloodthirsty sons. ‘‘Away,” he 
cried with a gesture of repulsion “Fools and accursed oncs^” They 
stood defiantly, pursing their lips “Should we,” asked one of thern, 
“let him deal with our sister as with a whorc^ Lo, we have washen 
our hearts clean. Here is Leah’s child. She is seven and seventy times 
avenged.” He kept silent and would not uncover his head, then they 
said. “If our lord would deign to look upon the things which are 
outside. There is much more to come, for we left men to bring up 
the townsmen’s flocks from the fields and lead them to the tents of 
Israel.” Then he sprang up and lifted his clenched fists above their 
heads so that they shrank back. “Accursed be your anger,” he cued 
out with all his strength, “that it is so violent and ye so stiff-necked 
in your rage. For ye have troubled me to make me to stink among the 
inhabitants of the land like an ass that is troubled by flies’ When they 
gather themselves together against me, what then^ I being a few m 
number they will slay me, and my house, and the blessing of Abra- 
ham will be lost, which ye should continue into the centuries, and 
that which has been founded will be broken Ye bloodthirsty ones’ 
For ye go to avenge your hurts and to make us rich for the niomcnt, 
and are too feeble m your heads to think of the future, the covenant 
and the promise’” 

They only stood there pursing their lips. They knew nothing else 
but to repeat “Shall they then deal with our sister as with an har- 
lot>” “Yes,” he screamed, beside himself, to their horror. “Rather 
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that, than endanger our lives and the blessing Hast thou conceived^” 
he went on to Dinah, where she cowered miserably on the ground 
“How can I know^” she wailed “The child shall not live,” he said 
with decision, and she wailed afresh. More quietly he spoke- “Israel 
will set forth with all that is his, and remove with all his flocks and 
possessions which ye have taken with the sword for Dinah’s sake. 
For It IS not meet for him to remain in the place of this abomination. 
I have had a vision in the night and the Lord spake to me in a dream 
‘Take up thy route towards Beth-eP’ Away’ And put our goods 
together ” 

The vision and the command had actually been vouchsafed to him, 
w^hen after the sacrifice by night, while his sons were pillaging the 
city, he had fallen into a doze in his tent. It was a reasonable vision 
and after his own heart, for Luz, the place of sanctuary, which he 
knew so well, had under these circumstances great attraction, if he 
went thither it was as though he had taken flight to the feet of God 
the King. Fugitives from Shechem, escaped from that bloody mar- 
riage feast, were indeed on their way towards the neighbouring cities 
to tell the tale And likewise just at this time certain letters, written 
by the various heads and shepherds of the cities of Canaan and Amor, 
had reached the city of Amun, in order to be laid before Horus in 
the palace, the sacred majesty of Amenhotep the Third, most unfor- 
tunately, indeed, because this deity was at the time suffering from an 
attack of nerves due to an abscess in his tooth, such as often afflicted 
him, also he was preoccupied with the erection of a marvellous fore- 
court for the Amun temple of the southern quarter of the city, and 
the building of his own tomb on the western side, so that he simply 
had no ear at all for any disquieting news from the wretched Ammon 
country, to the effect that “the cities of the king are lost” and “the 
land of the Pharaohs is fallen to the Kabirites, who have plundered all 
the countries of the king,” for so it was written in the letters of the 
shepherds and chiefs These documents accordingly — which had 
moreover sounded rather comic at court on account of their faulty 
mastery of the Babylonian tongue — found their way into the ar- 
chives without producing in the mind of Pharaoh any resolve to take 
steps against the robbers So that here again Jacob’s people might 
boast of their good fortune Likewise the nearby cities had been put 
m awe by the extraordinary savagery of the attack, and made no 
head against the perpetrators, thus Jacob, the father, having under- 
taken a general purification, having collected the numerous idols 
which in these four years had found their way into his camp, and 
buried them with his own hands under the sacred trees, might set 
himself in leisurely motion with all his goods and chattels, and leaving 
in his rear that place of horror, over which the vultures were circling, 
go jogging off toward Beth-el on made roads. 
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Dinah and her mother Leah were mounted on the same strong and 
intelligent camel They rode m baskets slung under a canopy on both 
sides of the animal’s hump, Dinah let down the shade and rode for 
the most part in darkness She was with child. When her time came, 
the infant she brought into the world was exposed, by the stern com- 
mand of her menfolk She herself pined and withered long before 
her time When she was fifteen her poor little face looked like an 
old woman’s. 
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Chapter IV 
THE FLIGHT 

THE PRIMORDIAL BLEATING 

These are grievous tales. And Jacob the father was weighty with 
them, stately and bowed down as by his manifold possessions by 
the latest and only just happened as well as by the old and ancient — 
by stones and by history too. 

History is that which has happened and that which goes on hap- 
pening in time. But also it is the stratified record upon which we set 
our feet, the ground beneath us, and the deeper the roots of our being 
go down into the layers that lie below and beyond the fleshly con- 
fines of our ego, yet at the same time feed and condition it — so that 
in our moments of less precision we may speak of them in the first 
person and as though they were part of our flesh-and-blood experi- 
ence — the heavier is our life with thought, the weightier is the soul 
of our flesh. 

When Jacob came again to Hebron, called also the “town of 
four”; when he returned to the tree of wisdom, planted and blessed 
by Abram — whether the Abiram, or another, unknown one — and 
entered once more his father’s house, after having meantime suffered 
that sorest blow, of which I shall speak in due course, Isaac declined 
and died, being a very old man and blind, a grey-haired old man 
bearing that ancestral name, Yitzchak, son of Abram, and in the 
dread hour before his death he spoke to Jacob and to the others who 
were by, m high and awe-inspiring tones, very darkly and oracularly, 
of “himself” as the rescued sacrifice, and of the blood of the ram, 
which was to be thought of as his very own blood, the true son’s, 
poured out in sm-ofFermg for all Yes, just before the end he essayed 
with remarkable success to bleat like a sheep and his bloodless face 
took on an astounding likeness to the countenance of that animal — 
or rather, they were conscious all at once that the likeness had always 
been there, to an extent that they were all horrified and made haste 
to fall upon their faces in order not to see how the son became a 
ram; while he began again to speak, calling the ram father and god. 
“A god shall they slay,” he babbled, in ancient and poetic language, 
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and went on, with his head bent back, his eyes wide open and fixed, 
and his fingers spread out, to say that they should all hold a sacrificial 
meal with the flesh and the blood of the slam ram as he and Abram 
had once done, the father and son, for whom the god-and-father 
beast had intervened “Lo, it was slam,” they heard him rattle m his 
throat, he went bablilmg and rambling on, they not daring to look 
at him, ‘'the father and the beast instead of the man and the son, and 
we ate But verily I say to you there shall be slam the man and the 
son instead of the beast and in the place of God and ye shall cat ” 
Then he bleated again, m a most lifelike manner, and then he died 
They remained some time upon their faces after he stopped speak- 
ing, uncertain whether he weie really dead and would not speak and 
bleat again It was with them all as though their entrails turned over 
within them and the undermost came uppermost so that they could 
have brought it all up, for the words and bearing of the dying man 
had about them something aboriginally indecent, something grisly, 
yet pnmevally, pre-rcligiously sacred, which lay beneath all the civ- 
ilized layers m the most unregarded, forgotten and ultra-personal 
depths of their souls and had been turned uppermost by the death of 
Yitzchak, with nauseating effect an obscene apparition out of the 
far-away and deep-down past of the animal that was God, namely 
the ram, the god-ancestor of the race, from which it came down, and 
whose divine and tribal blood they had once m that unspeakable 
aforetime poured out and consumed, m order to strengthen the bond 
between the tribe and the beast-god That was before He came, the 
God from far away, Elohini, the God from beyond and above, God 
of the wilderness and God of the moon peak, who had chosen them, 
severed the connection between them and their primitive nature, 
married them with the ring of circumcision and established a new 
beginning of God in time. Hence it was they were sick at sight of 
Yitzchak’s ramlike face and his bleating — Jacob himself had felt sick. 
But also he had felt mightily exalted when he presided over the bury- 
ing Barefoot and dust-strewn, with shorn head, he had attended to 
the rites, the wailings and the sacrificial vessels for offerings to the 
dead, he and Esau the pipe-playmg goat, who had come from his 
goat-mountain to help bury his father in the double tomb, and with 
tear-wet beard to add his childishly unrestrained howls to the “Hoi- 
adon” of the male and female singers. Together they sewed up 
Yitzchak m a ram-skin, with his knees under his chin, and thus they 
gave him to time to devour, to time which devours his children that 
they may not set themselves over him, but must choke them up again 
to live in the same old stories as the same children, (For the giant 
cannot tell by touching it that the artful mother has only given him a 
thing like a stone, wrapped up in a skin, and not the child.) “Woe, 
alas, for the lord!” That had often been cried over Yitzchak the 
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rescued sacrifice and many a time and oft had he lived again in his 
tales, telling them in the first person, as was right, partly because his 
ego faded out and back into the archetype, partly because what had 
been had now become the present in his flesh and might have re- 
peated Itself conformably to the foundation In this sense had Jacob 
and the rest heard and understood it when dying he spoke again of 
the averted sacrifice, heard as it were with a double ear yet under- 
stood in a single sense — just as we, in fact, hear with two ears and 
see with two eyes, yet grasp the thing heard and seen as one. More- 
over Yitzchak was a very old man talking about a little boy who had 
been near being killed, whether the child had once been himself or 
an earlier one was scarcely pertinent, since in any case the remote 
little almost-sacrifice could not have been stranger or more utterly 
outside of himself than the boy which Yitzchak had once been. 

THE RED ONE 

Deep-sunk in musing, yet mightily uplifted, was the soul of Jacob in 
these days when he with his brother Esau buried their father, for all 
past events stood up in him and became present to his spirit, as they 
had once become present again in the flesh according to the arche- 
type, and to him it was as though the ground beneath his feet were 
transparent, consisting of crystal layers going down and down with- 
out any bottom and lighted up by lamps which burned between the 
layers. But he walked above them among the experiences of his 
proper flesh, Jacob, present in time, and gazed at Esau, who likewise 
walked again with him according to his archetype and was Edom, 
the Red. 

Such a characterization of Esau’s personality is doubtless unobjec- 
tionable, yet doubtless in a certain sense and unobjectionable only in 
a qualified one. For the clearness of it is like that of the moonlight, 
an illusory and deceptive clearness, in which we of to-day can 
scarcely move with the bearing of pensive simplicity which charac- 
terized the persons of our stor)^. I have related how Esau, the red- 
skinned, had even in his youth and while still at Beersheba, established 
relations with the land of Edom, the people of the goat mountains 
and the wooded ranges of Seir, how he cultivated these relations 
and later entirely identified himself with them, went over root and 
branch, with his Canaamtish wives, Aholibamah and Bashemath, and 
their sons and daughters, to them and to their god Kusakh. The goat 
people, then, were already in existence, and had been for no one 
knows how long, before Joseph’s uncle Esau went over to them, and 
the tradition, later embodied in the chronicle and fabricated in the 
course of generations of “fine language,” which refers to him as the 
“father of the Edomites,” and original goat of the goat people, is 
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really nothing but moonshine For Esau was not the father of Edom, 
not this Esau, but personally, however much he might be so con- 
sidered in the stoiy and even in a manner of speaking by himself The 
Edomites were in existence long before Joseph’s uncle — I refer thus 
to Esau because it is much safer to fix his identity in tcims of the 
descending rather than of the ascending generations They were 
immeasurably older than he, for that Bela, son of Beor, \i ho is men- 
tioned in the tables as the first king in Edom, is no more certainly 
the first king than Menes was certainly the first king of Egypt — and 
Menes’ kingship is notoriously a case of time-coulisse So that our 
present Esau was certainly not the father of the Edomites in any 
exact sense, and when it was expressly sung of him “He is Edom” 
but not, for instance, “he was Edom,” the present tense is not a 
matter of chance, and the phrase is better understood as referring to 
a timeless and extra-personal generalization Historically and also in- 
dividually the original goat of the goat tribe was a remotely older 
Esau, in whose footsteps the present Esau trod. And it is well to add 
that the footsteps were right well-marked ones and often trodden 
in, probably — to put a point on it — they were not even the footsteps 
of him of whom the story might with justice assert that “He was 
Edom ” 

And here indeed our tale issues into mysteries, and our signposts 
are lost in the endlessness of the past, where every origin betrays 
Itself as but an apparent halt and inconclusive goal, mysterious by its 
very nature — since that has to do not with distance but with the 
sphere. For distance in a straight line has no mystery. The mystery is 
m the sphere But the sphere consists in correspondence and redinte- 
gration, It IS a doubled half that becomes one, that is made by joining 
an upper and a lower half, a heavenly and an earthly hemisphere, 
which complement each other in a whole, in such a manner that w'hat 
IS above is also below; and what happens in the earthly repeats itself 
in the heavenly sphere and contrariwise This complementary inter- 
change of uvo halves which together form a whole and a closed 
sphere is equivalent to actual change — that is, to revolution The 
sphere rolls — that lies in the nature of spheres. Bottom is soon top 
and top bottom, in so far as one can speak of top and bottom in such 
a connection Not only do the heavenly and the earthly recognize 
themselves in each other, but, thanks to the revolution of the sphere, 
the heavenly can turn into the earthly, the earthly into the heavenly, 
from which it is clear that gods can become men and on the othei 
hand men can become gods again. 

All this IS as true as it is true that Osiris the dismembered martyr 
was once a man, namely a king over Egypt, but became a god, though 
with a constant inclination to become a man again, indeed the phe- 
nomenon is plainly seen in the form of existence of all the Egyptian 
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kings, all of them being god as man But the question as to what 
Osins was in the beginning, whether god or man, remains unan- 
swered, since there is no beginning in the rolling sphere The same is 
true of his brother, Set, who, as I said some while back, was his mur- 
derer and dismembered him. This evil-doer was said to have an ass’s 
head and to be of warlike mien, a huntsman to boot, who taught the 
kings of Egypt how to shoot with the bow, at Karnak near the Amun 
city. By others he was called Typhon and he had early been assimi- 
lated to the burning desert wind Chamsin, the burning sun, fire itself, 
and became Baal Hammon or the god of fire and was called among the 
Phoenicians Moloch or Melech, the bull king of Baal, who with his 
fire consumes the children and the firstborn, and to whom Abram 
had been tempted to offer Isaac. What proof is there that Typhon- 
Set, the red huntsman, was first and last at home in the skies and 
none other than Nergal, the seven-named foe. Mars, the red, the fire 
planet^i With equal right might it be asserted that he was in the be- 
ginning and at the end a man. Set, brother of Osins the king, whom 
he thrust down from his throne and murdered, and that he only after- 
wards became a god and a planet, always prepared indeed to become 
a man again, according to the revolving of the sphere. He is both, 
and neither first planet-god and man, by turns, in one And therefore 
no time-form is meet for him but the timeless present, which is re- 
solved in the revolution of the sphere — and rightly is it always said 
of him, ‘'He is the Red.” 

But if Set the archer corresponds in the alternation of earth and 
heaven with Nergal-Mars, the fiery planet, it is clear that the same 
relation exists between the murdered Osiris and the royal planet 
Marduk, to whom those black eyes looked up from the edge of the 
well and whose god is called Jupiter-Zeus. Of him is told that he cut 
off with a sickle the manhood of his father, Chronos, that giant 
deity who devoured his children and would have done the same to 
Zeus but for the artfulness of his mother. Zeus deposed his father and 
made himself king in his place. This is a piece or information useful 
to those who in the search for truth are not minded to stop halfway 
For It clearly means that Set, or Typhon, was not the first king-mur- 
derer, that Osins himself had a murder to thank for his throne, and 
that what he had done as Typhon was done to him as king. This, in 
other words, is part of the mystery of the sphere, that thanks to the 
revolution the unity and identity of the person may go hand in hand 
with a change of role. He is Typhon, so long as he is at the stage of 
plotting murder, after the deed he is king, in the full majesty of suc- 
cess, and the role and character of Typhon fall to another. It has 
been thought by many that it was the red Typhon and not Zeus, 
who cut off Chronos’ manhood and dethroned him. But argument is 
idle, for what we are dealing with is only the same thing in revolu- 
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tion* Zeus IS Tvphon before he conquers But the father-son relation 
revolves too, it is not always the son slaying the father, for at any 
moment the role of sacrifice may fall to the son, who then is slam by 
the father, in other words, Typhon-Zeus by Chronos The original 
Abram probably knew all this when he set out to sacrifice his only 
begotten son to Moloch the red. Obviously he took the melancholy 
view that he must base himself on the story and carry out the tradi- 
tion God, however, prevented him. 

There was a time vlien Esau, Joseph’s uncle, was constantly with 
his own uncle Ishmael, Isaac’s cast-off half-brother, visited him with 
surprising frequency in his wilderness undei world and laid plots 
with him, the shocking nature of which we shall learn hereafter. The 
companionship was, of course, not due to chance, and if one speak of 
the red one one must also speak of Ishmael as well. His mother was 
named Hagar, the y^andercr — a name calculated to get her sent into 
the y ilderness at once that it might be fulfilled. But the immediate 
occasion of her expulsion w^as Ishmael, whose undcrworldly charac- 
teristics had always been much too prominent to make it likely that 
he could permanently retain the favour of the gods of the upper 
earth. It was written of him that he was a “mocker ” Not in the 
sense of being loose-mouthed — that alone would not have disquali- 
fied him for the upper spheres. No, in his case “mocking” is to be 
interpreted as “sporting”, Abram having happened to see “through 
the window” Ishmael disporting himself in an underworldly manner 
with Isaac his younger half-brother — which was by no means with- 
out Its dangers for Yitzchak, the trueborn son, Ishmael having a 
beauty like to the sunset on the desert plain. Therefore the future 
father of many sons was alarmed and found the time was come for 
taking a decisive step. The relations between Sarah and Hagar had 
always been bad, Hagar had flaunted her maternity in the face of the 
barren woman, and once already had been obliged to flee before the 
jealous wrath of Sarah, who was constantly scheming to bring about 
the expulsion of the Egyptian and her offspring, not least because 
of the unsettled and contentious matter of the inheritance. Between 
the elder son of the concubine and the younger son of the true wife, 
the question arose whether Ishmael ought not to inherit jointly with 
Yitzchak or even before him — a state of affairs intolerable to Sarah’s 

E lions mother-love, and unpleasant likewise to Abraham. What he 
d seen brought down the scale; he presented the supercilious Hagar 
with her son, some bread and a bottle of water, and sent her away 
never to return What else could he have done^ Should Yitzchak, the 
saved sin-offering, fall victim after all to the fiery Typhon^ 

Let me make the matter plain It sounds most injurious to Ishmael 
— but was only fair. For the injuriousness lay in himself, that he 
walked in ways that were not quite everyday, that he was himself not 
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an everyday person, is undeniable. His very name sounds symbolic to 
us, significant too is the fact that he became a very fine archer in 
the wilderness — it made an impression upon the wise men who have 
compared him with a wild ass, the beast Typhon-Set, the murderer, 
the wicked brother of Osins Yes, he is the bad man, he is the Red, 
and Abraham did well to drive him out, and to protect his favourite, 
who had received the blessing, from the snares of the fiery and the 
unrighteous When Isaac begot sons of his wife’s body, the red man 
came again, to relive his history beside Jacob, the smooth man, the 
sweet-smelling grass and the prickly plant, Esau the red-skinned, 
whom teachers and seers rail at more violently than his commonplace 
earthly person really merits They call him serpent and Satan, and 
swine as well, the wild pig, in allusion to the boar which tore in pieces 
the shepherd and lord in the glades of Lebanon. Yes, in their in- 
structed anger they call him a strange god, so that nobody can be 
deceived by his commonplace person as to what he actually is in the 
revolution of the sphere. 

It revolves, and often they are father and son, the unequal, the 
red man and the bearer of the blessing, and the son unmans the father 
or the father slays the son But often again — and nobody knows 
what they were at first — they are brothers, like Set and Osins, Cain 
and Abel, Shem and Ham. And it may be that there are threes form- 
ing both pairs in the flesh the father-son pair on one hand, the 
brother pair on the other. For Ishmael, the wild ass, stands between 
Abram and Isaac. To one he is the son with the sickle, to the other 
the red brother. Did Ishmael then desire to unman Abram^^ Certainly 
he did For he was in act to beguile Isaac into underworldly love, 
and if Isaac had not begotten upon his wife’s body, Jacob had never 
been born nor his twelve sons, and what then would have become of 
the promise of unnumbered seed — and of Abram’s name, which sig- 
nifies “father of many”^^ But now they moved again in the present- 
ness of their own flesh, as Jacob and Esau, and even Esau, simpleton 
as he was, understood his own position, how much the more then 
Jacob, the instructed and pondering man? 

OF Isaac’s blindness 

The dim and blurring gaze of Jacob’s wise brown eyes, with their 
somewhat weary expression, rested upon the huntsman his twin as 
the latter helped him to bury their father, and all the events of the 
past rose up again in him and became the brooding present their 
childhood, and how the long-awaited decision had at last been made, 
with the curse and the blessing and all that these involved He mused 
dry-eyed, only now and again his breast heaved with the heaviness 
of his thoughts, and he gave an inward gasp. But Esau blubbered and 
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howled throughout — though all m all he had little for which to be 
grateful to the old man they were sewing up, for nothing indeed, 
save the curse which was all that was left for him after the giving 
away of the blessing — to the father’s sore grief, as Esau remained 
convinced, for it was a necessity to him, this conviction, and there- 
fore he craved to hear it again and again, even out of his own mouth 
Ten times while they worked, snuffling and wiping his nose he said 
amidst wailings, “Thou, Yekew, 'wast beloved of the woman, but my 
father loved me, and ate with satisfaction of my venison ‘Haiiy- 
skin,’ said he, ‘my firstborn, it is savoury to me, that which thou 
hast killed and prepared for my eating by the blazing fire. Yea, and 
I will cat of It and thank thee for thy skill, and thou shalt remain 
my firstborn all thy days, and I will remember thee.’ Thus and not 
othciwise spake he an hundred times and a thousand But the woman 
loved thee and spoke to thee ‘Little Yekew, my chosen one*’ And 
the gods know that in the mother’s love one lies softer than in the 
father’s. So have I found at ” 

Jacob was silent And Esau went on between his sobs, and saying 
that which his soul had need to hear “And ah, how wrathful was 
the old man when I came after thee and brought what I had prepared 
that he might be strengthened for the blessing and he understood 
that it was not Esau who had come before* He was wroth beyond 
all measure and cried out again and again ‘Who then was the hunts- 
man, who was he^ For now he has the blessing for I had strengthened 
myself to give it Esau, my Esau, what remameth us to do>’ ” 

Jacob was silent. 

“Be not so silent, smooth man*” cried Esau. “Thou sittest in thy 
self-seeking silence and givest it out still silent for mild forbearance, 
until It maketh my gall to rise. Have I not right, that the old man 
loved me and was" angry beyond all measure^” 

“Thou sayest it,” answered Jacob, and Esau had to be content. 
But that he said it did not make it more true than it was, did not 
make it less involved, it still remained half-truth and equivocal, and 
that Jacob first kept silent and then answered in monosyllables was 
not due to dissembling or spite but to his feeling of helplessness 
before the complicated nature of the whole affair, which could not 
be got at in Esau’s way, with wailings and exclaimings, natural as 
they were and fitting to Esau’s character — the self-deceiving and 
extenuating emotions of the survivor, who tries to put in the best 
light the relations that existed between him and the deceased. It might 
be true that Isaac had been angry when Esau appeared, after Jacob 
had been there. For the old man might have feared that some stranger 
had been with him in the darkness, some villain who was no relation 
at all and made off with the blessing — which would certainly have 
been regarded as a catastrophe. But whether he would have been so 
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enraged, and so sincerely enraged, if he had known that it was Jacob 
who preceded Esau, was a question not so easily answered as Esau’s 
heart was fain to answer it. It was at bottom the same question as the 
other one, whether the love of the parents had actually been divided 
between the sons on the simple lines laid down by Esau: with “red- 
skinned” on the one side and “little Yekew” on the other Jacob 
found some ground for doubt on the subject, but felt it unfitting to 
bring the same to the notice of his weeping brother. 

Often, when the younger lad nestled at his mother’s side, she had 
told him how hard it had been to carry the brothers in the months 
before they were born, how she had dragged herself about, mis- 
shapen and clumsy on her overburdened feet, while in her womb the 
two would not have peace but strove together over precedence She 
said that he, Jacob, was actually the firstborn, in the eyes of Isaac’s 
God, but that Esau had claimed the right with such violence that 
Jacob had courteously retired before him — very likely in the secret 
conviction that not much attention is paid between twins to the small 
difference in age, that it was not actually decisive, and that only out- 
side and in the course of time would the true firstborn be made mani- 
fest, the smoke of whose sacrifice would rise to the nostrils of the 
Most High. Rebecca’s account seemed probable Yes, Jacob certainly 
might have behaved like that, he himself seemed to recall doing it. 
But what the mother’s tale betrayed was precisely this that Esau’s 
defiant little bid for priority had never been taken seriously by the 
parents, and the expectation of the blessmg had for long hung in the 
balance between the brothers, even up to their early manhood and 
the fatal day, so that Esau might complain of a decision made against 
him, but not of an arbitrary injustice For a long time, especially in 
the eyes of the father, his actual priority had weighed heavily enough 
to overcome any disinclination to Esau’s character — and by char- 
acter I mean his physical as well as his mental and moral parts — but 
the time came when it did so no more Red-haired he had been from 
the beginning, all over his body, like the fell of a bezoar, and equipped 
with a full set of teeth These were uncanny manifestations, but Isaac 
set himself to welcome and interpret them in the most favourable 
sense. He wanted to stick to the elder-born and was himself the 
author and for long years the champion of the idea to which Esau 
clung, that Esau was his son and Jacob the mother’s He spoke to the 
fair-skinned and toothless infant and admonished his own soul, for 
about the small person was a sort of mild radiance, he had a wise and 
friendly little smile -- whereas the other wrinkled up his face and 
squalled intolerably, but the smooth one was obviously delicate, there 
was not much hope of him, while the hairy one seemed made of 
heroic stuff and would certainly go far. Such-like phrases the father 
used every day, quoting old saws mechanically, though his voice 
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sometimes trembled with inward irritation, for Esau wounded Re- 
becca’s breast with his untimely little teeth, so that they became 
enflamed and young Jacob had to be fed on diluted goats’ milk ‘'He 
will be a hero,” was what Isaac said to that, “and he is my son and 
my firstborn But the smooth one is thine, daughter of Bethuel, heart 
of my heart’” For he called her so in this connection, and said that 
the gentle child w^as her son and the rough one his. Which then did 
he picfeP Esau So it was stated later in the shepherds’ songs and was 
known at the time in all the region roundabout. Yitzchak loves Esau, 
Rebecca Jacob, such was the view fostered by Yitzchak and sup- 
ported by his own \\^ords — a little myth within a much laiger and 
more significant one, but contradicting the larger one to such extent 
that It finally bi ought about Yitzchak’s blindness 
We are to understand this statement in the light of the fact that 
the fusion of soul and body is far more profound, the soul something 
much more physical and the body much more malleable by the soul, 
than has at times been thought. Isaac was blind, or as good as blind, 
when he died, there is no denying it. But when his twins were small 
his eyesight was not nearly so poor, and if by the tune they w^ere 
young men it had growm very much worse, that w^as due to the fact 
that he had neglected it for years, had humoured it by drsuse, and 
exxused it on the ground of his tendency to conjunctnitis — an ail- 
ment very prevalent m his circle, Leah and several of her sons suffer- 
ing from It all their lives. But the real ground was distaste Is it pos- 
sible for a man to become blind, or as nearly blind as Yitzchak w^as 
m his old age, because he does not like to see, because seeing is a 
torture to him, because he feels better in a darkness where certain 
things can happen which must happeii'^ I do not assert that such a 
cause would have such a result, but only that the causes were present 
Esau w’’as precocious, like an animal When still a mere boy he 
married several times, daughters of Canaan, Hittite women, Hivitcs, 
as wc know first Judith and Adah, then Aholibamah and Bashemath 
He lodged his wives in his father’s tents, was fruitful with them and 
allowed them and their brood to practise their ancestral nature- and 
idol-worship under the eye of his parents, the more unconcernedly 
that he himself lacked all feeling for his father^s lofty inheritance, 
had struck up a hunting friendship with the people of Seir in the 
south and openly paid homage to the tempestuous Kusakh. And as 
the song later had it and it still stands in the chronicle, this w’^as a 
grief of mind to Isaac and Rebecca, to both of them, but of course 
far more to Yitzchak than to his sister-bride, although Rebecca gave 
vent to her irritation and Isaac was silent He was silent, and when he 
spoke his words were* “Mine is the red one. The firstborn is he, and 
I hold him dear.” But Isaac, the bearer of the blessing and custodian 
of the God-idea which Abram had won, whom his brothers in the 
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faith regarded as the son and reincarnation of the Chaldaean, Isaac 
suffered sore by reason of what he saw or must close his eyes to in 
order not to see it, and suffered from his own weakness which pre- 
vented him from making an end of the difficulty by sending Esau 
into the wilderness, as had actually been done with Ishmael, his beau- 
tiful wild uncle. The little inner myth prevented him, Esau’s actual 
priority of birth, which still bore heavily on the vexed question as to 
which of the twins was the chosen one, thus he complained of his 
eyes, how they ran, and of the burning of the lids, and that he saw 
dimly, like the dying moon, that the light hurt him — and he sought 
the darkness Shall we say that he became blind in order not to wit- 
ness the idol-worship of his daughters-in-law^ Ah, that was the least 
among all that offended his sight, that made him long for blindness — 
because only so could that happen which must happen. 

For the older the boys grew the clearer to a seeing eye grew the 
lines of the “great myth” which despite all the father’s principles 
made the “little myth” more and more forced and untenable, the 
clearer it became ‘who they both were, in whose footsteps they 
walked, on whose story they were founded, the red man and the 
smooth man, the huntsman and the dweller in tents. How could Isaac, 
who with Ishmael the wild ass had formed the brother pair, who 
himself had not been Cain but Abel, not Ham but Shem, not Set but 
Osins, not Ishmael but Isaac the truebom son — how could he, with 
seeing eyes, have supported the claim that he preferred Esau^ So his 
eyes failed him, like the dying moon, and he lay in darkness that he 
might be betrayed, together with Esau, his eldest son. 


THE GREAT HOAXING 

But actually nobody was deceived, not even Esau. For if I am ven- 
turing here to write about people who did not always know precisely 
who they were — Esau himself not being of the clearest on the sub- 
ject and sometimes taking himself for the original goat of the Seir 
people and mentioning him in the first person— yet this occasional 
lack of clarity had to do only with the individual and the time-condi- 
tioned, and was precisely the consequence of the fact that everybody 
knew, perfectly well outside of time, and mythically and typically 
speaking, who the individual was, and so did Esau, of whom it has 
not been idly said that he was in his way as pious a man as Jacob He 
wept and raved, of course, after the betrayal, and was more mur- 
derously minded against his favoured brother than Ishmael had been 
against his— indeed, it is true that he discussed with Ishmael an at- 
tack upon Isaac as well as upon Jacob. But he did all that because it 
was the role he had to play, he knew and accepted the fact that all 
events are a fulfilment, and that what had happened had happened 
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because it must, accoiding to the aichetype That is to say, it was 
not the first time, it was ceremonially and m conformity to pattern, 
it had acquired presentness as in a recurrent feast and come rriund as 
feasts do. For Esau, Joseph’s uncle, was not the father of Edom 

Therefore when the hour came, the brothers being almost thirty, 
when Yitzchak out of the darkness of his tent sent the slave who 
served him — a youth lacking one ear, it having been cut off on ac- 
count of his light-headedness and manifold shortcomings, greatly to 
his amendment — to stand before Esau where he worked with the 
hands in the ploughed field, to fold his arms across his black chest, 
and announce “The master hath need of my lord,” Esau stood like 
one rooted to the ground, and his ruddy face paled under the sweat 
that covered it. He murmured the formula of compliance “Here am 
I ” But in his soul he thought “Now is the time’” and that soul was 
full of pride and dread and solemn unrest of mind. 

Then he left the sunny field and went m unto his father who lay 
in the half-light with two little damp pledgets on his eyes, made an 
obeisance and said “My lord hath summoned me.” 

Isaac answered ratlicr querulously: 

“That is the voice of my son, Esau. Is it thou, EsaiP I have called 
thee, for the hour is at hand Come near to me, my eldest son, that I 
may be sure of thee.” 

And Esau knelt in his goatskin apron beside the couch and raised 
up his eyes to the little pledgets as though he w^ould bore through 
them into his fathei’s eyes, while Isaac felt his shoulders and arms 
and breast, saying 

“Yea, these are thy fells and Esau’s red fleece, I see them with my 
hands, which for good or evil have learned right w^ell to fill the place 
of my declining eyes Hearken now, my son, and open thmc cars and 
receive the words of thy sightless father, for the hour is come. Be- 
hold, now I am old, I know not the day of my death and as my eyes 
have long since failed, so it may be that I shall soon fail utterly and 
disappear into the darkness so that my life is night and no more seen. 
Therefore, that I die not before I hand on the blessing and give the 
power from me and the inheritance, let it be now as it hath been go 
hence, my son, and take thy weapons, thy quiver and bow, with 
which thou art mighty before the Lord, and go about m the plain 
and the field and take me venison. And make me savoury meat such 
as I love, cooked m sour milk by a bright fire and well seasoned, and 
bring It to me that I may eat and be strengthened that I may bless 
thee before I die, with seeing hands This is my will, now go.” 

“It is already done,” murmured Esau perfunctorily, yet remained 
upon his knees and only bowed his head low so that the blind eyes 
stared over it into space, 

“Art thou still there^” asked Isaac. “A moment I thought thou 
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wast already gone, and was not surprised, for the father is accus- 
tomed to have all performed quickly in love and fear according to 
his wish.’" 

“It IS already done,” repeated Esau and went out. But after he had 
lifted the skin at the door of the tent he let it fall and came back, 
knelt again by the couch and spoke with breaking voice: 

“My father*” 

“What then*” asked Isaac, raising his brows above the pledgets. 
“It IS well,” he said then, “go, my son, for the hour is come, that is 
great for thee and for us all. Go, hunt and cook, that I may bless 
thee.” 

And Esau went out, with his head high, and stood before the tent, 
in the hour of his pride, and in a loud voice announced to all within 
hearing his impending honour. For events do not happen all at once, 
they happen point for point, they develop according to pattern, and 
It would be false to call a narrative entirely sad because the end is so. 
A tale with a lamentable close has yet its stages and times of honour, 
and It is right to regard these not from the point of view of the end, 
but rather in their own light, for while they are the present they have 
equal strength with the presentness of the conclusion. Thus Esau was 
proud in his hour and cried out with a ringing voice 

“Hear, ye people of the court, children of Abram and who burn 
sacrifice to Ya, hear ye, too, ye who sacrifice to Baal, wives of Esau 
and your seed, the fruit of my loins* Esau’s hour is come. The lord 
will bless his son to-day. Isaac sendeth me forth to the fields that 
with the bow I may find him savoury meat to strengthen him for 
my sake. Fall down!” 

And while those at hand who heard him fell upon their faces, 
Esau saw a maid running so that her breasts danced up and down. 

That was the maid who shortwmdedly announced to Rebecca 
what Esau had said in his boasting And again the maid, quite breath- 
less from running, came to Jacob, who was tending the sheep in com- 
pany with a crop-eared dog named Tam, and leaning sunk in thought, 
on a long staff with a crook at the top. She gasped with her forehead 
bent to the grass “The mistress*” Jacob looked at her and after a 
pause of some length answered very low: “Here am I.” For in the 
pause he had thought in his soul “The hour is come*” And his heart 
was full of pride and awe. 

He gave nis staff to Tam to watch and went in to Rebecca, who 
was awaiting him impatiently. 

Rebecca, the successor of Sarah, was a matron with gold earrings, 
stately and strong-boned, with large features that still possessed much 
of the beauty once so alluring to Abimelech of Gerar. The gaze of 
her black eyes was shrewd and steadfast beneath arched brows that 
were evenly accentuated with pencilling and showed between them 
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the two perpendicular folds of an energetic character Her nose was 
w cll formed and masculine, with a pronounced hook and distended 
nostrils Her voice was deep and resonant, and there was a line of lit- 
tle black hairs on her upper lip. Her black and silver locks were 
parted in the middle and came down upon her forehead, veiled by 
the brown headcloth which hung far down her back but left un- 
covered the fine shape of her noble shoulders and arms — these were 
in colour an amber-brown and the years had had as yet no power to 
touch them. She wore an ungirdled garment of figuied wool, reach- 
ing down to her ankles Her small, veined hands had )ust now been 
busy at the loom set up in the middle of the floor, correcting the 
women who squatted there using their fingers and wooden pegs to 
uige the flaxen woof through the warp But she had stopped their 
V ork and sent them away, and was waiting for her son inside her 
own tent — the mistress’s tent, hung with skins and mats. She moved 
s\\ iftly towards Jacob as he respectfully entered. 

“Yekew, my son,” said she softly and low, and drew his upraised 
hands to her breast. “The time has come The master would bless 
thee ” 

“Me would he bless^” asked Jacob, losing colour. ‘‘Me, and not 
Esau^” 

‘'Thee in him,” said she impatiently “It is not a time for quibbling 
Speak not nor seek to reason, but do as it is commanded thee, that no 
wrong may happen and no error come to pass ” 

“What is the command of my little mother from whom I have my 
life, as at the time when I was still within her^” Jacob asked. 

“Hearken,” she said. “He hath ordered him to slay and make him 
a savoury meat to strengthen him for the blessing That canst thou 
do quicker and better tlian he. Go then to the flock, take two kids, 
kill them and bring them. Of the best parts I will make for the father 
a meal such that he will leave none for thee. Away’” 

Jacob began to tremble, he did not cease to tremble unto the end. 
At times he had the greatest trouble to control the chattering of his 
teeth. He said- 

“Merciful mother of men’ As the word of a goddess is thy word 
to me, yet what thou sayest is more dangerous than can be told. 
Esau is hairy all over and thy child is smooth with but little excep- 
tion. If now our lord lay hold upon me and feel my smoothness, how 
shall I stand before him> As though I would deceive him, surely, and 
I should have instead of his blessing his curse straightway upon my 
head.” 

“Art again at thy hair-splitting^” she hectored him. “Upon me be 
the curse. I will see to it. Away and fetch the kids. A mistake is in 
act to be made.” 

He ran. He hastened to the slope near the tents, where the goats 
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were pastured, seized two of the young kids as they gambolled about 
their mother, and cut their throats, calling to the goatherd that they 
were for the mistress. He let their blood run out before the lord, flung 
them over his shoulder by the hind legs and went home, his heart 
thumping The little heads hung down behind, with their small curl- 
ing horns and cleft snouts, their eyes glazing — so early sacrificed, to 
so great an end Rebecca stood waiting She nodded. 

“Quick,” said she “All is ready.” 

There was a hearth built of stones under her roof, and a fire burnt 
under the brazen pot and all the gear was there for the cooking. His 
mother took the kids and began hastily to skin and cut them up. She 
moved about the blazing hearth, large and capable, fork in hand, 
stirred and seasoned, and during all this there was silence between 
the two. But while the dish was cooking Jacob saw how she took out 
of her clothes-press garments which lay there folded, shirt and 
smock Esau’s festal garments, which she kept for him, as Jacob re- 
membered, going pale again Then he saw her cut up into strips and 
pieces with the knife the skins of the kids, which were wet inside and 
sticky with blood, and he shuddered at the sight. But Rebecca bade 
him take off the long smock with half-sleeves which was at that time 
his daily wear, and drew over his smooth and shivering arms the short 
shift and then the fine coat of blue and red wool, which left one 
shoulder bare. Then she said “Come^” And while her lips moved in 
murmured words and the frown stood out on her brow she put on 
him the pieces of skin everywhere where he was bare and smooth, on 
neck and arms, on his shanks and on the backs of his hands and bound 
them fast with thread, although they were sticky and clung of them- 
selves, most unpleasantly. 

She murmured 

“I cover the child, I cover the youth, changed be the child, changed 
the youth, by the skin, by the fell.” 

And again- 

“I cover the child, I cozen the lord, the lord shall touch, the father 
shall eat, the brothers of the deep shall be made to serve thee.” 

Then with her own hands she washed his feet, as she had done 
when he was small, took anointing oil that smelt of the fields and the 
fragrance of the fields, which was Esau’s oil, and anointed his head 
and his newly washen feet, and as she did so muttered through her 
clenched teeth 

“I anoint the child, I anoint the stone, the blind shall eat, at thy 
feet, at thy feet must fall the brethren of the deeps^ ” 

Then she said “It is finished”, he stood up, clumsy and altered by 
his strange disguise, with his arms and legs stuck stiffly out, and his 
teeth a-chatter. Meanwhile she dished up the savoury meat, with 
wheaten bread and golden-clear oil to dip it in, and a )ug of wine; 
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gave the whole into his hands and said “Now go thy ways'” 

And Jacob went, laden with the meal, awkward and straddling in 
his fear lest the hatefully sticky skins slip awry under the cords His 
heart beat hard, his face was screwed up, and his eyes were on the 
ground Many of the household saw him as he passed through the 
court, held up their hands and wagged their heads, they clucked 
with their tongues and kissed their finger-tips, and said “Lo, the 
master'” He came before his father’s tent, put his mouth to the cui- 
tain and spoke 

“Here am I, my father. May thy servant lift his foot to enter unto 
thee?” 

Out of the depths of the tent came Isaac’s fretful voice 

“But who art thou? Art thou not a thief and the son of a thief, that 
thou comest before my tent and sayest it is I? For anyone can say I, 
but all depends upon who sayeth it.” 

Jacob answered, and his teeth did not chatter, because he clenched 
them “It IS thy son svho hath said I, for I have hunted and killed for 
thee to eat ” 

“Well and good,” answered Isaac then. “Come thy ways in ” 

Then Jacob entered into the twilight of the tent, at the back of 
which ran a covered clay ledge, and Yitzcliak lay upon it, wrapped 
in his mantle and his head elevated upon a headi’est with a bronze half- 
ring, and with the pledgets over his eyes He asked again. 

“Who art thou then?” 

And Jacob answered, in a failing voice- 

“I am Esau, the hairy, thy elder son, and I have done as thou hast 
commanded Sit up tlien, my father, and strengthen thy soul, for here 
is the meat ” 

But Isaac did not yet sit up. He asked 

“How so soon hast thou found game and so quickly brought it 
within the range of thy bow?” 

“The Lord thy God, he hath given me good hunting,” answered 
Jacob, and his voice died away on some of the syllables. However, he 
had said “thy” God, speaking for Esau, whose god was not the God 
of Isaac. 

“But how is It then with me?” asked Isaac again. “For thy voice is 
uncertain, Esau, my eldest son, yet it sounds to me like the voice of 
Jacob.” 

Then Jacob knew not what to say for fear, and stood quaking. But 
Isaac spoke with mildness- 

“Yet often are the voices of brothers alike, and words come with 
the same sounds out of their mouths. Come hither, that I may feel 
thee with my seeing hands, whether thou art Esau my eldest son 
or no.” 

Jacob obeyed. He set down his burdens, came close and offered 
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himself to be felt And when he was near he saw that his father had 
bound the pledgets to his head with a cord that they should not fall 
off when he sat up, just as Rebecca had secured upon himself the 
hateful skins. 

Isaac felt about a little in the air with his fingers spread out before 
he touched Jacob. Then the lean white hands found him out and felt 
him, over his neck and arms where no garment was, on the backs of 
his hands and down his legs, everywhere touching the skins of the 
kids 

“Yea,” said he, “these are thy hairy limbs and Esau’s red fleeces, I 
see them with my seeing hands and must be convinced The voice is 
the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau. Art thou 
then my very son Esau^” 

And he said- “Thou seest and sayest it.” 

“Then give me to eat,” said Isaac and he sat up, with his mantle 
hanging down over his knees And Jacob took the dish and crouched 
down at his father’s feet and held out the meat But first Isaac bent 
over with his hands on Jacob’s skin-covered hands and smelt of the 
dish. 

“It is good,” he said. “Thou hast prepared it well. It is in sour 
cream, as I have commanded, and there is in it cardamom and thyme 
and somewhat of caraway.” And he named the names of other things 
that were therein which he discerned by his sense of smell. So he 
nodded and fell to and ate of the dish. 

He ate it all, it took a long time. 

“Hast thou bread likewise, Esau, my son^” he asked as he chewed. 

“Wheaten cakes and oil, of a surety,” answered Jacob. 

He broke off some of the bread, dipped it in the oil and brought it 
to his father’s mouth. The old man chewed and took more meat, 
stroking his beard and nodding his satisfaction, while Jacob looked 
up in his face and watched him while he ate. It was very thin and 
transparent, this face, with fine hollows in the cheeks, and a sparse 
grey beard springing from them, a thin high nose with delicate nos- 
trils, whose bridge was like the blade of a knife. Despite the pledgets 
on the eyes it looked so spiritual, so well-nigh holy, as to make the 
meal and the chewing appear unfitting Jacob was almost ashamed to 
v^atch the old man while he ate — as though he must feel ashamed to 
be watched But it may be that the pledgets protected him, at all 
events he chewed away very comfortably, his thin jaw moving up 
and down under the scanty beard, and as only the best parts of the 
kids were in the dish, he ate it all 

“Give me to drink,” he said then. And Jacob hastened to fetch the 
wine jug and hold it himself to the thirsty lips, Isaac’s hands grasping 
It over his son’s hairy ones. But as Jacob came thus close to his father 
the old man smelled the nard in his hair and the fragrance of the 
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flowers of the field in his garments, he turned away from the jug 
to say 

“Truly It IS strangely deceiving, how my son’s festal garments 
smell sweet, like the fields and the meadows in the spring of the year 
when the Lord hath sown them far and wide with blossoms for our 
delight.” 

And with two thin finger-tips he lifted one pledget a very little 
and said 

“And thou art then verily Esau, my oldest son^” 

Jacob laughed in desperation and asked in his turn 

“Who then elsc^^” 

“Then it is good,” spake Isaac and took a long draught, so that his 
Adam’s apple went up and down under the beard Then he com- 
manded that water be poured over his hands. But when Jacob had 
done this and dried his hands, the father said 

“So let it be.” 

And mightily strengthened by the food and drink, flushed of face, 
he laid his hands upon the trembling and crouching Jacob, to bless 
him with all his strength, and as his soul was strong from the meal he 
had taken, so were his words full of all the power and iichncss of the 
earth Its fatness gave he him, and its voluptuousness like to a female’s, 
and thereto the dew and the male water of the sky, gave him the full- 
ness of the ploughland, tiee and vine, and the rank fruitfulness of the 
flocks and a double shearing m each year. He laid upon liim the cov- 
enant, and gave him to bear the promise and the inheritance of that 
which had been founded throughout time. His words were high- 
sounding and flowed like a stream. He gave him the victory in the 
battle of the hemispheres, the light and the dark, and victory over the 
dragon of the waste, he called him the beautiful moon and bringcr 
of the equinox, with laughter and the renewal of the year. He used 
the fixed phrase which Rebecca had muttered the primitive phrase 
which was so old that it w^'as already a mystery, it did not precisely 
fit the case, for here the brothers were only two But Isaac uttered it 
solemnly above his head the children of his mother shall serve the 
bearer of the blessing, and all his brothers shall fall down at his 
anointed feet. Then he cried out three times the name of God, and 
said- “So be it and so may it come to pass!” and released Jacob out of 
his hands. 

Jacob rushed away to his mother. But shortly afterwards Esau 
came home with a young wild goat which he had shot — and matters 
became both comic and tragic. 

Jacob saw with his own eyes nothing of that which followed, nor 
had he any desire to, and kept himself hidden. But he knew all from 
hearsay, and remembered it as well as though he had been present. 

Esau came back still in the same high mood, knowing nothing, of 
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course, of what had happened in the meantime, for he had not reached 
that stage in the tale. Puffed up with pride and self-esteem, with his 
bow in his hairy fist and the buck over his shoulder, he marched in 
triumph, throwing out his legs, and beaming darkly in all directions 
to see if his splendour and preferment were being observed Still at 
some distance he began to boast again, so loud and vaingloriously that 
It was both comic and painful for all who heard. And those who had 
seen Jacob go in unto the master in his skins and come out again all 
put their heads together, and likewise those who had not seen it 
Only Esau’s women and children drew not near, though he sum- 
moned them repeatedly to come and witness his greatness and his 
pride. 

The household ran together and laughed to see him throw out his 
legs and made a circle round him to see and hear what he did For he 
began to skin his buck, as he continued to boast, dressed and cut it 
up, made a fire with kindlings, hung a kettle over it and shouted out 
commands to the laughing watchers to bring him this and that of 
which he had need for the feast. 

“Ha, ha,” he cried, and “Ho, ho^ Ye godly gapers^ Fetch me the 
great cook’s fork’ And bring me sour milk of the sheep for he savours 
it best seethed in sheep’s milk And bring me salt from the salt mine, 
good-for-nothings and idlers- coriander and garlic, mint and mustard 
to tickle his palate, for I would cram him so that the strength breaks 
out at his pores. And bring me good solet bread to eat with the dish 
and oil pounded from olives, and strain the wine, ye sluggards and 
slumberers, so that no yeast come in the ]ug, or may the white ass 
trample you’ Run and fetch. For it is the feast of the feeding and the 
blessing of Isaac, Esau’s feast, the feast of the hero and son, whom the 
lord hath sent to make him a meal, and whom he will bless within his 
tent in this hour!” 

Thus he went on, with mouth and hand, with ha, ha’ and ho, ho’ 
and bombast and braggadocio, with wmdy boasting of his father’s 
preference and the great day come to the red skin, so that the folk 
of the household bent double and writhed with laughter and wept 
and held their sides He went off with his dish, holding it high before 
him like the tabernacle, and throwing out his legs and prancing up 
to his father’s tent, and they shrieked aloud, clapping and stamping 
their feet — and then were suddenly still. For Esau, at the door of the 
tent, was saying- 

“Here am I, my father Let my father arise and eat of his son’s ven- 
ison that thy soul may bless me. Is it his will that I come in^” 

Isaac’s voice came forth- 

“Who is It that sayest I and will come in to the blind man^” 

“Esau, thy hairy-skin,” answered he, “hath hunted and cooked for 
the strengthening, as thou commandest.” 
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“Thou fool and robber^” the voice said. “Why speakest thou false- 
hood in my sight^ For Esau, my eldest, he was here long since and 
gave me to eat and drink, and I have blessed him.’’ 

Then Esau was so startled that he almost let everything fall and he 
gave such a jump that he spilled the sour cream sauce all over him 
His auditors roared with laughter They wagged their heads feebly 
and viped the water out of their eyes and shook it off. But Esah 
rushed into the tent, without more asking, and thei e came a silence, 
while those outside covered their mouths with their hands and thrust 
their elbows into each other’s ribs. But presently came a roar from 
inside, a perfectly incredible roar, and Esau burst out again, no longer 
led, but purple in the face, with uplifted arms “Curse it, curse it, 
curse It,” he shrieked, at the top ot his lungs — wTirds we might use 
to-day on occasion of some trifling vexation But at that time, and 
from the lips of Esau the shaggy, it was a new cry, full of the origi- 
nal meaning, for he himself had really been cuised, instead of blessed, 
solemnly betrayed and made a mock of like no one before him, in the 
eyes of the people. “Curse it,” he shrieked. “Betrayed, betrayed, be- 
trayed’ ” And he sat himself down on the ground and howled with his 
tongue hanging out, his tears rolled down the size of hazel nuts, while 
the crowd stood round and laughed until they cried at this tremen- 
dous sell, the story of the hoaxing of Esau the red. 

JACOB MUST JOURNEY 

Then came the flight, Jacob’s escape from house and camp, planned 
and carried out by his resolute and stouthearted mother, who sent 
her darling away content never to see him again if only he possessed 
the blessing and might carry it through the years. She was too wise 
and far-seeing not to know what must be the issue of that solemn 
betrayal, but she assumed the burden deliberately, as she had de- 
liberately laid It upon her son, and offered up her heart. 

She did so silently, even in the necessary conversation with Isaac 
not a word was said of the real posture of affairs, they avoided 
actualities. But nothing escaped her. It lay in the nature of things 
that Esau would brood in his bewildered soul over plans of revenge, 
and seek to upset what she had done. But also she knew how he went 
about to play the role of Cam. She learned that he had got in touch 
with Ishmael, the man of the wilderness, the darkly beautiful youth 
who had been cast forth. They plotted together — nothing could 
be more natural. They were of the same disadvantaged breed — the 
brother of Isaac, the brother of Jacob, they walked in the same 
footsteps, they were unlovely, shut out; of course they would draw 
together. In reality, matters were even worse than Rebecca had 
foreseen, for Esau’s murderous thoughts were directed not only 
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towards Jacob but towards Isaac as well. She heard that he had 
proposed to Ishmael to murder the blind man, after which he, Esau, 
would take upon himself the smooth man He shrank from the deed 
of Cam, shrank from becoming more, and more clearly, himself 
through committing it Thus the suggestion that the uncle give him 
courage by acting first. But Ishmael made difficulties, and that gave 
his sister-in-law time to turn round. He did not care for the idea. 
Memories of the feeling he had once cherished towards his more 
dehcate brother, which must then have been made the pretext for 
his expulsion, made it hard for him, he said, to raise his hand against 
Isaac Esau would better do that himself, then he, Ishmael, would 
plant an arrow so neatly in the back of Jacob’s neck that it would 
stick out through his throat in front and the favourite would straight- 
way measure his length on the ground. 

It was like Ishmael to make these proposals. They were something 
new, whereas Esau had only the traditional fratricide in mind He 
did not understand the other’s meaning, and thought he was talking 
at random. Father-murder did not come within his range of ideas. 
It had never happened, there was not such a thing, the proposal was 
without practical value, it was absurd. It might come to pass that a 
man cut off his father’s manhood, with a sickle, as had been done 
to Noah, but to kill him “ the idea was sheer moonshine Ishmael 
laughed at his nephew’s open-mouthed incomprehension. He knew 
that the idea was far from being moonshine, that it had in fact quite 
a venerable actuality and was perhaps the beginning of all things, 
that Esau contented himself with stopping short too soon, with be- 
ginning too late, when he thought such a thing had never come to 
pass He told him so, and more He said things that, when he heard 
them for the first time, made Esau run away in horror with his fleeces 
standing on end He recommended him, after killing his father, to 
eat abundantly of the flesh, in order to incorporate into himself the 
Abram-blessing, and to that end he must not cook Isaac’s body but 
eat from it raw with bones and blood — whereat Esau ran away a 
second time 

He came back, of course, but it took some time for them to ap- 
portion their roles in the murder drama, and that gave mother Re- 
becca time to act. She told Isaac nothing of what his near relatives 
were plotting against him. Husband and wife confined their con- 
versations to Jacob, and not in the sense that he was threatened by 
danger — though even Isaac must have been aware of that. Their 
talk had no reference to the deception or the wrath of Esau — about 
that they were altogether silent They merely said that Jacob must 
go a journey to Mesopotamia, in search of his Aramaic kin, for if 
he stopped here there was danger of him making an unfortunate 
marriage — he too’ It was on this plane the parents came to an under- 
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Standing. If Jacob took a wife from the daughteis of the land, said 
Rebecca, a Hittite woman, who would be like Esau’s wives, and 
commit the abomination of idol-worship, what, she asked Isaac m 
all seriousness, would life be worth to her^ Isaac nodded, and on 
this ground agreed with her that Jacob must go away for a while. 
For a while So she told Jacob too and she meant it seriously, at least 
she hoped it would be so. She knew Esau, he was a harebrained, 
light-headed creature, he would forget. He was bent on bloodshed 
just now, but his mind could be distracted She knew that while he 
was with Ishmael in the wilderness he had lost his head over Ishmael’s 
daughter, Mahalath, and considered marriage with her. Perhaps even 
now his mind was beginning to dwell on this more peaceful concern 
rather than on thoughts of revenge. When he seemed to have calmed 
down and abandoned all such ideas, then Jacob would receive a 
message from her and return home to her bosom. For the piescnt, 
her brother Laban, the son of Bethuel, living seventeen days’ journey 
from here, in the country of Naharaim, would receive him with 
open arms. So the flight was resolved upon and Jacob privily got 
ready for the journey towards Aram Rebecca did not weep. But 
she held him long to her in the early dawn, stroked his cheeks, 
hung charms round his and his camels’ necks, embraced him again 
and thought in her heart that if her god or another so willed it she 
might perhaps never see him again. So it turned out. But Rebecca 
had no regrets, either then or later. 

JACOB MUST WEEP 

We know what happened to the traveller on the first day out — his 
shame, and his great exaltation. But the exaltation was inward, a 
great soul-vision, whereas the disgrace was actual and physical, like 
the journey, which he then had to continue in its sign and as its 
victim: alone, that is, and a beggar. The way was long, and he was 
not Eliezer, to whom the land ‘‘came to meet him” as he went. He 
thought a great deal about the old man. Abram’s messenger and 
head servant, who had resembled his forefather m face, according 
to all accounts, and who had come this way on his great errand, to 
fetch Rebecca for Isaac But he had travelled in state as was fitting, 
with his ten camels and all goodly gear of his master’s providing, 
with necessities and with superfluities, as Jacob himself had been 
before the accursed meeting with Eliphaz. Why had God the King 
seen fit to do this to him^ Why had he punished him with such 
wretchedness and hardships For that the matter was one of pun- 
ishment, of retribution and compensation for Esau’s sake, he did not 
doubt; and upon his hard and heavy journey he pondered much 
upon the nature of the Lord, who had certainly willed and brought 
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about what had happened yet punished him, Jacob, for it, making 
him pay for Esau’s tears — if only for form’s sake, as it were, and 
with benevolent partiality. For all his burden, however heavy — was 
It fair payment for the advantage he had over his permanently dis- 
advantaged brother^ The mere question made Jacob laugh in his 
beard— the beard which had grown on his journey, that darkened 
the more his lean brown face, glistemng with sweat beneath the 
damp and dirty headcloth. 

It was high summer, the month Ab, hopelessly hot and dry. The 
dust lay finger-thick on trees and shrubbery. Jacob swayed loosely 
on the ridge of his lean uncomfortable camel, whose great knowing 
eyes were infested round with flies and grew ever wearier and more 
melancholy, when he passed other travellers he veiled his face. Or 
he eased the animal by leading it on the bridle, walking beside it 
on one of the parallel paths that made up the road, his feet deep 
in a dust of powdered stone. He slept in the open— in the field, at 
the foot of a tree in an olive orchard, beside the wall of a village, 
as It happened, lying close to his beast for warmth, for the nights 
were often perishingly cold, and he was used to houses and sensi- 
tive, so that he often caught cold and coughed like a consumptive 
on the hottest day. The cough was troublesome, it hindered him in 
earning his living, for of course he had to get his bread by relating 
to all and sundry the story of his distresses and the reason why he, the 
son of such a family, was journeying in poverty. He told his tale 
in the villages, in the market squares, by the well outside the wall, 
where he was permitted to wash himself and water his beast. Men 
and boys, and women with jugs stood round and listened to his tale, 
which was broken by coughing but otherwise well and vividly told. 
He gave his name, celebrated his origins, described m detail the 
lordly life he led in his own home and the rich meals he sat down to. 
Then went on to draw a picture of the loving liberality with which 
he, the firstborn son of the house, had been equipped for the journey 
to Harran in the land of Aram, eastwards and northwards, beyond 
the river Prath, where dwelt certain kin of his, whose repute among 
the inhabitants of the land was not matter for wonder, seeing how 
many thousands of sheep and goats they possessed. He had been 
sent to them, and the reason of his sending was partly business, but 
partly a religious mission of far-reachmg importance. He dwelt in 
detail on the gifts and tokens he had had in his pack, the adornments 
of his camels, the weapons for securing his princely safety, the 
dainties for him and his train, and his sensation-hungry auditors, 
though well aware that a man can draw a long bow, unanimously 
refrained from making any distinction between the true and the 
well invented, and stood with eyes and mouths open wide as they 
hstened. In such state he had left home, but alas, certain districts of 
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the land were infested with bandits They were quite young but 
uncommonly bold. As he passed with his caravan through a ravine, 
they had with their great numbers cut off his advance and his rear, 
also any possibility of escaping sideways, and a battle had ensued, 
more thrilling than anything of the kind in the memory of man — 
Jacob painted it in detail, thrust for thrust and blow for blow. The 
ravine had been filled with bodies of men and beasts, he himself had 
laid low seven times seven young robbers and each one of his men 
a smaller number. But alas, the superior numbers of the foe had told 
in the end, one after another Ins own people had fallen round him, 
and after many hours of fighting, he, the sole suivivor, had voided 
the field. 

Why, asked a woman, had they not killed him ^05“ 

They had tried to. The robber captain, youngest and most insolent 
of the band, had lifted his sword for the mortal blow, but Jacob in 
his great need had called upon his God and the name of the God of 
his fathers, with the result that the bloodthirsty youth’s sword had 
been shattered in mid-air into seven times seventy pieces. And the 
detestable creature’s senses were so dazed, and he so sorely smitten 
with fright, that he and his men had fled away, taking with them, 
however, all Jacob’s possessions, and he was left naked. Naked then 
he had steadfastly pursued his course, for at his goal there awaited 
him only balsam for his wounds, milk and honey, and clothing of 

f iurple and fine linen. But till then, alas, he had nought, no place to 
ay his head, nothing to still the pangs of hunger m his belly, for 
It was empty these many days. 

He struck his breast, and his hearers at the booths where they 
sold meat and drink did likewise, for they were affected by his story 
and found it shameful that such things could come to pass and the 
highways be so unsafe. In their country, they said, there were guards 
on the road, one every two hours’ journey. Then they gave the 
afflicted man to eat- cakes and dumphngs, cucumbers, garlic and 
dates, sometimes even a pair of pigeons or a duck, and they put down 
hay and even grain for his beast to give it strength to proceed on 
Its way. 

Thus he went on, moving towards the course of the Jordan, into 
hollow Syria, the gorge of the Orontes and the foot of Mount 
Lebanon; but his progress was slow, for he had to earn his bread. 
He visited the temples in the cities, talked with the priests about the 
divine essence, and made a good impression on them with wise and 
well-mformed words, so that they let him strengthen and provide 
himself from the store chambers of the god. He saw upon his travels 
much that was beautiful and sacred; saw the Lordly Mountain of 
the furthest north sparkle as with fiery precious stones, and prayed 
to it, saw regions watered by the snow from the mountains, where 
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the tall trunks of the swaying date palms were like the scaly tails of 
dragons where the landscape was dark with groves of cedar and 
sycamore, and there were trees with clusters of sweet fruit like 
bread. He saw crowded cities, and Damascus lying among fruit 
orchards and enchanted gardens. There he saw a sundial And from 
there, in fear and repulsion, he saw the desert. It was red, as it should 
be, stretching eastwards in a dull red haze, a sea of impurity, the 
playground of evil spirits, the lower world Yes, this now lell to 
Jacob’s lot God sent him into the desert, because he had been the 
cause of Esau’s loud and bitter wailing, it was God’s will. His path, 
which had led on Beth-el’s height to so comforting an ascent, had now 
attained its westernmost point, where it descended into the infernal 
regions of the world, and who knew what danger of dragons awaited 
him there^ He wept a little, as he swayed into the wastes on the 
hump of his beast Ahead of him a jackal was running, dirty-yellow, 
with pointed ears, his tail sticking out stiffly behind, a sorry god- 
beast, an offensive mask He ran before the rider, sometimes letting 
him come so near that Jacob could scent his pungent smell, turned 
his dog’s head to look at the rider out of hateful little eyes, then 
trotted on, with his abrupt laugh Jacob was far too well versed in 
such matters not to recognize in him the opener of the way, the 
everlasting guide into the kingdom of the dead He would have been 
surpnsed not to see him, and wept afresh as he followed on into 
those drear and barren stretches of the borderland between Syria 
and Naharina, among loose boulders and desolate rock, through 
stony fields and plains of clay and sand, burnt-out steppe and dry 
tamarisk thicket. He was fairly clear as to his route, the way his first 
forefather had once taken in reverse direction, the son of Terah, 
coming to the place whither Jacob now strove, sent westwards, as 
he now eastwards The thought of Abram somewhat consoled him 
in his loneliness, moreover the road was not without all trace of 
human bemgs and their concerns. Here and there was a clay tower, 
that one might climb, first to look round, but also if one were in 
danger from wild beasts. And now and then there was even a well. 
But best of all there were signposts, stakes and stones set up '^ith 
inscriptions, guided by which night travel was possible, provided 
there was even a little moonhght — they had doubtless served Abram 
upon his journeyings. Jacob praised God for the good deeds of 
civilization, and followed Nimrod’s signposts towards the river Prath, 
that is to say towards the point he had in mind, which was the right 
one- where the Very Broad issued from the mountain gorges through 
which It burst from the north, and subsided in the plain. O wonder- 
ful hour, when Jacob stood at last in the mud among the reeds and 
let his poor beast drink from the yellow flood! A bridge of boats 
crossed it, and on the other side lay a town, but it was not the dwell- 
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ing of the moon god, not the city of the way and Nahor’s city. That 
was still far off across the eastern plain, which he had yet to cross 
by the help of the signposts, under the burning fiery sun of Ab. 
Seventeen days> Ah, it became much more for Jacob, needing as he 
did to keep on relating his bloodthirsty tale — he knew not how 
many times, he had ceased to count, and only knew that the earth 
by no means sprang to meet him, but rather the contrary, doing all it 
could to keep withdrawing the goal from his weary march But 
he never forgot — he spoke of it even on his death-bed — how it was 
suddenly there, all in a moment, when he least expected it and thought 
it far away, he had reached it, or as good as reached it, after all, it did 
come to meet him, together with the best and dearest of all it had 
to give — that which Jacob then had one day, after his long, long 
sojourn, to take away with him. 

JACOB COMES TO LABAN 

One day, toward evening, as the sun was sinking behind him in the 
sallow mists and the shadow of rider and beast was like a tower on the 
plain, on this late afternoon, when the air would not cool but was 
a breathless heat under the brazen dome of heaven, so that it quivered 
above the dry grass and seemed about to burst into flame, when 
Jacob’s tongue was parched in his throat for he had had no water 
since the day before and went rocking along with his mind in a daze 
— he saw between two hills that made a gateway into a rolling stretch 
of country a moving point far off in the plain, and his eye, keen 
despite his fatigue, recognized it at once as a flock of sheep with 
shepherds and dogs, gathered round a well. He jumped for joy and 
breathed a thankful sigh to Yah the Most High God, but his only 
clear thought was ‘‘Water, water^” and he cried out the word from 
his parching throat, clucking to his beast, that seemed to know the 
joyful news, for it summoned its powers, stretched its neck, dilated 
its nostrils, and lengthened its stride. 

Soon he was so near that he could see the coloured markings on 
the ’sheep, the faces of the herdsmen under their shady hats, the hair 
on their breasts and the bands on their arms. The dogs growled and 
were on the defensive, preventmg the sheep from scattering, but the 
men quieted them with a word, for they had no fear of a single 
rider, and also they saw that he greeted them courteously even from 
afar. There were four or five men, Jacob remembered, with per- 
haps two hundred sheep, of a large, thick-tailed breed, as his trained 
eye quickly noted. They were squatting idly round the well, which 
was still covered with a round stone. They all earned slings and one 
of them a lute. Jacob spoke to them at once, calling them brothers 
and with his hand to his forehead, saymg to them at random that 
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their god was great, although he was not certain which one they 
acknowledged. But to that as well as to whatever else he said they 
only shook their heads, or rather wagged them from side to side, 
indicating their regret by clucking with their tongues. But one of 
them turned out to have a silver disk on his breast with his name 
on It — Jerubbaal — and to be a native of Amurruland, as he said. His 
speech was not quite like Jacob’s, but suiEciently so that they under- 
stood each other and Jerubbaal the shepherd could act as interpreter 
and translate what Jacob said into the urymtu-mimm language of the 
others. They conveyed their thanks for his acknowledgment of the 
power of their god, invited him to sit down in their circle, and in- 
troduced themselves by their names, which were BuUutu, Shamash- 
Lamassi, Dog of Ea, and so on. He did not leave them to ask his own 
name and origins but hastened to give them, with a passing but 
embittered reference to the mischance which had reduced him to 
such poverty, and implored them above all else to give him water for 
his parching tongue. They handed him a leathern bottle, the water 
was already lukewarm, but he gulped it down rejoicing. His camel, 
however, had to wait, the sheep too seemed waiting to be watered, 
yet the stone lay over the mouth of the well and nobody rolled it 
away. 

Whence came his brothers, Jacob asked. 

‘‘Harran, Harran,” they answered. ‘‘Bel-Harran, lord of the way. 
Great, great — the greatest.” 

“One of the greatest, at least,” said Jacob guardedly. “But I am 
bound for Harran. Is it far^” 

Not far at all. The town lay on the other side of the nearby slope. 
They could reach it with their flocks in an hour. 

“Praise be to God^” Jacob cried. “Then am I at the end, after 
more than seventeen days’ journeying. Scarcely can I believe it” 
And he asked them if they knew Laban, son of Bethuel, son of 
Nahor, since they were from Harran. 

They knew him well He dwelt not in the city, but only a half- 
hour from here. They were waiting for his sheep. 

Was he in good health^ 

Very good. Why^ 

“Because I have heard of him,” Jacob said. “Do you pluck your 
sheep or shear them^” 

They all answered with scorn that of course they sheared them. 
Did they pluck them where he came from^ 

Oh, no, he answered. They were far enough on, in Beersheba and 
the region round, to have shears. 

They came back to Laban, saying that they were waiting for 
Rachel, his daughter. 

As to that, he cried, he had greatly longed to enquire — about the 
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waiting, that was ‘Tor ye sit here round the covered well like 
watchmen, instead of rolling away the stone that your flocks may 
drink Why then^ True, it is yet early to drive them home, but ye 
could move the stone and water your lord’s sheep instead of loung- 
ing here, even though ye must still wait for the wench, Laban’s 
daughter, whatever her name is ” 

He spoke with authority, like a man who is more than a servant, 
even though he called them brothers For the water had strength- 
ened him in body and mind and he felt his superiority 

They talked together — uimmi^ timmu^ and then told him through 
Jerubbaal that what they did was regular and in order, and a matter 
of courtesy They might not roll away the stone and water and go 
home befoie Rachel came with the sheep which she tended for her 
father Foi all the flocks had to be gathered together and driven home 
at the same time, and if Rachel reached the well before them she too 
waited until they came and rolled away the stone. 

“Ye say sooth,” Jacob laughed. ‘Tor she is but a maiden and it 
needeth the arms of men to roll away the lid ” But they answered 
that was all the same, why she waited, in any case she did so, and 
they did the same. 

“Good,” said Jacob then “Ye arc belike in the light, and for you it 
would not be right any other way. But I am sad that my camef must 
thirst so long How said ye that the maiden’s name is^ RacheP” he 
repeated. “Jerubbaal, say what that meaneth in our tongue. Hath 
she then yeaned, the ewe, for whom we wait so long^” 

Oh' no, they said, she was as pure as the spring lilies in the field and 
nndefiled like the petals of the garden rose in the dewy morning, 
and had never known the arms of man. She was twelve years old 

It was plain that they respected her, and unconsciously Jacob did 
the same. He smiled and drew a long breath, for the thought of 
meeting with his uncle’s child made his heart contract a little with 
pleasurable curiosity. He chatted a while longer with the shepherds, 
through Jerubbaal. about the local prices for sheep, and how much 
wool one got for five minas, and how many selas of corn their 
masters allowed them in the month Until one of them said “She 
cometh.” Jacob had just begun to beguile the time with his robber 
story, but he broke off and turned to look where the shepherd 
pointed. Thus first he beheld her, his heart’s destiny, his soul’s bride, 
for whose lovely eyes he was to serve fourteen years, the mother 
sheep of his lamb. 

Rachel was walking m the midst of her flock; it huddled close 
about her, and a dog with lollii^ tongue ran at the margin of the 
woolly flood. She raised her staff, the shepherd’s crook, the top of 
which consisted of a metal sickle or knife, by way of greeting the 
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group, putting her head on one side and smiling — so that Jacob, 
while she was still at a distance, saw for the first time her shining 
white teeth, with the spaces between them. As she came up she over- 
took the animals round her and walked m front, parting them with 
her crook. “Here am I,” said she, like a short-sighted person she 
contracted her eyes, but then lifted her brows m surprise and de- 
light as she added “Lo, a stranger’ ” She must have seen long before, 
if her short-sightedness was not unusually bad, Jacob’s figure and 
the riding-camel, but she had given no sign at first 

The shepherds round the well kept silence and held back from the 
meeting of the young master and mistress. Jerubbaal too seemed to 
feel that they were already in touch, he gazed m the air, munching 
gram. Jacob greeted Rachel with upraised hands, while her dog 
barked round them. She gave a quick word of reply to his salute, and 
the two stood there, soberly, side by side, in the bright slanting rays 
of the late afternoon sun, among the tumbling sheep, enveloped m 
their warm and friendly steam, under the wide pale sky. 

Laban’s daughter was slender — as one could see despite the shape- 
lessnesfe of her garment, a yellow smock or pinafore with a red bor- 
der patterned in black moons It hung free and comfortably from 
throat to hem, showing the little bare feet, but fitted round the 
shoulders displaying their appealing fineness and tenderness, and it 
had sleeves reaching halfway down the upper arm. Her black hair 
was tumbled rather than curled, and almost short, at least shorter 
than Jacob had ever seen it on women at home, only two braids, 
curling at the ends, hung across her cheeks and down upon her 
shoulders. She played with one of them as she stood and looked 
What a sweet face’ Who shall describe its magic ^ Who shall decipher 
the sum of those sweet and happy dispensations of providence, out 
of which life, groping among inherited stores, adds the one unique 
thing to make up the charm of the human face^^ It is a charm bal- 
anced on a razor’s edge, it hangs, as one may say, on a hair, so that 
if one tiny trait were altered, the smallest muscle differently placed, 
though but little were changed yet the heart’s delight, the whole 
little miracle, would be lacking. Rachel was beautiful and well- 
favoured, and both at once in such an arch and gentle way that one 
saw — Jacob saw, as she looked at him — how spirit and will-power, 
wisdom and courage in their feminine counterparts, were the effec- 
tive source of all this loveliness, so expressive her whole person was 
of open-eyed readiness for life She looked towards him, one hand 
fingering her braid, the other grasping the staff that rose above her 
head, and measured the young man, gaunt from his journey, in 
dusty, faded and tattered garments, with the brown and bearded, 
sweat-marked face that was not the face of a hirehng. As she looked, 
the nostrils — perhaps too thick — of her little nose seemed to dilate 
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drolly, and her upper lip, which stuck out somewhat beyond the 
lower, to shape with it in the corners of her mouth, all by itself and 
with no tension of the muscles, that lovely thing, a tranquil smile. 
But loveliest and best of all was the look, peculiarly sweetened and 
transfigured by her short-sightedness, in her black, perhaps just faintly 
slanting eyes, that look which, with no exaggeration, nature had 
endowed with the uttermost of charm that she can give a human 
face — a deep, liquid, speaking, melting, friendly night, at once serious 
and playful, and such as Jacob never before in all his life had seen or 
thought to see. 

“Down, Marduka'” she cried, stooping to reprove the noisy dog. 
And then she asked, as Jacob could guess without understanding 

“Whence cometh my lord^” 

He pointed westwards over his shoulder and said Amurru. 

She turned towards Jerubbaal and laughing beckoned him with 
a motion of her chin. 

“So far!'” said she, in words and gestures. And then she asked in 
more detail, saying that the west was wide, and naming two or three 
of its cities. 

“Beersheba,” Jacob answered. 

She started and repeated the word, and her mouth, which he had 
already begun to love, shaped the name of Isaac. 

His face twitched, his mild eyes ran over He did not know 
Laban’s people and would not have been eager for contact with 
them He was an outlaw, stolen to the lower world, not here of his 
own will, and felt not much cause for soft emotion But his nerves 
gave way, under the strain of the journey they had gone soft. He 
was at his goal, and this maiden, with eyes so darkly sweet, uttered 
his far-off father’s name and was his mother’s brother’s child. 

“Rachel,” said he, with a sob, and put out his arms to her, his 
hands trembling. “May I Iciss thee!"” 

“How canst thou claim such a right^” she asked, and retreated in 
smiling dismay. She gave no sign of suspecting anything, just as 
before she had not seemed to mark the presence of a stranger. 

But with one arm still stretched out towards her he pointed to his 
own breast. 

“Jacob, Jacob,” he said. “I Yitzchak’s son, Rebecca’s son, Laban, 
thou, I, child of mother, child of brother. . . .” 

She gave a htde cry. She put one hand on his breast and so held 
him away from her as together they reckoned up the kinship be- 
tween them, laughing, but with tears in both their eyes. They cried 
out names, nodded their heads, making out the genealogical tree by 
signs to each other, puttmg their forefingers together, crossing them, 
or laying the left across the tip of the right. 
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“Laban — Rebecca,” cried she. “Bethuel, son of Nahor and Milka! 
Thy grandfather and mine’” 

“Terah,” cried he. “Abram — Isaac, Nahor — Bethuel! Abram— 
forefather, thine and mine.” 

“Laban — Adina,” cried she. “Leah and Rachel! Sisters, cousins, 
thine!” 

They nodded to each other over and over, amid tears, while they 
came to the conclusion as to the blood relationship between them, 
through both his parents and through her father. She gave him her 
cheeks and he kissed her solemnly. Three dogs sprang at them bay- 
ing, as the creatures do when men, for good or evil, lay hands on 
each other. The shepherds applauded rhythmically, singing in high 
head-tones “Lw, lu, So he kissed her, first on one cheek then 
on the other. He forbade his senses to perceive more of her femininity 
than )ust the softness of her cheeks, he kissed her reverently, but the 
friendly darkness of her eyes had bewitched him already, and he 
felt favoured to have received her kiss at once. Many a one must 
look longingly, desire and serve, before there would be incredibly 
vouchsafed to him that which had fallen at once as it were into 
Jacob’s lap, because he was the cousin from afar. 

When he let her go she laughed, rubbing with her palm the cheek 
his rough beard had tickled, and cried* 

“Quick, Jerubbaal’ Shamash, Bullutu! Roll away the stone that 
the sheep may drink, and see that they drmk, yours and mine, and 
water my cousin Jacob’s camel and be swift and skilful, ye men, 
that I may run to Laban, my father, and tell him that Jacob is come, 
his sister’s son. He is on the meadows not far from here and will 
come running in haste and joy to embrace him. Make haste, and 
follow after me, for I will run whip and spurs. • . •” 

Jacob got the sense of what she said by tone and gesture, even 
some of the words. Already, for her lovely eyes, he began to learn 
the speech of her land And when she had begun to run, he stopped 
the men and cried so that she might hear: 

“Halt, brothers, away from the stone, for that is Jacob’s work. 
Ye have guarded it like good watchmen, but now I will roll it 
away from the well for Rachel my cousin, I alone. For not yet hath 
the journey drawn away all the strength from my man’s arms, and 
it is fitting that I lend their strength to the daughter of Laban and 
roll the stone, that the blackness may be taken from the moon 
and the round of the waters and become beautiful ” 

So they made way for him, and with all his strength he rolled the 
stone away, thougn it was not the work of one man, yet by his 
strength alone he put the heavy stone on. one side though his arms 
were not of the strongest. The cattle pressed forwards and there was 
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a many-toned baaing of sheep, goats, and lambs — and Jacob’s camel 
grunted as it got to its feet The men drew up the living water and 
poured it in the troughs. With Jacob they kept watch over the wa- 
tering, drove away those that had drunk, and made way for the 
thirsty, and when all were sated, they put the stone again over the 
hole, covered it with earth and grass that the place might not be 
known and uninvited folk make use of the well, and they drove 
home all the sheep together, Laban’s as well as their master’s, and 
Jacob towered up on his camel m the midst of the press* 

THE CLOD 

Presently came running a man in a cap with a neck-shield, he sud- 
denly stopped short It was Laban, Bethuel’s son On such occasions 
he always came running, had done $0 a few decades, a swift genera- 
tion ago, when he had found Eliezer, the wooer, with his ten camels 
and his tram at the well, and said to him “Come in, thou blessed of 
the Lord’” But now a grey-beard he ran again, Rachel having told 
him that Jacob was here from Beersheba, no servant, but the grand- 
son of Abram, his sister’s son But if he stood still and let the other 
come to him, that was because he had seen no gold clasp on Rachel’s 
forehead nor any bracelets such as Rebecca had had, and because 
he saw that the stranger came not at the head of a well-furnished 
caravan, but obviously quite alone, mounted on a lean and mangy 
beast Therefore he would make no concessions nor go too far to 
meet the supposed nephew, but remained standing with his arms 
folded, full of mistrust, as Jacob approached. 

Jacob but too well understood, ashamed and embarrassed as he 
was by the evil conscience of his poverty and need. Ah, he came not 
as a rich ambassador, delighting the household with costly presents 
from his saddlebags, and urged to stop one day or ten A fugitive and 
houseless man he came, with empty hands, sent away from home, 
begging for shelter — he had good reason for a humble bearing. But 
he recognized his man at once and knew what stripe it was who 
stood before him, and that it would not do to humole himself too 
much. Therefore he made no especial haste to dismount from his 
beast, but advanced towards Laban with all the dignity of his seed, 
greeting him with propriety, and saying* 

“My father and brother’ Rebecca thy sister hath sent me, to tell 
thee she hath bid me to live a while under thy roof; I greet thee in 
her name, and m the name of Yitzchak, her lord and mine, further 
in the name of our common forefathers, and I call on Abram’s god 
to protect the health of thee, thy wife and thy children.” 

“And thee likewise,” said Laban, having understood the drift of 
Jacob’s words. “And art thou then in truth Rebecca’s son^” 
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“Truly am I,” the other answered “Yitzchak’s firstborn am I, thou 
sayest it. And I recommend to thee not to be misled by my lack of 
attendance nor my clothing, rotted by the sun. My lips shall explain 
all these things to thee at a fitting time, and thou shalt see that if I 
have nothing save that which is all-important, at the least I have that, 
and that if thou callest me 'Blessed of the Lord,’ thou choosest thy 
words aright.” 

“Then I embrace thee,” said Laban dourly, after Jerubbaal the 
shepherd had translated all this into their ummu-urnmu speech He 
laid his arms across Jacob’s shoulders, bent first right and then left 
and kissed the air on either side. Jacob’s immediate impressions of 
this uncle of his were most equivocal. He had a couple of bad lines 
between the eyes, and one of the eyes was almost shut and blinked, 
though at the same time he seemed to see more with it than with the 
other. And on that side there was a distinctly underworldly twist 
to the mouth, a paralytic droop of the comer, under the grizzled 
beard, which looked like a sour smile and affected Jacob with mis- 
giving. Laban was stout, with grey hair that stuck out behind under 
the neck-shield, he wore a knee-length smock with a knife and a 
whip thrust into the girdle, and narrow sleeves that left free the 
sinewy forearms, covered with grizzled hair like his muscular thighs 
and wide, moist hands They were the hands of a having man, Jacob 
saw, whose thoughts ran in the dark and narrow circle of earthly 
possessions — a perfect clod Yet in the face this uncle might almost 
have been good-looking, with heavy, well-marked brows that were 
still quite black, a strong thick nose making one line with the fore- 
head and full lips showing in his beard. Rachel had her eyes from 
him — as Jacob noted with the mingled recognition, emotion and 
jealousy with which one traces the earthly source and natural his- 
tory of traits possessed by a beloved being. The knowledge is agree- 
able, in so far as it gives us a sense of penetrating the mysteries and 
discovering the intimate origins of something we love; yet in an- 
other way It IS unpleasant, and our feeling towards the immediate 
predecessor and ancestor of such traits is a curious mixture of awe 
and disgust. 

Laban said* 

“Welcome, then, and follow me, stranger, since thou sayest, and 
I am fain to believe, that thou art my nephew. In the past we had 
room for Eliezer, straw and fodder for his ten camels, and that 
shall we also have for thee and thy one beast, for more thou seemest 
not to have. Gifts hath thy mother not sent then, gold, garments, 
spices or the like^” 

“Verily she did, and in abundance, be assured,” answered Jacob. 
“That I have none of these things now shall be explained when I have 
washed my feet and had somewhat to eat,” 
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He deliberately took a high tone to sustain his dignity before the 
clod and the latter marvelled at the combination of so much poverty 
with so much pride They spoke no more till they reached Laban’s 
farm, where the strange shepherds left them to go on towards the 
town, while Jacob helped the master to fold the sheep, in mud pens 
that had wattles on top as a protection against beasts of prey. Three 
women were watching them from the house-top, one of them Rachel, 
the others Laban’s wife and elder daughter, Leah, who squinted. 
The house and indeed the whole steading — tor besides the dwelling- 
house there were other reed huts and storehouses shaped like bee- 
hives— made a marked impression upon Jacob the tent-dweller, but 
he had seen in the towns he had passed through much finer houses 
and was not minded to betray any admiration Indeed he began 
carping at once had a word of contempt for the wooden ladder 
which led up to the roof outside and said they ought to build a brick 
stair, also the whole house ought to be whitewashed and lattices put 
on the ground-floor windows. 

‘There is a stair up from the court,’’ Laban said. “Aly house is 
good enough for me ” 

“Say not so,” answered Jacob “If man be easily content, so is God 
for him, and withdraweth the hand of blessing. How many sheep 
hath my uncle^” 

“Eighty,” replied his host. 

“And goats^” 

“Some thirty.” 

“No oxen^” 

Laban made an irritated gesture with his beard in the direction of 
one of the mud and straw huts, indicating the cattle-stalls, but gave 
no figures 

“There must be more,” said Jacob “A/Iore of every kind of beast.” 
Laban flung him a sour glance, but behind the sourness was lively 
speculation. They turned towards the house. 

THE EVENING MEAL 

Several poplar trees overtopped the dwelling-place, one of them 
barked down its whole length by lightning The house was a rude 
structure of modest dimensions, built of crumbling clay bricks, but 
the airiness of the upper part gave it a certain architectural charm, 
for the roof rested only at the comers and in the middle of the sides 
upon masonry, and for the rest upon wooden pillars. The top was 
covered with earth and provided with several little straw huts. The 
picture would be clearer if I spoke of a cluster of roofs, for the whole 
house formed a square surrounding a small court in the centre. A 
few steps of trodden clay led up to the palm-wood door. 
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Two or three domestic slaves were working in the court as uncle 
and nephew crossed it, a potter and a baker who was slapping his 
barley dough at the outer wall of his little oven A maid in a loincloth 
was fetching water from the nearest watercourse, called the Bel- 
canal, which in its turn flowed from another, the Ellil-canal Laban 
watered his unhedged barley and sesame fields from the Bel-canal, 
It belonged to a merchant in the town, who had had it dug and 
charged an oppressive tribute of oil, corn and wine for its use Be- 
yond the ploughed fields the open country rolled away to the hori- 
zon, on which rose the terraced tower of the moon-temple of Harran. 

The women had come down from the roof and awaited their 
guest in the ante-room which one entered through the house door, 
a great mortar for grinding corn was fixed in the centre of its clay 
floor. Adina, Laban’s wife, was an insignificant-lookmg matron, with 
a headcloth hanging down over the close-fitting cap that covered 
her hair, a necklace of gaily coloured stones and a facial expression 
which was like her husband’s in its joylessness save that the look 
round the mouth was less sour than bitter. She had no sons, a fact 
that perhaps went far to explain Laban’s gloom. Jacob later learned 
that they had had a son early in their married life, and sacrificed him 
when the house was built, burying him alive in an earthen jar, with 
lamps and basins, in the foundations of the building, by way of 
invoking the blessings of prosperity upon the house and farm. But 
the sacrifice had brought no particular benefit, and thereafter Adina 
had not proved capable of bearing sons 
As for Leah, she was certainly not less well built, in fact she was 
larger and more imposing than Rachel. But she was a good example 
of the strange abatement of value a fine figure suffers when it has 
an ugly face on top. She had extraordinarily thick ash-blond hair, 
covered with a little cap and hanging in a great knot m her neck. 
But her green-grey eyes squinted dejectedly down her long red 
nose, and the lids were sore and red; red too were her hands, and 
she tried to hide them, as indeed she hid her squint too by dropping 
her eyelids with a sort of shamefaced dignity. There we have it, 
thought Jacob as he looked at the sisters* the pale moon and the 
bright Yet he spoke to Leah and not to Rachel, as they crossed the 
little paved court, in the centre of which an altar was set up. But 
she only gave a deprecating little cluck, like the shepherds in the 
field, and seemed to be waiting for the interpreter, whose Canaamtish 
name she mentioned several times a domestic called Abdcheba, the 
same whom they had seen baking cakes m the outer court. For 
when they had climbed the brick stair leading up to the roof, and 
reached the open room where the meal was taken, he brought water 
for Jacob’s feet and hands, and announced that he was born in a 
village belonging to the lords of Jerusalem, because of his parents’ 
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poverty had been sold into slavery for the fixed price of twenty 
shekels — a sum which apparently conditioned the modest opinion 
he had of himself — and since then had many times changed hands. 
He was short, grey-haircd and hollow-chested, but he had a ready 
tongue, whatever Jacob uttered he at once translated into the native 
idiom and returned the answer with equal fluency 

It was a long, narrow room in which they sat down, a pleasant, airy 
spot Between the pillars that supported the roof one looked out on 
one side over the daikening fields, on the other into the peaceful quad- 
rangle of the inner court, which was hung with coloured awnings 
and had a pebbled pavement and a wooden gallery running round 
It Evening was coming on The maid in the loincloth apron, who 
had brought the water, now fetched fire from the hearth and lighted 
three earthenware lamps that stood upon tripods. Then she and 
Abdcheba brought in the meal a pot of thick porridge, prepaicd 
with oil of sesame {^Toppasu, poppasti^^^ shouted Rachel in childish 
glee, licking her lips comically and clapping her hands), warm cakes 
of barley fl^our, radishes, cucumbers, sprouts of the cabbage palm, 
and for beverages goats’ milk and water from the canal, a supply 
of which hung in a great earthenware amphora on one of the pillars. 
There were also two large earthenware chests the outer \\ all of 
the room, full of various copper basins, milk vessels, goblets and a 
hand-mill. The family sat or perched irregularly about the low 
leather-covered dais which served as a table Laban and his wife 
reclined side by side on a couch, the daughters sat with their legs 
curled under them on bundles of reed with cushions atop; and Jacol) 
had a backless chair of gailv painted earthenware, with a footstool 
to match. There were two cowshorn spoons for the poppasu^ which 
were used m turn, each person after using filling his spoon from 
the dish and passing it on to the next Jacob sat next to Rachel, and 
filled the spoon so full each time for her that it made her laugh. Leah 
saw It, and her squint became positively painful. 

Little was said during the meal, and that little had reference to the 
food. Adina would say to Laban 
“Eat, my husband, all is thine^” 

Or to Jacob 

“Come, stranger, refresh thy weariness with food!” 

Or one of the parents would say to one of the daughters* 

“I see, thou takest all for thyself and leavest the others naught. 
Bridle thy greediness, else the witch Labartu will turn thy inwards 
over and make thee to vomit.” 

Even such trifles as these Abdcheba failed not to translate for 
Jacob’s benefit; and the latter began to take his share in the con- 
versation, saying to Laban in the strange tongue: 

“Eat, father and brother, all is thine!” 
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Or to Rachel 

“Come, sister, eat and rejoice thy heart ” 

Abdcheba and the maid in the apron ate at the same time as the 
others, interrupting their meal to serve, suddenly squatting down to 
munch a radish or to take turns in drinking goats’ milk out of a 
bowl The maid, whose name was Iltani, kept brushing the crumbs 
from her hanging breasts with the tips of her fingers 

When the meal was finished Laban called for liquor for himself 
and the guest Abdcheba dragged up a skin of beer, made from fer- 
mented gram, and two beakers were filled, with straws to drink from 
as there were many wheat kernels floating on top. The women re- 
tired, after Laban had perfunctorily laid his hand upon the head of 
each They took leave of Jacob for the night, and as Rachel did so, 
Jacob gazed once more into the friendly darkness of her eyes and 
saw the whiteness of her teeth, with the spaces between, as she 
said laughmg 

“Much, much poppasu, spoon full up^” 

“Abraham, forefather, thine, mine’” he answered as in explana- 
tion, repeating the gesture of laying one forefinger across the tip 
of the other They nodded again as they had in the field, while the 
mother’s face wore its bitter smile, Leah looked down her nose and 
the father blinked, with his usual wry and gloomy expression Then 
uncle and nephew were alone m the airy upper room, only Abdcheba 
squatted beside them on the floor, puffing from his exertions during 
the meal, and kept his eyes fixed on the lips of each in turn. 

JACOB AND LABAN STRIKE A BARGAIN 

“Speak now, guest,” said the master of the house, after drinking, 
“and unfold to me the particulars of thy life.” 

So Jacob related to him all things in detail as they had fallen out 
and according to the facts. At most he somewhat glozed over the pre- 
cise circumstances of the encounter with Eliphaz, though even here, 
since his poverty and nakedness were eloquent enough, he gave 
honour to the truth. From time to time, m convenient sections, he in- 
terrupted his tale and gestured towards Abdcheba, who then trans- 
lated. Laban drank a great deal of beer during the process, listening 
dourly and sometimes nodding his head. Jacob spoke with objec- 
tivity He did not characterize as either good or evil the late hap- 
penings between him, Esau and their parents; he merely narrated, 
freely and god-fearmgly, for he could afford to let everything rest 
upon the one great, decisive fact before which his present naked- 
ness paled into insignificance, that he, and none other, was the bearer 
of the blessing. 

Laban listened, blinking furiously. He had sucked so industriously 
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upon his straw that his face was like the late and waning moon when 
It rises red and threatening on the horizon, and his belly was swollen so 
that he unloosed his girdle, let down his coat from his shoulders 
and sat in his shirt, with his muscular arms crossed on the half-naked 
grizzled breast He sat humped upon his bed and put questions, the 
questions of a practical and practised business man, about this bless- 
ing of which his interlocutor boasted, he, Laban, was not prepared 
to swallow It whole He had his doubts. The blessing was not wholly 
innocent, he felt. Jacob had brought it out clearly enough, that 
Esau was definitely the man of the curse and he himself the man of 
the blessing But considering how the blessing had been acquiied, he, 
Laban, felt that some curse was bound up with it, which must make 
itself felt in the end. Everybody knew how the gods were They 
were all alike, the local ones, with whom Laban naturally kept in 
good odour, as well as the vague and unnamed ones belonging to 
Isaac’s people, whom likewise he conditionally recognized The gods 
willed and compelled human acts, but the guilt therefor was man’s 
The possession upon which Jacob rested his case was weighted with 
guilt, the question was, who was the guilty party. Jacob assured him 
of his own innocence He himself, he said, had scarcely done any- 
thing, he had merely let happen what had to happen, and even that 
with great personal compunctions The guiltiest party was the ener- 
getic Rebecca, who had arranged everything. “Upon me be the 
curse, my son,” she had said, meaning, of course, in case the father 
had seen through the deception But her words expressed her rela- 
tion to the whole affair, the responsibility she had taken upon her- 
self, and her maternal acceptance of her son’s innocence 

“Yes, maternal,” said Laban. The drink made him breathe heavity 
through his mouth and his body sagged forward and sideways. He 
pulled himself up, then sagged over on the other side. “Maternal. 
The way mothers arc, and parents. And the way the gods are ” 
Parents and gods displayed their partiality in the same questionable 
way. Their blessing was power and its source was power, for love 
too, and in particular love, was sheer power, and gods and parents 
blessed their favourites, out of love for them, with a life of power, 
made them powerful in good and evil. That was the way of it and 
that was the blessing. On my head the curse — that was only talk, a 
mother’s prattle, ignoring the fact that love was power and blessing 
power and life power and that was all there was to it. But after all, 
Rebecca was only a female, and Jacob was the bearer of a blessing 
in whose possession guilt was involved “Upon thee will the guilt 
be visited,” said Laban, thick-tongued, pointing with his heavy hand 
and arm, at his nephew. “Thou hast betrayed, and thou shalt be be- 
trayed — Abdcheba, stir thy chaps and tell him all that, thou villain. 
I bought thee for twenty shekels and if thou sleepest instead of 
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interpreting, I will leave thee a week buried to the upper lip in the 
earth, thou gowk.” 

“Hold, and shame upon thee,” said Jacob, and spat upon the 
ground “Doth my father and brother curse me^ What then hast thou 
in thy head^ Am I not thy flesh and blood^” 

“That art thou,” answered Laban “So far as that goes Thou hast 
told me of Rebecca and Isaac, and Esau the red, and thou art Jacob, 
my sister’s son, as thou hast proven. I embrace thee. But the case 
must be thought of in the light of all thy words, and the consequences 
drawn for thee and me according to the laws of trade and hus- 
bandry. I am convinced of the truth of thy reports, yet have I no 
ground to praise thy sincerity, since to explain thy state thou haddest 
no recourse but truth. And it tallies not with thy first statement, 
that Rebecca sent thee to me to pay me a respect. For it was rather for 
the sake of thy not abiding at home, where thy life was in danger 
from Esau because of thine and thy mother’s deed, which I deny 
not was crowned with much success yet did it make thee for the 
time a naked beggar. Thou earnest to me not of thy free will, but 
because thou hadst else no place to lay thy head. Thou wast given 
to me, and therefrom follows the consequence, thou art not guest 
but servant in my house.” 

“My uncle speaks with justice, yet not mingling with it the salt 
of love,” said Jacob. 

“Words,” said Laban “I speak with the natural harshness that 
governs the life of trade, and by it I am accustomed to govern my 
actions. The bankers in Harran are two brothers, sons of Isullanu, 
they can demand of me what they will because I have pressing need 
of their water and that they know, so they demand as it pleaseth 
them, and if I cannot comply then they will sell me and my posses- 
sions and their gams. No man can afford to be a fool. Thou art 
sent me, and I will use thee. I am not rich enough, nor bear a bless- 
ing, that I should indulge myself in charity and keep open house for 
all the homeless Of pairs of arms to labour for me I have but his 
here, who hath no more strength than a toad, and Iltani the maid, 
who hath the brains of a chicken and of a cackling hen, for the 
potter is a journeyman and I have contracted with him for only ten 
days, and when it is the time of harvest or of shearing I know not 
whence the workers will come, for I cannot pay them. For long 
hath It been unfitting that Rachel my daughter keepeth the sheep and 
suffereth heat by day and frost by night. That shalt thou do for 
lodgment and herbs and nothing more, for thou knowest not whither 
to go and art not a man to write conditions. This is the state of the 
matter,” 

“Gladly will I tend the sheep for thy child Rachel’s sake,” said 
Jacob, “and serve for her that her life may be soft, I was born a 
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shepherd, and I can breed the sheep and have understanding of all 
things. I had it never m mind to play the idler and be a useless mouth 
to thee; but since I hear that it is for Rachel, thy child, and that 
I can replace her stiength with the strength of my man’s arms, I am 
twice glad to serve ” 

“Stands it so^” asked Laban, shooting a glance across at him and 
blinking hard, while the corner of his mouth went down “Good,” 
said he “For well or ill, thou must, for the conditions of the busi- 
ness life compel thee But if thou dost so gladly, that is an advantage 
to thee without being a harm to me. And tomorrow we shall make 
the contract ” 

“Secst thou^” said Jacob “It can come to pass that there arc ad- 
vantages which advantage both sides and make soft the natural 
harshnesses that wouldst thou not have believed Thou wouldst 
not mingle with thy justice the salt of love, so have I given thee of 
mine, naked and nothing as I stand at this moment before thee ” 

“Words, words,” Laban finished for him. “We will write down 
the contract and seal it, that all may be in order and no one may 
assail It lest he behave illegally. Go, now, for I am sleepy, and 
bloated with beer. Put out the lamps, toad,” said he to Abdchcba, 
stretched himself out on the bed, covered himself with his coat and 
fell asleep with his mouth open and awry Jacob might sleep where 
he would He mounted to the roof, laid himself down on a coverlet 
under the awning of a straw hut, and thought of Rachel’s eyes until 
sleep kissed his own. 
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Chapter V 

SERVING LABAN 


HOW LONG DID JACOB STAY WITH LABAN^ 

This was the beginning of Jacob’s sojourn in Laban’s country and 
in the land of Aram Naharaim, which in his private thinking he 
called Kurnugia at first because it was from the beginning the lower 
world for him, whither for a while he had once wandered, but 
afterwards because in the course of years this stream-circumscribed 
land proved that it could hold its man fast, it turned out to be lit- 
erally and actually the land whence one never more returned. For 
what does one mean by never more^ One means, at least approxi- 
mately, until the ego no longer retains its form and its condition, is 
no longer itself. A return after five and twenty years no longer con- 
cerns the ego which, when it departed, thought to return in half a 
year or at most in three and take up its life where it was interrupted. 
To return thus is for that ego to return “never more ” Twenty-five 
years are not an interval, they are life itself, they are, if they occur 
in a man’s young years, life’s kernel and core; and if Jacob lived a 
long time after his return, and passed through his highest and his 
hardest times — for he was precisely reckoned a hundred and six 
years old when, once more a dweller in that lower world, he sol- 
emnly departed this life — yet one may say that he dreamed the dream 
which was his life down yonder in Laban’s house, in the land of 
Aram For there he loved, he married, and there four women bore 
him his children down to the youngest, twelve in number, there he 
grew heavy with increase and stately with possessions. But the youth 
who had set forth never returned, it was a grey-haired man of fifty- 
five, a roving eastern sheikh, who returned to the west as a foreign 
land, and moved towards Shechem. 

That Jacob sojourned twenty-five years with Laban is demonstra- 
bly true, and the certain result of any unbiassed investigation. Song 
and story display a looseness of thought more excusable in them than 
It would be m ourselves They would have it that Jacob spent twenty 
years in all with Laban fourteen and then six. They adhere to the 
view that he had demanded his freedom of Laban for several years 
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before he broke the dusty bolt and fled, but that Laban had never 
yielded, always binding him over under new conditions for a longer 
space. The time when this happened is fixed by the phrase “when 
Rachel had borne Joseph.” But when did that happen^ If only four- 
teen years had passed, then in these fourteen, or precisely speaking 
in the last seven of them, all twelve children including Dinah and 
Joseph, and only excepting Benjamin, must have been born This 
would not be impossible, in itself, considering that four women were 
in activity, according to the order of birth ordained by God, but the 
fact was otherwise. For the sweet-toothed Asher, five years older 
than Joseph, was bom after the end of the second seven years, that 
is in the eighth year of wedlock, and a detailed consideration will 
show that Joseph could not have been bom less than two years after 
the birth of the sea-loving Zebulun, namely m the thirteenth year of 
wedlock and the twentieth of the sojourn at Harran. How could it 
be otherwise^’ For he was a child of Jacob’s old age, Jacob must have 
been at least fifty years old when his darling was born and in conse- 
quence must have already spent twenty years with Laban. But of 
these twenty, only twice seven, or fourteen years were years of ac- 
tual service, so that between them and the time of giving notice and 
signing the new contract lie a further six years not covered by con- 
tract, a quiet passage of time which, from the point of view of Ja- 
cob’s ultimate riches, must be reckoned with the last five, during 
which another contract obtained. For though these years may afford 
the best and most convincing explanation of the man’s extraordinary 
increase, yet after all they are not space enough in which to accumu- 
late a fortune the magnitude of which has been celebrated in song 
and story. Granted that much exaggeration had crept in; for in- 
stance, the statement that Jacob had two hundred thousand sheep is 
obviously impossible to believe. But there must have been many 
thousand, to say nothing of his other cattle, his slaves, his gold and 
silver, Laban’s words, when he overtook his son-in-law on the flight, 
that he might restore what he had “stolen” by day and “stolen” by 
night, would not have a shadow of justification, they would be mean- 
ingless, if Jacob’s riches had been founded merely on the last contract 
with Laban, if he had not already, in the aforementioned interval, 
done much business for himself and laid the foundations of his later 
fortunes. 

Twenty-five years, to Jacob they passed like a dream, as life passes 
for the living; m desire and attainment, m expectation, disillusion, ful- 
filment— a succession of days which he does not count, each of 
which gives what it has to give, and in waiting and striving, patience 
and impatience, retreat one by one into the past, and melt into larger 
units, mto months, years and decades, each of which, in the end, is 
hke a single day. It is a question, whether monotony or organized 
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variation makes the time pass more swiftly, m any case it is a matter 
of the passage of time the living creature urges forwards, he strives 
to put time behind him, he strives, at bottom, towards death, think- 
ing that he is striving towards the various goals and turning-points 
of his life. And though time for him is articulated and divided into 
epochs, in another sense it is uniform because it is his time, moving 
on always under the constant sign of his own ego, so that for him 
the passage of time and of life are always attended by two favouring 
powers, uniformity and articulation 
In the end it is an arbitrary business, this dividing up of time — not 
greatly different from drawing lines in water One can draw them 
so, or again so, and even as one draws the water flows together again 
into uniformity. We have divided the five times five years of Ja- 
cob’s sojourn at Harran into twenty and five, and again into four- 
teen and six and five, but he might himself have divided them into 
the first seven years, then the thirteen in which the children were 
coming, and then the five final ones which completed the term just 
as the five intercalated days complete the twelve times thirty of the 
solar year. He might so reckon — or even otherwise. At all events, 
there were twenty-five years in all, uniform not only because they 
were Jacob’s years, but because in all outward circumstances they 
were just alike, and any variation they showed in the point of view 
was not sufficient to stem the flow of their uniformity. 

JACOB AND LABAN CONFIRM THEIR BARGAIN 

An ARTICULATION, a sort of epoch in Jacob’s sojourn, came about 
through the fact that the contract which he signed with Laban on 
the day after his arrival was voided after only a single month and 
replaced by another much more binding one. The uncle had taken 
immediate steps to give legal sanction to Jacob’s position in his house, 
as he had conceived it in his dry and materialistic commumngs over 
his beer. They set off early from the steading and betook themselves 
on asses to the town of Harran Laban, Jacob and the slave Abdcheba, 
the last-named having to serve as witness before the notary or officer 
of the law. This ofScer had his seat set up in a court where there was 
a great press of people, all come hither to execute or to contest con- 
tracts buyers and sellers, lessors and lessees, couples to be married 
and to be divorced — the justice and his two clerks who squatted be- 
side him had their hands full to satisfy the claims of the town and 
country population, and Laban and his people had to wait a long 
time until it was the turn of their after all msignificant and quickly 
despatched affair Laban had first to find a bystander — several stood 
about in hope of such windfalls — and to pay him with corn and oil, 
to act as second witness. This man then, with Abdcheba, became 
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guaranty for the contract, and both sealed to it by pressing their 
thumbnails into the convex reverse of the clay tablet. Laban pos- 
sessed a cylindrical seal, Jacob had forfeited his and so sealed with 
the hem of his garment Thus they attested the simple text scratched 
down by one of the scribes to the mechanical dictation of the judge 
Laban, sheepbreeder, took this and this man from Amurruland, being 
homeless, son of this and this man, as hired servant until further no- 
tice, said man obliging himself to devote his powers of body and 
mind in the service of Laban’s house and business, with no other pay 
than the satisfaction of his bodily needs qualification, appeal, com- 
plaint, there v^cre none. Whoever might, contrary to law, m future 
impugn this contract and seek to challenge it, his suit should be no 
suit, and he should be fined, five minas of silver That was all Laban 
had to pav the charges, and did so with a couple of copper plaques 
V Inch he threw grumbling on to the scales. But actually it was cheap 
at the price, to bind Jacob over on such terms, for he set more store 
by the blessing than he had been willing to confess, and it would be 
to underestimate his business sagacity to assume that he was not 
aware of the good bargain he had made. He was a depressing man 
and unpleasing in the sight of the gods, without confidence in his 
own star and hence unsuccessful so far in his undertakings He did 
not for a moment fail to recognize that he could do excellently well 
with a blessing-bearing man as a partner. 

Thus after the contract was signed he was in good spirits, for him, 
and indulged in a little shopping, buying food, stuffs and small equip- 
ment, and challenging his companions to express their admiration of 
the city and its noisy trafific. The thickness of the walls and bastions 
and the beauty of the well-watered gardens surrounding them, where 
garlands of vine hung between the date palms; the sacred splendours 
of E-hulhul, the walled temple, whose courts had gates plated with 
silver and guarded by bronze bulls, the loftiness of the tower, rising 
m graduated steps on its immense mound, surrounded by ramparts — 
a monstrosity erected of tiles in seven different colours, the top being 
azure blue, so that the shrine and temporary quarters of the god, 
where his marriage bed was set up, melted into the brilliant blue of 
the upper air. But Jacob had only Hum and Ha to say to these sights. 
The urban did not speak to him, he loved neither the bustle and tu- 
mult nor the exaggerated gorgeousness of the buildings, which gave 
themselves the airs of the eternal, but m his view were destined to de- 
struction within a term which in God’s sight was very trifling indeed 
— and that no matter how cleverly the brick mountain was drained 
and protected by bitumen and reed mats He was homesick for the 
meadows of Beersheba, but by contrast with the pretentious splen- 
dours of the town, which oppressed his shepherd’s soul, he could al- 
most think of Laban’s farm as home, where there waited for him a 
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pair of black eyes in whose expression he had read utter readiness; 
with which, he felt, important matters were to be discussed He 
thought of her, as he absently regarded these doomed and presump- 
tuous structures of her and of his God, who had promised to keep 
his feet in strange places and to lead him rich home, the God of 
Abram, for whom he felt jealous as he looked at Bel-Harran’s house 
and court, this fortress of an idolatrous faith, guarded by bronze grif- 
fins and wild bulls, in whose inmost cell, sparkling with precious 
stones and built of gilded cedar beams, the bearded statue of the idol 
stood on a silver pedestal and received the smoke and incense and 
adoration of a regally developed ritual. Whereas Jacob’s God, whom 
he felt was greater than all others, even to being the only God, pos- 
sessed no house at all upon earth, and was worshipped in simplicity 
under trees and on heights of ground Doubtless He would not have 
It otherwise, and Jacob felt proud that He had scorned and despised 
such earthly and urban splendours, because they would not have done 
Him enough honour But in his pride there mingled some suspicion 
that even his God would have liked to live in an enamelled house 
with beams of cedar and adorned with carbuncles, which of course 
would have to be seven times finer than the house of the moon-idol, 
and only resigned it because His people were not yet powerful 
enough to build it for Him. '^Only wait,” Jacob thought, ‘‘and boast 
your uttermost of the splendours of your high lord Bel’ Me hath my 
God at Beth-el promised to make rich those who believe in Him, and 
when we are rich, we will build to Him a house of pure gold and 
sapphire, rock crystal and jasper, within and without, so that the 
houses of all your gods and goddesses shall pale before it Awful is 
the past and the present mighty for that it is present to the eye. But 
greatest and holiest is beyond doubt the future, and consoling to the 
oppressed heart of him to whom it is promised.” 

OF Jacob’s expectancy 

Late as it was when uncle and nephew returned from the town, 
Laban msisted on putting the tablet with the contract into the cham- 
ber in the cellar of his house, which served for the deposit of such 
documents Jacob went with him, each with a lighted lamp in his 
hand. The chamber lay beneath the floor of the left-hand room, op- 
posite the gallery where they had taken yesterday’s meal, it was a 
sort of archive, combined with a chapel and a burial place, for Bethu- 
el’s bones reposed here in the centre m an earthen chest, surrounded 
by vessels and food offerings and tripods with pans for the burning — 
and somewhere here too, deeper down or within a side wall, must 
be the jar with the remains of Laban’s sacrificed little son. There was 
a niche at the back of the cellar with a square brick altar before it, 
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and along the sides ran low narrow benches, on the right-hand one 
lay various tablets, receipts, accounts and contracts, put here for safe 
keeping. But on the opposite bench stood some ten or twelve little 
gods, curious to behold, some with high caps and the faces of bearded 
children, others bald and beardless, with skirts like scales and bare 
upper parts, holding their hands folded peacefully under their chins. 
Others had coarsely modelled garments falling in folds, the plump 
toes sticking out beneath These were Laban’s household gods and 
little soothsayers, his teraphim, in whom he reposed great confidence 
and was wont to consult them upon every occasion of moment They 
protected the house, he explained to Jacob; they were fairly reliable 
weather prophets, advised him in matters of buying and selling, indi- 
cated the direction in which a lost sheep might have strayed, and 
so on. 

Jacob did not relish the bones, the receipt tablets nor the idols, 
and was glad when they had reascended the ladder that led down to 
their domains through a hole in the floor, and he could go to sleep 
Laban had worshipped before Bethuel’s coffin, changing the water 
which was there for the refreshment of the deceased — “poured out 
water” to him — and made his obeisances to the teraphim, it only 
lacked that he should have worshipped the documents Worship of 
the dead and adoration of idols were alike repugnant to Jacob, he was 
depressed by the confusion and lack of clarity that reigned in this 
house m religious matters — one would have expected a much mote 
enlightened attitude in Laban, who after all was Rebecca’s brother 
and the grandnephew of Abram He was not without knowledge of 
the religious tradition of his relatives in the west, but so much local 
observance mingled with his original convictions that it formed now 
their mam content, to which the Abramitic contribution was only 
subsidiary. Seated though he was at the very source and fount of the 
spiritual history of his tribe — and perhaps because he had remained 
seated there — he regarded himself entirely as a subject of Babel and 
adherent to its state religion, speaking to Jacob of Ya-Elohim, “the 
god of thy fathers,” and mixing him up quite ridiculously with Mar- 
duk, the god of Shinar That upset Jacob, he had expected a more 
enlightened culture, as his father and mother had obviously done too, 
and particularly on Rachel’s account he was disquieted, for of course 
her beautiful and well-favoured little head must suffer from equal 
confusion — he took every occasion from then on to influence her m 
the direction of the true and just God. For from the first day, indeed 
from the moment he had seen her at the fountain, he thought of her 
as his bride, and it is probably not too much to say that she too, in 
the little cry which escaped her when she was convinced of his cou- 
sinship, acknowledged him as her bridegroom. 

Marriage between relatives was at that time, for excellent reasons, 
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quite the usual thing. It was the only proper, sensible and respectable 
arrangement — we know how poor Esau damaged his position by his 
eccentric marriages. It was no personal crotchet of Abram’s which 
caused him to insist that Yitzchak “the true son” should take a wife 
only from his race and his father’s house, that is from Nahor’s house 
at Harran, in order that one might know what one was getting In 
coming to this house of marriageable daughters, Jacob was treading 
in the footsteps of Isaac — or more precisely in Eliezer’s — and the 
idea of marriage was for him, as well as for Isaac and Rebecca, bound 
up with the visit, as indeed it would also have been for Laban, had 
the man of business been able at once to recognize a son-in-law in this 
fugitive and beggar. Laban, like any other father, would have found 
dangerous and repugnant the idea of giving his daughters into a 
strange and unknown race — to sell them, as he would have put it, 
abroad. Far wiser and more fitting it was for them to remain, as mar- 
ried women, within the bosom of the tnbe, and a cousin on the fa- 
ther’s side being available, he — that is to say, Jacob — was the natural 
and foreordained husband for them. Which meant, not only for one 
of them but for both. Such was the tacit general assumption in La- 
ban’s house when Jacob came — and certainly it was Rachel’s She it 
was who had first greeted the newcomer, and she understood her role 
on this earth quite well enough to know that she was beautiful and 
well-favoured, whereas Leah had “tender” eyes — yet in that open- 
hearted measuring gaze she had given Jacob at the well, she was by 
no means thinking of herself alone. Life would have it that the com- 
ing of their cousin made rivals of the sisters and playmates, but not 
in regard to the decisive question of whom he would choose, it might 
indeed rest with her to use her greater attractiveness to the advantage 
of them both. No, it would be later that a question would arise, the 
question as to which of them would make a better, more capable, 
fruitful and beloved wife to the cousin-husband -- a matter in which 
she had no advantage, and which did not depend on a more or less 
ephemeral power of attraction. 

Such was the attitude in Laban’s house, and only Jacob himself — 
and this was the cause of much misunderstanding — looked at things 
differently. For in the first place, though he knew that besides the 
lawful wife one could have concubines and slaves, who bore one half- 
legitimate children, he was not aware, and did not learn for a long 
time, that in this region, and particularly m Harran and roundabout, 
marriage with two equally legitimate wives was not only frequent, 
but in well-to-do families even customary And in the second place 
his heart and senses were too full of Rachel’s charms even to spend 
a thought upon the somewhat older, more mature and ill-favoured 
sister Even when he spoke to her out of politeness he was not think- 
ing of her, and she knew it and smiled bitterly, shrouding m dignity 
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the pain at her heart and drooping her eyelids to hide her squint. 
Laban saw it too and was jealous for his eldest born, rejoicing for 
her neglected sake that he had reduced the cousin-suitor to the legal 
status of a hired slave. 

JACOB MAKES A DISCOVERY 

As often as he could, Jacob came to speech with Rachel, but that was 
seldom enough, for both were busy during the day, and in particu- 
lar Jacob found himself in the position of a man whose heart is filled 
with a single matter which he would fain make the sole concern of 
his days, yet is compelled to hard labour precisely for the sake of his 
love, and in that labour must even forget his love, and thus again do 
violence to it For a man of feeling, such as Jacob was, that is hard 
indeed. For he would gladly have rested in feeling and made it his 
life, yet might not, but must play the man precisely in honour of his 
feeling — since if he did not, how should he else have honoured it^ 
Of course, they were really one and the same, his love for Rachel 
and his work for Laban, for if he did not succeed m this, how should 
he m the other^ Laban must be convinced of the full value of his 
nephew’s claim, and be eager to attach him to himself. In a word, 
Jacob must not put to shame the blessing of Isaac, for it was the part 
of a man to do his utmost not to make a shame of the blessing, but 
rather to bring to honour the feeling of his heart. 

In the beginning, the meadow where he watched his uncle’s sheep 
was not far, not more than an hour from his uncle’s house. He went 
thither every morning with food in his shepherd’s pouch, a sling in 
his belt and armed with the long crook, and stopped there all day, 
with the dog Marduka. This had the advantage that he could sleep 
at home, driving his flock in at sunset and putting his best foot fore- 
most all the evening. He was glad of this, for otherwise his shepherd- 
ing would have left him little chance to convince Laban that he had 
taken a blessing into his household with the runaway nephew. Not a 
lamb was missing when at folding time he let the flocks pass under 
his crook into the pen beneath Laban’s eyes, he taught the young 
lambs to feed so early that he saved Laban much m milk and curds, 
and by dint of skill and devotion he cured one of the two he-goats, a 
fine breeder, of the pox. But Laban took all these achievements as 
the service due from a capable shepherd and expressed no gratitude, 
either then or when Jacob, soon after he entered upon his tasks, fitted 
the ground-floor windows with pretty lattices. He refused to pay for 
whitewash for the walls and Jacob had to give up the idea of marking 
his advent with so signal an improvement to the appearance of the 
steading. He was at his wit’s end how to testify to the blessing; but 
the inward tension produced by all his ardent desires and searchings 
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may have prepared him for revelations and made him the instrument 
of an event of far-reaching importance, which all his life long he 
thought back upon with joy. 

He found water near Laban’s cornfield, hving water, a subterra- 
nean spring; found it — as he well knew — by the Lord’s help, though 
the miracle was attended by somewhat offensive mamfestations, 
which were apparently a concession of His pure essence to the local 
spirit and the ideas current in the region. Jacob had just been talking 
with the lovely Rachel outside of the house, and nis language had 
been as frank as it was gallant. He had told her that her charm was 
like to that of the Egyptian Hathor, or of Isis, or the beauty of a 
young heifer. The light of her womanliness shone round her, he po- 
etically said, she was like a mother nourishing with humid warmth 
the good seed, and to have her for wife and to beget sons of her was 
his dearest desire. She listened with a chaste and noble charm. The 
cousin and bridegroom had come, she had proven him with her eyes, 
and loved him with all her youthful readiness for love. With her head 
between his hands he asked her whether she too would rejoice to 
give him children, she had nodded, and the sweet black eyes had 
brimmed with tears, and he had kissed these tears from her eyes, 
their moisture was still on his lips. In the twilight, between daylight 
and moonlight, he had gone out to the meadows; suddenly he felt his 
feet held and pulled back, while a strange twitching ran from his 
shoulder to his toes, like a flash of lightning Straining his eyes, he 
saw close m front of him a most strange figure. It had the body of a 
fish, glistening silvery-slippery in the moonlight and the daylight, and 
its head was a fish’s head. But beneath that, and covered by it as by 
a cap, was a human face with a ringleted beard, and the creature like- 
wise had human feet growing out of its fish-tail and a little pair of 
arms. It was stooping down and seeming to draw something from 
the ground in a pail, which it held with both its hands, to pour it out 
and draw it full again, and again. Then it tripped a few steps side- 
ways on Its little feet and glided into the earth; at least it vanished. 

Jacob understood at once that the shape was Ea-Oannes, god of 
the water depths, lord of the middle earth and of the oceans above 
the deeps, to whom the people hereabouts ascribed their possession of 
almost all they knew that was worth knowing, considering him very 
great, as great as Ellil, Sm, Shamash and Nabu. Jacob, of course, 
knew that he was not so great in comparison with the highest, known 
of Abram, in the first place for the reason that he had a shape, and 
even an absurd one. He knew that if Ea had appeared to him to show 
him something, it could only be at the instigation of Ya, the one and 
only, Isaac’s God, who abode with him. But what this lesser god had 
indicated to him by his gestures was none the less of great importance 
in Itself, and also in all its issues and ramifications, and he pulled him- 
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self together and ran to the court to fetch tools, and roused up 
Abdcheba the twenty-shekel man to help him, and dug half the night, 
slept for an hour, and then went on digging, until to his distress he 
had to drive out the sheep and leave his labours for the whole day He 
could neither stand nor lie nor sit that day while he pastured Laban’s 
flock. 

It was still some time to the beginning of the winter rams and the 
resumption of field-work. Everything was burnt up, Laban paid no 
further attention to the fields, but worked in the court, so that he did 
not come to where Jacob was, and knew nothing of the activities 
which the latter resumed that evening and continued by the light of 
the rising moon until Ishtar appeared He dug at several points within 
a small circumference, and went deep down through clay and stone, 
in the sweat of his brow. But when the eastern sky grew bright, be- 
fore ever the sun had pushed its rim over the horizon, lo, the water 
gushed up, the spring spirted forth in great force, it leaped up three 
spans high inside the hole and began to fill the hastily dug and shape- 
less ditch. It sprinkled the earth roundabout, and its waters tasted like 
the treasures of the lower world. 

Tlicn Jacob prayed, yet even as he prayed he ran to find I^aban. 
When he saw him fiom afar, he went more slowly, came up and 
greeted him and said with bated breath; 

“I have found water.” 

“What sayest thou’” asked Laban, the corner of his mouth going 
down 

“A spring from beneath the earth,” was Jacob’s reply. “I have dug 
it between the court and the field; it gusheth up the height of an ell.” 

“Thou’rt possessed.” 

“No. The Lord my God showed me, according to my father’s 
blessing. Let my uncle come and see.” 

Laban ran, as he had run at the announcement of Eliezer’s coming, 
the rich wooer. Long before Jacob, who followed more slowly, he 
was at the ditch, gazing. 

“That is running water,” he said, with some emotion. 

“Thou sayest it,” Jacob agreed. 

“How hast thou done this’” 

“I had faith and dug.” 

“This water,” said Laban, without lifting his eyes from the ditch, 
“I can lead on my field in an open channel and water it.” 

“It will be very good,” responded Jacob. 

“I can,” Laban went on, “say to Isullanu’s sons at Harran that I re- 
nounce the contract which I have with them, for that I have no more 
need of their water.” 

“Such a thought had passed likewise through my mind,” said Ja- 
cob. “Moreover, thou canst dig a pond and wall it in, and plant a gar- 
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den with date palms and all kinds of fruit trees, as figs, pomegranates 
and mulberries. If thou thinkest well, thou canst plant likewise pista- 
chio trees, pears and almonds, and put in a few strawberry trees, and 
thou wilt have from the dates the flesh, the sap and the kernel, and 
the pith of the palm for food, the leaves for woven work, the ribs for 
many household uses, the bast for weaving and rope-making, and the 
wood for building ” 

Laban said nothing. He did not embrace the bearer of the blessing, 
nor fall down before him. He said nothing, he stood, turned on his 
heel and went. Jacob, too, departed, sought and found Rachel, who 
sat milking in a stall He told her all, and how that now they might 
in all likelihood have children together. They took each other by the 
hands and danced about and sang “Hallelu-Ya^” 

JACOB SUES FOR RACHEL 

When Jacob had been a month with Laban he came before his master 
and said that now Esau’s wrath must be sensibly abated, he, Jacob, 
had somewhat he must say. 

“Hear me, before thou speakest,” responded Laban, “for I had in 
mind to speak unto thee. Lo, now, thou art a month in my service 
and we have made offerings together on the roof, by the new moon, 
the half moon, the full moon and the day of vamshmg. In this time 
have I taken, besides thee, three hired servants, for a term, whom I 
pay according to the law. For water hath been found, not without 
thy aid, and we have begun to wall in the spring and lay the runnels 
of bricks. And we have measured off the pond that is to be dug, and 
if we shall plant a garden, there is much labour and the strength of 
many arms required, thine, and theirs whom I have hired, whom I 
feed and clothe and reward with each five selas of com daily. Until 
now thou hast served me without reward, out of kinship and love, 
according to our contract. But, lo, we will make a new contract, for 
It IS no longer right, before gods and men, that the strange servants 
should be rewarded and thou, because thou art my nephew, serve 
me for naught. Tell me, therefore, what shall thy wages be^ For I 
will give thee what I give the others, and somewhat more if thou 
wilt seal to sojourn with me for as many years as the week hath days, 
and as one counts, until the ploughland he fallow and the earth rest, 
that man neither sows nor reaps Thus shalt thou serve me seven 
years for the reward which thou demandest.” 

Such was the speech of Laban and the course his thoughts took; 
plausible speech, clothing plausible thoughts. But the thoughts — and 
not only the words — of the earth-bound man are only a garment 
and a gloze for his inner hopes and desires, which he clothes in 
plausible form, so that he is prone to he even before he speaks, and 
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his words have such an honest ring, because it is the thoughts that 
are false and not they. Laban was downright horrified to hear that 
Jacob wished to go, for since the finding of the spring he had known 
that Jacob was in truth a bearer of blessings, a man with a lucky 
hand, and that he must do his uttermost to bind him to him, for thus 
his affairs would prosper from the blessing which the other boie with 
him wheresoever he came. The finding of the spring was a mighty 
blessing, so full of consequence that it was only one of its boons, not 
the greatest, that it freed Laban from his heavy tribute to Isullanu’s 
sons. They had made all sorts of excuses, declaring that without their 
water Laban could never have planted his field, and therefore whether 
he used it or not he owed the oil, the corn and the wool, he, and like- 
wise his posterity, for evermore. But the judge feared the gods and 
declined in Laban’s favour — which Laban was inclined to interpret 
as another manifestation of Jacob’s God. And now there was much 
under way and in progress, much undertaken, for which the blessing 
was requisite for its prosperity and success. The economic relation 
between the two was altered in the nephew’s favour. Laban felt he 
needed him, Jacob was well aware of the fact, and could bring pres- 
sure by his threat of leaving, w^hich Laban’s practical sense was pre- 
pared to take into account Thus, even before Jacob had applied it, 
Laban anticipated the pressure by acknowledging that the conditions 
of Jacob’s servitude were unworthy of him, and taking the words 
out of his mouth by his fair proposals Jacob knew, nobody better, 
that he could not dream of leaving, that the circumstances were by 
no means ripe, he rejoiced that his uncle conceded that the nephew 
had the whip hand, and felt grateful to him for meeting him halfway, 
though well knowing that the offer was prompted not by love, but 
by self-interest. He even felt grateful to him for the interest which 
bound the other to him, for man is so constituted that the friendliness 
which is the outward expression of the interest will often elicit a 
loving response. But more than all, Jacob loved Laban for the sake 
of that which he had to give, and for what he thought to demand of 
him, for it was greater than much corn and many shekels. He said* 

“My father and brother, if thou wilt that I shall stay here and re- 
turn not to Esau, even though he be now appeased, but serve thee, 
then give me Rachel thy child to wife, and let her be my meed. For 
in beauty she is like to a young heifer, and she looks upon me with 
kindness. We have spoken together and have said to each other that 
we would have children together after our likeness. Give her, then, 
to me, and I am thine.” 

Laban was not at all surprised. I have already said that he had 
begun by thinking of Jacob as a wooer, and only on account of 
Jacob’s plight had the thought slipped into the background of his 
mind. It was not strange that his nephew, now that his position had 
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SO greatly improved, should bring up the idea, and also it wsls not 
unpleasing to the clod to realize — as he did at once — that the tactical 
advantage passed thereby once more into his hands For Jacob, m 
confessing that he loved Rachel, put himself again, as it were, m 
Laban's power, and weakened the pressure of his threat to leave But 
what annoyed the father was that Jacob spoke of Rachel, only of her, 
and passed over Leah entirely. He answered 
“So I should give you RacheP" 

“Yes, Rachel She, too, would have it so.” 

“Not Leah, my elder child^” 

“No She is not quite so dear unto my heart.” 

“She is the elder, and the next to woo.” 

“Truly, she is somewhat older She is likewise of fine figure and 
bearing, despite some small defects, or just on account of them, and 
she would probably be fruitful in bearing me children, such as I 
desire. But my heart hangs upon Rachel, thy younger child, for she 
is to me like Hathor and Isis; she is radiant in womanly charm, like 
Ishtar, and her sweet eyes follow me whithersoever I go Lo, an hour 
since my lips were wet with tears which she had shed for me Give 
her to me, then, and I will labour for thee.” 

“Certainly it is better I should give her to thee than to a stranger,” 
Laban said. “But shall I, then, give Leah, my elder, to a stranger, or 
shall she wither without a husband^^ Take first Leah , take both’ ” 
“Thou art of a kindly heart,” said Jacob, “but let it not affront 
thine ears if I say that Leah speaks not to my man's desires, but on 
the contrary, and my service hath to do with Rachel alone ” 

Then Laban looked at him a while with his afflicted and drooping 
eye and said gruffly: 

“As thou wilt. Then seal unto me that thou wilt sojourn seven 
years with me and serve me for this reward ” 

“Seven times seven,” Jacob cried. “A jubilee, in the name of the 
Lord When shall the wedding be’^” 

“After seven years,” answered Laban. 

We can imagine the start Jacob gave. 

“ What,” he cried, “I should serve thee for Rachel seven years, and 
before thou givest her to me?” 

“How else?” responded Laban, as though in astonishment. “I 
should be a fool to give her to thee at once, that ye might be up and 
off, when it pleased thee, do what I would. Or where is the purchase 
price and the dowry and the fitting mornmg presents thou wilt give 
me that I may bind them to the bride’s girdle and they remain unto 
me according to the law, in case thou drawest back from the mar- 
riage? Hast thou them by thee, the minas of silver and the other 
matters, or where are they? Thou art as poor as a field mouse, and 
poorer. And so let it be signed and sealed before the judge that I sell 
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thee the wench for seven years that thou wilt serve, and the payment 
will be when it has been earned And we will lay the tablet below 
with the other tablets, and entrust it to the charge of the teraphim.” 

‘‘A hard-hearted uncle,” ejaculated Jacob, ^‘hath the Lord given 
to me^” 

“Words^” was Laban’s reply. am as hard as the situation per- 
mits me to be, and if it require, then I shall be softer But thou wilt 
have the wench to wife — go, then, without her, or else serve.” 
will serve,” Jacob said. 

OF THE LONG WAITING 

Thus passed the prelude, the first and preliminary period of Jacob’s 
long sojourn with Laban; it was only one month, and at its end the 
new contract, with its fixed and far-away terminus, came into force. 
It was a contract of marriage as well as a contract of service, a mix- 
ture of the two, such as the imshktm^ or presiding judge, had prob- 
ably not had often come before him, though something similar prob- 
ably now and again, and which he recognized as a matter susceptible 
of legal treatment, and also, with the consent of both parties, legally 
binding. The contract was written out in duplicate, and then dis- 
cussed with both sides, in order to clear up any doubtful points, and 
the words of both set down, so that there was clear and apparent 
proof that they had agreed. This man had said to that man- Give me 
thy daughter to wife, and the other man had answered: What wilt 
thou give for her^ And the other man had had nothing. Then the 
above-mentioned man had said. Seeing that thou canst pay no dowry 
nor any presents to hang at the bride’s girdle at the betrothal, thou 
shalt serve me for as many years as the week hath days. And that shall 
be the price which thou payest, and the bride shall be thine for the 
nuptials after the end of the term, together with a mina of silver and 
a maid, which I will give as dowry, but so that the price of the maid 
shall be reckoned as two-thirds of the mina of silver and the other 
third be paid in metal or the fruits of the fields. Then said the other 
man- So be it. In the name of the king, so be it. Each side took one of 
the contracts. Whoever shall set himself up against it, in that he 
behaveth unlawfully, there shall no good come unto him for it. 

The agreement was sensible, the judge found it fair, and from the 
business side, Jacob himself had not much to complain of. If he owed 
his uncle a mina of silver at sixty shekels, seven years’ labour would 
not suffice to pay the debt, for the average wage for a labourer was 
seven shekels a year, and seven of them would not make up the sum. 
He felt profoundly that the economic point of view was a very de- 
ceptive one, that if there were a just scale, a God’s scale, as it were, 
the side with the seven years would have made the side with the 
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shekels fly up into the air. But after all, he would spend these years 
in Rachel’s company, and thus love’s sacrifice would be mingled with 
much ]oy, besides which, beginning with the signing of the contract, 
she would be legally betrothed and sealed to him, so that no other 
man could approach her without being as guilty as though he had led 
away a married woman Seven years ^ Seven years they must wait 
for each other, these children of brother and sister. They would be 
at a quite different time of life, before they might bring forth sons to 
each other, and that was a bitter condition, which proceeded either 
from Laban’s cruelty or his lack of imagination, and displayed him, 
in short, once more, and in the most glaring light, as a man without 
heart or imagination. Another grievance was his extraordinary greed 
and his tendency to overreach even his nearest and dearest, for in- 
stance, in the clause in the contract which referred to the dowry, the 
parental morning gift, which was such a bad bargain for poor Jacob, 
particularly as the problematical maid was valued at at least twice the 
sum asked for a fair average slave either m these parts or in the west. 
But there was no helping this offensive feature, nor any other, of the 
situation. The time when he could drive a better bargain would 
come, Jacob realized, he felt in his soul the promise of good business 
and a secret power and capacity which was certainly greater than 
any resident in the bosom of this underworldly devil of a father-in- 
law of his, Laban, the man of Aram, whose eyes had become lovely 
in Rachel his child. As for the seven years, they were even now in 
the process of being lived down. It would have been easier to sleep 
them away, but not only because that was not possible, but because 
It seemed better on the whole to look after them actively, Jacob sup- 
pressed the thought in his mind. 

This he did, and so, too, should the narrator, and not imagine that 
he can pass over and obliterate the time with a little sentence like 
“Seven years went by.” It is the story-teller’s way to say things 
like that, and yet no one should let the words, if they must be spoken, 
pass his lips lightly, nor otherwise than heavy with meaning and 
hesitant with reverence for life, so that the hearer, too, feels them 
heavy with meaning, and he marvels how they can pass, those years 
the end of which one can see only with the understanding but not 
with the soul, and even pass as though they had been seven days. For 
such is the tradition that the seven years, before which Jacob had at 
first quailed with fear, passed by like days, and the tradition must 
ultimately go back to his own words, must be, as they say, authentic, 
and also most illuminating. What we have here is certainly no “seven- 
sleeper” enchantment, nor, indeed, any other kind, save that of time 
Itself, whose larger units pass as do the smaller ones, neither slow nor 
fast, but simply pass. A day has four-and-twenty hours; quite a fair 
amount of time, with room m it for much life and many thousand 
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heartbeats Still, from one morning to another so many of them pass, 
what with sleeping and waking, one w^y and another, you do not 
know how, and ]ust as little do you know how seven 5ays pass, a 
week, the unit a mere four of which suffices the moon to go through 
all her phases. Jacob did not say that seven years went as fast as days, 
he would not have made a comparison so derogatory to the value of 
one day of life And the day, too, docs not go “fast,” but it goes, 
with its times of day, its morning, midday, afternoon and evening, 
one among others, and so likewise does the year, with its seasons, 
from spring to spimg, m the same unqualifiable way, one among 
others Thus it ^\'as Jacob said that seven years passed, to him, like 
days 

It IS idle to say that a year consists not only of its seasons, the 
succession of spring, green grazing and sheep-shearing, harvest and 
summer heat, first rains and new planting, snow and frosty nights, 
and round again to the rosy blossoms of the tamarisk. That is only 
the frame of the year, the year itself is a filigree of life, heavy with 
events, an ocean to drink up. Such a filigree of thinking, feeling, act- 
ing, and happening the day is likc\visc, and the hour, on a smaller 
scale, if you like, but distinctions of size among time units are very 
little absolute, and their relative yardstick is the measure of ourselves, 
our feeling, our adaptation, or the lack of it Seven days may under 
some circumstances be harder to swallow, a moic daring adventure 
in time, than seven years. But what do we mean by daring^ For 
whether one plunge hot-blooded or shivering into time’s stream, 
there lives not a soul who is not forced to surrender to it. And noth- 
ing more is needed. For it carries us away, tears us along with it, 
w’lthout our marking, and if w^e look back, lo, the point where wc 
stepped m is “far back,” it is, for instance, seven years away, yeais 
that have passed like days. No, we cannot even express or distinguish 
the manner m which man gives himself to time, whether gladly or 
with misgiving, for the necessity dominates such distinctions and 
makes them void. No one says that Jacob undertook and enteied 
upon his seven years with )oy, for only after they had passed might 
he beget children with Rachel. But that was a trouble of the mind 
which w^’as greatly assuaged by the contrary workings of his vitality, 
which conditioned his relation to time and time’s relation to him. For 
Jacob was to live into his hundred-and-sixth year, and though his 
spirit knew it not, yet his body knew it, and the soul of his flesh; and 
thus seven years to him, while not so little as seven years m the sight 
of God, were yet not nearly so much to him as to one who should live 
but fifty or sixty years, thus his soul could more tranquilly envisage 
the waiting-timk And finally, for our general comfort be it said, that 
It was not pure waiting which he had to bear, for that would have 
been too long. Pure waiting is torture, no one could bear to sit seven 
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years, or seven days, or walk up and down and wait, as one can do for 
perhaps an hour. In the large and larger time units that cannot hap- 
pen, because the waiting gets longer and thinner, and at the same 
time more densely occupied with mere living, so that for long 
stretches of time it falls victim to sheer forgetfulness, that is to say, 
It withdraws into the depth of the soul and is no longer consciously 
present. Thus a half hour of pure and mere waiting is more frightful 
and a crueller test of patience than a waiting that is put into a life of 
seven years. What we await close at hand aifects us, precisely because 
of Its nearness, as a much keener and more immediate stimulus than 
if It were far off, it transforms our patience mto nerve- and muscle- 
consuming impatience, it makes us morbid, we literally do not know 
what to do with our limbs, while a long-term waiting leaves us m 
peace, it not only permits, but forces us to think of other things, and 
do other things, for we must live. Such is the origin of the surprising 
truth, that no matter with what degree of longing we wait, we do it 
not with more difficulty, but with more ease, the more distant in time 
lies the goal of our hopes. 

These consoling reflections — which simply amount to the state- 
ment that nature and the soul have ways of helping themselves out — 
proved particularly true in Jacob’s case. He served, ostensibly, as 
Laban’s shepherd, and a shepherd, we know, has much idle time. 
Hours on end, whole half-days long, his lot is spacious contemplation, 
and if he is waiting for something, his waiting is not enveloped in 
much activity But here was the virtue of long-sight waiting, for it 
was by no means the case that Jacob could not sit nor stand nor lie, 
but ran about the plain with his head between his hands Rather his 
soul was tranquil, if also a little sad, and waiting formed not the 
treble, but the ground-bass of his life. Of course he thought much 
of Rachel, and their children to be, when he was far from her, with 
the dog Marduka, as he lay propped on his elbows with his cheeks 
in his hands, or with his hands folded in the back of his neck, one 
leg supported on the other knee, in the shade of rocks or shrubbery; 
or leaning on his staff in the wide plain with his sheep grazing round 
him. And not alone of her, but of God, and all the tales he knew, the 
near and far, his flight and wandering, of Eliphaz, and the proud 
vision of Beth-el, of the feast of the cursing of Esau, of Yitzchak the 
blind, of Abram, of the tower, the flood, of Adapa or Adama, in the 
garden of paradise . . . w^'hich reminded him of the garden which he 
had helped his clod of a father-in-law to plant, through his blessing, 
and which had meant such increase of prosperity to the man. 

I may say that in the first year of the contract, Jacob did not, or 
not often, keep the sheep. Either Abdcheba, the twenty-shekel man, 
or one of Laban’s daughters did it, and Jacob devoted himself, by his 
uncle’s wish and command, to the works that arose out of his discov- 
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ery: the laying of the water system and the building of the pond, for 
which he utilized a natural hollow in the ground, evened it out with 
the spades, walled it round and hardened the floor with stone cement. 
At last the garden was in being — Laban laid great stress on having 
this new enterprise carried out with the aid of the blessing-bearmg 
hands, for he was now quite convinced that the blessing, so shrewdly 
obtained, was indeed efficacious, and flattered himself at his own cun- 
ning in enlisting it to the interest of his own business Certainly it was 
plain and clear that Rebecca’s son brought good luck, almost against 
his will, that his mere presence could set in vigorous motion enter- 
prises which had seemed destined to drag and to founder. What a 
prosperous bustle there was in Laban’s court and in his fields, w hat 
digging, hammering, ploughing and planting^ Laban had borrowed 
money to enlarge his business, and to make the necessary purchases. 
Isullanu’s sons at Harran had advanced it him, despite their loss of 
the lawsuit over the water. For they were cool and practical heads, 
personally quite unemotional, the loss of the suit seemed to them no 
ground at all for refusing to do business with the man who had won 
It, It was precisely the advantage by means of which he had won it 
that now made him look like a good investment in their eyes They 
lent him money without a thought But so it is in business, and Laban 
was not at all surprised He needed the bank’s money, if only to pay 
and feed the three new servants, who were the property of a lender 
in the city. Jacob directed the work of these, sometimes giving a help- 
ing hand, and overseeing the whole. For it goes without saying that 
his position m the house, even without any agreement on the subject, 
was not in the least like that of these crop-headed hirelings and slaves, 
who wore the name of their owner written in indelible dye in the 
right hand. The seven-year contract, down below among the tera- 
phim, was far from putting him into their category. He was the 
nephew of the house, the betrothed of its daughter, and he was lord 
of the water-sources to boot and engineer and head gardener — all 
this Laban conceded to him and knew very well why he did so. 

Also he knew why he entrusted Jacob with the larger part of the 
buying of tools, material, seeds and plants needed for the new opera- 
tions, upon which the borrowed money was laid out. He confided in 
his nephew’s lucky hand — and with right; for it always turned out 
to his advantage and he got better material than when he dealt him- 
self, being sour of visage and lacking in the blessing. But Jacob 
profited too, and this period saw the slender beginnings of the pros- 
perity which was to assume such large proportions. For he conceived 
his dealings in the city and with business associates scattered through- 
out the country not in the fixed and rigid sense that he was Laban’s 
authorized middle-man and agent, but as though he were commis- 
sioner and factor, and such a very good, experienced, sociable and 
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conversable one that he could always put aside a smaller or greater 
private gain in cash or goods, and was soon the owner of a little flock 
of sheeps and goats — even before he had begun to tend Laban’s sheep 
God the King had cried out to the sound of the harps that Jacob 
should return with riches to Yitzchak’s house, and that was at once 
a promise and a command, the latter m so far as such promises can 
hardly be expected to be fulfilled without human co-operation. 
Should he prove God the King a liar and bring his words to shame 
out of sheer carelessness and unlimited consideration towards an 
uncle who himself dealt with affairs in the most grimly practical 
manner and yet failed to draw any advantage from them^ Jacob was 
not even tempted to make such a blunder. Let nobody think that 
he cheated Laban and secretly overreached him. No, for Laban was 
in general aware of what Jacob did; as to details, he drew down the 
corner of his mouth and deliberately shut his eyes. For the man saw 
that things almost always turned out to better advantage than when 
he kept them in his own two heavy fists, also he had some reason to 
feel afraid of Jacob and to connive at what he did. For Jacob was 
very sensitive, and required to be dealt gently with, out of consid- 
eration for the blessing. He said so quite openly, and warned Laban 
once for all in plain words “If my lord check me and set me to rights 
in every small matter that falleth to my advantage in his service, and 
if he looketh askance when not he alone hath some advantage from 
his servant’s wisdom, then quencheth he my heart in my breast and 
the blessing in my body, so that his affairs no longer prosper in my 
hands For the Lord my God spoke in a dream to the man Belanu, 
from whom I have bought seed-corn for thee, that thou needest for 
the enlarging of thy fields, and He said* ‘It is Jacob, bearer of the 
blessing, with whom thou dealest, and I guide his head and his feet. 
Therefore have a care that thou reckon the five cor which he will 
buy from thee for five shekels, with two hundred and fifty selas the 
cor, and not two hundred and forty, or thirty, as thou mightest 
reclkon with Laban, else I will deal with thee Jacob will give thee 
nine selas of oil instead of a shekel and five minas of wool instead of 
another, besides a good mutton of the value of a shekel and a half, 
and for the rest a lamb of his flock. All that will he pay for thee for 
thy five cor of seed-com instead of five shekels, besides much 
friendly words and looks so that thou wilt have pleasant trading with 
thy purchaser. But if thou makest him worse prices, then beware. 
For I will come amongst thy flocks and strike them with pestilence 
and I will visit thy wife with barrenness, and the children thou al- 
ready hast with blindness and folly, and thou shalt learn to know 
Me.’ Then did Belanu fear the Lord my God, and did as he had been 
commanded, so that I had the barley cheaper than another person, 
and much more cheaply than my uncle. For let him try himself and 
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see if he could have made a deal with nine selas of oil for a shekel 
and five mmas of wool for another, when in the market one gets 
twelve selas and more and six mmas of wool, not reckoning in the 
exchange. And for the other shekel and a half hadst thou not given 
at least three lambs or a pig and a lamb? Therefore I took two lambs 
from thy flock and marked them with my mark and they are now 
mine. But what is that between thee and me? Am I not the bride- 
groom of thy child and through her is not what is mine likewise 
thine? If thou wilt that the blessing profit thee and I serve thee with 
wisdom and out of a willing heart, then must a reward and promise 
spur me on, else my soul weary in thy service and my blessing come 
not to profit thy works.” 

“Thou mayest keep the sheep,” said Laban; and thus it was between 
them several times, until Laban preferred to say nothing and let 
Jacob do as he would. For he was unwilling that his nephew should 
weary in well-doing, and so had to give way. But he was glad when 
the water system was finished, the pond filled, the garden planted 
and the field enlarged, and he could send Jacob out with the sheep, 
away from the court, first near at hand, then further away, so that 
for weeks and months at a time he came not under Laban’s roof, but 
set up his own light shelter against sun and ram, out on the plain, near 
a spring, and made pens of clay and wattle and a temporary tower 
for refuge and look-out There he lived, on scanty fare, with his 
crook and his sling, and with the dog Marduka guarded the scattered 
herds and yielded himself to time, talking to Marduka, who pre- 
tended to understand him and m part did so, watered his beasts and 
penned them evenings in the folds, suffered heat and cold, and got 
but little sleep, for the wolves howled at night after the lambs, and 
sometimes even a hon crept upon them, and Jacob had to make the 
noise of twenty men with rattle and shouting, to drive the robber 
away, 

OF Laban’s increase 

When he drove home the sheep, a day’s journey or so, to give ac- 
counting to the master of flock and yearlings, and let the sheep pass 
under his staff, he saw Rachel, who was waiting too, and they with- 
drew hand in hand and spoke together long over their lot, how they 
must wait for so long upon one another and might have no children 
together, and they consoled each other by turns. Yet chiefly it was 
Rachel who needed consolation, for the time was longer and the 
waiting bore harder upon her soul, since she was not to become one 
hundred and six years old, but only forty-one, so that seven years 
were more than twice as much of her life as they were of his. And so 
her tears welled up from the depth of her soul, when they stood apart 
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together, and the sweet black eyes ran over with copious tears as 
she mourned 

“Ah, Jacob, thou cousin from afar, who art promised unto me, 
how the heart of thy little Rachel is sore within her in the impa- 
tience of her soul! For lo, the moons change and time passeth by, 
and It is both a pain and a gladness, for I shall soon be fourteen and 
I must be nineteen before the harps and drums can sound for us and 
we withdraw into the bridal chamber, and I am before thee as is 
before God the spotless one in the upper temple, and thou speakest- 
‘Like to the fruit of the garden will I make fruitful this woman.’ 
All that is still so far away, according to our father’s will, who hath 
sold me to thee, that I shall no longer be as I am when it comes, and 
who can tell if before that time a demon might not touch me, that I 
be seized with an illness and even the roots of my tongue be attacked 
and human help be vain^ And if I recover from the touching, perhaps 
it might make me lose all my hair and blemish my skin with spots and 
yellowness, so that my friend knoweth me no more. All this I fear 
unspeakably, and cannot sleep and throw off my covers and wander 
through house and courtyard while my parents sleep, and grieve over 
the time, that it passeth and passeth not, for it is borne in upon me 
that I shall be fruitful unto thee, and by the time that I am nineteen 
we could have had six sons, or even eight some of them being twins, 
and I weep for very longing of the time,” 

Then Jacob took her head between his hands and kissed her be- 
neath her two eyes, Laban’s eyes, transformed in her to beauty, kissed 
away her tears so that his lips were wet, and said: 

“Ah, dear, good, wise and clever little mother-sheep, be of good 
cheer^ Lo, these thy tears I take with me to the field, they go with 
my loneliness as pledge and token that thou art mine, my very own, 
and in patience and impatience thou waitest for me as I for thee. For 
I love thee, and the darkness of thine eyes is dear beyond all else to 
me, and the warmth of thy head against mine moves me to my soul. 
Thy hair is like to the goats in the herd, for its darkness and silkiness, 
like to the goats of the mount of Gilead; thy teeth are as white as a 
bright light, and thy cheeks make me to think of the softness of 
peaches. Thy mouth is like young figs when they redden on the 
bough, and when I close them in a kiss, so is the breath of thy nostrils 
like the fragrance of apples. Thou art surpassingly beautiful and well- 
favoured, but thou wilt be so still more when thou art nineteen, and 
thy breasts will be like clusters of dates and clusters of grapes. For 
thou art pure of blood, my beloved, and no sickness can touch thee, 
and no demon seize thee; thy Lord my God, who led me to thee and 
kept thee for me, will have thee in His safe keeping. And as for me, 
my love and my tenderness for thee is unfaltering, it is as a flame 
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which the rain of many years cannot quench, I think of thee when I 
he in the shadow of the rock or of the bushes or stand leaning on my 
staff, when I go to seek the strayed sheep or tend the sick ones or 
bear the weary lamb in my arms, when I confront the lion and when 
I water my flocks. In all that I do I think of thee and I slay the time. 
For It passes unceasingly in all that I do and have to do, and God lets 
it not stand one moment still, whether I rest or run Thou and I, we 
wait not upon emptiness and vacancy, but we know well our hour 
and our hour knoweth us and it cometh to meet us. And thus it is in 
some ways not evil that there is still time between us and it, for when 
it IS come we shall go hence into the land whither our forefather 
went, and it will be well if I am then heavier with possessions, that 
the promise of my God may be fulfilled, that He should lead me back 
with riches into Yitzchak’s house For thine eyes are to me like the 
eyes of Ishtar, goddess of marriage, when she said unto Gilgamesh* 
^Thy goats shall bear twofold and thy ewes twins.’ Yes, though we 
may not yet embrace and be fruitful, our sheep are for us, and bear 
twofold for our sake that I may make prosperity for Laban and for 
me and become heavy before the Lord before we go hence.” 

Thus he consoled her, and the fineness of his feeling found the 
right words, speaking of the sheep and their, as it were, vicarious 
fruitfulness. For truly it was as though the local goddess of fertility, 
in bonds and prevented against human fruitfulness, freed herself and 
made good her loss in the beasts of the field, and especially in Laban’s 
flocks which Jacob tended. They throve as no others, and manifested 
the blessing as never before, so that Laban might rejoice that he had 
taken Jacob for his servant, for his gam was great, and he was greatly 
astonished at this fruitfulness, when he came out riding upon an ox, 
one or two days’ journey, to see after the increase of the flocks. But 
he said nought, either for good or for evil, not in evil either, for the 
most ordinary shrewdness bade him deal cannily with such a breeder 
and man of the blessing, if ever m trade he should take his own advan- 
tage now and then as he had said openly that he would. It would have 
been unwise to combat the principle even if it had been applied 
wholesale; for such a man is sensitive and one must not offend the 
blessing in his body. 

The truth is that Jacob was far more in his element as sheep- 
breeder than he had been as overseer of the operations in court and 
garden He was shepherd by birth and breeding, a moon-man, not a 
sun-man and farmer. The life on the meadows, however much 
drudgery and even danger it held, was after his nature and his heart, 
It was a contemplative life and it had dignity, it left him leisure to 
think of God and Rachel. And he loved the sheep, loved them in his 
senses and with his spirit, he was drawn to them in his deep and 
gentle musings. He loved their warmth, loved their way of life, now 
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scattered abroad, now huddled close together, and the idyllic many- 
voiced chorus of bleating beneath the wide vault of heaven. He loved 
their characteristic look, solemn and withdrawn, their level ears, 
their wide glassy eyes, with the wool growing down upon the base 
of the flat nose, loved the strong and stately head of the ram and the 
finer, more delicate shape of the ewe, and the innocent face of the 
young lamb. He loved the matted, curly, precious wool, borne pa- 
tiently about on their backs, the ever-renewing fleece, which twice 
in the year, in spring and autumn, he and Laban and the slaves washed 
on their backs, then sheared it off. And his interest gave him mastery 
in the art of breeding, the tendance and careful regulation of the 
rutting and lambing times, for he had knowledge of breeds and single 
sheep, and of physical characteristics and grades of wool to apply in 
his work — though I should not ascribe entirely to these the remark- 
able results which he achieved For it was not only that he improved 
the quality of the wool and the flesh, but also under his hands the 
fertility of the flocks increased beyond all known measure. There 
was not one barren ewe in his folds, they all bore, they bore twofold 
and threefold, they were still bearing at eight years old, the time of 
their rutting was two months and they carried the lambs only four, 
their lambs matured and propagated within the year, and strange 
herdsmen asserted that in Jacob’s flocks the wethers rutted at the 
full moon That was a jest, or a superstition, but it shows Jacob’s 
extraordinary success in this field, and suggests that it went beyond 
mere knowledge of the shepherd’s craft. Shall we invoke the local 
goddess of fertility to explain these half-envious comments^ As for 
me, I think the explanation rather lies in the state of mind of the 
shepherd. He was an impatient lover He might not yet be fruitful 
with his Rachel, and just as often in the history of the world a dam- 
ming-up of desires and powers has found its outlet in deeds of the 
spirit, so here, by a similar process of transference, they found ex- 
pression in sympathy and care for the life entrusted to the sufferer. 

The tradition, which forms the learned commentary to an original 
text, which in its turn represents a late and literary version of the 
antiphonal songs and recitatives of the shepherds, has extraordinary 
things to relate of Jacob’s lucky transactions In its enthusiasm it is 
guilty of exaggerations, from which we must not too sternly detract 
lest in our endeavour to clarify we distort the tale afresh. The exag- 
geration is perhaps not so much in the later glosses and comments as 
in the original events themselves, or rather in the human beings con- 
cerned, for we know how men are prone to overstress the value of 
something which it has become the fashion to admire and to covet 
Thus It was with the tales of Jacob’s successes. The report of their 
unique excellence spread abroad among the breeders of the neigh- 
bourhood — I leave on one side the question of how much they were 
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blinded by the blessing In any case, everybody was possessed with 
the desire to have even one of Jacob’s sheep They made it an affair 
of honour. They came from far to trade with him, and if when they 
got there they discovered that it was after all a question of ordinary 
and not supernatural sheep, they forced themselves to find them 
miraculous, on account of the fashion, a sheep whose teeth were ob- 
viously falling out and which therefore was at least six years old, they 
would buy for a yearling or a tup on his bare say-so. It was said that 
he had traded a sheep for a camel, an ass for a slave, male or female, 
and though certamly nothing like such bargains were the rule or 
practice, yet they might happen in trade — even with reference to 
the slaves such reports might not be entirely without foundation. 
For Jacob ultimately needed helpers in his work, undershepherds, 
whom he hired from other dealers, and whose price might be reck- 
oned against the value of wool, curds, fells, sinews or live animals 
In the course of time he appointed some of these shepherds inde- 
pendent overseers over the meadows and the care of the sheep, and 
made a fixed bargain with them six-and-sixty or seventy lambs a 
year for every hundred sheep, a sela of curds for the same number 
or a mina and a half of wool for each sheep — profits which accrued 
to Laban, of course, but as they passed through Jacob’s hands left a 
little something behind, if only because he knew so well how to 
employ it to make more 

Weic these the only blessings which Jacob’s management secured 
for our loutish Laban No — provided we assume that there was an 
actual connection between the nephew’s presence and the greatest 
blessing of all that the man had to be grateful for. And I think we 
may assume it, whether we interpret the fact in a mystical sense or 
only according to the dictates or reason. If I were here a mere in- 
ventor of tales, and conceived my contract with the public as an 
obligation to fabricate stories which should have a pleasing though 
ephemeral convincingness, what I have to tell would certainly expose 
me to the reproach of drawing too long a bow, and presuming far 
too much upon a credulity which after all has its limits Luckily, such 
is not my r61e. I rest upon the traditional facts, which are not less 
sound because some of them ring as though they were newly minted. 
Thus I am in the position to state what I have to tell in an assured 
and tranquil tone that in the face of all doubts and reproaches carnes 
conviction. 

In a word, then, Laban, the son of Bethuel, became a father again 
during Jacob’s first seven years — and the father of sons. Recompense 
was vouchsafed to the man, along with increasing prosperity, for 
the unrewarded and rejected sacrifice, the little son in the jar down 
below. Not single recompense, but threefold. Three times, in the 
third, fourth and fifth years of Jacob’s sojourn, Adina, Laban’s wife. 
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that insignificant woman, was expectant, the very groans were proud 
with which she brooded over what she had conceived, wearing round 
her neck the symbol of her state, a hollow stone with a smaller one 
like a clapper inside it, and between prayers and bowlings she was 
brought to bed in Laban’s house and in his presence, kneeling on two 
bricks, to make space for the child before the gateway of her body. 
One midwife held her arms behind, another crouched m front of 
her to watch the gate. Despite Adina’s age all three births were suc- 
cessful and without danger to herself. They had brought many times 
food offerings to Nergal the red- beer, wheaten bread and even sheep, 
so that he being appeased his fourteen disease-bearing slaves might 
not mingle in the matter. And thus it was that in none of the three 
cases did the inwards of the labouring woman turn over, or the witch 
Labartu close the gateway of her body She bore three sturdy boys, 
and their vociferous claims turned Laban’s dull house into a very 
cradle of life One was called Beor, one Alub and one Muras. And 
after these three successive pregnancies and births Adiiia not only 
suffered no harm but actually looked younger and less insignificant, 
and adorned herself assiduously with head bands, girdles and neck- 
laces that Laban bought for her at Harran in the city. 

Laban’s heart was as glad as it was given his heart to be. He beamed 
— as well as he could — the drooping comer of his mouth looked less 
sour and more like a smug and even scornful smile. Taken all to- 
gether, his increase of business and heightened prosperity, added to 
the lucky renewal of fruitfulness to his loins, and the merciful relaxa- 
tion of the curse which had so long darkened his household in conse- 
quence of that unlucky speculation in the spiritual, justified all the 
self-complacency the man could have felt He had no doubt that the 
birth of his sons, like all the rest of his good fortune, was intimately 
bound up with Jacob’s presence and partnership, with the blessing 
of Yitzchak, he would have been wrong indeed to doubt it The bet- 
ter spirits of the wedded pair, in particular of Laban, in respect of 
the good business his nephew brought him, might have stimulated 
their conjugal activity enough to open the sluices of f ruitf ulness — in 
one way or the other Jacob’s influence was to be presumed. But that 
did not prevent Laban from feeling personal pride After all, it was 
himself who had been clever enough to attach the blessing-bearer to 
his house — the fugitive and beggar from whom prosperity obviously 
went forth wherever he came and even whether he would or no. 
Indeed, from the very moderate joy manifested by Jacob at the births 
of Beor, Alub and Muras, Laban deduced that he had very likely 
not wished for them at all. 

‘‘Tell me, now, my nephew and my son-in-law,” Laban might say, 
when he came out to the fields riding on an ox, to visit the flocks, or 
when Jacob in his turn brought them home for inspection, “tell me 
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whether I am not worthy of praise, and whether the gods smile upon 
Laban or no, when they rouse up to me sons in my old age and my 
wife Adina is big with them and brings them to birth, who before 
was so plain to look upon!“” 

“Verily,” answered Jacob, “thou hast cause to rejoice, and yet the 
matter is not greatly marvellous in the sight of the Lord Abram was 
one hundred years old when he begot Yitzchak, and it is well known 
that It was no longer with Sarah after the manner of women.” 

“Thou hast a dry way,” said Laban, “of setting great things at 
nought and diminishing a man’s joy.” 

“It IS little fitting of us,” responded Jacob with coolness, “to make 
too much of good fortune in which we may ascribe great share to 
our own labours.” 
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Chapter VI 
THE SISTERS 

THE UNCLEAN BEAST 

As the seven years drew on to their end, and the time approached 
when Jacob should know Rachel, he found he scarcely realized the 
truth, yet rejoiced beyond measure, and his heart beat mightily when 
he thought upon the hour For Rachel was now nineteen years old 
and had waited for him in the purity of her blood, invulnerable 
through It to evil spirits and sickness which might have snatched her 
from her bridegroom, so that she was indeed, in respect to her bloom 
and beauty, all that Jacob had so tenderly prophesied lovely to look 
at beyond all the daughters of the land, with her full and yet delicate 
form, the soft braids of her hair, the thick nostrils of her little nose, 
the sweet, short-sighted gaze of her slanting eyes and the friendly 
night that rested in their depths, lovely above all in the smiling way 
the upper lip lay upon the lower, and shaped the inexpressible charm 
of the corner of her mouth Yes, lovely was she beyond all others; 
but if I say, as Jacob always said to himself, that she was lovely most 
of all before Leah, that does not mean that Leah was uglier than any 
other maiden, but merely that she was the nearest object of compari- 
son, and suffered most of all next to Rachel. For it is quite possible to 
imagine a man less enslaved than Jacob to that single point of view, 
who might have preferred the elder daughter, despite the stupid gaze 
and the “tenderness” of her blue eyes, and the trick she had, both 
proud and bitter, of dropping the lids over their squinting stare. For 
Leah’s rich blond hair hung knotted in her neck, and she had the fig- 
ure of a fruitful woman, ripe for motherhood. Much might be said 
in praise of Rachel, that she did not vaunt her own charms above her 
sister’s, or take undue advantage of her lovely little face, the image 
and likeness of the full moon, as Leah’s might be of the waning one. 
Rachel was not so untaught as not to reverence the latter in right of 
its condition, and indeed at the bottom of her heart she disapproved 
of Jacob, that he so utterly rejected the thought of her sister and 
turned the brightness of his sole regard upon her — even though she 
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could not quite put out of her heart all feminine satisfaction in his 

preference. 

The nuptial feast was set for the full moon of the summer solstice, 
and Rachel too confessed that she longed for the coming of the festal 
day. Yet m the weeks just before she had been sad, weeping silently 
on Jacob’s shoulder and against his cheek, answering his anxious query 
only by a painful smile and a quick head-shake that dashed the tears 
from her eyes. What weighed upon her hearth Jacob did not know 
— yet often he himself felt sad as well Was she mourning over her 
maidenhead, since now the time of her blossoming drew to an end, 
when she should become a fruit-bearing tree^ Such is the sadness in- 
separable fiom life yet not from joy, and Jacob knew it too For the 
day of high marriage is the day of death and a feast of the solstice; 
the moon climbs to her height and from then on turns her face again 
to the sun, into which she will sink Jacob was to know her whom he 
loved, and begin to die For from then on he would not stand alone, 
living for himself and as lord of the world, he would be dissolved into 
his sons and m his person belong to death Yet he would love them, 
they who became the bearers of his divided and diverse lives, be- 
cause It was himself which consciously he had poured into Rachel’s 
womb. 

At this time he had a dream, which he remembered long on ac- 
count of Its strange mood of peaceful sadness. He dreamed it on a 
warm night of Tammuz, m the meadows by his flocks, when the 
moon’s sickle stood facing left in the sky, which at its fullness should 
usher in the marriage feast. But m the dream he was still upon his 
flight from home, or another flight, driven once more to ride into the 
red waste, and as before a jackal trotted before him, prick-eared, dog- 
headed, with tail held stiffly out behind him, looked round and 
laughed. It was a repetition of reality, yet the same reality; recurring 
to work itself out, since the first time it had been left incomplete. 

He was riding among loose boulders and dry shrubbery — naught 
else grew. The evil one wound among rock and bushes, appearing, 
disappearing, looking round. Once, when he had vanished, Jacob 
blinked; when he looked again, the creature sat in front of him on a 
stone, and was an animal still as to the head, the usual dog’s head with 
sharp upstanding ears and a projecting snout whose mouth ran right 
round to them, but his body was human down to the slightly dusty 
toes, and pleasant to look on, like the body of a slender youth. He sat 
on the piece of rock in a careless posture, one leg was drawn up, and 
he leaned with his elbow upon that thigh so that a fold came across 
his abdomen; the other was stretched out before him sidewise, the 
ankle on the ground. This limb, the delicate knee, the long, fine- 
sinewed, slightly curving leg, was a most pleasant sight. But a fell, 
the colour of yellow clay, began on the slender shoulders, the upper 
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back and breast of the god, merging mto the dog’s head with the 
wide jaws and crafty httle eyes, which suited the body so ill, was so 
painful a humihation of it, that one could only say how lovely, with- 
out It, that body might have been. As Jacob rode up he got a strong 
whiff of the pungent odour which, sad to say, the boy-jackal exhaled. 
And how sad and strange at once it was to see the figure open its wide 
jaws and address itself to speech m a labourmg, throaty voice 
“Ap-imt, Ap-mt” 

“It hath no need, son of Osiris, that thou troublest thyself,” Jacob 
said. “Thou art Anubis, gmde and opener of the way, as weU I loiow. 
And I had marvelled not to meet thee here.” 

“It was a blunder,” said the god. 

“What meanest thou!*” asked Jacob. 

“They were in error,” the other said, in his difficult speech, “they 
who begot me, the lord of the west and my mother, Nephthys.” 

“I am sad to hear it,” said Jacob, “but relate to me how it fell out.” 

“She should not have been my mother,” responded the youth, grad- 
ually learmng to manage his jaws in speech. “She was the wrong 
one The darkness was to blame. She is a cow, it is all one to her. She 
wears the disk of the sun between her horns, in sign that now and 
again the sun goes in unto her to beget with her the young day; but 
the bearing of so many radiant sons has made no abatement in her 
dull mdifference.” 

“I seek to understand,” Jacob said, “that that might be a danger.” 

“Very dangerous,” agreed the other, noddmg. “Blindly, in all the 
good-natured warmth of her cowishness she embraces all that comes 
to her, and dully passive lets it come to pass, though it happen only 
on account of the dark.” 

“That IS an evil,” said Jacob. “But which had been the right one, 
then, if Nephthys were not she^” 

“Dost thou not know^'” asked the jackal youth. 

“I cannot precisely distmguish,” Jacob answered, “between that 
which thou tellest me and that which I know of myself.” 

“If thou knowest it not,” the other responded, “then I could not 
tell thee. In the beginmng — not quite in the beginning, but nearly 
so, there were Geb and Nut The earth god and the heaven goddess. 
They had four children Osiris, Set, Isis and Nephthys. But Isis was 
the sister-bride of Osiris and Nephthys of Set the red.” 

“So much IS clear,” said Jacob. “And then these four did not keep 
the arrangement clearly enough in mind^” 

“Alas, no,” responded Anubis, “two of them did not. What wouldst 
thou, for we are feckless beings, heedless and distracted from birth 
onwards. Carefulness and foresight are base earthly characteristics, 
whereas what all has not carefreeness been the cause of in this lifeS” 

“It is but too true,” Jacob confirmed. “One must take care. For to 
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Speak openly, it dependeth on the fact that ye are all jdols God know- 
eth always what He willeth and doth He promiseth and keepeth to 
His word. He setteth up a bond and is true unto eternity.” 

“What god^” asked Anubis But Jacob answered him- 

“Thou feignest When earth and heaven mingle, then indeed come 
forth heroes and great kings, but no god, neither four nor one. Geb 
and Nut, thou hast thyself said it, were not quite the beginning. 
Whence came they 

“Out of Tefnut, the Great Mother,” came the prompt reply from 
the stone. 

“Good, thou sayest it because I know it,” Jacob went on in his 
dream. “But was Tefnut the beginning’ Whence came Tefnut’” 

“The secret, the unbegotten one, whose name is Nun, he called 
her,” responded Anubis. 

“I asked thee not his name,” said Jacob. “But now thou beginnest 
to speak sensibly, boy-dog. I had no intent to reason with thee. After 
all, thou art an idol Relate to me of thy parents’ error ” 

“The darkness was to blame,” repeated the evil-smelling one. “And 
he that carneth the scourge and the shepherd’s crook, he was care- 
free and distraught And in his majesty he sought for Isis, his sister- 
bride, and by mistake he came in the night upon Nephthys, sister of 
the red one. Thus she received that great god, thinking he was her 
bridegroom, and they were both enfolded in the utter unconcern of 
the night of love.” 

“Can such things come to pass’” cried Jacob. 

“With ease,” answered the other. “For in its unconcern night 
knoweth the truth, and in her eyes the lively prepossessions of the 
daylight are as naught For one woman’s body is like another’s, good 
to love, good to beget upon Only the countenance distinguishes one 
from another and is the cause of our choosing one and not another. 
For the countenance is of the day, full of livmg fancies, but before 
the night, that knows the truth, it is as nothmg.” 

“Thou speakest crudely and without feeling,” said Jacob, greatly 
disquiet “One may have ground to speak thus when one hath a head 
like to thine and a face which one must cover up only to be able to 
say that thy leg is pretty and well-favoured as it lies stretched out 
before thee.” 

Anubis looked down, drew his leg in beside the other one and put 
his hands between his knees. 

“Leave me out,” said he. “I shall one day be rid of my head too. 
Wouldst thou hear the rest of the tale’” 

“What happened’” asked Jacob. 

“In that night,” went on the other, “the lord Osiris was for Neph- 
thys like Set the red her lord, and she for Osiris like to the lady fsis. 
For he was on begetting bent and she on conceiving, and to the night 
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naught else was of importance. And they delighted one another in 
begetting and conceiving, for thinking to love each other they could 
but beget Then was that goddess pregnant with me, whereas it 
should have been Isis the true wife.” 

“Sad,” Jacob said. 

“When morning came, they parted in great haste; yet might all 
have been well, had not the god left behind with Nephthys the lotus 
garland that he wears, Set the red found it and roared aloud. Since 
that time he seeketh Osins’ life.” 

“As thou tellest it, so I know it,” said Jacob. “Then came the af- 
fair with the chest, into which the red one lured his brother, and slew 
him by its means, so that Osins, the dead lord, swam downstream into 
the sea in the sealed-up chest.” 

“And Set became king of all his lands and sat upon the throne of 
Geb,” concluded Anubis. “But it is not that upon which I would 
dwell, or which gives this dream of thine its point. For the red one 
was not for long king of the lands, for Isis gave birth to the youth 
Horus, who slew him. And lo, as Isis went searching and bewailing 
through the world, after her lost and murdered lord, and cried un- 
ceasingly: ‘Come into thy house, come into thy house, beloved, O 
beautiful child, come into, thy housed’ there stood beside her Neph- 
thys, wife of his murderer, whom the slam god had in his error em- 
braced, and went beside her whither she went, and they agreed to- 
gether in their grief and mourned together ‘O thou, whose heart 
beats no more, O lord of beauty, thee I would fam behold!’ ” 

“That was sad and friendly,” said Jacob. 

“And that,” responded the other from his stone, “is the meaning of 
the dream For who else was with her and aided her in her search, 
her roving and her wailing, then as well as later, when Set found the 
discovered and rehidden corpse and cut it up into fourteen pieces, 
which then Isis must seek anew^ Who but I, Anubis, son of the un- 
lawful wife, fruit of the murdered one, who was ever at Isis’ side in 
her erring and seeking, and as she wandered she laid her arm about 
my neck that she might lean upon me, and we lamented together: 
‘Where art thou, thou left arm of my beautiful God, where shoulder- 
blade and foot of his right side, where art thou, lovely head, and holy 
sex, which it seemeth is irreparably lost so that we are fain to replace 
it with an image made of sycamore wood^’ ” 

“Thou speakest obscenely,” said Jacob, “and like to the death- 
god of the two countries.” But Anubis replied. 

“And thou, where thou standest, shouldst have more understand- 
ing for such matters, for thou art a bridegroom, and shalt beget and 
die. For in the sex is death and in death sex, that is the miracle of the 
grave chamber, and sex teareth the bonds of death and standeth up 
against death, as it happened to the lord, Osiris, above whom Anubis 
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hovered as a female vulture and made his seed flow out of the dead 
and cohabited with him even as she mourned ” 

“It IS best now that I should awake,” thought Jacob And even as 
he still thought to see the god swing himself up from the stone and 
vanish, so that movement and vanishing were the same, he found 
himself lying under the starry night beside the sheep-pens. His dream 
of Anubis the jackal soon faded, it returned into his simple recollec- 
tion of the experience of his journey and he remembered it, after a 
while, only thus. But a faint melancholy, pleasant to feel, lingered 
still a while m his soul, m that Nephthys, wrongfully embraced, had 
yet sought and mourned with Isis, and the bereaved one been cher- 
ished and supported by the wrongly begot. 

THE WEDDING 

At this tunc Laban and Jacob often took counsel together over the 
approaching event and the nuptial celebrations, and how Laban in 
general thought to hold the feast, and Jacob learned that his father- 
in-law had ambitious plans and meant to celebrate regardless of 
expense. 

“It will cost me,” Laban said, “a pretty penny, for there are now 
many more mouths and I must feed them. But I shall not rue it, for 
lo, trade is not at all bad, rather fairly favourable in these times, 
thanks to many circumstances among which we should mention the 
blessing of Isaac. Therefore it is I can pay for more labour in the 
court, and have bought two maids in addition to that lazy Iltani, and 
they are quite seemly wenches, named Zilpah and Bilhah And on the 
wedding days I will give these to my two daughters, Zilpah to Leah 
my eldest and to the second Bilhah. And at the marriage will the maid 
be thine, and I will give her thee as dowry and her price shall be reck- 
oned as two-thirds of the mina of silver, according to our contract,” 

“I embrace thee in thanks,” said Jacob, shrugging his shoulders. 

“But that IS the least of it,” went on Laban. “For all the feast will 
be at my sole charge, and I will invite people on the sabbath from 
far and near and have musicians who shall play and dance, and I will 
lay two bullocks and four sheep upon their backs, and comfort the 
guests with drink until they see all things double. All that will be a 
heavy charge but I will bear it and not pull a long face for is it not 
my daughter’s wedding^ And besides I have in mind to make the 
bride a gift, that she may wear it and it will rejoice her heart. I 
bought It long ago of a traveller, and it cost much money, and I have 
kept it in the chest: a veil, for the bride to shroud herself in, that she 
may be holy unto Ishtar and a consecrated one, whose veil also thou 
shalt lift. It may have belonged to a king’s daughter in times past, be- 
ing the maiden garment of a daughter of princes, so artfully is it 
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embroidered throughout with manifold symbols of Ishtar and Tam- 
muz, but she, the spotless one, shall veil her head in it. For immacu- 
late IS she and shall be like one of the emtu^ like to the bride of 
heaven, whom each year at the feast of Ishtar, the priests at Babel 
lead up to God before all the people up the steps of the stairs and 
through the seven gates, and take from her some piece of her gar- 
ment and her ornaments at every gate, and at the last gate her shame, 
and they lead the holy maid naked into the uppermost bedchamber 
of the tower E-temenanki. There she receives the god upon the bed 
in the darkness of the night and exceedingly great is the mystery.” 

“H’m,” said Jacob. For Laban opened wide his eyes and spread out 
his fingers at the sides of his head and put on an air of sanctimonious- 
ness that in his nephew’s view suited him not at all. Laban continued 

‘'Of course, it is very fine and lovely when the bridegroom hath a 
house and court of his own, or is held in great esteem in the house of 
his parents, whence he cometh in great pomp to fetch the bride and 
to lead her in procession by land or by water to his own place, and 
his inheritance. But thou as thou knowest art but a fugitive and home- 
less man, fallen out with thine own, and sittest with me as my son-in- 
law, and I make no complaint. There will be no bridal procession by 
land or water, and you will sojourn here after the feast and the nup- 
tial night, but when I have come between you and touched your 
foreheads, then we shall do as is the custom of our land in these cases 
and lead you with singing round the court and into the bridal cham- 
ber Thou shalt sit there upon the bed with a flower in thy hand, and 
await the bride. For her too, the spotless one, shall we lead round 
about the court with torches and singing, and at the door of the 
chamber we put out the torches, and I lead the devoted one in unto 
thee, and leave you, that thou mayest hand her the flower in the 
darkness.” 

“Is that the custom and lawfuP” asked Jacob. 

“Far and wide, thou sayest it,” replied Laban. 

“Then will I also approve it,” responded Jacob. “And I assume that 
there will likewise be a torch burning, or a little lamp with a wick, 
that I may see my bride when I hand her the flower and also after- 
wards.” 

“Be silent,” cried Laban. “Would I might know what thou hast in 
thy mind, with thy unchaste speaking, to speak so before the father, 
to whom it IS moreover painful and bitter to lead his child in unto a 
man that he may uncover her and sleep with her. At least in my pres- 
ence hold thy lewd tongue and restrain within thyself thy over- 
great lustfulness. For hast thou not hands to see, and must thou also 
swallow up the spotless one with thine eyes to sharpen thy lust upon 
her shame and her maiden trembling^ Have respect before the mys- 
tery of the high tower!” 
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“Pardon’ ” said Jacob, “and forgive me. I have not meant it so un- 
chastely m my thoughts as it soundeth in thy mouth. Gladly would 
I have looked upon my bride with my eyes. But since it is far and 
wide the custom to do as thou sayest, I will be satisfied for the time.’’ 

Thus the day of the fullness of splendour came on, and the nuptial 
feast, and m the house of Laban, the prosperous breeder of sheep, and 
in his court, there was a slaughtering and a seething and roasting 
and brewing, so that everything steamed and all was bustle and noise, 
and all eyes watered from the smoke of the fires that burned under 
pots and ovens. For Laban was saving of charcoal and heated almost 
altogether with thorns and dung. And the master and mistress and all 
that were in the house, including Jacob, hurried on the work and the 
servants, to make hospitality for so many and to prepare the ban- 
quet, for the wedding would last seven days and for all that time the 
supplies must be inexhaustible, of cakes and buns and fish bread, of 
thick soups and plantains and milk dishes, of beer and fruit juices and 
strong waters, not to mention the roasted mutton and joints of beef 

— else shame and mockery would be the portion of the household 
And as they worked they sang songs to Uauntamku the fat, the god 
of the belly, the presiding deity of feasting, they all sang and com- 
posed them, Laban, Adina, Jacob and Leah, Iltani the idle and Bilhah 
and Zilpah the daughters’ maids, Abdcheba the twenty-shekel man, 
and the latest-acquired slaves. Laban’s sons in their little shirts ran 
boisterously among the press, slipped on the blood from the slaugh- 
tering and befouled themselves, so that their father wrung their ears 
and they howled like jackals. Only Rachel sat still and idle in the 
house — for she might not see the bridegroom now nor he his bride 

— and examined the costly veil, her father’s present, which she should 
wear at the feast. It was splendid to see, a magnificent specimen of 
the arts of weaving and embroidering: it seemed an unmerited piece 
of good fortune that such a thing should have found its way into 
Laban’s house and his chest; the man who let it go so cheap must have 
been greatly pressed by circumstances. 

It was large and broad, a garment and over-garment, with wide 
sleeves to put one’s arms m at will, so cut that a piece of it could ei- 
ther be drawn over the head to cover it or else wound about the head 
and shoulders, or else left to hang down the back. And the maiden 
garment weighed uncertainly in the hand, for it was heavy and light 
at once, and of unequal weight m different places. The background 
was of the palest blue, woven thin and fine as a breath of air, a misty 
nothing, to be squeezed together in one hand, and yet weighted heav- 
ily everywhere by the embroidered pictures which covered it with 
brilliant, glittering colours, carried out in close, fine work, in gold 
and silver and bronze, and every imaginable shade: white, purple. 
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rose and olive, likewise black and white, all blended together like 
paintings in bright enamel. And such clever pictures and designs^ 
Here was Ishtar-Mami, in various shapes, a tiny nude figure, pressing 
milk out of her breast with both hands, the sun and moon on either 
side. Everywhere the five-pointed star was repeated in varying col- 
ours, signifying god, the dove, the bird of the mother-goddess of 
love, was woven most often in silver thread. Gilgamesh, the hero, 
two-thirds god and one-third man, was displayed strangling a lion in 
the bend of his arm. One recognized the human scorpion pair who 
at the ends of the earth guarded the gate through which the sun goes 
down to the lower world One distinguished various animals, some- 
time paramours of Ishtar and transformed by her — a wolf, a bat, the 
same who had once been Isullanu, the gardener. But Tammuz, the 
shepherd, was represented by a brilliant bird, the first partner of her 
lust, to whom she had decreed weeping year for year; and there was 
not lacking the fire-breathing bull of heaven, whom Anubis sent 
against Gilgamesh because of Ishtar’s baffled longing and perfervid 
plaints The garment slipped through Rachel’s hands she saw a man 
and woman sitting at both sides of a tree, stretching up their hands 
to the fruit, while a snake rose up behind the woman’s back. And 
again there was embroidered a sacred tree, with two bearded angels 
on either side, touching it with scaly masculine cones to make it bear, 
while above the tree of life the female emblem hovered surrounded 
by sun, moon and stars. And likewise there were sayings woven into 
the veil, in broad-pointed signs, lying down or standing straight or 
slanting. Rachel made out: ‘‘I have put off my coat, how shall I put 
It on^” 

She sat and played with the bright-coloured weave, the splendid 
garment and veil; she wrapped it round her and turned herself about 
in It, she found new ways to drape its picture-book transparency. 
Thus she beguiled the time while she waited and the others prepared 
the feast. Sometimes she had visits from Leah, her sister, who also 
tried the beauties of the veil upon her own person and afterwards 
they sat together, and caressed each other, with tears. Why did they 
weep^ They alone knew — though I might go so far as to say that 
they had different reasons. 

When Jacob sat and mused, with swimming gaze, and all the tales 
that had written themselves in the lines of his mce and weighed down 
his life with their dignified burden came back and were present in 
his mind, as they had been on the day when he and his red-haired 
twin had buried their father, then there was one day, and one story, 
which possessed beyond all others this power of presentness, having 
inflicted upon him a defeat so devastating to his senses and so humili- 
ating to his feeling that his soul for long could not shake it off, and 
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only regained faith in itself with the advent of a feeling that was like 
a rebirth and lesurrection of those shamed and shattered ones. Pres- 
ent, I say, before all, was the story of his wedding day. 

They had all, the people of Laban, washed their heads and limbs 
in the water of the blessed pond, had anointed and curled themselves 
to their taste, put on their festal garments and burned much fragrant 
oil, to receive the incoming guests with a sweet savour. And they 
came, on foot, on the backs of asses, in carts drawn by bullocks and 
mules, men alone, men with women, even with children, if they could 
not be left at home the peasants and cattle-breeders of the neigh- 
bourhood, likewise anointed and curled and clad in festal garments, 
people like Laban, of the same heavy-handed tribe, with the same 
prosaic habits of thought. They saluted, hand to forehead, made en- 
quiry into the health of all and sundry, and then settled down in 
house and court, round cook-pots and shaded tables. Water having 
been poured over their hands and feet, they smacked their lips and 
fell to upon the lengthy meal, amid loud invocations in praise of 
Shamash and of Laban, father of the bride and giver of the feast The 
banquet was laid in the outer court of the steading, between the store- 
houses, as well as in the inner court round the altar, on the roof of 
the house and in the wooden galleries; and round the altar were 
grouped the musicians hired from Harran— they played on harps, 
drums and cymbals and likewise danced. The day was windy, the 
evening still more so Qouds glided across the moon, hiding lier al- 
together from time to time, a bad omen to many of those present 
though they did not expressly say so. They were simple folk, and 
made no distinction between complete darkemng and a cloud passing 
over her face. A sultry wind went sighing through the steading, got 
caught in the chimney of the storehouses, made the tall poplars creak 
and groan, and whirling among the savours of the feast, the odours 
of the anointed guests and the fumes of the cookery, mingled them 
all together in gusts of vapour, and seemed to try to snatch the flames 
from the tripods where nard-grass and budulhti-gam were burning. 
Jacob, when he recalled his wedding day, always recogmzed in liis 
nostrils that wind-driven mingling of spices and sweat and roasted 
meats. 

He sat with the family among the feasting guests in the upper 
room, where seven years before he had first broken bread with his 
stranger kin; sat with the master, his fruitful wife and their daughters 
at a table heaped up with dessert and dainties of various sorts, sweet 
breads and dates, cucumbers and garlic, and pledged the guests who 
lifted their glasses to him and Laban. Rachel, his bride, whom soon he 
should receive for his own, sat beside him, and he kissed from time 
to time the seam of her veil that enveloped her in its heavy picture- 
folds. She did not lift it to eat or drink; it seemed the consecrated 
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one’s hunger had been satisfied earlier. She sat quiet and silent, only 
bending meekly her shrouded head when he kissed her veil. Jacob too 
sat silent and dreamy, with a flower in his hand, a blossoming twig of 
myrtle from Laban’s well-watered garden. He had drunk beer and 
date wine and his senses were somewhat clouded, his soul could nei- 
ther free itself for thought nor rouse itself to observation, but was 
heavy inside his anointed body, and his body was his soul. Gladly 
would he have thought, glaaly comprehended how his god had 
brought all this to pass, how he had brought the beloved in the way 
of the fugitive, the human creature whom he had but needed to be- 
hold for his heart to elect her and love her for all time and eternity — 
beyond itself, and in the children whom his love would beget. He 
tried to rejoice in his victory over time, that hard time of waiting, 
laid upon him, it seemed, in penance for Esau’s undoing and his bit- 
ter weeping, to lay it at the feet of God the Lord, in thanks and praise, 
this triumph, for that it was His, God through him and his not un- 
achieving patience having enforced the time, that seven-headed mon- 
ster, as once the dragon of chaos, so that what had been but inward 
wish and waiting was now the present, and Rachel sat beside him in 
the veil, which in a little while he would be permitted to lift He tried 
to partake of this joy in his soul. But with joy it is as with the waiting 
for It; the longer one waits, the less it is pure joy, the more it is filled 
with practical activities and living needs. And when it comes, that 
joy so actively awaited, it is not of the stuff of the divine, but has 
become bodily present and has material weight, like all life. For the 
life of the body is never pure bliss, but a mixture, in part unpleasant, 
and if joy becomes the life of the body the soul does also, and is no 
longer anything else but the body, with the oil-soaked pores, whose 
affair that once distant bliss has now become. 

Jacob sat, and spanned his thighs, and thought of his sex, whose 
property this joy had now become, and which very soon might and 
must approve itself mightily in the holy darkness of the nuptial cham- 
ber. For his joy was marriage joy and a feast of Ishtar; it was cele- 
brated with over-eating and drunkenness, wreathed about with the 
odours of spices — whereas once it had been God’s affair and rested in 
his hand. And as once Jacob had been pained over the waiting, and 
forced to forget it in life and action, so now he was pained for the 
sake of God, who was the Lord of life and all the longed-for future, 
yet, when the hour came to pass, must yield his dominion to the spe- 
cial idols of the physical, in whose sign it stood. And therefore Jacob 
kissed the little nude figure of Ishtar, lifting the hem of Rachel’s veil 
as she sat beside him, immaculate sacrifice to procreation. 

Laban sat opposite, leaning forward with his heavy arm on the 
table and looking steadfastly at his son-in-law. 

“Rejoice, my son and my sister’s son, for thy hour is at hand and 
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the day of rewarding, and thou shalt be paid the reward according 
to law and contract for the seven years that thou hast laboured for 
my house and my business to the reasonable satisfaction of its head. 
And the reward is neither goods nor gold but a tender maiden, my 
daughter, whom thy heart desircth, and thou shalt have her after thy 
heart’s desire, and she shall be submissive to thee in thy arms. I mar- 
vel how thy heart may be beating, for the hour is big for thee, truly 
an hour of life like to be thy greatest hour, great as the hour when in 
thy father’s tent thou wonnest the blessing, as thou hast told me, thou 
crafty one and son of a crafty woman' ” 

Jacob did not hear. 

But Laban mocked at him with gross words before the guests- 

“Tell me, then, son-in-law, hear me and answer how dost feeP 
Dost thou quake before the bliss of embracing thy bride'’ Hast thou 
not fear as once in that matter of the blessing, when thou wentest in 
to thy father with thy knees shaking'’ Didst thou not say the sweat 
ran down thy thighs for dread and thy voice stuck in thy throat even 
when thou wouldst win the blessing away from Esau the accursed'’ 
Thou happy man, pray that |oy take not away thy manliness in the 
moment when thou needest it most — else the bride* might take it ill' ” 

They all roared with laughter in the upper room, and once more 
Jacob smiled and kissed the picture of Ishtar to whom God had given 
the hour. But Laban got heavily to his feet, swaying somewhat, and 
said 

“Come then, for it is midnight, come up to me and I will put you 
together.” 

The crowd pressed close to see Jacob and Rachel kneel down on 
the paved floor before the bnde’s father, and to hear how Jacob an- 
swered to the questions accordmg to custom. For Laban asked him 
whether this woman should be his wedded wife and he her husband, 
and if he willed to give her the flower — to which he answered yes. 
Asked whether he was well-bom, whether he would make rich this 
woman and fruitful her womb, Jacob answered that he was the son 
of the great and would fill her lap with silver and gold and make fruit- 
ful this woman like the fruit of the garden. Then Laban touched both 
their foreheads, and stepped between them and laid his hands upon 
them. Then he told them to stand up and embrace each other and 
that then they were wed. And he led the dedicated one back to her 
mother, but the nephew he took by the hand and led him in front of 
the guests, who crowded after, begmmng to smg. They passed down 
the brick staircase mto the paved court and the musicians left their 
stand and walked before them. Next came boys with torches and 
after them children in short smocks with censers hanging between 
chains. Jacob, led by Laban, walked ra the sweet-smelling cloud, with 
the white blossoming myrtle twig in his right hand. He did not jom 
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in the traditional songs that swelled up as they marched, and only 
hummed a little when Laban nudged him and told him to open his 
mouth. But Laban sang in a heavy bass and knew all the songs by 
heart, they were sentimental and amorous ditties about loving cou- 
ples in general, on the verge of their nuptials, and how on both sides 
they can scarcely wait. They told of the procession, coming out of 
the wilderness like pillars of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and frank- 
incense, and of the bridegroom walking, with the crown wherewith 
his mother crowned him on the day of his espousals. All this was 
about the procession in which they were actually moving, but the 
allusions did not fit Jacob, his mother was far away, he was a fugi- 
tive, and he was not leading his beloved into his mother’s house and 
into the chamber of her who had borne him. Just for that reason, it 
seemed, Laban sang the more lustily, honouring the pattern in the 
face of all present lacks, that Jacob might feel how different it was. 
And then the bridegroom spoke, in the song, and the bride gave 
ardent answer and they sang in turn long rapturous speeches of mu- 
tual praise and longing. Their bed was freshly prepared in the pan- 
elled chamber, they pointed one another the way thither, promising 
the greatest pleasure in the union of their nard-scented loveliness For 
his left hand would be under her head and his right hand embrace 
her, and sweeter than wine from the hills would be their mutual love. 
Thus they told one another in song, each painting m intoxicated lan- 
guage the other’s loveliness. And finally they charged the company 
to stir not up nor awake from voluptuous slumber either bride or 
bridegroom until they pleased. They implored the people in song, 
by the roes and by the hinds of the field, and the company took up 
the words as they paced and sang them with great heartiness, even 
the incense-bearing boys sang lustily if without precise understand- 
ing. And so they marched, in the windy, moon-darkened night, round 
Laban’s steading, once and twice, and came before the house and be- 
fore the house door of palm-wood, and Laban pressed through, with 
the musicians in the lead, and came to the bed-chamber on the ground 
floor, that likewise had a door, and Laban led in Jacob by the hand. 
He made light with the torches, that Jacob might see into the room 
and make out the position of table and bed. Then he wished him 
blessings on his manhood and turned back to the company that 
crowded about the doorway. They went away, singing as they went, 
and Jacob was alone. 

After long decades, and in his great age, and even on his dying bed, 
where he still spoke solemnly of it, Jacob remembered naught more 
clearly than how he had stood alone in the darkness of the bridal 
chamber, where it blew, and was draughty, for the night wind burst 
through the window-openings under the roof and out again through 
the openings on the side toward the court, getting caught in the car- 
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pets and hangings with which, as Jacob had seen by the torchlight, 
they had adorned the walls, and making a great flapping and clap- 
ping. It was the room above the archive and grave chamber, with the 
teraphim and the receipts Jacob could feel through the thin caipet 
they had put down the ring of the little trap door by which one 
went do\\ai. And he had seen the bed and he went towards it with 
his hands out. It was the best bed in the house, one of three, Laban 
and Adina had sat on it at that first meal seven years ago a sofa on 
metal-covered feet, with a round headrest of polished bronze. They 
had put covers on the wooden frame, with linen over them, Jacob 
could feel It, and there weie pillows against the headrest. But it was 
a narrow bed. On the table beside it stood beer and a little food. 
There were two tabourets m the room, also covered with stuff, and 
lamp-stands at the bed’s head, but there was no oil in the lamps. 

Jacob tried the lamps and discovered their emptiness, as he stood 
in the wind and the darkness while the tram was fetching the bride 
and filling house and court with the noise of their singing and the 
trampling of their feet He sat down on the bed and listened, the 
flower in his hand. The procession was leaving the house again, with 
the harps and cymbals at its head, bringing Rachel, his beloved, to 
whom all his heart belonged, and she walked there in her veil. Laban 
led her by the hand as he had done Jacob, perhaps Adina was there 
too, and the music of the wedding songs rose and died away. At last 
he heard the words: 

“My beloved is mine, he is altogether mine; 

I am a garden enclosed, full of pleasant fruits and full of the odours 
of the finest spices. 

Come, O beloved into thy garden^ 

Eat of thy pleasant fruits, take unto thee the refreshment of their 
juices^” 

The feet of those who sang were before the door, and the door 
opened a little so that snatches of the song and the music came 
through, and then the veiled one was in the room, ushered by Laban, 
who closed the door quickly and they were alone in the darkness 

“Is it thou, RacheP” Jacob asked after a little while, during which 
he had waited for those outside to move away from the door. He 
asks as one says: “Have you returned from your journey^^” when 
the traveller stands there in the flesh and it cannot be otherwise than 
that he has returned, so that the question is nonsense, only asked that 
the voice may be heard and the traveller does not answer but can 
only laugh. But Jacob heard that she bent her head, he knew it from 
the faint rustling and rattling of the light-heavy veil. 

“Thou beloved, little one, my dove, and apple of my eye, heart of 
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my heart,” he said fervently. “It is so dark . . . and bloweth . . . 
I am sitting here upon the bed, if thou hast not seen it, straight into 
the room and then somewhat to the right Come, then, but strike not 
against the table else a bruise will come upon thy tender skin and 
also thou wouldst knock over the beer I am not thirsty for beer, I 
am only thirsty for thee, my pomegranate. How good that they have 
brought thee to me and that I sit here no longer alone in the wind. 
Comest thou now^ Gladly would I come to meet thee, but that prob- 
ably I may not, for it is by law and custom that I hand thee the 
flower while sitting, and though no one seeth us, yet we will hold to 
that which is prescribed, that we may be well and truly wedded as we 
have steadfastly desired through so many years of waiting ” 

The thought overcame him, his voice broke. Memories of the time 
when in patience and in impatience he had arisen for the sake of this 
hour, laid hold on him mightily and moved him to the depths, and 
the thought that she had waited with him and now on her side saw 
herself at the goal of her desires stirred the tenderest emotions of his 
heart Such is love, when it is complete feeling and lust together, 
tenderness and desire, and while feeling made the tears gush out of 
Jacob’s eyes, at the same time he felt the tension of his manhood. 

“Here art thou,” he said, “thou hast found me in the darkness, as I 
found thee after more than seventeen days’ journey and thou earnest 
on among the sheep and spoke ‘Behold, a stranger^’ Then we chose 
each other among men and I have served for thee seven years and 
the time lies at our feet. My doe and my dove, here is the flower. 
Thou seest it and findest it not, and therefore I will guide thy hand 
to the twig that thou mayest take it, and I give it to thee and thus we 
are one But thy hand I keep, since I so love it, and I love the bones 
of thy wrist, so well known unto me that I know it again in the dark- 
ness, and thy hand is to me like thyself, and like thy whole body, but 
that IS like to a sheaf of wheat garlanded with roses. My sister, my 
love, let thyself down to me and sit by my side and I will move that 
there may be space for two and would be for three if needful. Yet 
how good is God, that He lets us be two alone together, thee by me 
and me by thee! For I love only thee, for the sake of thy face that I 
cannot now see but saw a thousand times and kissed for very love, 
for It is thy loveliness that crowns thy body as with roses, and when 
I think that thou art Rachel, with whom I have often been, yet never 
thus, and who waited for me and likewise now waiteth for me, and 
upon my tenderness, then a bliss cometh upon me stronger than I am, 
so that it overcometh me. A darkness enfoldeth us, thicker than thy 
veil which enfoldeth thee, thou purest one, and darkness is bound 
upon our eyes so that they see naught beyond themselves and are 
blind. But it is only they, thanks be to God, and not one of our other 
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senses For we hear each other when we speak, and the darkness can- 
not part us more Tell me, my soul, thou too art enraptured by the 
greatness of this hour^” 

“I am thine in bliss, dear lord,” she softly said. 

*‘That might have been Leah who spoke, thy older sister,” he an- 
swered. “Not according to the sense, of course, but in the way of 
speaking The voices of sisters are alike, indeed, and words come rrom 
their mouths with the same sound For the same father begot them, 
upon the same mother, and they are a little distinguished m time and 
move with separate movement, yet are one m the womb of their ori- 
gin. Lo, I am afraid, a little, at my own blind words, for I had lightly 
said that the darkness hath no power over our speech, yet I feel after 
all that It presseth hard upon my words and sinketh into them so 
that I fear somewhat before them. Let us be glad of the distinction, 
that thou art Rachel and I Jacob, and not for instance Esau, my red 
brother^ My forefathers and I, at night beside the flocks, have pon- 
dered much upon the person of God, who He is, and our children 
and our children’s children will follow us in our musings But I at this 
hour will say and make clear my words, that the darkness may roll 
back away from them: ‘God is the distinction’’ And therefore now 
I lift thy veil, beloved, that I may see thee with seeing hands, and I 
lay It carefully upon this chair that is here, for it is priceless with 
pictures and shall be handed down through generations, and be worn 
by beloved ones without number. Lo, here is thy hair, black but 
comely, I know it so well, I know the fragrance of it, I carry it to my 
lips and what power hath darkness over it^’ It cannot come in be- 
tween my lips and thy hair. Here are thine eyes, smiling night in 
the night, and their tender sockets and the soft places beneath them 
where so many a time I have kissed away the impatient tears, and 
my lips were wet from them. Here are thy cheeks, soft as down and 
the costliest wool of goats from strange lands. Here thy shoulders, 
which feel to mine hands larger than I see them in the day, and here 
thine arms, and here — ” 

He ceased. As his seeing hands left her face and found her body 
and the skin of her body, Ishtar pierced them both to the marrow, 
the bull of heaven breathed and its breath was as the breath of both 
that mingled And all that windy night did Jacob find the child of 
Laban a glorious mate, great m delights and mighty to conceive, and 
she received him many times and again and again, so that they counted 
no more but the shepherds answered one another that it was nine 
times. 

Later he slept on the ground beside her, for the bed was narrow 
and he gave her room and comfort for her rest, sleeping himself 
crouching beside the bed, with his cheek against her hand that hung 
over the edge. The morning dawned. Dim red and hushed it stood 
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before the windows, and slowly filled with light the bridal chamber. 
It was Jacob who first awaked, from the daylight between his lids, 
and from the stillness, for until deep into the night the feasting had 
continued, with much laughter and noise in house and court, and 
only toward morning, when the bridal pair already slept, had quiet 
descended. And also he was uncomfortable — though how joyfully 
— and waked the easier. He stirred and felt her hand, remembering 
everything and turned his mouth to kiss it Then raised his head to 
see his dear one in her slumbers. With eyes heavy and sticky from 
sleep, still unwilling to focus, he looked at her. And it was Leah. 

He dropped his eyes and shook his head with a smile. ‘‘Ah,” thought 
he, while even then a chill crept round his heart and into the pit of 
his stomach, “what madness, what a morning-after mockery^ Dark- 
ness was hung before mine eyes, and now that they are unblinded 
they see false things. Are then sisters so mysteriously alike, and show 
it in their sleep, though no likeness shows itself in their features?^ Let 
me look again’” 

But he did not look, because he feared to, and what he said to him- 
self was only a panic-struck gabbling. He had seen that she was 
blonde, and her nose somewhat red. He rubbed his eyes with his 
knuckles and forced himself to look. It was Leah who lay and slept. 

The thoughts tumbled over each other in his head. How came 
Leah here, and where was Rachel, whom they had brought m unto 
him and whom he had known this night^ He staggered backwards 
away from the bed into the middle of the room and stood there in 
his shirt, his fists to his cheeks. “Leah’” he screamed, in a strangled 
voice She sat up at once. She blinked, smiled, and dropped her eye- 
lids as he had so often seen her do. One shoulder and breast were 
bare, they were white and beautiful. 

“Jacob, my husband,” she said, “let it be so, according to the fa- 
ther’s will. For he would have it so and so arranged it, and the gods 
shall give me that to make thee thank both him and them.” 

“Leah,” he stammered, and he pointed to his throat, his breast and 
his brow, “since when is it thou^” 

“Always it was I,” she answered, “and I was thine this night ever 
since I entered in the veil. And always I was tender towards thee and 
ready as Rachel, since I saw thee from the roof, and have I not proved 
it to thee the whole of this night^ For say thyself if I have not served 
thee as well as any woman could, and been strong in desire’ And cer- 
tain am I in my inwards that I have conceived from thee, and it shall 
be a son, strong and brave, and we shall call his name Reuben.” 

Then Jacob cast back and bethought himself how he had taken her 
for Rachel this night, and he went to the wall and laid his arm along 
It and his forehead on his arm and wept bitterly. 

Thus for some while he stood, torn by his emotions, and each time 
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the thought returned, how he had believed and had known her, how 
all his joy had been delusion and the hour of fulfilment turned to 
shame, for which he had served and conquered the time, it was with 
him as though his stomach and his brain turned over within him, and 
he despaired with his whole soul. But Leah knew no more to say, and 
only wept likewise, from time to time, as she had done the day before 
with Rachel For she saw how little it had been she who had again 
and again received him, and only the thought that she would now in 
all probability have a fine son named Reuben came to strengthen her 
heart. 

Then he left her and rushed out of the chamber. He had almost 
stumbled over the sleepers that lay everywhere outside in house and 
court, in the disorder from the feast, on covers and mats or on 
the bare ground, sleeping off their debauch “Laban'” he cried, 
and stepped over forms that emitted surly grunts, stretched out and 
snored again. “Laban'” he repeated more quietly, for torment and 
bitterness and the fierce demand for a reckoning did not slay in him 
all consideration for these sleepers in the early morning after the 
heavy feasting. “Laban' where art thou'’” And came before the mas- 
ter’s chamber, where he lay with Adina his wife, knocked and cried 
“Laban, come forth!” 

“What, what'” answered Laban from within. “Who is it calleth 
me in the early dawn, after I have been sleeping"” 

“It is I. Thou must come out'” Jacob cried. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Laban. “So it is my son-m-law that calleth, and 
sayeth I, like a child, as though one could tell from that alone who he 
is, but I know the voice and wiU come forth to hear what he hath to 
tell to me in the dawmng, though just then I was enjoying my best 
sleep ” And came forth in his shift, with rumpled hair, and blinking. 

“I was asleep,” he repeated. “Such a deep sleep and domg me so 
much good. How comes it thou thyself sleepest not or dost accord- 
ing to thy new state"” 

“It is Leah,” said Jacob, with trembling lips. 

“Of a surety,” replied Laban, “and callest thou me in the grey dawn 
out of beneficent slumber after heavy drinking to tell me what I 
know as well as thou"” 

“Thou monster, thou tiger, thou devilish man' ” cried Jacob beside 
himself. “I tell thee not that thou mayest know it, but to show thee I 
know It and to bring thee to accounting in my torment.” 

“Take care of thy voice above all then,” said Laban, “that thou 
lowerest it considerably; that I counsel thee, if thou lettest not thy- 
self be counselled by the plain circumstances. For not enough that I 
am thy uncle and father-in-law, and thy master to boot, whom it 
beseemeth not to breathe upon with cries of murder, but also house 
and court lie full of sleeping guests, as thou seest, who in a few hours 
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Will go out with me to the hunt and take their pleasure in the wild 
and in the reedy places of the swamps, where we will set snares for 
birds, the partridge and the bustard, or slay a wild boar, that we may 
pour out a tribute of liquor to him Thereto my guests strengthen 
themselves in slumber, and I mar it not, and in the evening the drink- 
ing bout shall go on. But thou, when on the fifth day thou issuest 
out of the bride’s chamber, shalt loin with us in the pleasures of the 
chase.’’ 

“No pleasures can there be for me in the chase,” answered Jacob, 
“and my poor senses do not set that way, which thou hast confused 
and brought to shame so that they cry out from earth to heaven. For 
thou hast deceived me beyond all bounds, with cruelty and shame- 
lessness, and hast privily brought in Leah to me, thy elder daughter, 
in the place of Rachel for whom I have served thee. How shall I 
then deal with thee and with me^” 

“Hearken now,” said Laban, “there are words which thou hadst 
best not take upon thy tongue and shouldst shame thyself to utter 
them aloud, for in Amurruland there sits as I know a shaggy-haired 
man who weeps and tears his fleece and seeks after thy life, and he 
it is might well speak of deception. It is unpleasant when a man must 
blush for another man because he blusheth not for himself, and thus 
standeth it at the moment between thee and me because of thy 
ill-chosen words. Sayst thou I have betrayed thee^ In what respect^ 
Have I brought in unto thee a bride who was no longer unspotted 
and unworthy to mount the seven stairs into the arms of the god> 
Or have I brought thee one deformed and incapable in body or who 
cried out at the hurt thou gavest her, and was not willing and service- 
able to thee in thy lust> Is it after this fashion I have betrayed 
thee>” 

“No,” Jacob said, “not after such a fashion. Leah is great in con- 
ceiving. But thou hast gone behind me and duped me, and made it so 
that I did not see and took Leah for Rachel throughout the night, and 
I have given to the wrong one my soul and all the best of my 
strength, so that it repenteth me beyond my power to utter. This, 
thou wolf-man, hast thou done unto me.” 

“And thou callest it betraying and shamelessly likenest me to wild 
beasts and evil spirits because I held with the custom and as a right- 
eous man did not presume to reject that which is sacred and tradi- 
tional^ I know not how such things are in Amurruland or in the coun- 
try of king Gog, but in our land we give not the younger before the 
elder, that would be to smite tradition in the face, and I am a respecta- 
ble man and law-abiding. Thus did I what I did, and dealt wisely 
against thy unreason and like a father who knoweth what is owing 
to his children. For thou hast bluntly affronted my love to my eldest 
born, saying to me ‘Leah speaketh not unto my manly desires.’ And 
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therefore hast thou not deserved a correction and called down upon 
thee an admonishment^ For now thou hast seen whether she speaketh 
to thy manly desires or no^” 

“I have seen nothing at all,” Jacob cried. “It was Rachel whom I 
embraced.” 

“Yes, so the dawning hath proven,” answered Laban mockingly, 
“but the truth is that Rachel, my little one, hath nothing whereover 
to complain. For the reality was Leah’s but the intent was Rachel’s. 
And now have I also taught thee the intent for Leah, and whichsoever 
thou embraccst in the future there will be the reality as well as the 
intent ” 

“Wilt thou then give me RacheP” Jacob asked. 

“Of a surety,” answered Laban. “If thou wilt have her and pay me 
the legal price, thou shalt have her.” 

But Jacob cried. 

“I have served thee for Rachel seven years^” 

“Thou hast,” responded Laban with dignity and solemnity, “served 
me for a child. Wilt thou now have the second, as would be agree- 
able unto me, then must thou pay again,” 

Jacob was silent 

After a little he said “I will obtain the buying price and see to it 
that I contribute the dowry. I will borrow a mina of silver from 
people with whom I deal in trade, and I will likewise pay for presents 
to hang on the bride’s girdle, for some possessions have naturally, 
and without my will, cleaved unto me m this long time, and I am of 
more substance than when I first wooed for Rachel.” 

“Again thou speakest without any delicacy,” answered Laban, with 
a smug shake of the head, “and foolishly brmgest things to speech 
which It were better to bury in thy bosom, thou shouldst rather be 
glad if others also keep silent and dwell not upon them to rebuke thee 
for them, instead of shouting them aloud and making it so that a man 
must be ashamed for thee since thou art not for thyself. I will hear 
nothing of unexpected possessions and provocations of that sort. I 
will have no silver of thee as dowry and no gear, from whomever it 
be, as presents for the bride, but rather shalt thou serve me for the 
seconcf child as long as for the first.” 

“Wolf-man^” cried Jacob, hardly restraining himself. “And thou 
wilt give me Rachel only after another seven years^” 

“Who hath said so^” countered Laban, superiorly. “Who hath even 
so much as suggested such a thmg^^ Thou alone pratest without any 
reason and in thy haste comparest me to a werewolf; for I am a 
father and I will not that my child pine after the man until he is old. 
Go thou now to thy right place and keep thy week and thine honour. 
Then shall the second be given thee m all stillness, and thou shalt 
serve me as her husband other seven years.” 
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Jacob hung his head and was silent. 

“Thou art silent,” Laban said, “and canst not bring it over thyself 
to fall at my feet. Truly I am cunous, whether I shall yet succeed 
to awaken thy heart to thankfulness. That I stand here in the dawn- 
ing m my shift, disturbed out of my most needful slumber and deal 
with thee, it seems is not enough to engender in thee such a feeling. 
I have not mentioned yet that with the second child thou receivest 
likewise the second maid which I bought. For to Leah I give Zilpah 
as dowry, and to Rachel Bilhah, and two-thirds of the mma of silver 
that I give thee shall be reckoned in. Thus thou hast four wives over- 
night and a women’s house like the king of Babel, thou that sattest 
so lately barren and forlorn.” 

Jacob still kept silence. 

“Thou cruel man,” he said at last, with a sigh. “Thou knowest not 
what thou hast done unto me, thou knowest and thinkest not on it, 
I must believe, nor can have any imagining of it m thy iron heart. I 
have squandered my soul and all the best of me upon the wrong 
woman this mght, and that crusheth my heart together at thought of 
the right one for whom it was meant and I shall have to do with Leah 
all the week, and when my flesh is weary for I am only human, and 
it is sated and my soul all too drowsy for high feelmgs, then shall I 
be given the right one, Rachel, my treasure. And thou thinkest it is 
good so. But that can never be made good, which thou hast done to 
me and to Rachel thy child, and even unto Leah, who sitteth there 
upon her bed in tears because I had her not in my mind.” 

“Dost thou mean,” Laban asked, “that after the marnage week 
with Leah thou wilt have no more manhood left to make fruitful the 
second?” 

“Not that, may God forbid,” answered Jacob. 

“All the rest is whimseys and moonshine,” concluded Laban. “Art 
satisfied with our new contract, and shall it be so or no between me 
and thee?” 

“Yea, It shall be so,” said Jacob, and went back to Leah. 

OF god’s jealousy 

Such, then, are the tales of Jacob, written m the mien of the grey- 
haired man, as they passed before his swimnung gaze, that got en- 
tangled in lus eyebrows, when he fell into his solemn musing, either 
alone or with other people — and his look gave them a start, so that 
they nudged each other and whispered “Hush, Jacob is thinkmg of 
his stories' ” Many of them I have already told and put m their proper 
light, even some which lie further ahead in pomt of time, such as 
Jacob’s return to the west and the events thereafter, but seventeen 
years nch with mcidents and episodes remain to be filled in, of these 
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the most important being Jacob’s double wedding with Leah and 

Rachel, and the birth of Reuben. 

But Reuben was Leah’s and not Rachel’s, Leah bore to Jacob his 
first son, who later trifled away his birthright, being like water for 
instability, it was not Rachel who conceived and bore him, the bride 
of Jacob’s aifection did not present to her lord this child, nor, accord- 
ing to the will of God, Simeon, Levi, Dan or Judah, or any of the ten 
ending with Zebulun, although at the end of the wedding feast, after 
Jacob had left Leah on the fifth day and somewhat refreshed himself 
by going bird-shooting with the company, Rachel was brought in 
unto him — upon which event I will not further dwell. For I have 
already told how Jacob received Rachel, as the result of Laban’s 
chicanery he first received her in Leah, and it was in fact a double 
wedding that was held, the marriage with two sisters, one of whom 
he actually mariied but the other in intent — and in this sense what do 
we mean by actually? For from this point of view Reuben was after 
all Rachel’s son, conceived by umon with her. And yet she that was 
so ready and willing went empty away, and Leah rounded apace, and 
folded her hands in contentment over her burden, with her head 
meekly on one side and her lids dropped to hide her squint. 

She was delivered on the bricks, and displayed great talent, it was 
a matter of a couple of hours, perfect child’s play. Reuben shot out 
like a stream of water, and when Jacob, being hastily summoned, 
came in from the field, for it was the time of the sesame harvest, the 
infant was already bathed, rubbed oflf with salt and wrapped up in 
swaddling bands. He put his hand upon him, and m the presence of 
all the household he said: “My son.” Laban made a congratulatory 
speech. He adjured Jacob to be as untiring as himself, to add a new 
name three years running to his credit — and the newly delivered 
cried out joyfully from her bed across the court- Twelve years run- 
ning, without pause, she would be fruitful. Rachel heard it. 

Rachel could not be got to leave the cradle, it hung from the ceiling 
by cords, so that Leah could guide it with her hand. Rachel sat at 
the other side and looked at the child When it cried she got up and 
gave it to her sister, who put it to her swelling, milk-veined breast, 
looked on greedily as it suckled, growing red and steamy with satis- 
faction, and watching pressed her hands against her own delicate 
bosom. 

“Poor little one,” Leah would say to her. “Fret not thyself, thy 
turn will come. And thy prospects are far better than mine, for it is 
thee upon w-hom the master’s eyes are turned, and for once that he 
cometh to me there are four or six times that he is with thee, then 
how canst thou fail?” 

But whatever the prospects for Rachel, it was Leah, by God’s will, 
in whom they were fulfilled, for scarcely was she about than she was 
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again expectant, and went carrying Reuben upon her back and 
Simeon in her belly, and felt hardly sick as he began to wax, and 
found It no matter for sighing that he made her greatly misshapen; 
but was sturdy and of good cheer up till the end, and worked in 
Laban’s fruit-garden until her hour came and her face changed and 
she gave order for the bricks to be set up. Then came forth Simeon 
with the greatest ease, and sneezed. He was admired of all, and most 
by Rachel, and what anguish it gave her to admire him’ For the mat- 
ter stood a little differently this time, indeed: consciously and unde- 
ceived Jacob had begot nim upon Leah, he was hers entirely and 
beyond a doubt. 

And Rachel — how was it with the little one^ How blithely and 
earnestly she had looked in her cousin’s eyes, with what courage and 
loving readiness for life’ How confidently she had hoped and felt 
that she would bring forth to him children in both their likenesses, 
even sometimes twins’ And now she went empty away, while Leah 
rocked her second bom. How came this about> 

The letter of the tradition is all we have, when we seek to explain 
this melancholy fact. Briefly it says* “And when the Lord saw that 
Leah was hated he opened her womb, but Rachel was barren.” Just 
for that reason. It is an attempt at explanation, as good as another, a 
hypothesis, for we have no direct and authentic utterance of El 
Shaddai as to the meaning of this decree and doubtless one never 
existed. It would be proper, however, to reject the interpretation if 
I knew a better one; but since I do not, I prefer to consider this one 
as essentially correct. 

The kernel of it is that God’s dispensation was not primarily di- 
rected against Rachel, nor in Leah’s favour. Rather it constituted a 
discipline and an admonishment for Jacob himself, who, that is, was 
therein instructed that the soft and sentimental sovereignty he per- 
mitted to his feelings, the arrogance with which he cherished and 
promulgated them, were looked upon by Elohim with much disfa- 
vour — notwithstanding that this very tendency to selection, and un- 
bridled indulgence in arbitrary favouritism, this pride of feeling 
which would not submit itself to judgment but rather required all 
the world to take it at its own valuation, might be referred back to 
a higher prototype, of which it was in fact the mortal counterpart. 
Do I say although^ Precisely because Jacob’s glorification of his feel- 
ings was a duplicate of the other, it was punished. Anyone undertak- 
ing to speak on this point must take heed to his words, but even after 
the most scrupulous examination of the words I have quoted, there is 
no doubt that the motive power of the measure was God’s jealousy 
of a privilege which, as He sought to make clear by this humiliation 
of Jacob’s feeling, he regarded as his sole prerogative. I may be 
blamed for this interpretation, and it will hardly escape the objection 
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that so petty and passionate a motive as jealousy is inapplicable as an 
explanation of divine decrees. But those who feci the offensiveness 
of the interpretation are free to regard the decree as a relic, spiritually 
unabsorbed, of earlier and less disciplined stages in the development 
of the divine essence — primitive manifestations, upon which I have 
earlier sought to cast some light I mentioned, for instance, the facial 
type of Yahu, warrior and weather control, lord of a swarthy troop 
of sons of the desert who called themselves his soldiers, which dis- 
played harsh and violent traits as distinct from any holy ones what- 
ever. 

The bond of God with the human spirit active in Abram was a 
bond for the purpose of mutual sanctification, a bond in which hu- 
man and divine necessity wxre so mingled that one can scarcely say 
from which side, human or divine, the original impulse went out, 
but a bond, in any case, the existence of which betrays that the sancti- 
fication of God and that of man represent a dual process m which 
both arc most intimately “bound up.” Else, one might ask, why a 
bond^ God’s command to men “Be holy, even as I am holy’ ” already 
assumes the sanctification of God m man; it really means “Let me 
become sanctified m thee and be thou also sanctified ” In other words, 
the purification of God from the gloomy and violent deity into the 
sanctified one includes if we work it backwards that of man too, in 
whom It IS consummated by God’s urgent wish. This inward link, 
however, between the two situations, and the facts that God only 
attains His true dignity by the aid of the human spirit, and that man, 
on the other hand, only becomes worthy by contemplation of the 
actuality of God and its reference to Himself — precisely this highly 
connubial combination and reciprocity of relations, scaled in the flesh, 
and vouched for by the ring of circumcision, makes it understand- 
able that precisely jealousy, as a survival of God’s passionate and 
unsanctified stage, has remained longest with Him, either as jealousy 
of idols or perhaps of His prior right and prerogative of extrava- 
gant feeling — which is at bottom the same thing. 

For what was that uncontrolled feeling of one human being for 
another, which Jacob permitted himself for Rachel, and later, per- 
haps even intensifiedly, for her firstborn, but idolatry^ Jacob’s ex- 
periences with Laban may still, in part, be rightly understood as a 
just retribution for Esau’s sufferings and fate, as a squaring of 
accounts with him in whose favour the balance had inequitably been 
weighed down. But on the other hand when one considers Rachel’s 
sad destiny, and after that remembers all that young Joseph had to 
bear, so that it was only by exceeding shrewdness and adroitness in 
his dealings with God and man that he managed to give things a turn 
to the good at last, one feels convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that what we are dealing with is jealousy of the purest water and in 
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the most literal sense, not merely general and with respect to a pre- 
rogative, but highly personal jealousy of the objects of the idolatrous 
feeling by which it was roused to an avenging rage — in a word, with 
passion. We may call it a primitive survival, if we will, the fact re- 
mains that only in passion does the turbulent word of “the living 
God” rightly test and fulfil itself. After we have heard the whole 
story we shall realize that Joseph, however much his weaknesses in- 
jured him, possessed more understanding for this livingness of God, 
and knew better how to take skilful cogmzance of it, than his father 
who begot him. 


OF Rachel’s distraction 

Little Rachel, of course, knew nothing of all this. She hung on 
Jacob’s neck and said to him “Give me children, else I die.” He 
answered- “Little pigeon, of what avail is all this> For thme impa- 
tience maketh thy husband likewise to feel impatient, and I should 
not have thought that I could ever have such a feeling against thee 
in my heart. Truly it hath no reason that thou shouldst hang about 
me with prayers and tears Am I in God’s stead, who hath withheld 
from thee the fruit of thy womb 

He put It oflF on God, by way of saying that the fault was not his, 
and that he had given ample evidence that he was not to blame — 
for was he not fruitful in Leah^ To advise the younger sister to turn 
her prayers to God was the same as to say that the trouble lay at her 
door, m which, as in the vibration of his voice, he betrayed his impa- 
tience. It was natural that he should be irritated, for it was silly of 
Rachel to implore him for something for which he himself felt equal 
longing without making his disappointed hopes a reproach to her. 
Still, one must needs make excuses for the poor child, for if she re- 
mained barren, she had the worse end of it She was friendliness itself, 
but It was more than her woman’s nature could bear and not feel 
jealous of her sister, and envy is a solvent to the emotions in which 
much else besides admiration unfortunately comes to the surface, and 
the reaction simply cannot be the best in the world It could not but 
undermine the sisterly feeling between the two — in fact it already did 
so. Leah’s maternal status outweighed the advantage of her infertile 
co-wife, whose appearance was so much that of a virgin that the 
other must have been a hypocrite to be able to betray in her manner 
no trace of any consciousness of her superior worth. In the accepted 
and thoughtless phrase, the wife who had blessed her husband with 
children was the “beloved,” the other the “unloved” wife; a terminol- 
ogy hateful to Rachel’s ears, and utterly false to boot; it was only 
human that she could not be content with the fact, but must brmg 
it to speech and utter it. It unfortunately came to this, that she would 
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refer, with flashing eyes and paling cheek, to Jacob’s never con- 
cealed preference and his more frequent visits at mght — a sore point 
with Leah, of course, who, when it was touched upon, could only 
answer with a shrug that at least they did her no good. Thus sisterly 
tenderness was at an end, and Jacob stood embarrassed between 
the two. 

Laban looked gloomily on. He rejoiced that the daughter whom 
Jacob had scorned should now come to honour, but he suffered for 
Rachel, and also he began to fear for his shekels. The law-giver had 
set down in writing that if one wife went childless the father-in-law 
must return the money, for such a marriage was only a mistake. 
Laban hoped that Jacob had not understood this, but he might learn 
It any day, and when there was no more hope for Rachel, Laban or 
his sons might be faced with the prospect of paying Jacob in cash for 
his seven years’ service. The thought lay heavy in Laban’s belly. 

Therefore, when in the third year of her marriage Leah was again 
expectant, being big this time with the boy Levi, and on Rachel’s 
side there was no stirring whatever, it was Laban who came forward 
with the suggestion that there were certain measures which might 
be taken, in fact he demanded that something be done and introduced 
into the conversation the name of Bilhah, saying that Jacob might 
lie with her that she might bear upon Rachel’s knees. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that Rachel had suggested, must less advocated, 
this after all rather obvious resource. Her feelings with regard to it 
were much too mixed for her to do more than simply acquiesce. But 
it is true that she was on close and friendly terms with Bilhah, her 
maid, an attractive little thing, before whose charms Leah had later to 
abandon the field entirely; and her craving to possess the digmty of 
motherhood drove out all the natural disinclination she must have 
felt for acting as once her stem father had acted, and introducing 
with her own hands a substitute into Jacob’s bed. 

Actually the affair was done the other way round she led Jacob 
by the hand to Bilhah, who had scented herself beyond all limits and 
whose little head was swimming with bliss; having given the child a 
sisterly kiss and said to her- “Since it must be so, sweetheart, I am 
glad that it is thou. Be mother of thousands! ” The exaggeration was 
simply an expression of her wish that Bilhah might be receptive in 
her mistress’ place — which the child straightway was, announcing 
the success of the manoeuvre to her mistress, that the latter might tell 
her husband and parents. Bilhah bore the increase of her body in the 
ensuing months with little less stateliness than Leah hers, and Rachel, 
who was full of tenderness for the child from now on, and often put 
her ear and her caressing hands to Bilhah’s rounding form, could 
read in the eyes of all observers the mcreased respect which her 
sacrifice earned for her. 
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Poor Rachel' Was she happy? By means of a recognized resource 
in such cases, she had to a certain extent weakened the force of the 
divine decree. But her yearning heart was confused by the fact that 
her merit was waxing in a stranger’s body. It was a half-merit, a half- 
joy, a half-self-deception, sanctioned by tradition since needs must, 
but without flesh and blood confirmation m Rachel herself, the very 
children would be only half-real, the sons whom Bilhah would raise 
up to her and to the husband whom she so fruitlessly loved. Rachel’s 
had been the pleasure, another’s would be the pam. That was con- 
venient, but It was a sham and an abomination as well — not in her 
thoughts, for they consented to the law and the custom; but to her 
straightforward and vahant little heart. In these days she wore a 
bewildered smile. 

But she performed, piously and joyfully, all that was granted and 
prescnbed for her to do. Bilhah gave birth upon her knees, as the 
custom demanded. She embraced her from behmd with her arms, 
and hours long she shared in the labour, the shneking and the groans, 
midwife and parturient in one. It was not an easy birth, Bilhah la- 
boured for a full four and twenty hours, and at the end Rachel was 
almost as worn out as the mother after the flesh — and that was a 
gratification to her soul. 

Thus came into the world that scion of Jacob who was named 
Dan, only a few weeks after the birth of Leah’s Levi, in the third 
year of marriage. But in the fourth year, when Leah was dehvered 
of him whom she named Judah (praise God), Bilhah and Rachel with 
their umted powers presented to the husband their second son, and 
called his name Naphtali, for it seemed to them that he would be a 
wrestler. Thus Rachel had, m the name of God, two sons. And after 
this there were for the time no more. 

THE DUDAIM 

Jacob had spent the first years of his marriage almost entirely in 
Laban’s court, leaving to the under shepherds and hirelings the care 
of the flocks in the meadows, though he visited them from time to 
time, took a muster of their charges, and received the increase m 
animals and goods, which belonged to Laban, and yet not all, some- 
times not even the larger share For a good deal outside and even m 
the courtyard, where Jacob had erected several new buildings to 
store his goods, already belonged to Laban’s son-m-law, so that in 
time one might have spoken of the interminglmg of two flourishing 
businesses, and a sufficiently complicated calculation of interests, 
which Jacob obviously oversaw and controlled, but which had long 
since got beyond Laban’s power to disentangle, though he would 
never have admitted as much — partly because of fear to expose his 
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lack of understanding, partly because of the old anxiety lest he vex 
the blessing in the body of his overseer by meddling and criticizing 
in his affairs Things were going too well to risk that, he must wink 
at any irregiilai'itics he saw, and in truth by now he scarcely dared to 
open his mouth in matters of business — so obvious and overwhelm- 
ing was the evidence that Jacob was indeed the very child of his 
God. Six sons and “water-pourers” he had raised up to himself m 
four years, double that which Laban had been able to do in the near 
neighbourhood of the blessing His respect, if secret, knew no bounds, 
the only abatement of it was due to Rachel’s barrenness. One must 
give the man his head, and only be grateful that it seemed not to 
occur to him to break off and set out on his wanderings. 

The thought of return, of a resurrection from this pit and under- 
world that was Laban’s country had actually never been remote 
from Jacob’s thoughts — as little now after twelve years as it was 
after tuenty-four But he took his time, in the organic conscious- 
ness that he had time to take (for he was to live to a hundred and six) 
and had got out of the habit of connecting the idea of leaving with 
the time when Esau’s wrath might be supposed to have died down. 
Furthermore a certain rooting of his life in the soil of Naharma had 
necessarily come about, for he had lived through much in this spot, 
and the things a man goes through m a place are like roots which 
he sinks into the ground. But m the mam Jacob’s reasoning was 
that he had not yet taken enough advantage from his sojourn, was 
not yet heavy enough in goods. The underworld afforded two kinds 
of things* filth and gold. He had made acquaintance with the filth: 
m the shape of the cruel waiting and the even crueller deception with 
which the demon Laban had rent his soul in twain on the bridal night. 
And he had begun to lade himself with the riches — but not enough, 
not in abundance, whatever there was to take he must pack, and 
Laban must sStill bleed gold. They were not yet quits, the man must 
be even more thoroughly cheated — not for the sake of Jacob’s 
revenge but simply because it was fitting that the biter should be 
bit — though our Jacob had not as yet seen the effective means of 
carrying out the decree. 

All that put him off, and his business occupied htm. He was now 
much abroad in field and steppe, absorbed in breeding and trading 
on his own and Laban’s account, which might be, among others, a 
reason for the check in the flow of blessings in the shape of progeny; 
although his wives and their children, as well as Laban’s growing 
sons, were often with him at the sheep-pens, and lived there in tents 
and huts. Rachel had now become jealous of Bilhah, by whose help 
she had achieved sons of her own; she no longer suppressed her 
feeling, but forbade intercourse between master and maid, both of 
them readily bowing to her command. She herself remamed barren 
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into the fifth, then into the sixth year — or forever, as it unhappily 
seemed, also Leah’s body lay fallow — very much to her vexation, 
but It simply rested one year and then two, so that she said to Jacob 

“I know not what it can mean nor what sort of disgrace I am 
visited with that I am now empty and useless. If thou haddest only 
me It would not happen nor had I remained two years unblest. But 
my sister is all unto our lord, and taketh my husband from me, so 
that hardly can I help cursing her although I love her Perhaps this 
strife It IS that weakeneth my blood so that I bear no fruit and thy 
God thmketh no more of me But what was pleasing unto Rachel 
pleaseth me too, take then Zilpah, my maid, and lie with her that 
she may bear upon my lap, and I shall have sons through her If 
then I am already unworthy before thee, yet I will still have children 
in any case, for they are like balm upon the wounds which thy 
coldness makes ” 

Jacob scarcely denied her grievance. He told her that she too had 
worth in his eyes, but his words bore the stamp of indifferent polite- 
ness. In this he was blameworthy, could he not bring himself to show 
a little kindly feeling towards this woman, even though he had suf- 
fered so sorely through her means^ Must every kind word he gave 
her seem to him like treachery towards his own cherished feelings^ 
The day would come when he should bitterly repent the arrogance 
of his heart, but that day was still far off, and before it came his 
feeling was still to be vouchsafed its highest triumph. 

Leah had probably made the suggestion about Zilpah for form’s 
sake, as another way of hinting that Jacob should pay her more 
frequent visits. But the loftmess of Jacob’s feeling made him ignore 
or fail to see the point; he simply said that he was willing to avail 
himself of Zilpah’s aid in breakmg the dam in the stream of progeny. 
Rachel, of course, could not refuse her consent, especially after the 
high-bosomed Zilpah, who had a certain likeness to Leah and never 
found much favour in Jacob’s eyes, came humbly and begged per- 
mission of the favourite. Then Leah’s maid, in meekness and slavish 
compliance, received the master, conceived, and gave birth on the 
knees of her mistress, who helped her to groan. In the seventh year 
of marriage, the fourteenth of Jacob’s sojourn, she bore Gad and 
commended him to fortune, hkewise m the eighth and fifteenth the 
sweet-toothed Asher. Jacob had now eight sons. 

At this time, near the birth of Asher, occurred the episode of the 
ditdatm. It was Reuben who had the luck to find them — he was 
eight at the time, a swarthy, muscular lad, with inflamed eyelids. He 
already shared in the work of the early harvest, for which Laban and 
Jacob had come from the shearing, and which made the household 
labourers and hired hands to pant. Laban, the sheep-breeder, who 
when Jacob first came had sowed nothmg but one sesame field, now 
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after the coming of the water planted barley and millet, and above 
all wheat. His wheat field, enclosed in a clay wall and scored with 
irrigation ditches, was his most important one It was six acres in 
extent, undulating over a shallow rise of ground, and its loam was 
lich and strong If Laban let it lie fallow from time to time, as he 
never failed to do according to the time-honoured rule, it bore more 
than thirtyfold. 

This year was a year of blessing The pious labour of planting, of 
the plough and the scattering hand, of the hoe, the harrow and the 
watcr-pail, had been rewarded from on high. Before the ears formed, 
Laban’s cattle had had rich green pasturage, no gazelle had pilfered 
the fruit nor had locusts covered the land nor floods wrenched it 
away. The harvest stood rich in Ijar and Jacob, although known to 
be no farmer, this time gave evidence of the blessing in this sphere 
as well, and by deed and word bi ought about a thicker sowing than 
usual, with the result that though the kernels were somewhat fewer 
in the car, yet the whole yield was larger — enough larger, that 
Laban, as Jacob tried to make clear to him with figures, reaped an 
advantage, even though a fixed share fell to his son-in-law. 

They were all working m the fields, even Zilpah, who gave suck 
to Gad and Asher in the intervals of work, only the daughters of the 
house, Leah and Rachel, had remained home to prepare the meal. 
The harvesters swung their scythes among the corn, their bodies 
glistening with sveat, singing hymns as they worked; they wore 
sun-shiclds made of reed, and aprons of sheep-skm round their loins. 
Othcis cut straw or bound the sheaves, loaded them upon asses and 
ox-carts, which bore the blessing to the threshing-floor, where it 
was threshed by oxen, winnowed, sifted and stacked. The boy Reu- 
ben had shown himself a man among the labourers; now in the 
golden afternoon his arms were tired, and he sauntered away to the 
margin of the field There, by the clay wall, he found the mandrake. 

It needed a sharp eye, and a trained one, to have seen it. The 
coarse oval leaves showed only a little above the soil, invisible to any 
but an instructed gaze. It was by its berries, the dudaiin themselves, 
dark-coloured and about the size of hazel nuts, that Reuben knew 
what was underneath, in the earth He laughed, and praised God. 
He seized his knife, drew a circle round and dug until the root hung 
only by slender threads. Then he uttered a two-worded charm for 
his own protection and pulled out the root with a quick jerk. He 
had thought that it would shriek, but nothing happened. And yet 
it was a proper and well-shapen little sprite that he held by the 
topknot; white like flesh, with two legs, the size of a child’s hand, 
bearded and covered all over with fibrous hairs. It was a kobold, fit 
to make you laugh with amazement. The boy knew its properties; 
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they were many and useful, but m particular, Reuben knew, they 
were good for women. Therefore he thought at once of Leah, his 
mother, and ran home to fetch it her. 

Leah was delighted. She praised and complimented her eldest, 
gave him a fistful of dates, and warned him not to boast of the 
matter before father and grandfather. “Silence is no sin,’’ she said, 
and It was not necessary that everybody should know what they 
had m the house, it was enough if all should reap the benefit. 
“I will bide the time,” she finished, “and get from it all that it has 
to give. Thanks, Reuben, my eldest-born, son of the first wife, 
thanks that thou hast had her in mind. There are others that think 
not of her. From them hast thou thy lucky hand. Go now thy ways.” 

Thus she dismissed him and thought to keep the treasure for her- 
self. But Rachel, her sister, had been watchmg and seen all, who 
was It later used to peep about just so, and then prattle to his own 
undoing^ It was in her flesh and blood, along with her many charms, 
and she passed it on to her offspring She said to Leah: 

“What hath our son brought to thee^” 

“My son,” said Leah, “hath brought me nothing, or the merest 
trifle Wast thou by chance hereabouts^ For he brought me a 
beetle in his childishness and a bright-coloured stone.” 

“He hath brought thee a little earth mannikin, with the leaves and 
the fruit,” Rachel said. 

“Yes, he brought me that too,” responded Leah. “Here it is. See 
how plump and stocky it is. My son found it for me.” 

“Ah, yes,” cried Rachel, “thou’rt right, it is firm and fleshy, and 
hath many dudmm, full of seed.” She had folded her hands against 
her pretty cheek, almost she had stretched them out in entreaty. 
She asked: 

“What wilt thou make of it^” 

“Put a little shirt on him, of course,” answered Leah, “after I 
have washed and anointed him and lay him in a basket and wait for 
him to bring blessing on the house. He will frighten the demons of 
the air, that none of them enters into a man or into a beast in the 
stall. He will foretell the weather and find out things that are hid- 
den for the present or that he in the future. It wfll make a man 
proof against weapons if I put it in his clothing, and will bring him- 
gain in trade and grant him judgment before the judge even though 
he be m the wrong.” 

“How thou pratest^” said Rachel. “Know I not myself it is good 
for all that> But what else wilt thou do>” 

“I will cut off the top of the berries and make a brew that putteth 
to sleep him that smelleth thereat, and if he smell longer he shall 
lose his tongue. It is a strong infusion, my child, and who taketh 
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of It too much be it man or woman shall die the death, but a little 
is good against snakebite, and if one must be cut in his flesh it is to 
him as though it were the flesh of another. 

“But all that is as nothing,” Rachel cried, “and of what thou hast 
above all in thy mind, of that speakest thou not Ah, dearest little sis- 
ter, and dear Leah,” she cried, beginning to wheedle her, and to beg 
with her hands as a child does, “little vein of my eye, thou stateliest 
among daughters' Give me, I pray thee, of thy son’s mandrake, that 
I may be fruitful, for my discontent at my lack consumes my life, 
and I have such shame of mine own unworthiness' Seest thou, my 
doe, my golden-haired among the swarthy, thou knowest the virtue 
of the brew, and how it can bewitch men, and is like the dew of 
heaven upon the barrenness of women, that they may blessedly con- 
ceive and give birth with ease' Thou hast in all six sons, and I but 
two, which are not mine, what then are the dudahn to thce^ Give 
them me, my little wild she-ass, if not all then a morsel therefrom, 
that I may bless thee and fall at thy feet, for my desire is like a burn- 
ing fever!” 

But Leah pressed the mandrake to her breast and looked at her 
sister with threatening, squinting eyes. 

“Wliat sauciness is this"” asked she. “Cometh here the favourite 
and hath peeped and spied and will have my dtidaim^ Is it a small 
matter that thou takest my husband, daily and hourly, and wouldst 
thou take away my son’s mandrake also'* It is beyond all shame.” 

“Must thou speak so hatefully,” responded ^lachel, “and canst 
not speak otherwise even though thou wouldst" Put me not beside 
myself by thus wrenching the truth, for I would be tender with thee 
for the sake of our childhood days. Sayest thou I have taken from 
thee Jacob, our husband" TTiou thyself hast taken him from me, in 
that holy night when thou didest secretly with him, instead of me, 
and in his blindness he poured into thee Reuben, whom I myself 
should have received. And he would be now my son, if all had gone 
well, and would have brought me the stalk and the root, and if thou 
hadst asked of me I would have given thee.” 

“How thou talkest'” Leah rephed. “So thou wouldst have re- 
ceived my son" Why then hast thou not since that time conceived 
and wilt make spells and do magic in thy need' Well I know thou 
wouldst have given me nothmg. For hast thou ever when Jacob 
flattered thee and would take thee to him, said unto him, ‘Remember 
my sister too!’ No, thou hast but pined and languished, and given 
him thy bosoms that he might play with them and thought of naught 
at all but thy philandering. Now comest thou and beggest, saying: 
‘I would have given thee.’ ” 

“Ah, how hateful'” answered Rachel again. “It is all ugly and 
hateful, what thme own nature driveth thee to say, and I suffer 
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under it, yet for thyself I suffer more than all. For it is a curse to 
have power to utter naught but ughness when one opens one’s 
mouth’ That I sent not Jacob to thee when he would come unto 
me, was by no means because I grudged him to thee, may his gods 
and the gods of our father be my witness’ But I am now unfruitful 
into the ninth year of our marriage, and I am in despair, and every 
night that he chooseth me I hope ardently for the blessing and risk 
not to neglect it But thou, who mayest easily neglect it now and 
again, what purposest thou to do^ Thou wilt bewitch him with the 
dudatm^ and give me not of them, so that he may forget me and 
thou mayest have all and I nothing. For I had his love and thou 
hadst the fruit, so there was a kind of justice But now thou will have 
all, the love and the fruit, and I shall eat dust. So thmkest thou of thy 
sister.” 

And she sat down upon the ground and wept aloud. 

‘1 take now my son’s mannikin and go hence,” said Leah coldly. 

Then Rachel sprang up, forgot her tears and cried out in an im- 
ploring whisper 

“Do not so, for God’s sake, but stay and hearken. He would be 
with me this night, he hath spoken of it this morning when he left 
me. ‘Sweetest one,’ he said, ‘thanks for this time To-day the wheat 
shall be cut, but after the heat of the day I will come, beloved, and 
bathe me in the mildness of thy light that is like the moon’s.’ Ah, how 
he speaketh, our husband’ For his words are hke pictures and full 
of solemnity. Do we not both love him> But for to-night will I 
leave him to thee for the sake of the dudmm. Expressly will I leave 
him to thee, if thou wilt give me of them, and hide myself away, and 
thou shalt tell him ‘Rachel will not, she hath no taste for this night 
for billing and cooing. And thou shalt sleep with me, such were her 
words,’ ” 

Leah went red and pale. 

“Is It sooth,” she said, hesitating, “and wilt thou sell him to me 
for the dudaim of my son, that I may say to him ‘To-night thou art 
mme’^’” 

Rachel answered “Thou sayest ” 

Then Leah gave her the mandrake, leaves and root and all to- 
gether, gave It her hastily in her hand, and whispered with heaving 
breast^ 

“Take it, go, let thyself not be seen’” 

But she herself, as evening came and the people came from the 
field, went to meet Jacob and said* 

“To-night thou shalt lie with me; for our son found a tortoise and 
Rachel begged it of me at this price.” 

Jacob answered: 

“So I am of the worth of a tortoise and a tabbied box made from 
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the shelP I have no memory of being so resolved to sleep this night 
with Rachel! so hath she bought the certain with the unsure, and I 
give her praise But if ye have so agreed, so let it be. For a man shall 
not set himself against women’s counsel nor kick against their re- 
solved decisions.” 
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Chapter VII 
RACHEL 


THE OIL GAZING 

It was the little minx Dinah who was thus conceived— an ill-fated 
child. But through her Leah’s womb was opened anew, after a 
pause of four years the sturdy creature came again into action. In 
the tenth year of wedlock she bore Issachar, the bony ass, in the 
eleventh Zebulun, who would not be a shepherd. Poor Rachel' She 
had the dtidamt, and Leah bore the fruit. God would have it so, 
and for yet a while, until His will changed or rather reached a new 
stage, until a further segment of His scheme became plain in time 
and Jacob, the man of the blessing, was vouchsafed a joy fuller of 
life and more pregnant with suffenng than his time-impnsoned hu- 
man sense gave him to understand when he received it. Laban, the 
clod, had very hkely been right when he said, in his sluggishness 
over the beer, that blessing was strength and life strength and 
nothing else. For it is vain superstition to think that the life of men 
of blessing is nothing but happiness and shallow weD-being. For the 
blessing is in truth only the basis of their existence, gleaimng gold- 
enly through a plenitude of affliction and trial. 

In the twelfth year of marriage, the mneteenth of Jacob’s sojourn, 
no child was bom. But in the thirteenth and twentieth, Rachel be- 
came expectant. 

What a turn that was, what a new beginning' We may fancy the 
anxious, incredulous rejoicing, and Jacob’s weak-kneed exaltation. 
She was then thirty-one years old, no one still thought that God 
meant thus at last to smile upon her. In Jacob’s ejres she was Sarah, 
to whom the threefold man announced a son agamst all the laws of 
probability; he called her by the name of that early mother, as he 
sat at her feet and gazed through adoring tears into her pale and 
twitching face which to him seemed lovelier than ever. But their 
fruit, the long withheld, at length conceived, the child which had by 
inscrutable providence so many years been denied to their hopeful 
longings, it he called, while she was carrying it, by the primitive, 
archaic name of a youthful god scarcely any longer officially recog- 
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nized, though beloved among the people- Dumuzi, the true son. 
Leah heard it. She had borne him six true sons and an equally true 
daughter. 

But she had understood without that. Quite plainly and openly 
she told her four eldest sons, at that time from ten to thirteen years 
old, as good as grown, sturdy, competent, manly youths, withal rather 
ill-favoured and all of them with a tendency to inflamed eyelids 

“Sons of Jacob and Leah, we are undone. If she bear him a son — 
and as the gods see my heart I wish her joy and health — then the 
master will look no more at us, neither you nor the little ones, nor 
the children of the maids, and me least of all, were I ten times the 
first wife. For that I am, and sevenfold have his God and my father’s 
gods blessed me with motherhood. But she is the favounte, there- 
fore is she likewise the first and the only one, so proud is his feeling, 
and he calleth her son, who hath not yet seen the light, Dumuzi, ye 
have heard it. Dumuzi' It is like a knife in my breast and a blow in 
my face and like a weal is it in the face of each of you, yet must we 
endure it. For so it is my sons. We must be strong, I and ye, and hold 
our hearts in both our hands that they burst not against the injustice. 
We must love and honour our master though we were in future 
worthless in his eye, and he will look through us as though we were 
air. And her too I will love, and will enforce my heart that it may 
not curse her For it is tender toward the little sister, and mindful 
of our childhood days; but with violence it longeth to curse the 
favourite, her who shall bear Dumuzi, and so divided are my feel- 
ings for her that I am ill and sick of it in my very body and no longer 
know myself.” 

Reuben, Simeon, Levi and Judah caressed her awkwardly. Her 
red eyes were brooding and she gnawed her under lip. It was then 
it began. Then that stirred in Reuben’s heart the beginnmg of that 
sudden angry deed which he was to commit for Leah’s sake, and 
which would be the beginning of the end of his first-bom rights. 
Then that was planted in the brothers’ breasts that seed of hatred 
against the life which was as yet only a seed; the sowing begun of a 
harvest of unnamable anguish for Jacob, the man of the blessing. 
Did it then have to be so? Could not peace and blithe good feelmg 
have reigned among the tribe of Jacob, and events have taken a mild 
and even course of mutual toleration? Alas, no, if that which hap- 
pened had to happen, and if the fact that it happened is evidence that 
it must and was to happen. Very much happens in the world; and 
as we cannot wish that it might rather have peacefully remained 
unhappened, we may not curse the passions which are its instrument; 
for without passion and guilt nothing could proceed. 

The great notice that was taken of Rachel’s condition was in 
itself monstrous to Leah and a vexation to her spirit, her own healthy 
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pregnancies having passed with no attention from anyone. But 
Rachel, through hers, became as it were consecrated — a conception 
of which of course Jacob was the author, but which infected every- 
body in the house, from Laban down to the meanest of the stable 
hands They all moved about her on tiptoe, and spoke to her only 
in soft commiserating voices, with head inclined and hands describ- 
ing curves as though to caress the air about her person. All that 
lacked was the strewing of palm branches and the laying of carpets 
that her foot might not strike against a stone. Palely smiling she 
accepted all the adulation, less out of self-love than for the sake of 
the fruit of Jacob with which she had at last been blessed and in 
honour of Dumuzi, the genuine son But who can tell the difference 
between meekness and arrogance, in one endowed with the blessing^ 

Behung with amulets she sat, forbidden to lift hand in house or 
court, garden or field. Jacob forbade it. He wept if she did not eat 
or could not keep down what she had eaten, for she sickened from 
week to week, and it was greatly feared that she was afflicted by 
some evil spirit of the air. Adina, her mother, plied her with bandages 
and application of ointments made after some old recipe, whose 
effect should be twofold naturally emollient and healing, as well as 
a charm and protection against evil She ground up night-shade, 
garden cress, dog’s-tongue, and the root of the plant of Namtar, 
lord of the sixty diseases, mixed the powder with pure and expressly 
consecrated oil, and massaged the expecting one round the navel, 
with an upward motion, muttering as she did so, in a meaningless 
and mumbled jargon* 

“Bad Utukku, bad Alu, go away, bad death spirit, Labartu, 
Lamashtu, heart disease, gripes, head pains, toothache, Asakku, harm- 
ful Namtaru, go away, out of the house, by heaven and earth I con- 
jure you^” 

In the fifth month Laban insisted that Rachel be taken to a priest- 
seer at the temple of Sin, E-hulhul, at Harran, that her future and 
the child’s might be foretold. Jacob held to his principles, giving 
his voice against it and refusing his co-operation ; but that was out- 
wardly. Inwardly he was as eager as the others to hear the prophecy 
and the first to desire that no time should be lost. Moreover, the 
prophet in question, the old seer and temple incumbent, Rimanni- 
Bel — Bel-have-mercy-upon-me — a son and grandson of prophets, 
was a very popular and experienced soothsayer and oil gazer, who, 
according to the consensus of opinion, was a master of the art and 
had a constant stream of visitors. Jacob refused, naturally, to appear 
before him as a petitioner and sacrifice to the moon, but he was much 
too curious to hear whatever might be said, from any pomt of view, 
of Rachel’s condition, not to give way circumspectly to the parents’ 
wishes. 
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Thus they set forth, Laban and Adina, on the way to Harran, 
holding on both sides the bridle of the ass upon which the pale and 
pregnant woman sat, they led it with care that it might not stumble 
and shake her, and they dragged behind them the sheep for the sacri- 
fice Jacob waved them good-bye, he stopped at home, not to 
afflict his eyes with the pompous abominations of E-hulhul, nor vex 
his spirit with the sight of the house beside it, where lived the temple 
piostitutes and love-boys, whose embraces could be hired for the 
honour of the idol and the payment of a round sum of money. Thus, 
without personal contamination, he awaited the verdict of the son 
of seers, the prophecy of the gazing, which the others brought back 
with them. Clearly it had given them to think. He listened silently 
to their account of their experience in the temple precincts and 
before the face of Rimanni-Bel the oil gazer, or Rimut, as he was 
called for short. “Just call me Rimut,’’ he had said in his mildness. 
“For indeed I am called Rimanm-Bel, that Sin may have mercy upon 
me, but I am myself full of mercy for those who in their need and 
their doubt learn to sacrifice, and therefore shall ye say simply 
‘Mercy’ when ye speak to me, it is shorter and it suits my looks.” 
And then he asked what needful things they had brought with them, 
and examined the spotlessness of the offering and directed them to 
buy such and such spices for the burnt-offering at a booth m the 
mam court. 

A charming man, this Rimanni-Bel, or Rimut, in his white linen 
garments and cone-shaped linen cap, already old, but of lithe figure 
not misshapen by corpulence, with a white beard, a bulbous red 
nose and twinkling eyes which made one feel merry when one 
looked at them. “I am well-shapen,” he said, “unblemished without 
and within, like the sacrificial animal when it is well-favoured, and 
the sheep when there is naught to say against it. I am of the right 
height and girth, and my leg is crooked neither out nor in, nor have 
I lost a single tooth, nor am afflicted with disease of the scrotum nor 
do I squint. Only my nose is somewhat red, as ye can see, yet out of 
cheerfulness and mirth, and no other cause, for I am as sober as the 
purest water. I could come naked before God, as it was once the 
custom, as we read and are told Now we stand before Him m white 
linen, and in this too I rejoice, for it is pure and sober likewise and 
conformable to my soul. I cherish no envy of my brethren, the 
exorcizing priests, who do their mcanting in a red garment with a 
mantle, enveloped in terrifying splendour in order to throw into 
a fright all the demons and lurkers and sprites of the air. They too are 
useful and necessary and worthy of their hire, but Rimanni-Bel 
(that 1$ me) would not be one of them, nor one of the priests who 
do the washing and anointing, nor a possesed nor yet a wailing 
priest, not one of those whose manhood Ishtar hath changed into 
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the female, however holy it may be. I bear none of them the least 
grudge, my own skin fits me too well, nor should I care to practise 
any other kind of soothsaying than just the oil gazing, for it is far 
and away the most sensible, the clearest and the best Just between 
ourselves, in the augury from inspection of the liver and the oracle 
of the arrow a good deal of arbitrary choice cometh in, and also the 
interpretation of dreams and transports is not without sources of 
error, so that often I have privily to smile. But as for you, father and 
mother and pregnant child, ye have taken the right road and knocked 
on the right door For I am descended from Enmeduranki, who was 
king of Sippar before the flood, sage and guardian of the art en- 
trusted to him by the great gods, to look upon oil on water and to 
recognize, according to the behaviour of the oil, what shall come 
to pass. From him I am descended in a direct line from father to 
son, and the tradition is unbroken, for always the father made the 
son whom he loved to swear upon tablet and writing tool of Shamash 
and Adad and had him learn the work When the son of the seers’ 
down to Rimut, the blithe and blameless (and that is me). And I 
receive of the sheep, that ye may know beforehand, the hinder part, 
the fell and a pot of broth, further the sinews and the half of the 
entrails according to the tables and according to the array. The 
loins, the right leg and a goodly roasting piece the god receiveth; 
and what is left we servers of the temple have at the temple meaL 
Are ye satisfied^” 

Thus Rimut, the son of seers. And they had sacrificed upon the 
roof that was sprinkled with holy water, and had carried up four 
jugs of wine and twelve loaves of bread as well as porridge made of 
curds and honey up to the table of the lord, and had strewn salt. 
Then they had strewn spices upon the stands for the incense and 
slaughtered the sheep, the offrant held it, the priest slew it, and due 
offering was made. Very charming it had been to see the old man, 
Rimut, in the blamelessness of his limbs, perform the final dance 
before the altar and leap disposedly. Laban and his spouse could not 
say enough in praise to Jacob, who listened in silence and concealed 
impatience for the verdict. 

Yes, the verdict, the judgment of the oil — it had been rather dark 
and equivocal, one was not much wiser having it than before, it 
sounded both auspicious and threatening, but thus perhaps must the 
future sound if it speak at all, and it had spoken, at least they had 
heard a humming, as though through shut teeth. Rimanni-Bel had 
taken the cedar staff and the bowl, had prayed and sung and poured 
oil on water as well as water on oil, and observed the pictures made 
with the oil, with his head on one side. Two rings had come out of 
the oil, one large and one small, indicating that Rachel, the sheep- 
breeder’s daughter, would probably bear a son. Out of the oil when 
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shaken a ring had come on the east and had remained, the woman in 
travail would recover her health Out of the oil when shaken a bubble 
had come her protecting deity would stand by her in her hour of 
need, for it would be hard The creature would escape out of its 
need, for the oil had sunk and risen when water was poured in, it 
had divided and joined again; thus the creature, though after sore 
suffering, would become whole But since the oil, when water was 
poured, had gone down and then come up again and clung round the 
edge of the bowl, so indeed the ailing would arise, but the healthy 
belong to death “But not the boy'” Jacob could not refrain from 
crying out No, for the child there seemed to be a reverse process, 
according to the oil — but just here the matter became unclear to 
human understanding. The child would go down into the pit yet 
still live. It would be like the seed-corn that bears no fruit, save it 
die This, Rimut assured them, was unquestionably the meamng of 
the oil in parting when he poured in water and then joming again 
and glistening peculiarly on the side towards the sun, for this sig- 
nified the lifting up of the head from death. It was not very clear, 
the soothsayer had said, he himself did not understand it, he would 
not pretend to be wiser than he was; but whatever it meant it was 
reliable. But with respect to the woman, she would not see, accord- 
ing to the testing and the countertesting, the star of her son when it 
stood at Its highest, let her then beware of the number two. For it 
was in any case an unlucky number, but in especial for the daughter 
of the sheep-breeder, and according to the oil she should undertake 
no journey in the figure two, else she would be like an army that 
reacheth not the head of the field. 

Thus the speech and the muttering — Jacob heard it and nodded 
his head, at the same time shrugging his shoulders. What was to be 
said to it.> It was of some weight, having reference to Rachel and her 
child, but after all one must rely on oneself and leave to the future 
to make what it would out of its mutterings. Destiny and the future 
kept to themselves a free hand. Much might happen and not happen, 
and it would always be possible to make it fit the prophecy after- 
wards and say: “So that was what it meant.” Jacob mused for several 
hours over the nature of oracles in general, and talked about it to 
Laban, who was not receptive. Was an oracle by its nature the reve- 
lation of a future in which nothing could be altered, or was it like 
an admonishment to caution and a warning to human beings to do 
their part, that a threatened misfortune might not happen'’ That 
presupposed that the destiny and the decree were not fixed, that it 
was given to men to alter them. But if this were the case, then the 
future did not he outside of man, but within him, and how then could 
one read it? Moreover it had often happened that the misfortune 
that had been announced had been prevented by appropriate meas- 
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ures, or even without these measures could not have happened — 
which reduced both destiny and warning to a mockery and the sport 
of demons. The oil had said that Rachel would, after hard labour, 
be delivered of a son. But if she were neglected while in labour, if no 
incantations were said, the necessary anointmgs not carried out, how 
then would destiny act to bring about the fulfilment of its prophecy^ 
But then was it not sinful to try to bring m a good end contrary to 
destiny 

Laban had no use for such quibbling It was ill-considered, he said, 
tortuous, over-refined and carping. The future was the future; that 
was to say, it was not yet and so was not fixed, but it would one day 
be, and then it would be so and so; thus it was in a certain way fixed, 
that is according to its property as future, and that was all there was 
to say about it Yet judgments about it were enlightening and edify- 
ing to the heart, and these soothsayers were hired and paid to dis- 

E ense them, and they studied for years, under the protection of the 
mg of the Four Regions at Babel-Sippar on both sides of the river 
Euphrates, favourite of Shamash and beloved of Marduk — the king 
of Sumeria and Akkadia, who dwelt there in a palace whose founda- 
tions were fathoms deep and in a throne-room of unnamable splen- 
dours. Therefore Jacob was not to carp. 

Jacob had already fallen silent. Against Nimrod of Babel he cher- 
ished in his heart a profound suspicion inherited from the original 
wanderer. It did not make the pronouncement he had heard any the 
holier that Laban mvoked that mightiness in its favour, or that his 
father-in-law would never lift a finger without taking a soothsayer’s 
advice. Laban had paid for the judgnnent with a sheep and all sorts 
of edibles for the moon idol, and just on this account would be 
bound to rely on what he heard. Jacob, who had not paid, took a 
more detached view, but he on his side was pleased to have heard 
something without paying for it, and as for the future, at least in 
one point it was already settled* whether Rachel’s child was a boy 
or a girl. The decision had already been made, in her womb — only 
one could not see it. There was such a thmg, then, as a fixed future, 
and It was strengthening to the faith, after all, that Rimanni-Bel’s 
oil had pointed to a boy. And also Jacob was grateful for the practi- 
cal advice which the prophet had given, for as a priest and temple 
incumbent he had some knowledge of healing and had not been 
sparing (though there seemed to be a contradiction here, as between 
his two characters, since no healing could be any good against the 
future) of advice and counsel for the accouchement, mmghng 
charms and invocations with medical prescriptions in a most edifying 
manner. 

It went hard with little Rachel. Long before her hour — that came 
so near to being her last one — the treatments began, she had to drink 
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bad-tasting draughts, for instance a great deal of oil in which was 
pounded up a stone efficacious in pregnancies, she had to wear 
poultices of bitumen, swine’s fat, fish and herbs, yes, whole pieces of 
unclean animals which like the poultices were bound upon her 
body with cords. When she slept a kid-offering was always at her 
head, that the greedy demons might take it and leave her alone. 
Near her by day and mght there stood a clay doll in the image of the 
swamp-bom Lamashtu, in its mouth the heart of a suckling pig, 
which was meant to lure away the demons from the body of the 
pregnant one into the image, every three days one smashed it with 
a sword and buried it in the corner of the wall, meanwhile taking 
care not to look behind one. The sword was thrust in a brazier of 
burning coals, which Rachel had to have beside her, although the 
season was already very warm and they were near the month of 
Tammuz. Her bed was surrounded by a little wall of pap, and the 
three heaps of grain in her chamber were likewise put there by 
direction of Rimanni-Bel When the first pains began they hastened 
to smear the sides of the bed with the blood of a sucking pig and 
the house door with plaster and bitumen. 

THE BIRTH 

It was summer; the month of Tammuz, master of the herds, the 
mangled one, was already advanced some days. Since the great mo- 
ment when he knew that his true and most beloved wife was ex- 
pectant, Jacob had never stirred from her side, he had shared with 
his own hands in her care and treatment, renewing the bandages and 
ointments, and even once smashing and burying the image of 
Lamashtu: treatments and practices which were not commanded by 
the god of his fathers, but, above and beyond all the idols and sooth- 
sayers, might come from him after all, and in any case were the only 
ones there were to follow. Rachel — pale and wasted, heavy only 
in the body, where her fruit insensate and pitiless sucked up all her 
strength and her juices to its own advantage — would often carry his 
hand to where he might feel the muffled movements; and he would 
speak to Dumuzi through the fleshly veil and tell him to take heart 
and come forth into the dayhght, but in so doing to take care how he 
climbed over the hills that the dear shepherdess might anguish as 
little as possible. And now, when she gave a wry little smile and 
said shortwindedly that she felt it near, he fell into great excitement, 
called her parents and the maids, told them to make ready the bricks, 
and bustled aimlessly to and fro, his heart great with supplications. 

No praise could be too great for the readmess and courage which 
Rachel displayed. Valiantly, joyously, resolved to bear and to en- 
dure greatly, she entered upon the work of nature. And this not 
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for the sake of increased outward respect nor because she would now 
no longer be the childless and unloved wife of the popular phrase, but 
out of a much deeper, a more physical sense of honour — for not 
only human society has its sense of honour, the flesh knows one too 
and a better one, as Rachel learned when scatheless and for honour’s 
sake she became a mother through Bilhah. The smile she wore when 
her trial began was other than that bewildered one which the painful 
conscience of her flesh had then painted upon her face. The lovely 
short-sighted eyes alight with happiness rested in Jacob’s eyes, to 
whom she should now bear a child in honour; this was the hour to 
which in open-eyed readiness for life she had looked forward when 
the stranger, the cousin from afar, had first stood before her in the 
fields. 

Poor Rachel’ So glad she was, so full of good will for the work 
of nature — and nature showed her so little good will m turn, made 
it so hard for the brave sufferer’ Impatient for motherhood as she 
had been, sincerely convinced of her gift and aptitude, Rachel was 
probably in the flesh much less made for maternity than Leah the 
unloved, so that the sword of death hovered over her when she was 
brought to bed, and even at the second time it fell upon and slew 
her. Can nature so strive against herself, so mock the confidence 
and proud desire which she herself has emplanted in the heart^^ It 
seems so. For Rachel’s joyousness was not acceptable, her trust was 
given the lie— such was the lot that fell to her ready and willing 
heart. Seven years had she and Jacob waited m hope, and then for 
thirteen more been incomprehensibly disappointed. And now, when 
nature had at last and finally granted the longed-for boon, she asked 
a harsher price than Leah, Zilpah and Bilhah together had paid for 
all their maternal honours. Thirty-six hours, from midnight to mid- 
day and again through a whole night to the next middle-day the 
frightful labour went on, and had it lasted even an hour or a half- 
hour more it would have left her breathless. Even at the beginning 
Jacob grieved to see her disappointment, for she had dreamed of a 
swift, triumphant finish and now nothing stirred. The first indica- 
tions proved deceptive, long pauses supervened after the early pains, 
empty, silent and fruitless hours, in which she did not suffer, but 
felt weary and ashamed. Often she said to Leah. ‘‘With thee, sister, 
it was another matter,” and Leah had to admit, with a quick glance at 
her husband, that this was so. Then anguish would seize upon the 
sufferer, crueller and longer each time, yet when it passed, seemed 
to have been all in vain. She went from bricks to bed and from bed 
to bricks; the hours, the night watches, the times of the day came 
and went; she blushed and groaned for her unableness. Rachel 
shrieked not when her pains took her and would not let her go; she 
bit her teeth together and obstinately did her part; she would not 
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frighten her lord, whose soft heart she well knew, and who m the 
pauses of exhaustion kissed her hands and feet in the distraction of 
his soul. Her fortitude helped not at all, it was rejected. And 
after it was exhausted she shrieked indeed, wild and frenziedly, so 
that one would not have known her for the httle Rachel. For at 
this time — the second morning had then come — she was no longer 
in her senses, one could tell it by the hideous howling, for the voice 
M'as no longer hers, it was the demons yelling, and the sucking pig’s 
heart had had no power to lure them away from her body into the 
puppet. 

They were unavailing pangs, that merely held the precious suf- 
ferer in a gripe of relentless torture, so that the shrieking mask that 
was her face went blue and her fingers clutched the air. Jacob ran 
through house and court, knocking against everything, since he had 
his thumbs in his ears and his eight other fingers before his eyes. He 
called on God — no longer for a son, he had no longer any thought 
of him, but only that Rachel might have a peaceful death and lie 
quiet and released from these hellish torments. Laban and Adina, 
whose draughts and anointings and strokmgs had borne no fruit, in 
deep dejection muttered invocations and amid the shrieks chanted 
prayers to Sin the moon-god, reminding him how once he had sus- 
tained a cow in labour, and might now so untie the knots of this 
woman’s body and aid the pangs of the sufferer. Leah stood bolt 
upright in a corner of the room, her arms at her sides, hands lifted 
at the wrists, and gazed silently with her squinting blue eyes at this 
life-and-death struggle of Jacob’s beloved. 

And then came forth out of Rachel a final shriek, the last furious 
demonic yell, such as one cannot twice shriek without dying and 
not twice hear without losing one’s mind — and then Laban’s wife 
had something else to do than chant about Sin’s cow, for Jacob’s 
son had issued forth, his eleventh and his first, issued out of the dark 
and bleeding womb of \iie.~jyu7mzi-abm, true son of the abyss. 
It was Bilhah, mother of Dan and Naphtali, who came running, 
white-faced and laughing, out to the court whither Jacob had rushed, 
and with flattering tongue announced to the master that unto us 
a child is bom, and unto us a son is given and that Rachel liveth, and 
trembling in every limb, he dragged himself to the bed, fell down 
beside it and wept. She was covered with sweat, transfigured as by 
the hand of death, and she was singing in breathless exhaustion. The 
gateway of her body was torn, she had bitten through her tongue, 
and she was weary unto death. Such was the reward of her joyful 
readiness. 

She had no strength to turn her head, nor to smile, but she stroked 
his brow as he knelt beside her, and her eyes went towards the hang- 
ing cradle in sign that he should see the child was alive and lay his 
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hand upon his son. The infant had been bathed, it had stopped scream- 
ing, It was swaddled and slept. It had smooth black hair upon its little 
head that m issuing had torn the mother, long lashes and tiny hands 
with well-shaped nails It was not then beautiful — one cannot speak 
of beauty in so young a child. And yet Jacob saw as he had not seen 
in Leah’s children nor observed in the sons of the maids, saw at first 
glance, what filled his heart, the longer he looked, full to over- 
flowing, with reverent rapture There was about this newborn babe 
something ineffable, a clear-shining lovelmess, equability, sympathy, 
divine charm, of which Jacob, if not to understand, yet thought to 
recognize the essence. He laid his hand on the child and said “My 
son.” But as he touched it, it opened its eyes, which then were blue and 
reflected the radiance of its birthday sun shining high in the heavens; 
with Its tiny, strangely complete little hand it laid hold on Jacob’s 
finger, holding it in a gentle clasp as it fell asleep. Rachel, the mother, 
slept too, a profound slumber But Jacob stood there bent, a prisoner 
to his tender feeling, and gazed upon the brightness of his little son, 
perhaps an hour, until it nestled and whimpered for its food, and 
Jacob lifted it over. 

They called the boy Joseph, which bemg interpreted means in- 
crease — as when we name our sons Augustus. His whole name, with 
God, was Joseph-el, or Josiphya, but liking to think that the first 
syllable also had reference to the most high they spoke to him as 
Jehosiph. 

RING-STRAKED AND SPOTTED 

And now that Rachel had borne Joseph, Jacob was in a high and 
feeling mood, speaking only in a voice that trembled with emotion; 
and the self-satisfaction he showed was really culpable. The babe had 
been born at about midday, and the sign of the virgin had risen in 
the east, Jacob knew that it corresponded to Ishtar, the planetary 
revelation of divine femininity, and he insisted on seeing in Rachel, 
the mother, a heavenly virgin and mother-goddess, a Hathor and 
Isis with the child at her breast, while his son was a marvel and 
anointed one, whose appearance was bound up with a season of 
blessing and rejoicing, and who would be nourished there in the 
strength of Yahu He stands convicted of arrogance and lack of 
proportion. Mother and child are of course holy, but the most rudi- 
mentary regard for certain sensibilities should have prevented Jacob 
from making them into an image, in the most offensive sense of the 
word, and of little Rachel an astral divine maid. He knew, of course, 
that she was not a virgin, in the everyday meaning of the word — 
what sort of arrangement would that have been^ When he used the 
word It was only in a mythical and astrological sense. But he in- 
sisted upon the allegory with far too evident delight, tears of self- 
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indulgence standing in his eyes And since he was actually a shep- 
herd and the beloved of his heart was named Rachel, a ewe, what 
more natural, or even more charming, than that he should call her 
babe “the lamb.” But the tone m which he spoke of the lamb that 
had come forth out of the virgin was by no means jesting, rather 
it seemed to claim for the little rascal m the hammock the sanctity 
of the immaculate firstling and sacrifice of the flock. All the wild 
beasts, he said in his feivour, would attack the lamb, but it would 
conquer them all, and peace would come over all the earth and upon 
angels and men. And he called his son a branch and a shoot from 
the tenderest root, connecting it in his over-poetic soul with the 
image of the spring of the world and the beginning of that time of 
blessing m which the heavenly youth would strike down the mighty 
with the staff of his mouth. 

These were all emotional exaggerations But yet in Jacob’s mind 
the coming of the blessmg-time had, in so far as it was a matter of 
his own personal time, a very practical meaning. It meant the bless- 
ing of riches. Jacob was convinced that the birth of a son to the 
true wife was guaranty that his business affairs, however much or 
little they had secretly profited while he had been serving Laban, 
would now take a steep and decisive upward trend; that the filthy 
underworld would after this unreservedly bestow all the treasures 
of gold which it possessed. With the thought, indeed, was bound up 
a higher one, from the realm of feeling he envisaged his return, 
treasure-laden, to the upper world and the land of his fathers. Yes, 
the coming of Jehosiph was like a turning-point in the course of his 
life, which ought strictly speaking to have coincided with his de- 
parture out of Laban’s kingdom But that could not be, it was in 
Itself not advisable, Rachel could not travel; the recovery from so 
frightful a childbirth was slow and difficult and left her pale and 
weak, nor was the exhausting Eliezer journey of more than seventeen 
days to be thought of for the infant. It is surprising, it is almost ridicu- 
lous, to see how lightly these matters are sometimes decided and 
dismissed. Thus we are told that Jacob spent fourteen years with 
Laban, seven and seven; at the end of which Joseph was born and 
then he departed for home. And we are told expressly that at the 
meeting with Esau at the ford of Jabbok, Joseph came near and 
Rachel, and they bowed themselves But how could a babe at the 
breast draw near and bow^ At that time Joseph was five years old, 
and these five years it was that Jacob still lived with Laban after the 
twenty, and indeed under a new contract. He could not leave, but 
he could behave as though he meant to go at once, and thus put 
pressure on the clod Laban, for he could be got at in no other way 
than by exploiting the stark necessities of business life. 

So then Jacob spoke with Laban and said: 
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“Let my father and uncle graciously incline his ear unto my 
words ’’ 

“Before thou speakest,” Laban hastily broke in, “rather hearken 
unto me, for I have that which is pressing to say We can no longer 
go on as we are, and I cannot for long endure the absence of legal 
regulation in the affairs of men Thou hast served me seven and again 
seven years for thy wives according to our contract which is laid 
up below with the teraphim But since some years now, I think since 
six, contract and document are out of date, and there is no law 
any more, only use and routine, so that no one any longer under- 
standeth where he is. Thus is our life become like a house that is 
built without any level, and is, to speak openly, like the life of 
beasts. I see clearly, for the gods have given me eyes, that thou comest 
for a reckoning, since thou hast served me without conditions or 
contracted reward, for thou hast stored up all kinds of goods and 
possessions which I will not count, since now they are thine, and 
when my sons Beor, Alub and Muras have made long faces over them, 
lo, I have rebuked them. For it is a labour worthy of its hire, yet 
must It be governed. Therefore let us now go and make a new con- 
tract for another seven years and thou wilt find me ready to treat 
with any condition which thou art minded to make.” 

“It cannot be,” Jacob said, shaking his head. “Alas, my uncle 
wasteth his precious words, and need not have wasted them had he 
first listened to me. For I speak not to Laban in the matter of new 
contracts but in the matter of leave and permission to depart. Twenty 
years have I served thee, and thou thyself must needs bear wit- 
ness how I have performed my service, for I myself may not for 
the sake of seemliness take the words in my mouth which alone 
are fitting to use. Yet it would be fitting that thou shouldest use 
them.” 

“I deny it not,” said Laban; “that thou hast served me well and with- 
out reproach cometh not here to speech.” 

“And am grown old and grey in thy service, without need,” Jacob 
went on, “for Esau’s anger is long since spent and the ground there- 
fore that I have left my home The childlike nature of my brother 
the huntsman retaineth no longer any memory of the ancient tales. 
Years since might I have gone at any hour into mine own land, but 
I did It not And why did I it not^^ To give the ground therefor there 
are but words to use and the using of them would not be seemly for 
me since their quality is praise. But now Rachel, the heavenly maid, 
in whom thou art grown lovely, hath borne me Dumuzi, Joseph, 
my son and hers. Him will I take, with my other children, sons of 
Leah and of the maids, and mount and ride that I come into my 
land and my place and at length take thought for my own house 
as I have so long done only for thine.” 
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“That I would regret, m the truest sense of the word,” answered 
Laban, “and what I can do that I will, that it may not come to pass. 
Let my son and nephew speak freely and unfeignedly what he de- 
mandeth in the way of new conditions, and I swear to him by Anu 
and Ellil that he will find me well inclmed towards any reasonable 
demand.” 

“I know not what thou wouldst find reasonable,” Jacob said, “con- 
sidering what were thy possessions when I came hither and how they 
have extended under my hand, so that even Adina, thy wife, was 
drawn into the circle of growth and with unhoped-for vigour 
brought thee three sons in thy grey old age. Thou couldest have 
spoken, yet wouldst thou not speak, therefore will I also be silent 
and go ” 

“Speak and thou wilt remain,” responded Laban. 

Then Jacob named his condition, saying what he would have as 
the price of his staying another year or so. Laban had expected 
much, but not this. In the first moment he was staggered, and his 
mind wrestled with the problem first of understanding the demand 
and then of giving the needful counterstroke. 

It was the famous story of the speckled and spotted sheep, told a 
thousand times by fireside and fountain, a thousand times celebrated 
m strophe and antistrophe in honour of Jacob, the shepherd, and as 
a master-stroke of ingenuity and shrewdness — this story, of which 
Jacob himself, in his old age, as he sat musing, could not think with- 
out a smile that curled the thin lips through his beard. In a word, Ja- 
cob asked for the pied sheep and goats, the speckled black and white; 
not the ones already bom — we must understand the matter aright — 
but the speckled and spotted ones which should be dropped in fu- 
ture from Laban’s flocks; they should be his hire and be added to the 
possessions which he had for long stored up and accumulated in his 
uncle’s service. It was a matter of dividing between master and man 
the sheep which were bred from now on though not precisely in 
equal halves, for the larger half were white and the smaller pied, so 
that Jacob’s request was in the nature of selection. Yet both well 
knew that the pied were fat and fruitful more than the white, and 
Laban said so at once, with mingled anger and respect for his neph- 
ew’s cleverness and audacity. 

“Thou thinkest of things' ” he exclaimed. “A man might be stricken 
in sight and hearing at thy demands. So thou wouldst have the meck- 
led, the excellent fat ones'" Not that I have as yet said no, for I gave 
thee free to ask, and I keep to my word. If this be thy condition and 
thou persistest in it, otherwise thou wilt go hence and tear away my 
daughters from my heart, Leah and Rachel, thy wives, that in my old 
age I behold them no more, then be it as thou wilt. Yet must I frankly 
admit that the matter goeth to my heart.” 
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And Laban sat down as though he were taken with a palsy. 

“Hearken,” said Jacob. “I see that my condition smiteth thee sore, 
and IS little to thy liking. But since thou art own brother of my 
mother, and hath begotten Rachel, the starry virgin and my true and 
most beloved wife, so I will condition my condition that it may be 
less frightful to thee Let us then pass through all thy flock to-day, re- 
moving from thence all the speckled and spotted and all the brown 
ones among the sheep, and put them aside from the white, so that the 
ones know nothing of the others. And after that what is dropped 
speckled, that is my hire. Art thou satisfied^” 

Laban sat and blinked. 

“Three days’ journey,” he suddenly cried out “Three days’ jour- 
ney shall be set between the white and the pied, and there shall be 
separate breeding and tending between them, so that the ones know 
naught of the others, for so I will have it. And so it shall be sealed at 
Harran before the judge and laid by below with the teraphim and it 
is my absolute condition.” 

“It is harsh for me,” said Jacob “Yea, it is harsh and oppressive. 
Yet from the beginning have I been aware that my uncle thinketh 
with sternness, strictly and unbendingly m business matters. And 
therefore I accept.” 

“Thou dost well,” Laban answered, “for never should I have de- 
parted from It But hearken and tell me, which herd thinkest thou to 
pasture and to let pass under thy staff for thine own person^ The 
speckled or the white?” 

“It IS lawful and natural,” Jacob said, “that each shall guard his 
own, from which he shall have the profit, I will take then the pied 
ones.” 

“Not so,” cried Laban then. “By no means. Thou hast made thy 
demand and it is a mighty one. But now it is my turn and I will ask 
what seemeth to me the least and cheapest for the honour of the busi- 
ness Thou agreest with me anew m this contract But if thou art my 
servant then the interest of the busmess demandeth that thou guard- 
est the sheep that shall profit me, the white ones, not the ones that 
shall drop for thee, the parti-coloured ones. Beor, Alub and Meras, 
my sons, whom Adina so proudly bore in her old age, they shall 
tend the parti-coloured sheep.” 

“H’m,” Jacob said “So be that also, I will not obstinately set up 
my will against thine, thou knowest my mddness.” 

Thus the bargain was struck, and Laban knew not the role he 
played, nor how he was being fooled to the top of his bent. He was 
too slow-witted to see the point. He wanted above all to cling to the 
blessing, and reckoned that its effect would be strong enough to out- 
weigh the natural superiority of the speckled sheep. He knew that 
the white flock, from which, after the partmg of the herds, pied 
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yearlings were not to be expected, would propagate more freely un- 
der Jacob’s care than would the coloured ones under the faithful but 
heavy hands of his sons. Clod that he was' He reckoned, indeed, on 
the blessing, but without enough foresight to imagine the issue of 
Jacob’s shrewdness and inventive spirit, to say nothing of even 
dreaming of the plan which stood in the background of his son-in- 
law’s demand and concessions- the sagacious reasoning, based upon 
extended previous experiment, which was at the bottom of it all 

For we must not think that it was only after the bargain was struck 
and with intent to turn it to his advantage, that Jacob hit upon the 
deep device by means of which he bred his sheep ring-straked and 
speckled. The idea had originally been without thought of gam, a 
play of imagination, and tested in a scientific spirit. The bargain 
with Laban had to do only with its application. It went back to the 
time before Jacob’s marriage, when he had been an expectant lover, 
and his interest in breeding had been keenest and warmest, had origi- 
nated, in fact, out of sympathetic divination and emotional inspira- 
tion One can really not praise enough the intuition which showed 
him how to make nature confess one of her most miraculous secrets, 
and to confirm his discovery by experiment. He discovered the phe- 
nomenon of shock in pregnancy. He found out that when the female 
was in heat the sight of the parti-coloured animal affected the lamb 
which she then dropped, so that a parti-coloured animal was the re- 
sult. I must emphasize the fact that his curiosity was entirely abstract, 
that the pleasure was entirely intellectual, with which he set down a 
record of the successes he achieved. Instinct taught him, however, to 
conceal from Laban and from everybody else this insight he had 
gained into sympathetic magic; but the thought of turning his knowl- 
edge to his own profit was a secondary one, and only crystallized 
when he came to drive the new bargain with his father-in-law. 

To the shepherds, in their songs, the result was everything, the 
apparatus of a very clever piece of over-reaching. How Jacob had 
snapped his fingers at Laban’s precautions and systematically robbed 
him of his own; how he had taken rods of green poplar and of the 
hazel tree, and “pilled white strakes” in them and set them before 
the flocks in the gutters when they came to drink, where they were 
accustomed to copulate, how the flocks conceived before the rods 
and brought forth lambs and kids, ring-straked, speckled and spotted 
although they themselves were white; and how Jacob had done this 
especially at the spring running, whereas the later and less productive 
animals might be Laban’s, all this the shepherds said and sang to the 
accompaniment of their lutes, and held their sides with laughter over 
the priceless trick. For they had not Jacob’s piety nor his knowledge 
of mythology, and did not know the sense of duty which guided his 
action: first that he might be helpful to God the King in carrying 
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out His promise of riches, and secondly because that devil Laban had 
to be deceived, who had deceived him in the darkness with the stately 
but dog-headed Leah, because the saying had to be fulfilled which 
said that one did not leave the underworld save laden with the treas- 
ures which lay there so richly spread forth among the filth. 

Thus, then, it was: there were three flocks, the white, tended by 
Jacob, the brown and parti-coloured, watched over by Laban’s sons, 
and Jacob’s own flock, accumulated in the course of trade during 
these years, tended by his own servants and under-shepherds, to 
which from time to time were added the coloured yearlings dropped 
by the parti-coloured herd and the bewitched white one. And it was 
after this fashion that the man grew so heavy with possessions that 
It was the talk and the admiration of the whole region — the number 
of cattle, and maidservants, and menservants, and camels and asses, 
the man called his own. In the end he was much richer than Laban, 
the clod, or than all the owners of businesses who had been invited 
to his wedding. 


HOW THEY STOLE 

Ah, how Jacob remembered — how deeply, how clearly* Everyone 
realized it, who saw him standing sunk in solemn musing, and every- 
one took care to check his own manifestations in reverence for this 
many-layered burden of life and history. For the situation of Jacob 
the rich man had become precarious — God Himself, El, the highest, 
had perceived that the blessing was become out of sheer size un- 
wieldy, and given him corresponding instruction in a dream. It came 
to his notice, in other words, and was only too easy to believe, that 
his brothers-in-law, Laban’s heirs, had a certam disposition towards 
him, expressed in grumblings repeated by the under-shepherds and 
servants, who heard them from his cousins’ people at chance meet- 
ings in the courtyard. The fact that they had a ring of truth did not 
make them less disquieting. This man, Jacob, a distant cousin of ours, 
so he says, came hither before our time, a beggar and a fugitive, with 
naught but his skin, and our father in his goodness sheltered and cher- 
ished this good-for-nothing for the sake of the gods. And now, lo, 
the turn that things have taken before our face and eyes* He had fed 
himself on our flesh and blood and taken our father’s goods unto 
himself, and is waxed fat and rich so that it is a stench in the nostrils 
of the gods, for it is robbery in their sight and defraudeth the heirs of 
Laban It is time that something be done to re-establish justice in one 
way or another in the name of the gods of the country, Anu, Ellil 
and Marduk, not to forget Bel Harran, to whom we pray after the 
custom of our fathers, whereas our sisters, alas, the wives of this 
stranger, hold in part with his God and the Lord of his tribe, who 
teacheth him to make magic that the spring lambs are dropped speck- 
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led and our father’s property passeth to him according to a vile con- 
tiact which they made But we shall see who is to prove stronger on 
this ground and in these plains, when time proveth all the gods of 
the country, who have dwelt here for ages, or his god, who has no 
house but Beth-el, and that is naught but a stone on top of a hill For 
It might be that something would happen to the man, on the side of 
justice, and that a lion might tear him in pieces in the fields, which 
would not be a lie, for we are like lions m our wrath, Laban, our 
father, indeed is too faithful to his contract and feareth it where it 
lieth below with the little gods of our house But one might say to 
him that it w^as a lion and he will be satisfied. Indeed this robber from 
the west hath strong sons, two of whom, Simeon and Levi, c«tn roar 
that It maketh one to quake. But to us too have the gods given bronze 
in our arms, though we are children of an old man, and we could 
strike unexpectedly, without notice, at night when he sleepeth and 
sav It was the lion — the father would believe it easily. 

Thus Laban’s sons talked among themselves, talk not intended for 
Jacob’s car, but brought to him by the under-shepherds and servants 
whom he hired He shook his head over it, full of objective disap- 
proval, for without the blessing of Isaac, he reflected, these youths 
w ould have no breath of life in their nostrils — to it was owing all of 
Laban’s prosperity, and they ought to feel shame at plotting thus 
against him who was in truth the source of their being But aside 
from this he felt disquiet, and from that hour onwards he tried to 
read Laban’s countenance and learn how it stood with the master of 
the house in the matter, whether he would be disposed to believe that 
it was a wild beast who had killed Jacob, if his sons said so. He 
searched the man’s face when he came out upon his ox to see after 
the breeding, and found that he must search again, rode himself to 
the steading to discuss the shearing and studied the heavy face anew. 
And behold, it was no more towards him as it had been the day before 
and the day before that, it did not respond to his searching gaze, the 
features seemed to sag and not one time did the man raise his eyes to 
Jacob, but they were averted and downcast as he discussed the most 
necessary matters with his son-in-law, so that after this second read- 
ing it was clear and certain to Jacob that not only would the man 
believe m the ravening beast, but he would thank it in his heart. 

Then Jacob knew enough and he heard God’s voice in a dream as 
soon as he fell asleep, and it said: “See that thou goest hence,” and 
urged him* “Pack up all that thou hast, and rather to-day than to- 
morrow, and take thy wives and thy children and all that has grown 
unto thee through Me in all this time, and roll away heavily home- 
wards in the direction of the Mount of Gilead, ana I will be with 
thee.” 
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The command was in general terms, consideration and arrange- 
ment of the details were the part of man, and m silence, cautiously, 
Jacob began to set in motion his flight out of the underworld. And 
first he sent for his wives where he was in the fields, Leah and Rachel, 
daughters of the house, to consider with them and be assured of their 
attachment As for the concubines it was not a matter of their con- 
sentmg for they would obey. 

“Thus IS It,” he said to them when all three squatted before his tent 
together, “and so and so. Your later brethren seek after my life for 
the sake of my goods, which are yours and the inheritance of our 
children. And when I search in your father’s face to learn if he would 
shield me from their evil counsel, I find that he looketh not at me, as 
he did yesterday and the day before, but rather not at all, letting the 
one half of his face hang down as though he were stricken nor will 
the other half know anythmg of me. But how is this^’ For I have 
served him with all my powers. Three times seven and four years 
long, but he hath betrayed me and made my hire accordmg as he 
would, and saying it is the harshness of the life of trade But the God 
at Beth-el, the God of my father, hath not permitted him to do me 
any harm, rather hath He turned all things m my favour. And when 
It was said the pied yearlings shall be thy hire, lo the rams leaped and 
the whole herd bare speckled, so that your father’s possessions were 
turned from him to me. Therefore shall I now die, and it shall be said 
a hon hath eaten him. But the Lord at Beth-el to whom I have 
anointed the stone, he will that I should live and grow old, and there- 
fore He hath commanded me m a dream to take what is mine and go 
secretly across the water into the land of my fathers. I have spoken. 
Speak ye now.” 

It proved that the women were with one voice of the opinion of 
God — how should they be otherwise^ Poor Laban' Probably he 
would have lost even if it had been anything like a choice that was 
set before them, as was hardly the case. They were Jacob’s Their 
purchase price had been paid in fourteen years Under normal cir- 
cumstances their master and purchaser would long ago have taken 
them from the house of their fathers into the bosom of his own tribe. 
They had been the mothers of eight of his children even before na- 
ture at length acted, and Jacob made finally fruitful the earliest wooed 
and rightful bride. Should they let him go, with the sons and with 
Dinah, Leah’s daughter, m order to hang upon their own father.:" 
Should he flee alone with the riches which his God had turned aside 
from their father to him and their children:" Or should they betray 
the plan to their father and brothers that he might be lost indeed’ All 
impossible. Each one more impossible than the rest. And besides they 
loved bim, yes, they had vied m love for him smce the day of his 
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coming, and no moment had ever been better than this for each to be 
more devoted than the other. They clung to him on both sides and 
spoke both at once 

am thine’ How the other feeleth, I know not and ask not But 
I am thine, where thou art and whither thou goest Stealest thou 
away, then steal me with thee and all that Abraham’s God hath given 
thee, and may Nabii, the guide and the god of thieves, be with us’” 

“Thank you,” Jacob replied. “Thanks to you both equally. The 
third day from to-day Laban cometh out to the shearing of his flock. 
Thereafter he journeyeth three days’ journey, to shear his speckled 
sheep, with Beor, Alub and Muras And when he is gone I will gather 
together my flocks which are in the midst between here and there, 
the herds which God hath given me, and the sixth day from now, 
when Laban is far off, we shall all draw off heavy laden and go to- 
wards the river Prath and towards Gilead Go, for I love you both 
almost alike. But thou, Rachel, apple of my eye, have a care for the 
lamb of the virgin, Jehosiph, the true son, that the journey may not 
be hard for him, and look that thou provide warm coverings for the 
cold nights, for the shoot is tender as the stock from which it sprung 
with so much anguish and pam. Go, then, and do according to my 
words.” 

Thus, and in yet more detail, was the flight appointed, on which 
Jacob m his old age looked back with the same mixed feelings of 
excitement and cunning. But he was always moved to remember, and 
talked about it to the day of his death, what Rachel, the little one, had 
done in her sweet simplicity and slyness. She did it quite alone, no 
one else knew, and not until afterwards did she confess it to Jacob; 
not to burden his conscience with her act, that he might swear with 
a pure heart before Laban And what was it she did^ Since they were 
stealing away, and all the world stood in the sign of Nabu, so stole she 
likewise When Laban was gone to the shearing, and all was quiet in 
the house, she descended through the trap door into the grave- 
chamber, where the receipts were, took Laban’s little house gods, the 
teraphim, one after the other, by their bearded and their feminine lit- 
tle heads, stuck them under her arm and m her girdle, held a pair in 
her hand and slipped back unseen into the women’s quarters, to cover 
up the images among the household goods and take them upon the 
tnievish journey. In truth there was much confusion in her little head 
— It was precisely that which moved Jacob so, when he heard of it, 
with emotion and concern. For according to her confession she was 
won over through her love of him to his God the Highest and Only 
One, and had abjured her childhood’s gods. Yet in her secret heart 
she was still partly idolater, at least she thought it better to be on the 
safe side. At all events, she took away Laban’s soothsayers and coun- 
sellors that they might not give him knowledge of the fugitives’ 
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route, and kept them as protection against pursuit, which in the local 
view was one of their virtues. She knew how Laban leaned upon these 
little men and these little Ishtar women, how highly he treasured 
them, yet she stole them from him for Jacob’s sake No wonder Ja- 
cob kissed her moist-eyed, when she confessed the deed, and only re- 
proved her quite mildly and incidentally for her muddle-headedness 
and because she had made him to forswear himself with a bodily oath 
before Laban, when the latter had overtaken them; for he had blindly 
staked all their lives that the gods were not under his roof. 

THE PURSUIT 

The teraphim did not in this instance display their efficacy as pro- 
tectors — perhaps because they did not want to turn against their 
lawful owners. That Yitzchak’s son had fled, with his wives and their 
maids and their eleven offspring and all their goods, and of course 
gone westwards, Laban learned on the third day, he had scarcely 
reached the place where the speckled and pied sheep were to be 
sheared when he heard it from the servants and watchers who had in 
fact expected a better reward than they got for their loyalty, for 
Laban all but beat them. The furious man hurried home, where he 
discovered the theft of the idols and thence took up the pursuit, with 
his sons and a band of armed men. 

Yes, It was just like twenty-five years before, on Jacob’s journey 
hither, when he had had Eliphaz at his heels; again he saw himself 
pursued, more formidably even than before, because this time the 
pursuing forces could move far lighter than this long train of cattle, 
pack-animals and ox-carts, crawling along like a worm in the dust. 
In the alarm he felt when the spies and listeners in his rear announced 
the approach of Laban, there was mixed a sort of mental gratifica- 
tion at the correspondence and the symmetry. Seven days, so it is 
stated, did Laban need to overtake his son-in-law, Jacob had the des- 
ert, the worst part of the journey, behind him, he had already reached 
the wooded heights of the mount of Gilead, whence he had only to 
descend into the valley of the Jordan, where it flows into the Sea of 
Lot or the Salt Sea — when his start was used up and he had to face 
the meeting and the explanation. 

The scene, the unchanging landscape, river, sea and misty moun- 
tain range are silent witness and sworn warrant for the truth of these 
stories which made Jacob’s thoughts so weighty and his mien so awe- 
inspiring when he mused, I relate them in detail, circumstantially, as 
they can be proven to have happened here, in abiding harmony with 
mountain and valley Here it was, it all fits, I myself went down into 
the depths and looked from the western shore of the evil-tasting sea 
of Lot, saw all with my own eyes, and that it is in order and agrees 
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one part with another. Yes, these bluish heights in the east, beyond 
the lye, arc Moab and Ammon, the lands of the children of Lot who 
were thrust out, whom his daughters bare to him. Far off to the south, 
beyond the sea, glimmers Edom, Seir, the goatland, whence Esau 
rushed wildly off to meet his brother and met him at Jabbok And 
the Mount of Gilead, where Laban overtook his son-in-law, and its 
local relation to the Jabbok river whither Jacob afterwards came It 
IS all quite right The name of Gilead, on the eastern side of the Jor- 
dan, was probably used by extension much further noith, as far as 
the liver Warmuk, which unites its rushing waters with the Jordan 
not fai from the sea of Chinnereth of Gennesareth But more pre- 
cisely the name applies to the heights which extend wcstwaid and 
eastward on both shores of the Jabbok, and from them one goes down 
to Its thickets and the ford which Jacob chose for his tram But he 
stopped behind for the night and experienced that remarkable adven- 
ture which made him limp somewhat in his walk foicvcr after How 
clear it is, moreover, that since here the entry followed into the hot 
ghoT ot the stream, he did not at once turn off with his weaiy tram 
of human beings and animals actually into his own native district but 
went straight through westwards into the vale of Shechem at the foot 
of Gcrizim and Ebal, where he hoped to come to rest. Yes, it all 
agrees in itself and bears evidence in the long run to the truth of the 
shepherds’ songs 

It will forever remain unclear how the clodlikc Laban felt in his 
mind during his hot and panting pursuit, for his bearing when he 
reached his goal was indeed a most pleasant surprise to Jacob, whose 
mind later revelled in its beautiful correspondence with Esau’s un- 
hoped-foi mildness at their meeting. Yes, Laban’s state of mind had 
been obviously )ust as confused as the red one’s. He snorted with 
rage, and took up arms against the fugitive; but afterwards more 
mildly characterized Jacob’s conduct as folly, and during the conver- 
sation with his nephew admitted that a god, the god of his sister, had 
visited him m a dream and threatened him on his life not to speak 
otherwise than friendly with his son-in-law That might all be, since 
it would be quite enough for Laban to hear of Abram’s and Nahor’s 
god in order to ascribe to him just as actual an existence as to Ishtar 
or Adad, even though he did not reckon him among his own. But 
whether he, though not of the faith, did actually see and hear Ycho, 
the one and only, m his dream, remains doubtful Teachers and com- 
mentators have confessed themselves baffled, and it is more likely that 
he clothed m the garment of a vision certain feelings and fears which 
came over him on the way, certain considerations which made them- 
selves felt in the silence of his soul. Jacob would be no wiser than he 
in the matter, but would acquiesce in that way of putting it. Twenty- 
five years had taught Laban that he had to do with a man of blessing, 
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his rage is comprehensible, considering that by his departure Jacob 
was removing the blessing for whose sake Laban had sacrificed so 
much, but no less comprehensible is it that his first intention of con- 
fronting Jacob in force was on the way weakened by his misgivings. 
There could be no objection to Jacob having taken the daughters of 
Laban with him. Jacob had bought them, they were his, body and 
soul, and Laban himself had once upon a time jeered at the beggar 
who had nowhither to lead them in the wedding procession from 
the house of their parents Times were changed indeed, for now the 
gods had granted this man to plunder him, Laban^ In setting out in 
pursuit, he had not consciously the intention of taking away the 
plunder by force of arms, but was vaguely urged to soften the blow 
of losing all that had passed out of his hands into Jacob’s by at least 
parting friends with the lucky thief — it would certainly be better 
for him if he did so There was only one matter which still enraged 
him and which he would certainly push to a settlement the theft of 
the teraphim. This was the clear and definite motive among all the 
vague ones which urged him on he must have back his household 
gods — and if the reader has conceived in his heart the smallest stir- 
ring of sympathy for the Chaldaean man of business and keeper of 
contracts, he may feel a little pang over the reflection that Laban 
never did get them back’ 

The meeting of the fugitive and the pursuer took place quite qui- 
etly, with a strange lack of unpleasantness, considering Laban’s mood 
when he set out one would have expected a clash. Night fell upon 
Gilead, and Jacob had just made his camp on the damp plateau, 
pegged out the camels, and herded the sheep and goats together to 
keep warm, when Laban silently came on like a shadow, set up his 
tent nearby, and disappeared into it for the night without more ado. 

But he left it early and went with heavy tread to Jacob’s, before 
which the other somewhat aimlessly awaited him. They touched 
forehead and breast and sat down together 

“It rejoiceth my soul,” so Jacob began the somewhat delicate in- 
terview, “to behold once more my father and uncle May the hard- 
ships of travel not have availed to lessen his bodily well-being’” 

“I am strong beyond my years,” Laban replied. “Surely thou knew- 
est It, to have laid upon me this journey.” 

“How so>” Jacob asked. 

“How so^” Laban repeated “Man, bethink thyself what thou hast 
done to me, stealing away like a thief from me and our contract, and 
robbing me of my daughters as by the sword For in my way of 
looking at things thou shouldest always have remained with me, ac- 
cording to the contract, which hath cost me blood, but yet I have 
held to It as is thought right in our land. But if thou sufferest it not 
but covetedst so vehemently to go, why then hast thou not opened 
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thy mouth and spoken like a son^ Even so late might we have made 
good what at the right moment thy circumstances prevented thee in, 
and have accompanied thee m state with harps and cymbals by land 
or by watci according to the custom But what hast thou done^^ 
Must thou then always steal by day and by night and hast thou no 
heart in thy body and no bowels of feeling that thou hast not granted 
to my old age to kiss my children for the last time^ But I will tell 
thee what thou hast done, thou hast dealt with great folly, such is the 
word that occurs to me to describe thy dealings And if I would, and 
if yesternight a voice had not come to me in a dream, and it was it 
may be the voice of thy God, and counselled me not to meddle with 
thee, thou canst believe me that my sons and my servants have 
enough iron in their arms to make thee pay for thy folly in stealing 
away like a thief’” 

“Yea,” Jacob replied, “what is true must remain so, and the sons 
of my master arc boars and young lions and would long since have 
done to me after their kind, if not m the day, then at night when I 
lay asleep, for thou wouldst willingly have believed that it was a 
ravening beast, and greatly have bewept me Askest thou why I have 
gone away in silence and made no speeches^ Should I then not have 
feared before thee that thou wouldst not agree but would have taken 
away from me my wives thy daughters or at least have laid upon me 
new conditions for the permission to depart and have wrested from 
me my goods and possessions^^ For my uncle is hard and his god is 
the ruthless law of business dealings ” 

“And why hast thou stolen my gods from me>” cried Laban sud- 
denly, and the angry veins stood out finger-thick on his brow. 

Jacob was speechless, and he said as much. But at bottom his soul 
was lightened that Laban put himself in the wrong by such a mad 
assertion — It counted in his favour. 

“Gods^” repeated he, in amazement. “Tlie teraphim^ Thou mean- 
est that I have taken thy images from the chamber^ But that is the 
greatest matter for laughter that I have heard in my life. Take thy 
reason to thy aid, man, and consider with what thou reproachest me’ 
What worth or value could they have for me, thy idols, the clay im- 
ages, that I should make myself guilty for the sake of them^ For I 
know that they were turned upon the wheel and dried m the sun 
like to other household gear, and have no power enough to make a 
slave brat’s nose stop running when it hath a cold. But as thou scem- 
est to have lost them, it were better not to praise them too highly 
before thee ” 

Laban responded: 

“That is all only false and cunning of thee, to do as though thou 
settest no value upon them, that I may believe thou hast them not. 
But no man can ascribe so little worth to the teraphim as not to steal 
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them gladly, that is impossible And since they are no longer where 
they were, then it must be that thou hast them.” 

“Hearken now unto me,” said Jacob. “It is very good that thou 
art here and hast not found it hasty to steal after me so many days in 
this matter, for it must be made plain to the uttermost, I, the ac- 
cused, demand it. My camp is open unto thee. Go thou through, 
where thou wilt and search. Turn everything out without fear and 
according to thy pleasure; I give thee a free hand. With whomsoever 
thou findest thy gods let him not live, whether it be by me or by my 
seed, let him be slain here straightway before all eyes, and let it hap- 
pen by fire, by the sword or by burial as thou choosest. Begin thy 
search here with me and search carefully, for I insist that the matter 
be done thoroughly.” 

His heart was light because he could put off everything on the tera*. 
phim, so that there should be no talk save of them, and he would be 
able to play the injured party at the end. He did not dream how slip- 
pery the ground was beneath his feet and how he measured himself 
against death. For his innocent Rachel was the guilty one; but by her 
great shrewdness, with the utmost skill and resolution, she came off 
scatheless from the folly that she had done. 

For Laban answered and said: “So let it be then,” and getting up 
eagerly he began to make search of the camp for his images. We 
know exactly the course it took at first he was very zealous and 
thorough, but as the hours went by in vain hunting he grew tired and 
disheartened. The sun got very hot and though he was without an 
upper garment, in a shirt open at the throat and with his sleeves 
rolled up, the sweat rolled down under his cap and his face got so 
red that one might have feared an apoplexy tor the stout, elderly 
man — and all on account of the teraphim^ Had Rachel no heart at 
all for her father that she could let him be so tortured and mock him 
with so straight a face^ We must remember the power of suggestion 
and communication that went out from Jacob’s significant personal- 
ity and his spiritual conceptions upon all those about him, especially 
upon those who loved him. By the power of his spirit and his self- 
will Rachel herself played a divine part, that of the virgin of the skies 
and mother of the blessing-bringing boy, she was the more inclined 
to see the rest of the world, her father included, through Jacob’s 
eyes and to acquiesce m his appointed role therein. For her as for 
her beloved, Laban was a betraying devil and demon of the black 
moon, who at length himself suffered betrayal, in grander style than 
his own, and Rachel never blinked an eye at the sight, for it was a 
pious, significant and predestined event which here went forward, in 
which even Laban played his part with more or less awareness and 
consent. She had as little sympathy with Laban as Isaac’s people with 
Esau at the time of the great hoax. 
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Laban had come up at night and gone to Jacob early next morning, 
no doubt to demand of him that which she had with her The father 
had got up from the interview and begun to search — this was re- 
ported to her by the little maid she had sent to spy, w ho in her haste 
held up her skirt between her teeth to run the faster so that she w^as 
quite bare in front “Laban is hunting,” she announced m a loud 
whispei Then Rachel made haste and took the teraphim, which w^cre 
wrapped m a cloth, and carried them out in front of her black tent, 
wlicrc Leah’s riding camel and her own were picketed, highly bred 
animals possessing a grotesque beauty, with wnse little serpents’ heads 
on top of their swaying necks, and feet like cushions, so that they 
did not sink in the sand They lay on straw which the scivants had 
strewm plentifully for them, arrogantly chewing the cud Rachel 
thrust her stolen gods among their straw, buried them entirely in it 
and sat down on the place she had disturbed, in front of the animals, 
so that they looked over her shoulder as they chewed Thus she 
awwited Laban. 

He, as we know, had begun looking m Jacob’s tent, turning his 
son-in-law''’s gear upside dowm, shaking the rugs, pulling the mattress 
from the stretcher bed, turning over shirts, mantles and woollen 
covers, upsetting the box that held Jacob’s game, w^hich he loved to 
play w^ith Rachel, the evil eye, so that five of the little stone figures 
w ere broken His shoulders twitching with rage he had gone thence 
into [.call’s place and then into Zilpah’s and Bilhah’s, spaimg none of 
their w^omen’s matters in his search, trembling so that he .stuck him- 
self wnth their pins and smeared his beard with the green dye which 
they used to lengthen the comers of their eyes, so clumsy w^as he 
made by his eagerness and his consciousness that to be ridiculous was 
his role m life* 

So he came to where Rachel sat, and spoke* 

“Greeting and good health, my daughter. Thou hadst not thought 
to see me.” 

“May I see thee in health,” she responded. “My father seeketh>” 

“I seek stolen goods,” said Laban, “throughout all your huts and 
herds ” 

“An evil matter,” she nodded, and the two camels looked over her 
shoulder with sly and arrogant smiles. “Why doth not Jacob, my 
husband, help thee m thy search^” 

“He would find nothing,” answered Laban. “I must hunt alone 
and broil myself in this scorching sun on Gilead’s mount.” 

“Yes, yes, a grievous matter,” she said again. “There is my dwelling. 
Look about within it, if thou must, and deemest it fit. But take care 
of my pots and spoons, already thy beard is somewhat green.” 

Laban stooped and went in. He soon came out again to Rachel 
and the camels, saying nothing, but sighing. 
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‘Were there no stolen goods within^” she asked. 

“Not to my eye,” he answered. 

“Then they must be elsewhere,” said he. “Of a surety my lord 
hath wondered why I stand not up before him as would be respectful 
and mannerly. It is only that I feel myself somewhat unfit, and am 
hindered in the freedom of my movement.” 

“How then unfit Laban desired to know. “Art thou then hot 
and cold by turns^” 

“Not so, I am only indisposed,” she answered. 

“But wherein^” he asked once more. “Hast thou a bad tooth or 
a boiP” 

“Indeed, my lord, it is naught but the custom of women that is 
upon me, and I have my periods,” she answered, while the camels 
smiled more mockingly and arrogantly than before over her shoulder. 

“Naught elsei^” said Laban. “It counteth not, rather I am even glad 
for thee, that thou art not pregnant, for thou hast httle gift for 
child-bearing Blessings on thee^ I must search my goods.” 

With which he left her and hunted until the afternoon, when the 
sun was declining and he was almost worn out. Then he came back 
to Jacob, tired, dirty and undone, with hanging head. 

“Well, and where were the images^” Jacob asked. 

“Nowhere, it seemeth,” the other replied, lifted his arms and let 
them fall. 

“It seemeth,” Jacob sneered — for now he knew where he stood 
and that he could say what he liked. “Sayest thou seemeth to me, and 
yet wilt not take it for proof of my guiltlessness, that thou hast noth- 
ing found after ten hours’ search, turmng my camp upside down 
and rooting about in thy rage to slay me or one of mine^ All my gear 
thou hast tumbled, certainly I gave thee free permission, but that thou 
hast done it was surely lacking in tact. And what hast thou found 
of thine own^ Lay it down before me and accuse me before thy 
people and mine and let the public voice choose between us' And 
how hast thou befouled and overheated thyself, and all to destroy 
me’ And what is my trespass? I was young when I came unto thee 
and I am now of ripe years, even though as I hope long life may 
still be vouchsafed unto me. So much time have I spent in thy service 
and have been unto thee a head-servant such as the world hath not 
seen, so much my anger letteth me not to say, though my shame 
should shut It up within me. I have found water, so that thou wast 
free of Isullanu’s sons and couldst throw off the yoke of the bankers, 
and thou hast blossomed like the rose in the valley of Sharon and 
stood in fruit like to the date palm in the low-lying plains of Jericho. 
Thy goats have dropped twofold and thy sheep twins. And may I be 
struck down if ever I have eaten a ram of thy flock, for I have 
cropped grass with the gazelles and drunk at the watering place of the 
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cattle Thus have I lived for thee and served thee fourteen years for 
thy daughters and six years for nothing, and again nothing and five 
for the outcasts of thy flocks And in the day the heat consumed me, 
and I have shivered with the frost at night in the plains, and for care- 
fulness my sleep departed from mine eyes But if any mischance 
touched the flocks, or a lion stole upon them, then might I not swear 
to my own guiltlessness, but I must pay for the loss, and thou diddcst 
as though I stole from thee day and night And thou hast changed 
my wages according to thine own will and put Leah off upon me 
when I thought to embrace my rightful bride, and that shame I shall 
feel m my limbs the rest of my life And except the God of my father, 
the almighty God, had been with me, surely thou hadst now sent me 
empty away But God w^ould nor that His blessing be mocked Never 
hath He spoke with a stranger, but to thee He spake for my sake 
and rebuked thee yesternight, that thou shouldst not deal w^ith me 
other than in friendly wise And shall I call that speaking friendly 
Avhen thou comest and ravest that I have stolen thy gods^ But since 
thou findcst them not despite thy much search, then must the loss 
be only apparent,” 

I.aban sighed, and ^vas silent 

‘‘Thou art so shrewd, and so false,” he said, wearily, “and I can 
make no head against thee, nor should any one try since thou wilt 
but set him in the wrong. But w^hen I look about me, I am as m a 
dream. All that I see is mine, daughters, children, flocks and waggons 
and beasts and men, they aic mine, but they have passed over into 
thy hands I know not how, and thou takest away all before mine 
eyes, till I am as in a dream But lo, I am peaceably minded and I 
would make a covenant wuth thee, that we may part m peace and I 
may not be consumed all the days of my life on thy account.” 

“That IS good to hear,” Jacob answered, “and better than when 
thou speakest of ‘scemeth’ and suchlike complainings. For what thou 
sayest IS after mine own heart, for behold thou didst beget for me the 
maid, the mother of my son, in whom thou art become lovely, and 
It w^ere despicable that the fruit of Laban should be strange m my 
sight. Only that it might be less hard for thee have I stolen away and 
taken mine own with me, but that we should part in friendliness is 
dear to my heart, that I may then think of thee in a peaceful mind 
And I will set up a stone — shall P — for I do it with walling heart. 
And four of my servants and four of thine shall make a cairn for a 
meal and a pledge, that we may eat in the sight of God and make a 
covenant before Him. Art thou content^” 

“Thou sayest it,” quoth Laban, “for truly I see naught else.” 

Then Jacob went and set up a fine tall stone straight upright, that 
God might be in their midst; but eight men heaped up the heap of 
stones for the covenant out of all kinds of rubble and small boulders 
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and they sat down upon it together and ate a dish of mutton with 
the whole fat of the tail in the midst of the dish. But Jacob let Laban 
eat almost all the tail fat and only tasted of it. So they ate together 
in the open air and made the contract together over the heap between 
them with eye and hand. Laban swore by his daughters, for he did 
not know what else, Jacob had to swear by the God of his fathers 
and the fear of Isaac, that he would not mistreat his wives nor take 
any others but them the stone-heap and the meal were witness. 
Laban did not concern himself greatly over his daughters, but 
pitched upon them out of yearning to conclude matters with the man 
of blessing, in order to get some sleep. 

He spent that night also on the mountain with his daughters. Next 
morning he embraced them, said a last blessmg over them and turned 
his face homewards. But Jacob gave a sigh of relief and another fol- 
lowed of anxiety over new cares. For, sayeth the proverb, if a man 
have outrun a lion, he is like to meet a bear. Next came the red man. 

BENONI 

Two women were expectant in Jacob’s train, when after the grievous 
happenings at Shechem he went down towards Beth-el and thence 
onwards in the direction of Kirjath-Arba and Isaac’s house, two who 
have a place m history, that is, for among the slave women one does 
not distinguish — there might have been several, we cannot tell Preg- 
nant was Dinah, that unhappy child, she was pregnant from Sichem, 
the unblest, and over her fruit there hung a harsh decree, and she 
rode shrouded from view And pregnant was Rachel. 

What joy^ But moderate your exultation, remember and be still. 
For Rachel died God would have it so. The sweet thief, she who 
had met Jacob at the fountain, looking with fearless childlike gaze 
from among Laban’s sheep, she was brought to bed again upon this 
journey and survived it not, even as the first time she had hardly 
done so, her breath went from her and she died. The tragedy of 
Rachel is the tragedy of valour rejected. 

One has barely courage to enter into Jacob’s feelings at this time, 
when the life of this heart’s bride was quenched and she went hence 
as a sacrifice to his twelfth son, one is reluctant to imagine how his 
reason was struck down, and the soft self-will of his emotions trod- 
den deep into the dust. “Lord,” he cried, as he watched her die, “what 
dost Thou^” Well might he so cry But the perilous thmg was, 
alarming even to contemplate, that he did not surrender his wilful- 
ness, his arbitrary indulgence of feehng, when Rachel died, nor bury 
it with her in that hastily dug grave by the wayside, but as though 
he would give notice to the Almighty that He might expect to gam 
nothmg by cruelty, he transferred it, m all its arrogant luxuriousness, 
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to RacheFs firstborn, the beautiful ninc-y car-old Ind, Joseph, loving 
him with a twofold and altogether provocative preference, and thus 
offering anothci exposed side for fate to stiikc at One wonders 
w'hether the feelingful man actually and consciously despised a life 
of peace and repose, knowingly challenged destiny and \\ ishcd for 
nothing else than to live among alarms and with a swoid hanging 
over him Such arrogance is obviously an accompaniment to excess 
of feeling, for such excess presupposes readiness for pain, and evciy- 
body knov’s that nothing is more unthinking than love The contra- 
diction m nature which here obtains is precisely this that they are 
soft souls vho choose this life, not foimed to bear that which they 
ha\c diawn upon themselves, whereas they who could have borne 
It never think of exposing themselves, and thus nothing can happen 
to them. 

Rachel had counted thii tv-two years \vhcn in devoted agony she 
had given biith to Joseph, thirty-seven when Jacob broke the dusty 
bolts and took her aw ay She was forty-one when she became again 
expectant, and in that state must depait from Shechem on their )oiir- 
ncN'' It IS I who say it, for with her and among her people it w^as not 
the piacticc to make such icckonings She would have had to think a 
long time to be able to vsay, even approximately, how'' old she w^as — 
it w as m general not an important question In the eastern w orld the 
chionological aw areness of the occidental is almost unknown, it is 
much simpler there to leave time and life to themselves and the dark- 
ness, not subjecting them to systems of measuring and counting; a 
man is so little prcpaicd for a question concerning his personal age 
that the questioner may be surprised by a shoulder-shrug and an 
answ^er that wavers among whole decades forty or seventy, perhaps! 
Jacob too was very unclear over his own age, and did not mind it. 
Certain periods spent in Laban’s service were, it is true, precisely 
reckoned, but others not, moreover he did not know, and did not 
care, how old he was w'hcn he came. As for Rachel’s age, the abiding 
present of their loving companionship prevented him from noting 
the natural changes which time, whether watched and reckoned or 
no, must effect m her beautiful and well-favoured person, changing 
the charming young girl into the ripe woman. For him, as usually 
happens, Rachel was still the bride of the well, who with him had 
endured the seven years of W'aiting xvhile he kissed the impatient tears 
from her eyes; he saw her with longsighted eyes, as a blurring of 
the picture his gaze had first drunk m, the essentials of which could 
never have been touched by time, the friendly night of the eyes, the 
short-sighted habit of drawing them together, the too-thick nostrils 
and the little nose, the formation of the comers of the mouth, her 
touching smile, that very special way m which the lips lay against 
each other, which was reproduced m the idolized boy — but above 
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all the archness, gentleness, stout-heartedness that lay in her char- 
acter, the expression of clear-eyed readiness for life, which even at 
the well, at the first glance, had made Jacob’s heart to swell in his 
bosom, and which came out so clearly again in the camp at Shechem 
when she told him of her condition. 

“May He add children,” that was the meamng of the name which, 
weary almost unto death, she had given to her firstborn And now 
that another one was to be added she had no fear, she gloried in once 
more enduring all that she had before endured, for the sake of her 
wifely honour and for the increase. And here a strange organic for- 
getfulness of women probably came to her aid, for many a woman 
who in childbed swears never to know her husband again, that she 
may never repeat those pangs, is pregnant agam within the year, for 
the memory of the pains escapes the sex m the strangest way. Jacob, 
on the other hand, had by no means forgotten the hell he had en- 
dured, and revolted from the thought that after mne years’ lying 
fallow Rachel’s body should again be subjected to that paroxysm. 
For her credit’s sake he rejoiced, also because now the number of 
his sons would be raised to the temple of the zodiac — that was a 
fascinating thought. Yet again, it disturbed him to think that a 
younger successor was making bold to follow the declared favourite, 
for the youngest always tends to be the favourite, and already he 
was conscious of something like jealousy for Joseph’s sake, that min- 
gled in his parental expectation and made him from the first not 
particularly glad over Rachel’s state — as though, indeed, a presenti- 
ment hovered over him. 

It was still the time of the wmter rams in Chislev, when she told 
him. The tragedy of Dinah was still far in the future. He surrounded 
the expectant mother as before with all his love and care. He held 
her head in despair when she was sick, and cried out on his God as 
he saw her dwindle and grow pale, and only that part of her wax 
where the gross and natural selfishness of the fruit displayed its un- 
conscious cruelty The thing in the womb was bent on growing, 
pitilessly and heeding naught else it drew sap and strength into itself 
at the expense of her who bore it, it fed upon her unthinking either 
for good or for evil, and if it had known how to express its notion of 
the state of affairs — or even had had one — it would have said that 
the mother was only a means to its own activity, nothing but the 
tower of Its strength and nourishment; she would be left behind, a 
useless husk or shell, after it had issued forth, which was the centre 
and significance of the whole proceedmg Of course it could not say 
anything like that nor even think such things, yet unmistakably such 
was its meanmg, and Rachel smiled and assented. Not always is 
motherhood so utterly synonymous as this with sacrifice — it should 
not be. But m Rachel nature showed herself of this mind, had done 
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SO clearly m the case of Joseph though not quite so openly and ter- 
iifvmgly to Jacob as now 

His bitterness against his eldest sons, those refractory Dioscorides, 
for the deed of Shcchcm, was largely on Rachel’s account. It would 
never have occuned to him to set out upon a journey with that 
fragile and pregnant woman, in whom now only her fruit was strong. 
But now these mad youths had forced it upon him with their notions 
of honour and of revenge. Precisely now these insensate cieatures 
had had to strike down men in their rage and maim cattle m sheer 
love of mischief’ They were Leah’s children, like Dinah in whose 
cause they lagcd What did they care for the ailing state of their 
father’s true and favoured wife or their father’s concern on her 
account^ Never had one such thought crossed their reckless minds. 
But now It was come to this, they must all away It was already eight 
moons and more since Rachel had told him- eight counted moons and 
Rachcl-moons, while she grew and diminished, while the child in her 
grew and she declined. The round year had begun m blossom anew, 
they wxrc in Ellul, the sixth month, midsummer heat It was not a 
time to travel, but no choice was left Rachel must mount. He chose 
an ass, an intelligent beast — so as not to expose her to the rocking 
motion of the camel She sat far back on the animal, where the motion 
w'as least, and two donkey-boys led it, on pain of a beating if they 
let It stumble against a stone So they set out with the flocks. Their 
goal W’as Hebron, whither the larger part of the caravan should 
proceed at once; but for liimself, his wives and a certain retinue Jacob 
pioposcd a biief so)ourn at Beth-el, wheie he should find sanctuary 
against pursuit and attack, and where he would gladly rest once more 
in memory of that night of exaltation and the dream of the ascending 
stair. 

This was Jacob’s mistake. He had two passions m life God and 
Rachel. Here they came m conflict; and yielding to the spiritual he 
brought down disaster upon the earthly one. He might have gone 
straight to Kirjath-Arba, reaching it in four or five days of steady 
travel. If Rachel had died there, at least she need not have gone 
hence, helpless and wretched, like a beggar by the wayside. But he 
paused for several days with her at Luz, at Bcth-el on the hilltop, 
where once he had slept so poorly and dreamed so high. For now too 
he w^as m danger and extremity and was minded to have his head 
lifted up again from on high and hear the utterance of mighty 
things. The Gilgal was undisturbed, with the blackish stone m the 
centre. Jacob showed it to his people, and pointed out the spot where 
he had slept and been found worthy of his extravagant vision. But 
the stone which had lifted up his head, and which he had anointed, 
was no longer there — and this vexed him. He set up another, sprin- 
kling it with oil; and spent the whole day in various sorts of devo- 
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tions, libations and burnt offerings, with which he took the most 
careful pains, for he was minded to make this spot, which he recog- 
nized as a Place of the Presence, far beyond what local significance 
attached to it, worthy and fitting for worship, and to build not only 
an earthen hearth, where nourishment for Yah might ascend in 
smoke, but also to hew an altar out of the rock that crowned the 
hilltop, with steps leading up to a platform in which there should 
be hollowed out a basin for libations with little troughs for them to 
run off That took some trouble, and Jacob gave much time to direct- 
ing the work. His people looked on, and listened to his orders, like- 
wise folk came up out of curiosity from the town of Luz and lying 
or squatting filled the free space before the altar and watched the 
proceedings of this roving priest and seer, with thoughtful faces and 
murmured exchange of opinions There was nothing strikingly new 
in what they saw, though it was clear to them that this digmfied 
stranger was bent on interpreting the usual in an unusual and even 
irregular sense For instance, he pointed out the horns at the four 
corners of his sacrificial table and told them that they were not 
moon horns, not the bull horns of Marduk-Bel, but the horns of 
rams This was a surprise, they discussed it among themselves. When 
he addressed the Lord as Adonai, they supposed for a long time that 
he meant the lovely one who had been mangled and had arisen, but 
later they were convinced that he referred to somebody else. The 
name of El they did not hear That He was called Israel was a mistake, 
that was the name of the man himself, personally, and the name of 
the sect whose shepherd he was Then for a while it was thought that 
he himself was the god of the rams’ horns or gave out so to be, but 
that was set right later One might not make a picture of God, for 
though He had a body He had no form. He was fire and cloud. Some 
of them accepted that, others rejected it. In any case it was plain that 
the man Jacob’s thoughts about his God were highly significant, even 
though a sort of anxiety, or actually pain, was visible in his wise and 
solemn presence. He looked wondenul up there, when he slew the 
kid with his own hand, let the blood run down and smeared with it 
the horns which were not moon horns Likewise wine and oil were 
richly poured out before the Unknown, and bread brought — the 
stranger must be rich — a fact which spoke in his favour as well as in 
his God’s. He burnt the best pieces of the kid, the smoke whereof 
smelt sweet of samim and besamim^ from the rest a meal was pre- 
pared, and It was partly to be able to partake of this, if also because 
the wanderer’s personality had won them over, that several of the 
townsfolk declared their readiness to sacrifice to the God of Israel, 
though only as subsidiary to their own mherited worship. In the 
course of these proceedings and advances, most of the natives had 
been bewitched by the incredible beauty of Joseph the youngest 
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son of Jacob They kissed their finger-tips when he appeared, 
clapped their hands above their heads, feasted their eyes and almost 
burst with laughter when with ingratiating shaniclcssncss he called 
himself the favourite of his parents, on the ground of his mental 
and bodily charms, enjoying his childish conceit with that pedagogic 
irresponsibility which characterizes our relation to other people’s 
children. 

Jacob spent in retirement the later hours of this day, preparing 
himself for the rev’^elations which might be vouchsafed him in the 
night And they came to pasSS, though not with the ovci whelming 
vividness of that early experience A voice — great, abstract, vague 
and elevating — spoke to him of fruitfulness and the future, and of 
the fleshly bond w'lth Abram, and most impressively of all of the 
name which the sleeper had wrested with strength and anguish at 
Jabbok, and which he forcibly confirmed to him, as it were forbid- 
ding him his old and oiigmal one and blotting it out and giving 
authority to the new. It filled the listener’s heart with a stirring sense 
of new beginnings, as though a cut had been made and the old fell 
aw ay and time and the world stood rcncw'ed So much did all this 
express itself in his manner next day that he was avoided of all In 
his deep absoiption he seemed to have forgotten Rachel’s state, and 
nobody made bold to remind him, least of all the suflfercr herself, 
who m her alTectionatc modesty subordinated to his musing her own 
great need of going on At last he gave the order. 

From the Mount of Olives near jebus, also called Urushalim, where 
a Hittite man named Putichcpa administered the government and 
took the taxes in the name of the Egyptian Amun, one might have 
looked down — and vciy likely did so — upon the little tram of tiny 
figures winding down from Beth-el through broad, rolling country 
that lay parched in the summer heat; it passed by Jebus on its left 
and took its way south towards the house of Lahma or Beth-Lahma. 
Jacob might well have wished to turn in at Jebus, to enquire of the 
priests about the sun-god Shahm, a local deity here in the west, after 
whom the town took its second name. For it stirred him to hear talk 
even about false and foreign deities, and contributed to his inward 
labours upon the image of the one and only God. But the story of 
Shechem and what his sons had done to the garrison and Beset their 
captain^ might very easily have come to the ears of Amun’s deputy, 
the shepherd Putichepa; it seemed wiser to the traveller to practise 
discretion. On the other hand, at Beth-Lahma, the house of bread, 
he could discuss with the incense burners of the Lahma the origin of 
this manifestation of the arisen and the nounsher, in whose cult even 
Abram m his time had shown a friendly interest as in a possibly re- 
lated faith. He rejoiced to see the town greeting him from its site. 
It was late afternoon. The western sun, sinking beneath a bluish wall 
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of Storm-cloud, sent down broad rays and bands of light across the 
mountainous landscape, so that the little hill-settlement glistened 
white in Its radiance Dust and stone were kindled by the soft and 
solemn brightness, it filled Jacob’s heart with a proud and pious sense 
of the divine On their right, behind a wall of loose stone, ran violet- 
tinted vineyards, while small fruit orchards filled in the spaces be- 
tween the rubble on their left The distant ranges paled to shadow in 
a sort of translucent glimmering A very ancient, mostly hollow mul- 
beriy tree bent athwart the road, its trunk supported by a pile of 
stones They were ]ust passing it, when Rachel slipped from her ass 
in a faint. 

Hours before the pains had begun, at first slight, but she had not 
liked to disquiet Jacob and interrupt the journey, and had said noth- 
ing. Now on a sudden her agony was so great, so rending, that it 
deprived of her senses the frail receptacle of the sturdy fruit. Jacob’s 
tall, splendidly caparisoned dromedary came to its knees unbidden, 
to let Its rider dismount He cried to an old slave Gutah, a woman 
from beyond the Tigris, learned in women’s matters, who had aided 
many a labour in Laban’s house before now They laid the sufferer 
under the mulberry tree and dragged up mattresses Perhaps it was 
the aromatic herbs they gave her to smell, it may have been fresh 
pains, that brought her round. She promised not to faint again. 

‘‘I will be alert and I will labour, from now on,” she gasped. ‘Tor 
I would hasten and not make the tram to tarry, my dear lord. Alas, 
that It hath come upon me now, so near the goal’ But one chooseth 
not one’s time ” 

“It mattereth not, my dove,” answered Jacob softly And involun- 
tarily he murmured an invocation, such as at Naharin one sent up to 
Ea in time of need. “You have made us, may then illness, swamp 
fever, ague and all misfortune be far from us ” And the midwife re- 
peated other such sayings, and hung about the sufferer a well-tried 
charm of her own in addition to those she already wore, as the pains 
came on again in fury, she talked to Rachel m her broken Babylonian 
tongue 

“Be consoled, thou fruitful one, and endure the rage of the attack. 
For thou shalt have this son likewise to the other one, so much in my 
wisdom I can see, and thine eye shall not run out ere thou beholdest 
him, for the child is quick indeed ” 

Quick indeed it was, that centre and significance of the whole, and 
decidedly it thought its hour to have come, it strove towards the 
light, it sought to throw off the maternal husk. It gave birth to itself, 
as It were, rudely storming the narrow womb, without help from 
her who had so blissfully received the seed and nourished it in her 
body, but was powerless, despite so much sincere good will to bring 
it forth. It was of no avail that the old woman prattled instructions 
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and ai ranged her limbs, showed her how to breathe, to hold her chin 
and her knees The ne\t spasm of anguish destroyed all ordered ef- 
fort, under the sore punishment she flung herself about regardless, 
streaming cold wSweat, and biting her blue lips “Oh, oh,” she screamed, 
and called m turn upon the gods of Babel and Jacob’s God Night 
came on, the moon’s silver boat swam up above the hills, and waking 
from a fainting fit she said: 

“Rachel will die ” 

All those about her cried out — Leah, the maids and all the other 
women, and flung up their arms m prayer. Then the monotonous 
murmur rose again and louder than before, like a sw^arm of bees, with 
which almost unbroken they had accompanied Rachel’s labour. 
Jacob, holding her head in his arms and hearing her despair, only 
managed after a long pause to utter dully “What vsayest thoiP” 

She shook her head, w ith an effort after a smile There came a 
pause, Avhilc the attacker seemed to take counsel with himself in his 
hole The midwife half approved this pause, and thought it might 
last some time, and Jacob suggested that they employ the interval to 
make a light stretcher and carry Rachel to Bcth-lahma to the mn 
But Rachel would not ha\c it so 

“FIcre It hath begun,” she said, stiff-lipped, “here let it end. Who 
know eth if there be room for us at the inn^ The midwife is wrong, 
for lo, I shall begin again, Jacob my husband, to bung thee our sec- 
ond son ” 

Poor w retch, there could be no hope of her helping, she knew it 
even when she spoke the words. What m her heart she thought, and 
knew% she had already said, and again, m the course of the night, 
bctwxen two pciiods of martyrdom, she let her knowledge and her 
secret thought be seen again, as with stiff lips, already swmllcn from 
the weakness of her heart, she spoke of the name they should give 
their second child. She enquired of Jacob what he thought, and he 
answered 

“Lo, he is the son of the one and true wife, and he shall be called 
Benjamin.” 

“No,” said she, “be not angry, for my thought is better, and Ben- 
om shall his new'- life be called So shalt thou name the new lord 
wdiom I bring thee, and he shall be in memory of Mami, who made 
him beautiful m thine and in her image.” 

Jacob’s skill in far-flung spiritual associations made him understand 
her almost without pausing to reflect Mami, or the wise Ma-ma was 
a folk-name for Ishtar, mother of the gods and shaper of men, of 
whom it was said that she made the male and the female babe lovely 
after her image; Rachel in her mother-wit and weakness mingled the 
person of the divine creatress and her own motherhood, the more 
readily that Joseph oftentimes called her Mami. But for the initiated, 
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whose thought took the right way, Ben-oni meant Son of the Dead. 
Yet she no longer knew that she had betrayed herself, already, and 
took this way to make Jacob understand the truth m time, that he 
might not feel too sore a shock and lose his reason. 

“Benjamin, Benjamin,” he wept and said. “Not Ben-oni ” And then 
it was that he directed upwards into the silvery light of those worlds 
above their heads, almost as a confession that he understood, his 
question “Lord, what dost Thou^” 

To such questions there is no answer. Yet it is the glory of the 
human spirit that in this silence it does not depart from God, but 
rather learns to grasp the majesty of the ungraspable and to thrive 
thereon Beside him the Chaldaean women and slaves chanted their 
litanies and invocations, thinking to bind to human wishes the unrea- 
soning powers. But Jacob had never yet so clearly understood as in 
this hour, why all that was false, and why Abram had left Ur to 
escape it. The vision vouchsafed him into this immensity was full of 
horror but also of power, his labour upon the godhead, which always 
betrayed itself in his care-worn mien, made in this awful mght a 
progress not unconnected with Rachel’s agomes. And quite in the 
spirit of her love it was, that Jacob, her husband, should draw spir- 
itual advantage from her dying. 

The child came into the world towards the end of the last mght 
watch, when the heavens were palely brightening with the dawn. 
The old woman had to wrench it by force from the poor womb, for 
It was choking. Rachel could shriek no more, she had fainted. Much 
blood came, such a loss that the pulse in her wrist throbbed no longer, 
but flickered thinly. She lived another hour. But she saw the living 
child, and smiled. When they brought her Joseph, she did not 
know him. 

The last time she opened her eyes was when the east had begun 
to redden and the morning shone in her face. She looked up in Jacob’s 
face that bent over her, her lids contracted a little and she said in- 
distinctly 

“Ah, behold, a stranger^ Why, then, should I let thee kiss me^ Is 
It because thou art the cousin from afar off and we are both the 
children of one forefather^ Then kiss me . . . and the shepherds by 
the well rejoice, saying lu^ ” 

He kissed her, trembling, for the last time. She said again 

“Lo, thou rollest away the stone for me, Jacob my lover, with the 
strength of thy man’s arms. Roll it now away from the grave, and 
lay therein the child of Laban, for I leave thee to go hence How all 
burdens have been taken from me, childbearing, lifebearing, and it is 
the mght. Jacob, my husband, forgive me that I was unfruitful and 
brought thee but two sons, but yet two, Jehosiph, the blessed, and 
the little one, the son of death. And ah, I am sore to go from them. 
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And fiom thcc too, Jacob, I am soie to part, for we were the right 
ones for each other And now thou must muse alone and learn with- 
out Rachel ^^ho God is. Learn, then, and faiewcll. And forgive too,” 
she bicathcd, ‘'that I stole the teraphim ” Then death passed ovci her 
countenance and put out its light 

The humming of the exorcists ceased at a sign from Jacob’s hand. 
They all fell upon then faces. But he sat, her head still m his arms, 
and his tears fell silently and unquenchably upon hei bieast. After a 
while they asked him if they should not now make a bier and cany 
the dead to Beth-Lahma or Hebron to bury hei. 

“No,” he said, “here hath it begun, here it shall end. Where He 
hath done it, there shall she he Dig a grave and hollow it out by the 
wall. Take fine linen from the pack to shroud her, and choose a stone, 
at once for the giavc and to her memory Then Israel will go on- 
wards, without Rachel and with the child ” 

While they dug, the women loosed their hair and bared their 
breavSts, and mixed dust with w^ater to defile themselves for the 
mouining, and sang to the music of the flute the lament. Woe for our 
sister, smiting their foreheads and striking their breasts But Jacob 
held Rachel’s head until they took hei from him. 

When the earth had closed above the beloved, on the spot wiicre 
God had taken her, by the wayside, Israel passed on, and made a 
stage at Migdal Eder, an ancient tow’cr. There Reuben sinned with 
Bilhah, the concubine, and w as cursed. 


YOUNG JOSEPH 




Chapter I 
THOTH 


OF BEAUTY 

The story goes on to tell how Joseph, being seventeen years old, 
was feeding the flock with his brethren, and the lad was with the sons 
of Bilhah and with the sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives. That is cor- 
rect, and we have instances of the fact which the saga further states, 
namely, that Joseph brought unto their father their evil report It 
would not be hard to find a point of view from which Joseph could 
be regarded as an unlicked cub. It was the brothers’ point of view. I 
do not share it, or, rather, I might entertain it for a moment, but I 
would give It up. For Joseph was more The passages I have quoted, 
however, require explanation, each in turn, that the lie of the land 
may be clear, and that which has shrunk away into the past may be 
expanded again into its true proportions and presentness 
Joseph was seventeen years old, and in the eyes of all who saw him 
the most beautiful among the children of men. I confess that I do 
not care for talk about beauty. The word and the idea are alike tire- 
some. For beauty is a conception as pallid as it is lofty — a pedant’s 
dream. There are supposed to be laws of beauty But a law addresses 
itself to the understanding and not to the emotions — for these do not 
brook the understanding’s control Hence the vapidness of perfect 
beauty, which leaves nothing to be forgiven For the emotions need 
something to forgive, else they turn away in sheer boredom Nobody 
but the schoolmaster, with his love of the accepted and formalized, 
can pay so much honour to mere perfection as to wax enthusiastic 
over it, and to that kind of enthusiasm it is hard to ascribe much 
depth. A law is outwardly binding and edifying, but inward com- 
pulsion is a matter not of law but of magic. Beauty is a magic worked 
upon the emotions — as such always half illusory, very vacillating and 
ephemeral in its effect. Set an ugly head upon a beautiful body, and 
the body itself is no longer beautiful in any sense which can touch 
the emotions — except perhaps in the dark, and then delusion comes 
in And, indeed, how much delusion, trickery, and deceit are in- 
volved m this matter^ The world is full of stories about youths dis- 
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giiiscd as women, turning men’s heads, of girls m doublet and hose, 
awaking the passions of their own sex And in every case, when the 
fiaud IS discovered, the emotions subside, because the beaut v no 
longer serves a practical end Perhaps, even, human beauty, m its ef- 
fect upon the feelings, is nothing at all but the magic of sex, sex itself 
become visible, so that one might better speak of a complete man, a 
perfectly feminine woman, than of a beautiful one Only by dint of 
a victory over self can one woman, or one man, speak of another as 
beautiful Cases in which emotional effectiveness triumphs over ob- 
vious unpracticality are lare, though of course they occur and can 
be proved What comes into play here is the moment of youth , that 
is to say, a magic v'hich the emotions are prone to confuse with 
beauty So that youth, if it is not marred by all-too-disturbing flaws, 
aflfccts the beholder as beauty, and is even so affected itself, as its 
smile unmistakably betiays. For it possesses charm, a phenomenon 
v'hich of Its very nature for ever hovers between the masculine and 
the feminine, A youth of seventeen is not beautiful in the sense of 
perfect masculinity Nor yet m the sense of fruitless femininity — that 
\\ ould be \\ orst of all But so much we must admit that beauty in 
the guise of youth must always both inwardly and outwardly in- 
cline toward the feminine That is its essence, that conditions the 
tenderness betw cen it and the world, that is betrayed by its smile. At 
vseventeen, it is true, one can be more lovely than woman or man, 
lovely like woman and man, lovely in both ways and m all — ‘‘beau^ 
tiful and well-favoured” to a pitcli that makes both men and women 
fall head over heels in love. 

So was It with Rachel’s son, and so it is that we are told that he 
was the most well-favoured among the children of men. That was 
exaggerated praise, since theie wcic and are hosts of his like. Since 
the time when man no longer lived m the deep or crawled on his 
belly, but had travelled some way toward the bodily image of God, 
many a youth of seventeen has tlisplaycd to admiring eyes quite as 
slender legs and nanow hips, quite such a well-shaped throat and 
golden-brown skin. Many a youth has seemed neither too tall nor too 
short, l)ut precisely the right height; many have known how to stand 
and to walk in a way that is half divine, many have found the ex- 
quisite mean between delicacy and strength of form. And it is not 
extraordinary cither that upon such a body there should sit not a 
dog’s head but a very winning human one, smiling to boot with a 
smile that is half divine. That happens every day. But m Joseph’s 
world and m his circle his was the person and his the presence which 
practised the magic of beauty upon the emotions of the beholder. It 
was generally felt that upon his lips — which, save when they moved 
to speak or smile, were certainly too full — the Eternal had poured 
out grace. True, there was an opposition party, here and there was 
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ill-will against him But it proved nothing, and one cannot even say 
that It did not share the prevailing opinion. For much goes to show 
that the brethren’s hatred for Joseph was nothing but the reverse 
side of the universal adoration 

THE SHEPHERD 

So much for Joseph’s beauty, and his seventeen years That he kept 
the flocks with his brothers — that is, with the children of Zilpah and 
Bilhah — IS a statement which likewise calls for explanation, qualifica- 
tion, and expansion 

Jacob, the man of the blessing, was a stranger in the land, a ger, as 
they said, a tolerated and respected guest Not because he had dwelt 
so long out of his own land, but by nature, rank, and inheritance, as 
son of his fathers, who also had been genm He had not become an 
established citizen and member of the ruling class in the city, not 
therein lay the dignity he possessed. It had its source m wisdom and 
riches, both together, and in the impressiveness of his person and 
bearing But not in his manner of life, for that was lax, though quite 
legal, and characterized by what one might call a regular irregular- 
ity. He lived in tents before the walls of Hebron as once he had 
dwelt before Shechem’s gates, and might one day set out again to 
seek other springs and pasture-lands And yet he was no Bedouin, 
with the mark of Cam upon his brow, the sign of vagrancy and 
rapine, a terror and an abomination to town-dwellers and peasants 
alike — that not at all His God was like the other Baals of the land 
in their deadly enmity against Amalek, as he had many times proved 
by arming his people that they might help the dwellers in Hebron 
and the cattle-keeping peasantry to thrust back the oncoming hordes 
from the deserts of the south — camel-breeding folk bent on plunder, 
their faces painted with their tribal signs. Yet Jacob himself was no 
peasant — quite expressly and consciously not. It would not have har- 
monized with his religious feelings, which were so different from 
those of the sunburnt tillers of the soil Moreover, as ger and guest 
he had no right to the ownership of land, save only his dwelling- 
places He rented a little plough-land, now here, now there, some- 
times smooth and level, sometimes steep and rocky, with rich soil be- 
tween the stones, where com and barley might sprout. It was worked 
by his sons and slaves Joseph too sometimes played sower and reaper 
as well as shepherd — as everybody knows. But this casual kind of 
farming had little meaning in Jacob’s life He practised it half-heart- 
edly, as evidence of some sort of permanence. For his life’s true riches 
and substance lay in his teeming movable property, the flocks. He ex- 
changed all they produced for plentiful supplies of com and oil, figs, 
pomegranates, honey, even silver and gold, and the possession of 
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them determined his relation to townsfolk and country-folk — a re- 
lation carefully regulated and qualified by many contracts which 
gave him civic standing despite the anomalous character of the life 
he led 

And for the sake of his flocks he required good business relations 
with the inhabitants, the tradesmen in the tossm and the peasants 
who worked for or rented of them If Jacob wanted any settled life 
at all, if he did not wish to be thought of as a nomad who had broken 
into others’ land and laid it waste, he needed to have fixed and friendly 
contracts with the people of Baal, stipulating that he might drive his 
flocks into the stubble and let them rove and crop over the fallow 
land For the moment, indeed, theie was less of this up here in the 
hills. There had been a long and blessed season of peace, the highways 
y ere full of coming and going, the land-exploiting town-dweller grew 
fat on the caravan trade, on payments for warehousing, lading, and 
convoy for goods that came from the land of Marduk via Damascus, 
along the road cast of the Jordan, through that district to the sea and 
thence to the land of mud — or the other way round. And the town- 
dweller accumulated land, farming it by the labour of slaves or debt- 
01 s, Its produce enriched him, aside from the profits he made on his 
business Thus, even as the sons of Ishullanu did to Laban, he got 
the peasants under his thumb by making them loans. Cultivation and 
settlement rapidly increased, they encroached upon the grass-land, 
and It came about that as once the meadows of Sodom could not 
support both Lot and Abram together, so now the land could no 
longer support Jacob He had to divide his flocks. It was arranged 
that the larger part should be sent to pasture five days’ journey to the 
north, in that well-watered vale of Shechem where he had been be- 
fore Thither went in the main the sons of Leah, from Reuben down 
to Zcbulun, while only the four of Bilhah and Zilpah and the two of 
Rachel lived with their father. So that it was as with pictures of the 
signs of the zodiac, of which six only are visible to the eye at a time 
— an image or parable to which Joseph never tired of referring. The 
SIX at Shcchem did, it is important to say, return when it was harvest 
time at Hebron, and more hands were needed. But mostly they were 
four or five days distant, an equally important fact, which explains 
the saying that Joseph was with the sons of the maids 
But Joseph did not work every day with the brethren in meadow 
and field. We must not take his labours too seriously. Not always did 
he tend the flocks or turn up the plough-land for the winter sowing 
when it was soft from the rams. Rather he only worked now and 
then, when he thought of it or felt like it. Jacob his father granted 
him much free time for labours of a higher kind, of which I shall 
presently speak. But when he did work with the brethren, in what 
character was it as helper, or as overseer^’ The brothers never knew. 
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They would order him about as the youngest, and roughly enough; 
but he did little work and behaved not as though he belonged with 
them, one among the sons of his father, but as the father’s representa- 
tive and emissary, set there to spy. The result was that they disliked 
having him, and yet were vexed when he took a notion to stop at 
home. 


LESSONS 

When that happened he sat with old Eliezer beneath the tree of 
God, the great terebinth beside the well, occupied m the pursuit of 
knowledge 

People said of old Eliezer that he was like Abraham in the face. 
Actually they could not know this, for none of them had seen the 
Chaldaean, nor had any picture or likeness of him come down the 
ages. The assertion could only be an indirect way of saying that Elie- 
zer’s features helped them when they tried to conjure an image of the 
original wanderer and friend of God This was not so much because 
they were large and stately, like his whole figure and bearing, but 
rather because there was something about them of the tranquilly gen- 
eralized and divinely inexpressive, which made it easy to transfer 
them to a venerable unknown of past time. Eliezer was a little older 
than Jacob, and dressed like him, in garments which were partly 
Bedouin, partly in the fashion of the people of Shinar, with looped 
and fringed draperies and a scarf-like girdle wherein his writing- 
materials were stuck. His forehead, so far as the head-cloth left it 
free, was serene and unwrmkled. The still dark eyebrows ran in a 
flat, narrow curve from the broad and shallow base of the nose to 
the temples Beneath them the formation of the eyes was such that 
the almost lashless upper and lower lids, heavy and as it were swollen, 
looked like lips, between which the black eyeballs rounded out. The 
nose, thin-nostrilled and flat-boned, drooped down to the narrow 
moustache which ran from the corners of the mouth and lay upon 
the yellowish beard. Below it hung the even red line of the lower lip. 
The cheeks, with a thousand little wrinkles in their yellow skin, stood 
out above the line of the beard, and this line, where cheek and beard 
met, was so extraordinarily even as to suggest that the beard was fas- 
tened behind the ears and could be taken off. Or, rather, the whole 
face suggested a mask, with Eliezer’s own underneath. Joseph remem- 
bered thinking so as a child. 

There were current all sorts of absurd stories about Eliezer him- 
self and his origins, with which I will deal further on. For the pres- 
ent It is enough to say that he was Jacob’s house steward and eldest 
slave, could read and wnte, and was acting as Joseph’s teacher. 

“Tell me, son of the true wife,” he might address the lad, as they sat 
together in the shade of the tree of enlightenment, “for what three 
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reasons did God create man last, after the beasts and all growing 
things^” 

To which Joseph would make answer 

“God Cleared man last, firstly lest someone might say he had holpen 
at the rest of the work, secondly, for the humbling of man, that he 
must needs say to himself ‘The blowfly was born before me’, but 
thudly, that he might sit down straightway to the meal, as the guest 
for whom all things had been made ready.” 

Whcicto Eliczer would respond with satisfaction- “Thou sayest,” 
and Joseph would laugh. 

But that was the least of it, it was only one instance of all the ex- 
ercises in quick wit and memory, the countless little savings and 
snatches of ancient time in which the boy must become versed 
Eliczcr had begun this teaching in Joseph’s tender childhood, and 
Joseph had long known how to enchant his hearers with his grace- 
ful repetitions, though they were silly enough about him even with- 
out that. 

Thus at the well he had tried to divert his father with his fable of 
the names and naming, how the damsel Ishchara demanded the name 
ot God from the lustful messenger, and how no sooner had she 
learned the true and iightful one than she had called it out and 
vaulted upwards, thus bringing to scorn the importunate Scnhazai 
And how the Lord had icccived her in great favour on high, saymg 
unto her “Thou hast escaped from the snare of sin and therefore 
y ill We give thee thy place m the heavens ” And how that was the 
origin of the constellation of the Virgin But Senhazai, alas, had had 
to stop down below in the dust, until that day when Jacob, son of 
Yitzchak, dreamed by Bethel his dream of the ladder leading up to 
heaven. Only upon that laddei had Senhazai been able to mount once 
more, deeply humiliated that he could do so only in a human being’s 
dream. 

We can scarcely call this learning. No, for it was only half true — 
an adornment, merely, to the mind, though calculated to discipline 
it for the reception of austere and sacred truths Thus Joseph learned 
of Eliezcr about the universe, the heavenly one ideally composed of 
the upper heaven, the heavenly earth of the zodiac, and the southern 
ocean of the heavens. And about the earthly universe as well, which 
precisely corresponded, being likewise in three parts, the skyey 
heaven, the kingdom of the earth, and the earthly ocean. Tliis last, so 
he learned, ran round the earth’s disk in a band, out was also beneath 
it, and at the time of the Great Flood might break through all the 
cracks and mingle its waters with those of the downrushing heavenly 
sea. But the earthly kingdom was just like the firm-trodden earth to 
look at, and the heavenly earth up above was like a mountainous 
country with two peaks, the sun and the moon, Horeb and Sinai. 
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Sun and moon, together with five other moving stars, made up the 
seven which is the number of the planets and bearers of the com- 
mand, which went round the dam of the zodiac in seven circles of 
differing circumference, so that this was like the seven-tiered tower 
whose rings of terraces led up to the highest heaven of the north 
and the Almighty’s seat Yes, there sat God, and His holy mount glit- 
tered as with fiery precious stones — )ust as Mount Hermon in the 
north glittered in his snows above the land As he talked, Eliezer 
pointed to the gleaming white height in the distance, visible from 
everywhere and so also from the tree of enlightenment, and Joseph 
distinguished not between earthly and heavenly. 

He learned the wonder and the mystery of numbers sixty, twelve, 
seven, four, and three, the divineness residing in measure, and how 
everything agreed and corresponded, so that one could only won- 
der at and adore the greatness of the harmony. 

Twelve were the stations of the zodiac, they formed the stations 
of the great circle, and were the nvelve months of thirty days each. 
But the small circuit corresponded to the great, for it too was di- 
vided into twelve sections, thus there was a space of time sixty times 
as great as the course of the sun, and that was the double hour. It 
was the month of the day, and proved just as significantly divisible. 
For the diameter of the sun’s course was contained in the course of 
the sun as visible at the equinox, precisely as many times as the year 
had days namely, three hundred and sixty times, and on just these 
days the rising of the sun, from the moment when its upper rim ap- 
peared over the horizon to that when it stood full and clear, lasted 
the sixtieth part of a double hour. That then, was the double minute, 
and as the great circle was formed out of summer and winter, out of 
day and night the small one, so from the twelve double hours came 
twelve single ones, for the day and for the mght, and sixty single 
minutes for each hour of the day and night 
What order, harmony, and satisfaction in all that^ 

But mark once more, Dumuzi, son of the true wife^ Make thy 
senses clear, calm, and alert^ 

Seven was the number of the moving stars and bearers of the com- 
mand, and to each belonged a day. But seven was also and especially 
the moon’s number, which marks a path for its brothers the gods 
there in the sky, for the number of its quarters are seven days each. 
Sun and moon were two, like everything else in the world and like 
yes and no. Thus one might group the planets as two and five — and 
how rightly too, considering the five^ For that number had a wonder- 
ful relation with twelve, seeing that five times twelve make the sixty 
already shown to be sacred, but even more wonderful with seven, for 
five and seven made twelve. And that was not all. For by such divi- 
sion and grouping one got a five-day planetary week, of which 
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seventy-two came m the year But five was the number by which 
one must multiply the two-and-seventy to ariive at the glorious 
three hundred and sixty — and this was at once the sum of the days 
in the year and the result of that division of the sun’s course by the 
longest line which could be drawn upon the disk. 

How wonderful that was' 

On the other hand, one might group the planets into three and 
four, upon the highest authority from both sides. For three was the 
number of the ruleis of the zodiac, sun, moon, and Ishtar. Moreover 
It was the world-number, it determined both above and below the 
constitution of the universe Again, four was the number of the quar- 
ters of the earth, to which corresponded the times of day, likewise it 
was the number of the parts into which the sun’s course fell, each 
presided over by a planet, also the number of the moon and Ishtar, 
each of which displayed four phases But if you multiplied four by 
tliice, what did you get^ You got twelve' 

Joseph laughed. But Eliezer lifted up his hands and spoke- “Ado- 
nai'” 

And how did it come that if you divided the days of the moon by 
the days of its quarters — namely, four — you got again the seven-day 
w cck^ Tliar was the work of His finger' 

With all this young Joseph, under his elder’s watchful eye, played 
as with a game, amusing and profitable at once. He perceived that 
God had given man understanding, in order that he might deal with 
these sacred matters and make them more consistent man, then, had 
had to make the three hundred and sixty-five days match up with 
the solar year by intercalating five days at the end. They were hard 
and evil days, days of dragons and cursings and wintry nights; only 
when they were over did spring appear and the blessing once more 
prevail. Here the number five appeared m intolerable aspect. But 
thirteen was also bad — and why? Because the twelve moon months 
had only three hundred and fifty-four days, and from time to time 
extra days had to be shoved in, which corresponded to the thirteenth 
sign of the zodiac, the raven. Its remainder character stamped the 
thirteen as an unlucky number— just as the raven was a bird of ill 
omen. Therefore it was that Benoni-Bcn)amin had wellnigh died, 
when he went through the gates of birth as through the narrow 
pass between the peaks of the high mountains of the world, and was 
almost overcome in the struggle against the powers of the under- 
world — all because he was Jacob’s thirteenth child But Dinah had 
been accepted as a sacrifice in his stead, and Dinah perished. 

It was well to see into the absolute and penetrate into the nature 
of the mind of God For His wonder-working with numbers was 
not quite without flaws, and man had to have wits enough to adjust 
it. But the adjustment was attended with misfortune and cursings, and 
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even the number twelve, otherwise such a fine number, became omi- 
nous, for It had to be added to the three hundred and fifty-four days 
of the moon year to bring them up to the three hundred and sixty- 
six days of the lunar-solar year. But if one took three hundred and 
sixty-five days as the right number, then there was always lacking, ac- 
cording to Joseph’s reckoning, a quarter of a day, and this amounted 
in the course of time to fourteen hundred and sixty quarters, or an 
entire year. That was the period of the dog-star, and Joseph’s con- 
ception of time and space now became superhuman, it passed on 
from the little circles to more and more mammoth ones which cir- 
cled far round them, to closed years of awe-inspiring extent. The 
day Itself was a little year, with its times and seasons, its summer day- 
light and winter night, and the days were closed into a great circle. 
But It was great only relatively speaking, and one thousand, four 
hundred and sixty of them closed to comprise the year of the dog- 
star. The world, however, consisted of the overpowering course and 
cycle of the greatest — or even then perhaps not quite finally the 
greatest — years of all, of which each had its own summer and win- 
ter Winter came when all the constellations were in the sign of 
Aquarius or Pisces, summer when they were in the sign of the lion 
or the crab. Every winter began with a flood, every summer with a 
fire, so that all the great circles and world-revolutions had their defi- 
nite beginning and end within which they were comprised. Each of 
them contained four hundred and thirty-two thousand years and 
each precisely repeated all those before it, since the constellations re- 
turned to the same position and must reproduce the same effects in 
great and in small Hence it was that the world-revolutions were 
called “renewals of life,” also of course “repetitions of the past” and 
“everlasting recurrence ” Likewise their name was Olam, “the aeon”, 
but God was the Lord of the Ages, El Olam, He living throughout 
the ages, Hai Olam, and He it was who had given to man olam in 
his heart, that is to say, the capacity of thinking in aeons and thus in 
some sense the mastery of them. 

This was knowledge of the most majestic, Joseph received it in 
the grand style But how much else did Eliezer not know* mysteries 
which made of knowledge a pleasure at once great and flattering, 
precisely because it was mysterious, the property on earth of only a 
small number of highly discreet and exceeding clever folk in temple 
and lodge, and not shared by the masses of mankind. For instance 
Eliezer knew and taught to Joseph that the Babylonian double ell 
was the length of the pendulum which made sixty double oscilla- 
tions in a double minute Joseph, prattler that he was, repeated this 
to no one; for it displayed once more the sacredness of the number 
sixty, which, multiplied by the excellent number six, produced the 
most sacred of all, three hundred and sixty. 
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He learned the measures of length and distance, deducing them 
both from his own pace and from the course of the sun. This, Ehe- 
zer assured him, M-as not presumptuous, since man was a little uni- 
veise, in all things corresponding to the great one. And thus the sa- 
cred numbers of the planetary cycle played their role in the whole 
structure of measure and m time which became space. 

It became volume, and thereby it became w'eight Joseph learned 
the weights and money values of gold, silver, and copper, according 
to Bahyloiiian and Phoenician, the royal and the common usage. He 
practised himself in business calculations, learned how to exchange 
copper foi silver, and an ox foi such measures of oil, wine, and grain 
as corresponded to its value in metal. In all this he was so quick- 
w itted that Jacob, as he listened sometimes, made a clucking sound 
with his tongue and exclaimed 

“Like an angel art thou' Like a very angel of Araboth.” 

Again Joseph learned the most important of the human ailments 
and their treatment, he learned about the human body, which like- 
w ISC confoimed to the cosmic trinity and was comprised of solids, 
liquids, and gases He learned to associate the parts of the body with 
the signs of the zodiac and the planets, to understand how it was that 
kidney fat was more precious than all others, m that the organ which 
It sui loundcd vas connected with the organ of procreation and was 
the scat of the vital energies, to recognize in the liver the seat of the 
emotions, and to get by heart a system of instruction written out in 
sections on a clay model, from which it appeared that the entrails 
wcic a miiror of the future and a source of dependable omens. Next 
he learned about the peoples of the earth. 

There \\ ere seventy of these, or more probably seventv-two, since 
that v’as the number of the five-day planetary weeks. Some of them 
had quite extraordinary customs and religious practices. This was 
true in particular of the barbarians of the furthest north, who dwelt 
in the land of Magog, far beyond the heights of Mount Hermon and 
also beyond the countiy of Hanigalbat, north of Taurus. But the 
extreme west, called Tarshish, was frightful too, thither men who 
knew not fear had come from Sidon, having sailed the length of the 
“Great Green” for uncounted days. And people of Sidon and Gebal 
had penetrated as far as Chittim, that is to say Sicily, bent on trade 
and distance, and had there founded settlements. They had indeed 
done much to make known the ends of the earth. Not for Eliezer’s 
use and behoof, that he might have wherewith to teach, but because 
they felt the urge to visit distant parts and cry up their purple stuffs 
and skilled embroideries to the inhabitants thereof. There were winds 
that bore one effortlessly to Cyprus or Alashia and Dodanim or 
Rhodes. And thence without too grave penis of the deep they would 
be borne on to Muzriland or Egypt, whence a trade wind would take 
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their ship back home But the people of Egypt themselves had sub- 
dued Kush and opened up to knowledge the lands of the Negroes 
further south up the Nile They had boldly taken ship and had dis- 
covered the incense-lands furthest south on the Red Sea, Punt, the 
kingdom of the Phoenix In the furthermost south of all lay Ophir, 
the land of gold, according to all accounts As for the east, there 
was a king in Elam, whom no one yet had been able to ask whether 
he could see further than his own domains m that quarter of the 
heavens Probably not. 

All this IS only an extract from the information imparted by Elie- 
zer to Joseph as they sat under the tree of wisdom The lad wrote it 
down under the elder’s direction and read it aloud to himself, with 
his head on one side, until he knew it by heart. The reading and writ- 
ing were of course the basis and the accompaniment to all else, oth- 
erwise It would have been naught but a whispering and hearsay 
among men and then died away. So Joseph had to squat very erect 
under the tree, his knees apart, holding in his lap the writing-tools, 
the clay tablet on which he made wedge-shaped signs with a style, 
the leaves made of reeds pressed together, or the smoothed piece of 
sheep- or goatskin on which he made rows of pot-hooks with a reed 
chewed or sharpened to a point and dipped into the red or the black 
part of his paint-saucer Sometimes he wrote the ordinary writing of 
the country, in order to practise himself in the language of his time 
and surroundings, also to learn to write business letters and state- 
ments in cleanly fashion, as the Phoenicians did But at other times he 
wrote the writing of God, the ofScial and sacred script of Babel, the 
script of the law, the doctrine, and the sagas, for these he used the 
style and tablet Eliezer possessed many beautiful models writings 
about the stars, hymns to moon and sun, chronological tables, weather 
records, even tax lists, as well as fragments of the great versified fa- 
bles of primitive time None of these were true, yet they were 
clothed in words so bold and impressive as to make them seem real 
to the mind of the reader They were about the creation of the world 
and man, about Marduk’s fight with the dragon, Ishtar’s elevation 
from servitude to royal dominion, and her journey into hell, about 
the herb of birth and the water of life, the astomshing things that 
happened to Adapa, Etana, and that Gilgamesh whose body was di- 
vine flesh and who yet did not manage to achieve immortality. All 
this Joseph read with his index finger, writing it down in the pre- 
scribed posture, erect, with only his eyelids dropped. He wrote down 
and read about Etana’s friendsnip with the eagle, who bore him up- 
wards towards Ann’s heaven, so high, in fact, that the earth beneath 
them looked like a cake, and the sea like a bread-basket. But when 
both had disappeared, fear had seized upon Etana, and he had plunged 
down into the depths, together with the eagle — a most mortifying 
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issue. Joseph hoped th.it he would, m like case, h.ivc borne himself 
better than the hero F.tana. But better than this story he likctl that 
of the man of the forest, Engidu, and how the woman of the city of 
Uruk converted him to civilization She taught the biute beast to 
cat and drink in seemly fashion, to anoint himself and wcai clothes, 
in short to be like a man and a dweller m cities Joseph fountl all this 
fascinating It was capital, how the harlot tauglit the man, alter liav- 
ing made him sensitive to refinement by seven days and seven nights 
of love. He recited the lines, the language of Babel falling in obscure 
splendour from his lips, Eliezer kissed the hem of his pupil’s 1 obc and 
cried out; 

“Hail to thee, son of the lovely one' Thy progress is brilliant, soon 
thou wilt be the Mazkir of a prince, and the admonishcr of some great 
king. Remember me, when thou comest into thy kindom! ” 

And then Joseph would swagger out to his brethren in the field or 
plain, to play at working under them. But they, showing their teeth, 
would say 

“Look, there he cometh swaggering, the inky-fingcred fool, and 
hath been reading stones of the time before the Flood. Perhaps now 
he will graciously milk the goats, but perliaps he hath come only to 
spy and see whether we cut out pieces from a sheep for our cook- 
pot. Lay It only in our hands, he should not go empty away, but we 
should beat him — as now we dare not, for fear of Jacob,” 

OF BODY AND SOUL 

If we consider not the details but the general bearing of the bad rela- 
tions between Jo.seph and his brothers, as they grew with the years; 
not the daily vexations and misunderstandings but the fundarncntal 
causes of the trouble, these would be found to he m envy and in arro- 
gance. The most ;usticc-loving would find it hard to decide which 
fault, or personally speaking which sinner, the single one or the 
troop who made ever more threatening their common cause against 
him, was the chief source of the trouble Strict justice and the upright 
desire to put aside any temptation to partisanship might perhaps lead 
one to consider arrogance as the primary evil and source of mischief. 
But on the other hand he will in very justice be driven to confess 
that not often in the world has there been so much occasion for arro- 
gance— and indeed for envy— as here. 

It is seldom indeed that beauty and wisdom are combined upon 
this earth. Rightly or wrongly, we are accustomed to think of learn- 
ing as ugly, and charm as mindless — and, indeed, as is fitting for the 
possessor of charm, mindless with a good conscience. For what need 
has charm of letters, mind, or wisdom, when it even runs a risk of 
being warped and destroyed if it possess them!' The typical bridging 
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over, however, of the gulf between mind and beauty, the union of 
both excellences in a single being, appears as the release of a tension, 
u Inch one is used to think of as based upon the natural and human 
and makes one quite involuntarily thmk of the divine. The unpreju- 
diced eye must look with rapture upon such a manifestation of god- 
like case and absence of strain, while it can only give rise to feelings 
of bitterness in those who have reason to find themselves injured or 
eclipsed by its light 

So It was here. That delighted acceptance which certain sights 
find at once in the human heart and which we are accustomed objec- 
tively to call their beauty was invariable in the case of Rachel’s first- 
born son, whether or no we could now subscribe with such enthusi- 
asm, everybody then found him so well-favoured that his charms 
early became proverbial over the countryside. And not only so, but 
they added unto themselves the arts of the intellect, which they ab- 
sorbed with the greatest readiness and then recoined, stamped with 
their own seal; so that there seemed no longer any contradiction, and 
almost no difference between the two. I said that the harmonizing 
of the conflict must have seemed to result in the divine, a sentence 
that needs interpretation The two elements were not resolved mto 
the divine — for Joseph was a human being, and a very erring one to 
boot, with far too good an understanding not to recognize the fact. 
No, but they were resolved w the divine, that is to say, in the moon. 

I have already described a scene which was very typical of the re- 
lations, physical and mental, which Joseph cherished with that won- 
der-working star. It was behind his father’s back of course, who, as 
he came up, made haste to rebuke his son for baring himself m flirta- 
tion with the naked splendour there above. But in the youth’s mind 
the thought of the moon was associated with more than the mere 
idea of beauty. It had just as close connection with the conception 
of wisdom and of letters. For the moon was the heavenly image of 
Thoth, the white ape and inventor of signs, the speaker and writer 
of the gods, recorder of their words and protecting deity of all those 
who write. Thus it was the combined magic of beauty and of learn- 
ing, together and as a unity, which had ravished his soul and given 
Its peculiar meaning to his solitary worship. As a cult it was vague, 
confused, and prone to degenerate — calculated to alarm the careful 
father —but just on that ground intoxicating, because mental and 
physical emotions were therein so enchantingly mixed. 

Beyond a doubt every human being holds and cherishes, more or 
less consciously, some conception, some treasured idea, which fonns 
the source of his secret passion, and by which his vital sense of life is 
nourished and sustained. For Joseph this precious idea was the co- 
habitation of body and spirit, beauty and wisdom, and the recipro- 
cally strengthening consciousness of both. Chaldaean travellers and 
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slaves had related to him how when Bel purposed to create mankind 
he had had his head cut off, his blood had mingled wnth the caith, and 
out of those blood-besprent clods life had been created He did not 
believe the tale, but if he wished to feel aware of his o\\ n existence 
and know a mysterious sense of lejoicmg in it, he w'ould iccall that 
blood-boltered mingling of the earthy with the divine and be con- 
scious of peculiar bliss in being of such substance. He would be smil- 
ingly mindful that the consciousness of the body and of beauty must 
be improved and strengthened thiough the consciousness of the mind 
and spirit, as w^cll as the othei w^ay round. 

What he believed was that the spirit of God, whom the people of 
Shinar called brooded upon the face of chaos and had 

created the w^oild by the might of the Woid. What a maiveP he 
thought the world had arisen by the might of the free and external 
Woid, and even today, let a thing be ever so present, it was in actual 
fact only actually piesent wfien man has given it life in w^ords and 
called It by name. So did his pictty and w^cll-favourcd little head con- 
vince itself of the importance and wusdom of the Word. 

But all these teachings and tendencies, indulged by Jacob on 
grounds yet to be mentioned, served only the more to estrange Jo- 
seph from the sons of Leah and of the maids. It set him apart, and 
this in Itself bore the seeds of arrogance and mistrust. It goes against 
my gram to say that the brothers, those first4)orn males of Jacob's 
seed w'hose names cvciybody knows by heart, were in the main very 
ordinary fellows. To tw^o of them at least, the complicated and suf- 
fering Jehudah and the fundamentally decent Reuben, the character- 
i:?anon docs scant justice. In the first place, one could not speak of 
beauty in connection with any of them, neither of those who were 
near Joseph’s age nor those who wxre well on m the twcntiCwS at this 
time — though they were stout fellow^s, particularly Leah’s brood, 
and rejoiced m physical strength and agility, most of all Reuben, but 
also Simeon, Levi, and Jehudah. As for wusdom and the word, not 
one among them but would hac^'e prided himself on his complete ig- 
norance and contempt of such talents Bilhah’s Naphrali, indeed, w^as 
known from his youth up for his gift of the gab. But the popular 
standards m this matter were modest, and the sum total of Naphtali’s 
powers amounted to a shallow glibncss without foundation in any 
higher things. All the brethren, in short, were — as Joseph too should 
have been in order to fit into their society — shepherds, and farmers 
on the side. In both which capacities, of course, they were very 
much worth while, and felt, as was natural, great resentment toward 
their younger brother, who imagined, with his father’s connivance, 
that he might be farmer and shepherd too, but only incidentally, his 
real occupations being those of scribe and reader of tablets. Later on 
they had a name for Joseph, which expressed to the full the height 
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of thcir hatred the “dreamer of dreams ’’ But at this time they mock- 
ingly called him Noah, Utnapishtim, the exceeding wise one, the 
reader of stones from before the Flood He, on his side, retorted with 
“dogs’-heads” and “people who know not good from evil,” calling 
them these to their faces, protected only by their fear of Jacob, for 
otherwise they would have beaten him black and blue. That would 
have been painful to see, yet his beauty must not blind us to the fact 
that his retort was no better than their mockery. Worse, even, for 
\\ hat use IS wisdom if it cannot shield us from the sin of arrogance^ 

But Jacob the father — how did he stand to all this> He was not a 
scholar. Of course, in addition to his south-Canaanitish dialect he 
spoke Babylonian, perhaps even better But he had no Egyptian, 
probably because, as we have seen, he mistrusted and condemned 
cvcr\ thing that came from that country It stood to him as the 
home of immorality and feudal abuse. The service of the state, 
\\ Inch obviously conditioned all things m that country, offended his 
hereditary sense of independence and personal responsibility, while 
the cult of animals and of the dead which flourished there was to 
him folly and abomination, the latter even more than the former. For 
all that worship of the undei -earth, which began even with the 
earth, even with the seed-corn which fruitfully rotted therein, was 
to him synonymous with lewdness He called the land of mud down 
theie not Kemt or Mizraim, but Sheol, hell, the kingdom of the 
dead His disgust, on grounds both ethical and intellectual, extended 
to the exaggerated respect which, as he had heard, was paid there to 
letters He, personally, could not do much more in that line than 
sign his name to contracts — and even so he mostly stamped it All 
the rest he left to Eliezcr, his eldest servant, and was justified m so 
doing, for the skill of our servants is as our own, and in any case 
Jacob’s weight and dignity rested not upon such, being essentially 
personal, native, and freely arising They were based upon the power 
of his feeling and experience, upon a fullness of shiewd and signifi- 
cant anecdote, upon the natural spirituality which radiated from 
him and was perceptible to everybody, upon the preponderant per- 
sonality of a gifted man who dreamed bold dreams and had immedi- 
ate rclkions with God, a man, in short, who need not trouble about 
book-knowledge. It would be idle to compare Jacob with Eliezer — 
certainly the idea of doing so would never have occurred to the 
latter But, after all, would Eliezer ever have dreamed the dream of 
the ladder, or with God’s help have made discoveries in the natural 
kingdom such as the part played by sympathetic magic m the breed- 
ing of the streaked yeanlings^ No, never. 

But then why did Jacob approve of Joseph’s education and look 
with a favouring eye upon teachings the danger of which to the lad 
and to his relations with his brethren could not have escaped him^ 
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He had two reasons, both of which sprang from his love of Joseph- 
one of them was ambitious in its natuic, the other had to do \\ ith his 
care for the disciplining of the boy’s character Leah, the unloved 
wife, had of course known whereof she spoke when she had said to 
herself and the sons of her bodv, at the tune of Joseph’s birth, that 
they would now all be as nothing in Jacob’s eyes, and light as air. 
Since the day when the child of the true wife, Dumujii, tlic only 
scion and son of the viigin, had been vouchsafed to him, Jacob had 
thought of nothing else but to set this late comer bcfoic tlic early 
ones, to place him at their head and make him, who was only Rachel’s 
first-born, the first-born of them all. His anger when Reuben had 
so forgotten himself with Bilhah had been real enough; but also 
ulterior in its nature, and his expression of it somcwdiat calculated. 
Joseph had not known, or had only been half conscious; but w hen 
in childish malice he had repeated to his father what he had seen, 
Jacob’s first thouglit had been “Now I can curse my cldcst-boin 
and the place will be free for the little one.” But he w’as conscious 
of the thought and also he w-as afraid of the anger of the sons who 
came after Reuben, 'flius he had not dared to take advantage at 
once of the opportunity to set Joseph in the ill-docr’s room. He 
held off, waiting and as it were keeping warm the place for the little 
one. For of course w'hat we are dealing with here is the blessing of 
Abraham, which Jacob owned, which he had received in Esau’s 
stead from his blind father, and which now he had in mind to hand 
on in a way which w'as not aboveboard, but underhanded If he 
could possibly manage it, this great good should be Joseph’s; who 
W'as quite obviously, both in flesh and in spirit, more fitted to 1 cccivc 
it than the heavy-Handed and light-headed Reuben. He would clutch 
at any means to make clear to others, even to the Incthrcn, Joseph’s 
higher gifts — for instance, learning. The times had changed Up till 
now the spiritual heirs of Abraham had not needed this good gift. 
Jacob himself had not suffered from its lack. But who knew if in the 
future it might not be perhaps not necessary, yet useful and desirable 
that the bearer of the blc.ssing should also be a scholar and learned. 
Whether great or small, it was an advantage, and Joseph could never 
have too much of anything that w'ould set him before the brothers. 

This was one ground of Jacob’s consent. The other lay deeper in 
the father’s careful heart; it had to do with the boy’s salvation and 
religious sanity. We have seen how Jacob, m that scene by the well, 
had cautiously questioned his son about the coming rainfall — hold- 
ing as it were his hand protectingly over him the while He had not 
liked to ask. Only his great need for information on this all-important 
subject had made him turn to advantage a mood in his son which 
none the less it disquieted him to see, though he was not without 
admiration for it. 
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He was aware of Joseph’s tendency to states approaching the 
ecstatic, to half-pretended, undeveloped, but at times genuinely pro- 
phetic seizures His attitude toward these, as a parent, fluctuated, im- 
piesscd as he was by the equivocal mixture of evil and holiness m 
such tendencies The brethren — dear me, none of them showed any 
faintest sign of belonging to the elect, they did not look in the least 
like seers or sufferers One need lose no sleep over them’ Ecstasies, 
w hetlier foi good or for evil, were not m their line, it did m a certain 
way fall in with Jacob’s hopes that Joseph differed from them m 
these matters you could interpret the fact as a distinction which, 
along with the others, made the choice a convincing one. 

None the less, Jacob was not quite at ease over what he had seen. 
There were people about — God forbid that Joseph should become 
one of these’ — holy innocents, slaverers, possessed of spirits, who 
earned their bread by foaming at the mouth and delivering prophe- 
cies Human oracles who went about babbling or were visited by the 
inquiring in caves and earned food and money for jobs of finding 
lost articles or prophesying lucky days, Jacob, on religious grounds, 
loved them not at all, but then, nobody did, though all took care 
not to offend them They were dirty, with crazed and disordered 
wavs, children ran after them shouting out. ^^Auksarclalakaula'^ — in 
mutation of their babbling. They wounded and mutilated themselves, 
ate polluted food, went about with a yoke on their necks or a pair of 
horns on their heads, sometimes they went naked. That was like 
them the horns as well as the nakedness. It was not hard to know 
the source of their behaviour* the filthiness of the worship of Baal, 
the ritual whoredom, the fertility magic and orgiastic sacrifices 
at the feet of Melech the Bull King. That was no mystery; everybody 
knew the ideas and their associations. But the people round" about 
Jacob knew it with a sort of matter-of-fact respect which was quite 
different from the sensitiveness of Jacob’s spiritual tradition. He had 
nothing against a reasonable oracle, say of the arrow or by lot, to 
find out the favourable time for a business transaction; and he proba- 
bly took note of the way birds flew or smoke blew at a sacrifice. 
But where god-given understanding went to pieces and rank frenzy 
took Its place, then began that which he called “a foolishness” — 
which was in his mouth a strong word, strong enough to express the 
extreme of disapproval. It was “Canaan”, it was all that which had 
to do with the sinister story of the grandfather in his tent, and who 
should go naked, with his manhood bared, whoring after the Baals 
of the land. Exposing oneself, round singing, intemperate feasting, 
official unchastity with the temple women, cult of Shed — yes, and 
cnilasaulalakaula and wild epileptic prophesymgs — it all went to- 
gether, It was all one, and it was “a foolishness” m Jacob’s eyes. It tor- 
tured him to think that Joseph’s childish tendency to roll his eyes and 
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dicam dreams could have any connection with this impure region 
of the soul. Jacob too, as we know, was a dreamet — but m all 
honoiu^ He had seen m his dream God the King and F^is angels, 
and to the surging music of the harps he had received from Him 
the most heartening promises But certainly such a lifting up of the 
head from affliction and outward humiliation was distinguished by 
reason, measure, and spiritual integrity from eveiy sort of evil- 
\\orkmg magic. Alas, that such honourable gifts and blessings of the 
fathers could dwindle down to elegant corruption in then unstable 
sons’ It was chaiming to see the parent in the guise of the son, but 
alaiming and suspect to see him dwindling down. At least theie was 
consolation in the thought that Joseph was still so young, he would 
lose his instability, become more solid and robust, and ripen to so- 
briety m godlike understanding But it did not escape Jacob’s sharp 
eye (hat the lad’s proncncss to a suspicious kind of seizure had to 
do with nakedness, so with abandonment, so with Baal and Shcol, 
with death magic and under-earthly unreason, and here then w'as 
the ground of Jacob’s approving the influence of the man of letters 
upon his beloved son It w’as good to have Joseph learn something, 
good that he piactised himself under informed guidance m the w^ord 
and m the art of writing He, Jacob, had not needed this, his wildest 
dreams had all been modest and honourable. But Joseph’s, the old 
man felt, might need to be disciplined by application of reason and 
exactitude Thus there might come a blessing to the steadying of his 
unstable youth, and then he would bear no resemblance at all to 
homed and naked vagrants and epileptics. 

So Jacob considered within himself. Certain dark elements m the 
composition of his beloved seemed to him to need release and clarifi- 
cation in the intellectual. Thus we see that he, in his considering way, 
came to Joseph’s own boyish conclusion, that the awareness of the 
body must be coircctcd and justified by the awareness of the mind. 
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Chapter II 

ABRAHAM 


OF THE OLDFST SERVANT 

Abram may actually have resembled Ehezer — and again, perhaps, he 
may have looked quite different He may have been lean, puny, 
twitching with restlessness, and bitten by the tooth of care, the asser- 
tion that Eliczer, Joseph’s teacher, looked like the moon-wanderer 
certainly had nothing to do with the person of the learned head serv- 
ant as now manifest in the flesh People spoke in the present, but they 
referred to the past, and transferred the one to the other. Ehezer, 
they said, “resembled” Abram in the face, the tradition might easily 
be justified in view of the one-time wooer’s birth and origin. For pre- 
sumably he was Abram’s son. Indeed, some would have it that Ehezer 
was the servant whom Nimrod of Babel had given to Abram when 
he was obliged to let him go, but this was improbable to the point 
of impossibility. For Abraham never came into personal touch with 
the great power in whose reign his exodus from Shmar had taken 
place, the latter had never troubled his head about him The conflict 
which had driven Jacob’s spiritual forefather from the land had been 
a silent and internal one, and all the accounts of personal contact be- 
tween him and the law’^giver, of his martyrdom, his languishing in 
prison, of a trial by fire m a lime-kiln — all these tales, of which we 
can dwell only upon such as Ehezer told to Joseph, were either a 
random combination of legend or were handed down from the most 
distant past and crystallized upon a past much nearer; that is to say, 
only six hundred years old. Abram’s king, who in his time restored 
the towers and made them taller, had not been called Nimrod, for 
that was only a regal and dynastic title, but Amraphel or Hammurabi, 
and the real Nimrod had been the father of that Bel of Babel of 
whom It was said that he had built tower and city and who became 
a god-kmg, after he had been a man-king, like the Egyptian Osins. 
The figure of the original Nimrod thus belongs to times before 
Osiris; from which one can guess at the historical gap which divided 
him from Abram’s Nimrod, or, rather, one at least becomes aware of 
its immeasurable nature. As for the events supposed to have taken 
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place during his icign for instance, hoiv the birth of a lioy very 
dangerous to his power was foretold to him by his star-gazers, 
whereat he had resolved upon a general slaughter of innocents, how 
a boy named Abiam escaped from the massacie and Avas brought up 
in a cave by an angel, who fed him on milk and honey fiom his 
finger-tips, and so forth — all these of couise have no discoveiable 
historical foundation. In short, the figure of Nimrod the king is much 
like that of Edom, the Red it is a presentness, through Avhich shine 
ever older pasts, losing themselves in the divine, Avhich m its turn 
issued out of the human m still profoundcr deeps of time The day 
A\ ill come AA'hcn we shall feel that the same Avas true of Abram. But 
for the moment avc .shall do Avell to stick to Eliezcr. 

Eliczcr, then, Ai’as not given to Abram by “Nimrod” as a present. 
We must regard that as a fable. Rather, in all probability he had been 
Abram’s natuial .son, begot upon a slave woman and born piobably 
at Damascus dui mg the stay of Abraham’s people in that flourishing 
city Abram had later given him his freedom, and his rank in the 
family Avas somcAvhat loAvcr than that of Ishmael, son of Hagar. As 
foi Eliezer’s sons, Damasek and Elmos, the Chaldaian had long re- 
garded the former as his heir in default of legitimate ones; until fiist 
Ishmael and then Yitzchak the true son Aveie bom But Elie/cr re- 
tained his place and importance among the people of Abraham, and 
his had been the honoui of going to Naharina to woo a bride for 
Isaac, the rescued sacrifice. 

Often and with relish, as avc know, he related to Joseph the tale 
of this journey — yes, I am betrayed perhaps all too willingly into 
Avriting here simply the Av'ord “he,” although quite aware that accord- 
ing to our habits of thought it w'as certainly not Abram’s Eliczer 
who was speaking to Joseph. What leads me astray is the natural 
way in which he used the first person when he spoke of the bridal 
journey, and his pupil’s .silent acquiescence in this lunar syntax of 
his. jtweph smiled indeed, but he nodded as well, and Avhether the 
.smile implied any critici.sm, the nod any suggestion of courteous for- 
bearance, one cannot tell. Personally I prefer to believe in his .smile 
rather than in his nod; I incline to think that Joseph’s attitude toAvard 
Eliezer’s manner of speech was clearer-eyed than was that of Jacob’s 
worthy half-brother. 

We are justified of reason for thus referring to Elliezer, for that 
was what he was. Isaac, the true son, before he became blind, had 
been a man of strong desires, who had by no means confined his 
attentions to Bethuel’s daughter. The circumstance that she like Sarah 
remained long unfruitful must have determined him betimes to seek 
an heir elsewhere; for years before Jacob and Esau were bora he had 
had a son from a beautiful slave; which son was named Eliezer and 
had later received his freedom. It was, m fact, traditional that such a 
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wSon should receive his freedom and should be called Eliezer One 
might find Yitzchak’s conduct the more excusable on the ground that 
there had to be an Eliezer There always had been one in the court- 
yaids of Abraham’s spiritual family, where he played the role of 
house steward and head servant and was, whenever possible, sent as 
a proxy wooer for the son of the true wife Regularly, also, had the 
head of the family given him a wife, from whom he had two sons, 
namely, Damasek and Elmos. In short, he was an institution, like 
Nimrod of Babel, and when he and young Joseph sat at the lesson 
hour in the leafy shade of the tree of wisdom, beside the well, and 
the boy, his arms clasped round his knees, gazed into the face of the 
old teacher who “looked like Abraham” and knew how to say “I” m 
so ample and majestic a way, strange thoughts and feelings must have 
floated through that young mind. His lovely and well-favoured eyes 
were fixed on the figure of the narrator, but he looked through him 
into an endless perspective of Eliezer-figures, who all said “I” through 
the mouth of the present manifestation They sat in the twilight 
shades of the great tiee, but behind Eliezer the sun-drenched air 
quivered in the heat, and the succession of identities lost itself not 
in darkness but in light. . . . 

The sphere rolls, never can it be certainly known where a story 
has Its original home, whether in heaven or on earth. The truth is 
best served by the statement that it takes place simultaneously and 
concordantly both here and there, and only to our eyes does it appear 
that it came down and went up again. The story comes down, as a 
god becomes a man, it becomes earthly, becomes bourgeois, so to 
say, A good instance of what I mean is afforded by a favourite boast 
of Jacob’s seed: the so-called battle of the kings, namely, how Abram 
defeated the army out of the East in order to set free his “brother” 
Lot. Later learned editors and commentators state as their opinion 
that Abram followed the kings, defeated and drove them beyond 
Damascus, not with three hundred and eighteen men, as Joseph knew 
the tale, but quite alone with his boy Eliezer; and the stars had fought 
for them so that they conquered and routed the foe. It happened 
that Eliezer himself told Joseph the story in this form also — the lad 
was familiar with the variants. Everybody can see, however, that 
told like this the story loses the earthly and therewith the heroic 
character given it in the saga and assumes another instead. When one 
hears it, it is — Joseph too had this impression — as though two gods, 
master and servant, had fought and conquered superior numbers of 
giants or inferior Elohim. And this can only mean that the event is 
reconverted, in the interest of truth and justice, to its heavenly form, 
and re-established therein. But should we on this account deny its 
earthly one.^’ On the contrary, we might even say that the truth and 
reality which clothed it in heaven go to prove the same qualities on 
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earth For what is al)ovc comes down, but what is beneath would not 
know how to happen and could not, so to speak, occur on its ow n 
account, without its heavenly image and counterpart. In Abram be- 
came flesh that which had previously been celestial, he based on the 
divine, he suppoitcd himself upon it, when he victoriously scattered 
the robbers from beyond the Euphrates 

Again, had nor, for instance, the account of Eliezer’s journey to 
woo Rebecca its own story on which it was founded and on wiitch 
its hero and narrator might found himself, as he lived and told the 
talc^^ This too the old man sometimes metamorphosed in a singular 
w^ay, and in such a form has it been cherished and handed down to 
us It is said, namely, that Eliezcr, when Abram sent him wooing for 
Isaac to Mesopotamia, covered the journey from Bcersheba to Har- 
ran, a journey which takes twenty days or at the very least seventeen, 
in three days, and that the earth “sprang to meet him.” We can only 
understand this figuiatively, since the earth never runs or springs 
tow^ard anybody, yet it seems to do so to him who moves across it 
w ith great ease and as though on \vingcd feet Moreover, the com- 
mentators pass over the fact that the journey was made, as usual, with 
caravan, with beast and pack; they do not speak of the ten camels. 
Rather the light w^hich they cast upon the story tends to suggest that 
Abram’s messenger and natural son covered the distance alone and 
with wings to his feet, with such celerity, indeed, that winged feet 
would not be enough, he would need wrings on his hat as well’ . . . 
To come to the point, we must conclude that the account of Eliezcr’s 
earthly and fleshly journey is an earthly tradition based upon a 
heavenly one. Thus it came that m telling the talc to Joseph he con- 
fused not only the language but also the matter of the story some- 
what, and said the earth had “sprung to meet him.” 

Yes, when the young pupil’s musing gaze rested upon the present 
fleshly Ehezer-manifcstation, the perspective of his personality lost 
itself not in darkness but m light. And this was true not only of 
Eliczer’s identity but of other people’s as w^cll — it is easy to surmise 
whose. And here, as a sort of advance light upon Joseph’s history, 
let me say that those impressions W'crc the most real and enduring, 
which he' got from his hours with old Eliezer. Children are nor inat- 
tentive when their masters say they are. They are only attending to 
other, perhaps more important things than those which the severely 
practical master is commending to their attention. Joseph, however 
absent he might seem, w’^as more observant than the most observant 
child — in fact probably much more so than was good for him. 
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HOW ABRAHAM FOUND GOD 

In the above, I have in some sense been putting Eliezer’s master, 
Abiaham, in the same category as the eldest servant What did Eliezer 
know of Abraham^ Much, and of various kinds. He spoke of him as 
It verc with a double tongue, sometimes thus and then again quite 
differently At one time the Chaldaean had been simply the man who 
had found God, whereat the latter had kissed His fingers in )oy and 
cried ‘'Up to now no man hath called Me Lord and Highest, so now 
shall I be called’” The discovery had cost much labour and even 
pain, Forefather had tortured himself no little. And indeed his pains 
and performances had been conditioned and compelled by a con- 
ception quite peculiar to him the conception that it was highly 
important w^hom or what thing man should serve. That made an im- 
pression on Joseph, he grasped it at once, particularly the part about 
taking things seriously. For in order to give any sort of importance 
or significance to things — or any one thing — one had to, before God 
and man, take them seriously. Forefather had beyond a doubt taken 
seriously the question as to whom man should serve, and had given 
It a remarkable answer, to wit one should serve the Highest alone. 
Remarkable indeed. For the answer revealed a self-assertiveness 
which might be called excessive and arrogant The man might have 
said to himself: “What am I and of what avail, or the human being 
in me What mattereth it which little god or idol or minor deity I 
served” He would have had an easier time But instead he said “I, 
Abiam, and humanity within me, must serve the Highest and naught 
else.” And that was the beginning of it all (as it pleased Joseph to 
hear). 

It began with Abram thinking that to mother earth alone was due 
service and worship, for that she brought forth fruits and preserved 
life But he observed that she needed ram from heaven. So he gazed 
up into the skies, saw the sun in all its glory, possessed with the 
powers of blessing and cursing, and was on the point of deciding for 
It. But then it set, and he was convinced that it could not be the 
highest. So he looked at the moon and the stars — at these with par- 
ticular expectation and hope. It may have been the first cause of his 
vexation and his desire to wander, that his love for the moon, the 
deity of Uru and Harran, had been offended by the exaggerated 
official honours paid to the sun-principle, Shamash-Bel-Marduk, by 
Nimrod of Babel, these being an offence to Sin, the shepherd of the 
stars. Perhaps it was duplicity on God's part, bom of desire to glorify 
Himself in Abiram and through him to make His name great, that 
stirred up in the moon-wanderer, through his love of the moon, that 
first conflict and unrest, employed them to His own ends, and made 
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them the secret spring of all Abram’s later acts For when the morn- 
ing star rose, both shepherd and sheep disappeared, and Abram con- 
cluded “No, neither are they gods \\ orthy of me ” His soul was 
greatly troubled and he thought “High as they are, had they not 
above themselves a guide and lord, how could the one set, the other 
nse^ It would be unfitting for me, a man, to serve them and not 
rather Him who commands over them.” And Abraham’s thought lay 
so painfully close to the truth that it touched the Lord God to His 
innermost and He said to Himself- “1 will anoint thee with the oil of 
gladness more than all thy fellows.” 

Thus out of impulse toward the Highest had Abiaham discovered 
God, had by teaching and by taking thought shaped Him finther 
and bodied Him forth and therewith done a great good deed to all 
concerned to God, to himself, and to those whose souls he won by 
his teaching To God, in that he made ready the way of realization 
of Him in the mind of man, to himself and to the proselytes espe- 
cially, in that he laid hold upon the manifold and the anguishingly 
uncertain and converted it into the single, the definite, and the i eas- 
.sui mg, of whom es-erything came, both good and evil — tlie sudden 
and frightful as well as the blessed usual, and to whom in any case w e 
had to cling Abiaham had gathered together the poweis into one 
power and called them the Lord — e.\'clusivelv and once for all It 
was not as for a feast-day, when one sung praises and heaped all 
pow'cr and honour upon the head of one god, Marduk or Ann or 
Shamash — only to do the same to another god on the next day or in 
the next temple. “Thou ait the Only and the Highest, without Thee 
is no judgment given, no decision made, no god in heaven or on earth 
can oppose Thee, Thou art lilted up above them all'" How many 
times had that not been said and sung out of ephemeral devotion m 
Nimrod’s kingdom! Abram found and declared that it could and 
might with truth be said and sung only to One, who was always the 
same, who was utterly the known, because everything came’ from 
Him, and who thus made all things known after their source. The 
men among whom he grew up anguished themselves sore not to fail 
this source in piaycrs and thanksgivings. If they were doing penance 
m some calamity, they set at the head of their prayer a w-hole list of 
invocations to their deities; painstakingly they called upon each 
single god whose name they chanced to know, that the particular 
one who had sent the affliction — they could not tell which it was — 
might not be left out. But Abraham knew which it was, and taught 
his people. It was always and only He, the Highest and Uttermost, 
who alone could be the true God of mankind, who unfailingly 
answered man’s cry for help and his song of praise. 

Joseph, young as he was, well understood the boldness and strength 
of mind which expressed themselves in first Forefather's thoughts of 
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God — though many there had been to shrink back in horror from 
the teaching Whether Abram had been tall and goodly to look on in 
his old age like Eliezer, or whether he had been little, lean, and bent 
of stature, at least he had had the courage, the consummate courage, 
w hich was needed to concentrate all the manifold properties of the 
divine, all blessing and all affliction, upon the one and only God, to 
take his stand there and to cling solely and undividedly to the Most 
High Lot himself, white with fear, had said to Abraham. 

“But if thy God forsake thee, then art thou forsaken indeed^” 

To which Abraham had answered 

“It is true, thou sayest it Then can there be no forsakenness in 
heaven or upon earth like to mine in extent — it is consummate. But 
bethink thee, that if I appease Him and He is my shield, nothing can 
lack me and I shall possess the gates of mine enemies^’’ 

Whereupon Lot had strengthened himself and spoken 
“Then will I be thv brother^” 

Yes, Abram had known how to communicate his exaltation of 
spirit He was named Abiram, that is to say “my father is exalted,” 
or also, probably just as correctly, “father of the exalted.” For in a 
way Abraham was God’s father He had perceived Him and thought 
Him into being The mighty properties which he ascribed to Him 
were probably God’s original possession, Abraham was not their 
creator. But was he not so after all, in a certain sense, when he recog- 
nized them, preached them, and by thinking made them reap The 
mighty properties of God were indeed something objective, existing 
outside of Abraham; but at the same time they were also in him and 
of him The power of his own soul was at certain moments scarcely 
distinguishable from them, it interlaced and melted consciously into 
one with Him, and such was the origin of the bond which then the 
Lord struck with Abraham. True, it was only the outward confirma- 
tion of an inw^ard fact; but it was also the origin of the peculiar char- 
acter of Abram’s fear of God. For since the greatness of God was 
something frightfully objective outside of him, yet at the same time 
coincided to a certain extent with the greatness of his own soul and 
was a product of it, so was this fear of God somewhat more than 
fear in the regular sense of the word: it was not alone trembling 
and quaking, but also and at the same time the existence of a bond, a 
familiarity and friendship. In fact Forefather had sometimes had a 
way of going about with God, which must have aroused the amaze- 
ment of heaven and earth, if one did not take into consideration the 
extraordinary involutions of the relationship For instance the fa- 
miliar way in which he had addressed the Lord at the destruction of 
Sodom and Amorra was not far from insolence, considering the 
awful greatness and power of God. But, after all, who should be 
offended, if God were not? And God was not, “Hearken, O Lord,” 
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had Abram said then, ‘ht must be one way or the other, but not both. 
If thou w'llt have a world, then thou canst not demand justice, but 
if thou settest store by justice, then it is all over with the world. Thou 
wouldst hold the cord by both ends wouldst have a w^orld and in it 
justice But if thou dost not mitigate thy demands, the orld cannot 
exist ” He had even accused the Lord of double-dealing, and up- 
braided him once he had re\oked the flood of water, but now he 
would invoke the flood of fire But God, who probably could not 
have dealt otherw ise w ith the cities after what had happened or al- 
most liappcncd to His messengers at Sodom, had taken all that Abram 
said m good parr or at all events not ill, for He had enveloped Him- 
self m a benevolent silence 

This silence \\ as the c\pi ession of a tremendous fact, which had 
to do v ith the outw'ard side of God as well as with the inward great- 
ness of Aliraham, vhosc own actual creation it probably was the 
fact that the contradiction m terms of a world which should be living 
and at the same time just resided in God’s greatness itself, that He, 
the li\ ing Ciod, w^as not good, or only good among other attributes, 
including evil, and that accordingly His essence included evil and was 
therewith saciosanct, was sanctity itself and demanded sanctity. 

Oh, wonder’ He it was who had dashed m pieces Tiama't, and 
cloven the diagon of chaos, the exultant cry w ith wdiich at the crea- 
tion the gods had greeted Marduk and winch the people of Abram’s 
countiy repeated every New Year’s day, belonged by rights to Him, 
the God of Abiam. From Him issued order and joyous confidence. 
It w as His w'ork that the early and the late rams fell at their appointed 
time He had set bounds to the monstrous sea, the residue of the 
original flood, the home of leviathan, that in its most awful turbulence 
it could not pass beyond them. He made the sun to rise m its creative 
powder to the remth and at evening begin its journey to hell; likewise 
the moon to measure time by her ever recurrent change of quarters. 
He made the stars to shine, likewise ordered them to form pictures; 
and He ruled the lives of men and beasts, nourishing them according 
to the seasons. From places where no man had been the snow fell 
and watered the earth, w'hose disk he had fixed upon the flood of 
waters, so that it never or only very seldom swayed or shook. How 
much of blessing, of goodness, and of benefit was there m all this! 

But as a man wiio conquers an enemy, by the victoiy adds unto 
himself the properties of the conquered, so God, it would seem, when 
I le clave the monster of chaos, embodied m Himself its essence and 
perhaps only thereby grew to the full height of His living majesty. 
The struggle between light and darkness, good and evil, blessing and 
fruitfulness upon this earth was not, as the people of Nimrod be- 
lieved, the continuation of that war which Marduk waged against 
Tiamat. Neither the darkness, the evil and the unknown terror, the 
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earthquake, the crackling lightning, the plague of grasshoppers dark- 
ening the sun, the seven evil winds, the dust Abubu, the serpents and 
the hornets — none of these but were from God, and if He was called 
the Lord of the pestilence, it was because He was alike its sender and 
its physician He was not the Good, but the All And He was holy^ 
Holy not because of goodness, but of life and excess of life, holy 
m majesty and terror, sinister, dangerous, and deadly, so that an omis- 
sion, an error, the smallest negligence in one’s bearing to Him, might 
have frightful consequences. He was holy, but He demanded holiness 
too, and that He demanded it by His mere being gave the Holy One 
greater significance than that of mere awfulness. The discretion 
V hich he enjoined became piety, and God’s living majesty the meas- 
ure of life, the source of the sense of guilt, the fear of God, and the 
walking before Him in holiness and righteousness. 

God was present, and Abraham walked before Him, consecrated 
in his soul by that outward nearness of His. They were two, an I and 
a Thou, both of whom said “I” and to the other “Thou ” It is true 
that Abraham composed the properties of God, with the help of his 
own greatness of soul — without which He would not have known 
how to compose them or name them, so that they would have re- 
mained in darkness. But after all God remained a powerful Thou, 
saying “I,” independent of Abraham and independent of the world. 
He was m the fire but was not the fire — wherefore it would have 
been very wrong to worship fire God had created the world, in 
which such tremendous things happened as the storm wind or levia- 
than, This had to be considered in order properly to measure His 
own outward greatness, or, if not to measure it, at least to conceive it. 
He must be much greater than all His works, and just as necessarily 
outside of His works. Makom he was called, space, because He was 
the space in which the world existed, but the world was not the 
space in which He existed He was also in Abraham, who recognized 
Him by virtue of his own power. And it was just this that strength- 
ened and fulfilled Abraham’s sense of his own ego, which was not at 
all minded to be lost in God, to become one with Him and be no 
more Abraham, but rather held itself stoutly upright in face of Him 
— at a great distance, certainly, for Abraham was but a man, and 
made of clay — but bound up with Him through knowledge and con- 
secrated by the high essence and presence of the Deity. It was on this 
basis that God had made His compact with Abraham, that covenant 
so full of promise for both sides; of which God was so jealous that 
He would be honoured entirely alone by His worshippers without 
the flicker of an eyelash toward those other gods of whom the world 
was full. For here was the important fact- through Abram and his 
bond something was come into the world that had never been there 
before and which the peoples did not know — the accursed possibility 
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that the Ixmd might be broken, that one might fall away from God. 

Much besides did Forefather know" of God — but not m the sense 
in w’hich others knew of their gods There W"cre no stones about 
God I'hat w as indeed perhaps the most remarkable thing the cour- 
age with w'hich Abiam rcpiesentcd and expressed God’s essence 
from the first, w ithout more ado, simply m that he said “God ” God 
had not proceeded, had not been born, from any w'oman 'I'herc w as 
also beside Him on the throne no w oman, no Ishtar, Baalat, mother 
of God Flow' could there be? One had only to use one’s common 
sense to understand that, considering the nature of God, it w'as not a 
possible conception. God had planted the tree of knowledge and of 
death in Eden, and man had eaten of it Birtlt and death were of man, 
but not of God, He saw no divine female at His side, because He 
needed not to know' w'oman, b\it was Baal and Baalat at one and the 
same time. Neither had He children. For the angels w'crc not so, nor 
Sabaoth who served Him, nor yet those giants whom some angels 
had begotten upon the daughters of men, led astray by sight of their 
lewdness. He w'as alone, .such w-as the maik of flis greatness. The 
w'lfelcss and childless condition of God might perhaps explain His 
great jealousy concerning His bond w ith man, however that may be, 
It certainly explains the ket that He has no history and that there 
is nothing to tell of Him. 

Yet even so, one may only take all this in a qualified sense, re- 
feirmg it to the past, but not to the future — if indeed we may speak 
of the future in this sen.se at all. For God did after all have a story; 
liut it referred to the future, a future so glorious for Him that Fiis 
present, splendid as it always w'a.s, could not compare with it. And 
that very discrepancy between the present and the future lent to 
God’s sacred majesty and greatness a shadow of strain and suspense, 
of suffering and unfulfilled promise, which we mu.st frankly recog- 
nize m order to understand the jealous nature of His covenant with 
man. 

There would come a day, the latest and last, which alone would 
bring about the fulfillment of God. This day was end and beginning, 
dcstniction and new birth. The world, this first or perhaps not first 
world, w'ould be dispersed in ultimate catastrophe; chaos, primeval 
silence would reign once more. Then God would begin His w'ork 
anew and more wonderfully than before — being I.ord of destme- 
tion, as Lord of creation. Out of chaos and conmion, out of slime 
and darknc.ss His word would call up a new cosmos; louder than ever 
before would ring the jubilations of the onlooking angels; for the 
renewed world would exceed the other in every respect, and in it 
God would triumph over all His foes! 

So it would be; at the end of days God would be king, king of 
kings, king over men and gods. But then, was He not that already. 
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even now^ Of course He was, m all quietness and m the conscious- 
ness of Abram. Yet even so, not everywhere recognized and ad- 
mitted, and thus not entirely realized The realization of God’s great 
and boundless kingship was reserved for that first and last day, for 
the day of destruction and resurrection, when out of the bonds 
w herein it still lay, His absolute splendour would rise up before the 
eyes of all No Nimrod would exalt himself against God, with shame- 
less terraced towers, no human knee would bow save before Him, no 
human mouth give to another praise God, as in truth from Everlast- 
ing, now actually would be lord and king over all other gods as well. 
In'^thc blare of ten thousand trumpets directed slantwise at the skies, 
m the singing and thundering of the flames, in a hailstorm of light- 
nings, He, clothed in majesty and terrors, would pace away to His 
throne across a world praying with forehead in the dust, to take pos- 
session in sight of all and for ever of a reality which was His truth. 

Oh, day of God’s apotheosis, day of the Promise, expectation, and 
fulfillment^ It would, be it remarked, embrace the apotheosis of 
Abraham, whose name thenceforward would be a word of blessing, 
with which the races of mankind would greet each other That was 
the Promise But this resounding day lay not in the present, but m 
the uttermost future, and until then was a time of waiting, this it was 
that brought lines of suffering into the countenance of God of today, 
which were the mark of the to-be and of the not-yet-accomplished. 
God lay in bonds, God suffered, God was held in prison That miti- 
gated His exaltedness, all the suffering might adore Him and He con- 
soled those who were not great but small in the world, it gave them 
to feci scorn in their hearts against all that were even as Nimrod was, 
and against the shamelessness of vaunting greatness. No, God had no 
stories like Egyptian Osins, the sacrifice, the mutilated, the buried 
and arisen one, or like Adonis-Tammuz, for whom the flutes wailed 
in the gorges, Tammuz, lord of the sheepfold, whose side Ninib the 
boar did tear and he went down into prison, and rose again. Far be it 
from us, and forbidden, to think that God was associated with the 
nature-myths — nature, withering in affliction, freezing in anguisl^ 
that she might be renewed according to the promise, in laughter and 
billows of flowers, with the seed-corn, that decayed m darkness and 
in the prison of the earth, that it might arise and sprout, with dying 
and sex; with the corrupt worship of Melech-Baal and his ritual at 
Tyre, where men offered their semen to the God of abominations in 
base-begotten folly and deathly shamelessness. God forbid that He 
could have had any dealing with such affairs^ But He lay in bonds 
and was a God of waiting upon the future; and that made a cemin 
likeness between Him and those other suffermg godheads. Therefore 
It was that Abram at Shechem talked long with Melchisedek, who 
alone might enter the temple of the Baal of the Covenant and Ei 
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Mvon, over the question whether and up to what point any likeness 
of essence subsisted between Adon and Abraham’s God But God had 
kissed I Iis finger-lips and cried, to the private resentment of the 
angels “It is unbelievable, what knowledge of Me is possessed by 
this son of caith' I lave I not begun to make Myself known through 
his means’ Vciily, I will anoint him'” 

TIIK MAStFR OF THE MESSENGER 

In such wise, and so simply, had Eliezer painted Abraham to Joseph 
With his w'ords. But unconsciously his tongue forked in speaking and 
talked of him quite otherwise as well Always it was Abram, the man 
fiom Uru, or more correctly from Harran, of whom the forked 
tongue spoke — calling him the great-grandfather of Joseph. Both of 
them, young an<l old, were quite aware that, unless by moonlight, 
‘\biani was not the man, that unquiet subject of Amraphel of Shmar, 
likewise that no man’s great-grandfather lived twenty generations 
before him' Yet this w'as a trifling inexactitude compared with others 
at W'hich they had to wmk, for that Abraham of whom the tongue 
now spoke, changefully and inconsistently, was not he, either, who 
had 111 cd then and shaken the dust of Shmar from his feet, but rather 
a dilTcrcnt figure perceptible far behind the other, visible through 
him, as It were, so that the lad’s gaze faltered and grew dim m this 
perspective just as it had in the one called Eliezer — an ever brighter 
\ ista, of course, for it is light that shines through. 

Then came into view all the stories which belonged to that half 
of the sphere in w’hich master and servant, not with three hundred 
and eighteen men, but alone save for the help of supernatural pow'ers, 
drove the foe beyond Dama-scus, and in which the ground had sprung 
tow'ards Eliezer the messenger, the story of Abraham’s birth foretold 
by prophecy; of the mas.sacrc of innocents on his account, of his 
childhood lit a cave and how' the angel fed him while his mother 
sought him round about. All that bore the mark of truth: somewhere 
and somehow it was true. Mothers always wander and search, they 
have many names, but they w'andcr about the fields and .seek the poor 
child that has been led away into the underworld, murdered or muti- 
lated I'his rime she was called Emathla, also probably Emtclai — 
names in W'hich Eliezer probably indulged his fantasy; for they w'cre 
better suited to the angel than to the mother — the latter, indeed, m 
an cfTort at verisimilitude on the part of the forked tongue, may also 
have had the form of a goat. Joseph found it all very dreamlike; his 
eyes changed their expression as he listened and heard that the mother 
of the Ghaldseans was called Kmtclai; for the name quite plainly sig- 
nifies “mother of my elevated one,” or, m other words, “mother of 
God.” 
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Should the good Ehezer have been reproved for talking like that^ 
No Stories come down as a god becomes man, they civilize them- 
selves as It were and become earthly, without thereby ceasing to take 
place on high and to be narratable in their celestial form. For in- 
stance, the old man sometimes referred to the sons of that Keturah 
w horn Abram in his old age took for a concubine Medan, Midian, 
and Jokshan, that is, Zimran, Ishbak and whatever their names were 
These sons had “glittered like lightning” and Abram had built for 
them and their mother a brazen city, so high that the sun never shone 
inside It, and it w'as lighted by precious stones His listener would 
have had to be much duller than he was not to see that this brazen 
city signified the underworld, as whose queen, in this version, 
Keturah accordingly appeared An unassailable conception' Keturah 
was indeed simply a Canaanitish woman whom Abram m his old age 
honoured by his couch, but likewise she was the mother of a whole 
senes of Arabian progenitors and lords of the desert, as Hagar the 
Fgvptian had been mother of Ishmael, and when Ehezer said of the 
sons that they glittered like lightning, that meant nothing else than 
seeing them with both eyes instead of with one, in token of the 
simultaneous and the unity of the doubled- that is, as homeless 
Bedouin chiefs, and as sons and prmces of the underworld, like 
Ishmael, the wrongful son 

Then there were other moments in which the old man spoke in 
strange accents of Sarah, Forefather’s wife He called her “daughter 
of the unmanned” and “Heaven’s queen”, adding that she had given 
birth to a spear, and that it was quite proper that she had originally 
been called Sarai — namely, heroine — and only been toned down by 
God to Sarah — that is to say, lady A like thing had happened to 
Sarah’s brother-husband for he was reduced from Abram, which 
means “the exalted father” and “father of the exalted,” to Abraham, 
w'hich IS to say “the father of many,” of a swarming posterity, spir- 
itual and physical But had he therefore ceased to be Abram^ By no 
means. It was only that the sphere rolled, and the subtle tongue, fork- 
ing between Abram and Abraham, spoke of him now so and then 
again so 

Nimrod the father of the land had sought to devour him, but he 
had been snatched away, fed in a cave by a goat-angel, and when he 
was grown up had played so shrewd a game with the greedy king 
and his idolatrous majesty that one might even say that the latter 
came to “feel the sickle ” He had suffered much before achieving 
his position. He had been held captive — it was heartening to hear 
how he had employed his imprisonment to make proselytes and to 
convert the keepers of the dungeon to the Most High God. He was 
sentenced to be sacrificed to Typhon, m other words, to be burned; 
had been put in the hme-kiln or — Eliezer’s versions varied — had 
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mounted the stake This last sounded genuine to Joseph, for he knew 
that even in his tune in many cities a feast of the stake was cele- 
brated And arc there ever feasts without an idea at bottom — feasts 
without a root, unreal feasts^ Do people, at New Year’s, on the day 
of creation, pci form in pious mummery things which they have 
sucked out of themselves or out of an angel’s fingcis and which 
never really happened^ Man docs not think himself out He is of 
course exceeding clc\er, since he ate of the ticc, and is not far from 
being a god But with all his cleverness how should he be able to 
find something which is not thcrc^ Yes, there must have been some 
truth in the story of the stake 

According to Ehezer, Abraham had founded the city of Damas- 
cus and had been its first king A specious utterance, but towms aic 
not in the habit of being founded by men, nor do the beings wdnch 
one calls their first kings w^car human countenances Hebron itself, 
called Kirjath Aiba, outside w'hich they were sitting, had not been 
built by human hands, but by the giant Arba or Arliaal, at least so 
I an the legend Khc/xr, on the other hand, stuck to it that Abram 
had founded Hebion as w’clL That may have been no contradiction 
to the popular idea, noi should have been so. Forefather must him- 
self have been of a giaiat’s greatness, that w^as already clear from the 
fact that according to Fhezer he had taken steps a mile long. 

What wonder, then, that to Joseph, m dreamy moods, the figure 
of his forefather, the founder of cities, merged to the distant view'' 
in that of Bel of Babel, w ho built the tow ci and the city and who 
became a god after he too had once been a man and been buried in 
the Baal-tombr With Abiaham it seemed to be the other w^ay round. 
But again what docs that mean, in such a connection^ Who will 
say what Abram had been at first and w’hcrc the stones are originally 
at home, whether above or below^ They arc the present of the re- 
volving sphere, the unity of the dual, the image that resolves the 
riddle of time. 
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Chapter III 

JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN 


THE GROVE OF ADONIS 

Ha.lf an hour distant from Jacob’s straggling settlement, his tented 
huts, his stalls, penfolds, and barns, there was a gully filled with myr- 
tle bushes of strong, sturdy growth, a sort of miniature grove, of 
which the folk of Hebron thought as sacred to Ashtar — or even 
more to her son, bi other, and spouse, Tammuz-Adonai The air 
^^lthm It, though hot m summer, had a pleasant bitter tang, and the 
thicket was not impenetrable, but pierced by numerous crooked 
openings which one might take for paths Choosing one at random 
and making for the lowest part of the glade, one came upon a free 
space made by grubbing up the bushes It had a shrine A four-sided 
stone pyramid somewhat above a man’s height, with procreation 
symbols stamped upon it, a Massebe, itself probably a symbol of 
procreation, was erected in the middle of the clearing At its base 
lay offerings, in the shape of clay vessels filled with earth, from 
which pale greenish sprouts were springing Also more complicated 
artistic efforts, such as wooden laths fastened together in a square 
and covered with canvas, upon which a clumsy human figure stood 
out. The women who presented these had drawn the figure with 
mould upon the linen, sown it with seed, and trimmed the sprouts 
to even growth, so that the figure showed in relief against its back- 
ground. 

To this spot Joseph came often with his brother Benjamin, now 
eight years old* Benjamin had begun to outgrow the tendance of 
womenfolk and liked to try to keep up with his elder brother’s 
pace. He was a chubby-cheeked child, no longer running about 
naked, but clad in a short-sleeved, knee-length garment of rust red 
or dark blue, with an embroidered hem. He had beautiful grey eyes, 
which he would lift to his elder’s with utter trustfulness; and thick, 
shining hair, which covered his head like a metal helmet from the 
middle of his forehead down to the nape of the neck, with bays for 
the ears. These were small and firm, like his nose and his short- 
fingered hands, one of which he would slip into his brother’s as they 
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talked together. He had a confiding nature, Rachel’s friendly spirit 
was m him Yet his whole little person was weighed down by a cer- 
tain melancholy and shyness He knew that for which all unbe- 
knownst he had been responsible, knew the hour and the manner 
of his motlier’s death, and the tiagic and guiltless guilt which he 
boic about with him was enhanced by Jacob’s bearing toward this 
Sfin of his It was not untender, rather it was marked by a painful 
reserve, the father avoiding instead of seeking his son’s gave, \"ct 
from tune to tunc he w'ould press his youngest-born long and fer- 
vently to his heart, call him Bcnoni, and whisper in his car of Rachel 
his mother. 

Thus when the little one grew too old to cling to the women’s 
skirts, he could have no natural, unembarrassed intercourse with his 
father, and hung tlic more upon Ins brother, whom he in every way 
admiicd. Joseph might be smiled at by all he met, yet in a certain 
w ay he stood isolated and could therefore feel grateful for the small 
biothci’s loyalty He too felt deeply the natural bond and made of 
this nearest of km his friend and intimate, despite the difl’crcncc in 
age, to an extent which was almost more of a burden than a pride or 
happiness to Ben)anun. This clever and fascinating jossef — for so 
Benoni pronounced it— told him so much that he could not take in! 
Ills very eagerness to do so deepened the shadow which lay upon 
the patlictic little mothci -.slayer. 

Hand in hand they left Jacob’s olive orchard on the hill, where 
the son.s of the maids w ere plucking and pressing. These latter had in 
fact sent Joseph aw'ay, after he had gone to Jacob, where he sat in 
the cattle-yard w'lth Eliczcr standing before him giving account, 
and icpoited that the fruit on almost all the trees had been allowed 
to get too ripe and would not yield the best oil; also that in his opin- 
ion the brothers w'cic using too much violence in crushing them in 
the null. Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher had accordingly been re- 
proved, and thereupon with outstretched arms and mouths open on 
one side ordered Joseph to take himself off. Joseph had called Benja- 
min and .said to him- 

“Come, let us go to our place.” 

On the way he said “I .said ‘on almost all the trees ’ Well, that was 
an exaggeration, such as one uses in speaking I admit that it would 
have been more exact to say ‘on some of them ’ I climbed myself 
into the old one with three trunks, the one with the w'-all round it, 
and plucked the fruit and tossed it into a cloth, whereas the brethren, 
alas, were using sticks and stones, and with my own eyes I saw that 
on that tree at least the fruit had got too ripe — of the others I will 
say nothing. Bur they behave as though I were simply lying, and as 
though one could get really fine oil by mangling the precious gifts 
w'ith stones. Could I look on and not complain?” 
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No,” Benjamin answered, “thou knowest better than they, and 
thou art obliged to go to the father that he may know too. I am 
glad thou hast quarrelled with them, little Jossef, for now thou hast 
called me to come with thee ” 

“And now, my noble Beni,” said Joseph, “let us take a jump and 
fly over this little wall, one, two, three — ” 

“Yes,” responded Benjamin, “it is good, but keep fast hold on me. 
Together it is more fun and also safer so for my little self.” 

They ran, jumped, and went on again. Benjamin’s hand would get 
hot and wet as Joseph held it in his own, then the elder would take it 
by the wrist and flap it in the air that the breeze might dry it. This 
so amused the little one that he always laughed until he stumbled 
and fell. 

When they came to the myrtle glade and the sacred grove they 
had to separate and walk one behind the other in the narrow paths. 
They took endless pleasure striking about in this labyrinth, finding 
a \v inding opening which would permit them to pass for a certain 
distance, where they would stick fast, or, twisting and turning, up- 
hill and down, they might find a way on, only to issue at last in a cul- 
de-sac They fought their way, talking and laughing, shielding their 
faces from scratches and blows. Joseph as he went broke twigs from 
the bushes, blossoming white with spring, and took a store of them 
for the wreaths he loved to wear in his hair. Benjamin had wanted 
to do the same; he had gathered twigs and begged his brother to 
make a wreath for him too But he soon saw that Joseph did not care 
to have his little brother adorned with myrtle green. He did not say 
so straight out, but he wanted to keep the decoration for himself. 
Bcnoni knew that some kind of idea was behind the reserve, he had 
seen that Joseph often had such secret thoughts, which he did not 
confide — especially not to him, the little brother. But Benoni sus- 
pected that the jealousy about the myrtle garland had to do with the 
inherited first-bornship and blessing, which, as everybody knew, 
was in the father’s mind hovering above Joseph’s head. 

“Never mind, little brother,” Joseph might say, kissing the other 
on his cool little helmet of hair. “At home I will make thee a wreath 
of oak leaves or bright thistles, or a garland of mountain ash with its 
scarlet pearls. What dost thou say, is it not far finer^ What wouldst 
thou of the myrtle^ It doth not suit thee. One must needs choose the 
right sort of adornment.” 

Whereto answered Benjamin: 

“Clearly thou art right, I see it well, Josephja, Yaschup, my own 
Jehosiph. Thou art wise above all others, and what thou sayest, that 
could I never say. But when thou speakest, then I see and agree so 
that thy thoughts become mine and I am as wise as thou makest me. 

I see that each must make his choice and that not all adornments 
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would Slur cvcrvonc And I see that thou wouldst stop there and 
leave me as wise as 1 was before. But wert thou to go on and tell thy 
brother things more clearly, thou wouldst see I would follow thee; 
thou wouldst not be disappointed in thy little brother.” 

Joseph was silent 

“So much have I heard people say,” Benjamin went on, “that the 
myrtle mcancth youth and beauty; that is what big people say If I 
say It, It inaketh us both to lauglh, for how could we say that the 
words fit mc^ Young I am, indeed, or rather small, not so much 
young as dwarfish Young art thou, and lovely, so that the woild 
IS full of the report of thy beauty. But I, I am more a matter for 
jesting than for wonderment. When I look at my limbs I see that 
they tome short as respects the rest of me, and I have a fat little 
paunch as one who still taketh his mother’s milk and my cheeks 
puff out as though filled with wind, to say naught of the hair of mv 
head, which is like to a cap of an otter’s fell So then if the myrtle 
suiteth to youth and beauty and standeth therefor, then venly it 
suitcth to thee and not to me, and it were a fault in me to assume it. 
I know well that one can err and do oneself harm in such matters. 
Scest thou, quite of my.sclf and before thou speakest, I understand 
much, yet of course not all, and thou must aid my understanding.” 

“Brave little man,” said Joseph, and laid his arm about him, “I love 
thy otter cap, thy little paunch, and thy chubby cheeks, and thou are 
my dearest and only true brother and flesh of my flesh, foi out of the 
same abyss came we both, which is called absu, but for us is Mami, 
the sweet one, for whom Jacob served. Come and let us go down 
to the stone and rest.” 

“Right gladly,” answered Benjamin. “Let us look at the frames and 
the pots which the women have put there, like to a little garden, and 
thou shalt explain to me the meaning of the stone, for that I love to 
hear. Because, at lea!>t,” he went on as they followed the sloping 
path, “after all, Mami died of me, and half of my name meancth 
‘.son of death’; at least in that sense might the myrtle become me too, 
since I have heard folk say that it might also be a tiring of death.” 

“Yea,” said Joseph, “there is lamenting in the world for youth and 
Iovcline.<>s, for that Ashcra maketh to weep and bnngeth to destruc- 
tion those whom she loveth. That must be why the myrtle is a tree 
of death, and a garland for the .same. Therefore likewise hath it 
that sharp and bitter smell, as thou canst tell from the twig in thy 
hand. For it is the adornment of the whole sacrifice, set apart for 
one set apart, and destined for the predestined. Dedicated youth, 
that Is the name of the whole sacrifice. But the myrtle worn in iJie 
hair, that is the herb touch-me-not.” 

“Thou hast taken away thine arm from about me,” Benjamin re- 
marked, “and lettest thy litde brother walk alone.” 
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“Here IS mine arm again,” cried Joseph. “Thou art my true and 
ow'n little brother, and at home I will make thee a wreath of every 
colour of the rainbow of all the flowers of the field, so that he that 
seeth thee shall laugh for )oy. Shall that be a bargain twixt thee 
and me^” 

“It IS sweet and good of thee,” said Ben)amin. “Lend me thy coat 
that I may kiss the seam of it with my lips.” 

He was thinking “Plainly it is the inheritance and the blessing he 
hath in his mind. Yet it moveth me anew and strangely that he maketh 
reference to the whole sacrifice and to the herb touch-me-not It 
may be that he thinketh of Isaac when he speaketh of the whole 
sacrifice and of the one set apart Certain he meaneth me to under- 
stand that myrtle is the sacrificial garland, and that disquieteth my 
mind.” 

Aloud he said: “When thou speakest as now, thou art doubly 
beautiful, in my folly I cannot tell whether the scent of the myrtle 
cometh from thy words or from the trees. But lo, here is the shrine. 
And the gifts are more than when we were last here two gods in 
frames and two sprouting vessels have been added. There have been 
women here. They have put little gardens m front of the grotto, I 
w'ould look at them But the stone is untouched, not rolled away 
from the grave. Is now the Lord withm. His beauteous form, or 
whither hath He gone^” 

He referred to a rocky hollow framed in shrubbery, carved out 
of the hill-side, not high, but as deep as the height of a man, and 
paitially closed with a stone at its mouth. This hollow served the 
women of Hebron for the ritual of the feast. 

“Nay,” answered Joseph to his brother’s question, “the figure 
is not here, nor is it to be seen throughout the year It lieth preserved 
in the temple at Kirjath Arba and is brought forth only at the feast 
of the solstice, when the sun beginneth to decline and the light to go 
down to the lower world, and the women do with it accordmg to 
their custom ” 

“They entomb it there in the cave^” Benjamin inquired. He had 
asked thus on the first occasion and Joseph had instructed him, 
since then he had often pretended forgetfulness, in order to hear 
the story anew and have Joseph tell him of Adonai, shepherd and 
lord, the murdered one, for whom arose lamentation throughout the 
world For then he listened as it were to the thoughts in between 
Joseph’s words, to the tone and the rhythm of his speech; for he was 
vaguely possessed by the idea that so he might come upon his broth- 
er’s secret thoughts, in solution in his words as salt is in solution in 
the sea 

“Nay, the burying cometh later,” answered Joseph. “For first they 
seek Him.” He was sitting on the base of the shrine of Ashtaroth, a 
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lough-hcwn pyiamicl of blackish stone, the surface of which looked 
as though It \\ cie broken out into tmy pustules. Already he was busy 
w caving the niyrtlc rcath, and the fine tendons stood out as they 
moved on the backs of his hands 

Bcn)aniin looked at him from the side. Cheeks and chin showed a 
dusky smoothness, they betrayed that Joseph already shaved He 
used a mixtuie of oil and potash, and a stone knife. If he were to 
let his beaid grow, what thcn!> It might be that it would have 
changed him a good deal. Quite possibly he had not as yet much 
beard, yet even so w'hat would have become of his beauty, that 
especial bcautv' of his seventeen years^ He might just as well w car a 
dog’s head on his shoulders — the difference could not have been 
much greater. Certainly w'c must agree that beauty is a very perish- 
able good. “The)’ seek Him,” Joseph went on, “for He is noble and 
He IS lost. Some of them have hidden the figure in the shrubbery, 
but they seal ch w ith the others, they know where it is and know it 
not, they puiposely bemuse themselves. And they all lament as they 
move aiiout m the searching, they lament in "chorus and singly: 
‘Where art thou, O mv adoicd god, my spouse and my son, my 
bright shcphcid-biKP I long for Thee What hath befallen Thee, in 
the grove, m the green meadow, in the worlds* 

“But they know,” put m Benjamin, “that the Lord is dead and 
mangled’” 

“Not yet,” Joseph icsponded. “That is the feast. They know it 
because the figure hath been discovered before, yet know it not 
because the hour to discover it again is not yet come In the feast 
each hour hath its knowledge, and each of the women is the goddess, 
seeking w hat she hath not yet found.” 

“But then they find the Loid’” 

“Thou sayest it He licth m the bushes, and His side is torn. They 
nish to Him, they fling up their arms and shriek.” 

“Thou hast seen and heard it’” 

“Thou knowest I have already twice seen and heard it; but I 
had thy promise nor to tell our father. Hast thou kept silence?” 

“Indeed have I,” Benjamin assuied him. “Shall I offend our father? 
I have enough offended him with my very life.” 

“And when the feast cometh round, I will go again,” said Joseph. 
“At the moment we arc equally distant from the last and the next. 
The solstice cometh with the next pre.ssing of the oil. It is a wonderful 
feast There both the Lord, stretched out in the shrubbery, and 
His wound gapeth wide.” 

“How doth He look’” 

“As I dc.stTibed Him to thee. Of beautiful form, carven of olive 
wood, with wax and glass, for His eyeballs are of black glass and they 
have eyelashes.” 
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‘Tfe IS young^” 

“I have told thee already He is young and beautiful. The gram 
of the yellow wood looketh like to veins upon His body, His locks 
arc black, and His loincloth embroidered in divers colours with 
pearls and glass paste and purple fringes.” 

‘What hath He m His hair?” 

“Nought at all,” answered Joseph shortly “His lips and nails and 
the marks on His body are made of wax and likewise the frightful 
\\ oiind of Ninib’s teeth is marked with red wax. It bleedeth ” 

“Thou sayest the laments of the women are very great when they 
find Him?” 

“They are very great. At first they were but mourning of the 
loss, but now begmneth the mourning of the finding, and that is 
incomparably louder. There is the wailing of the flutes for dead 
Tammuz, for the flute-players sit here on the spot and blow with 
all their might upon little flutes, so that their sobbing maketh the 
bones to quake And the women let down their hair and give free 
vent to gesture as they lament over the corpse: ‘O my spouse and 
my child^’ For each of them is as the goddess, and each laments 
‘None loved Thee more than I’’” 

“Joseph, I cannot forbear to weep. For I am so small, the death 
of the Lord is almost too great a pain for me and rendeth me within 
Why was it the young and lovely one had to be mangled, in the 
grove, in the green field, and in the world and be lamented with such 
anguish?” 

“That canst thou not yet understand,” Joseph said “He is the suf- 
ferer and is the sacrifice. He descendeth into the abyss that He may 
rise again and be glorified. Abram knew that of a surety, when he 
raised the knife against his true-born son. But when the knife fell, 
there was a ram in the place. Thus it is that when we sacrifice a ram 
or a lamb, we hang about him a seal with the image of a man, as a 
sign that It representeth the man. But this mystery of the substitute 
is greater than that* it comprehends the whole stellar position of 
man, god, and beast and is the mystery of substitution. Man offereth 
the son in the beast, $0 too the son offereth himself in the beast. 
Ninib is not accursed, for it standeth written ‘A god shall they 
slay,’ and the meaning of the beast is the meaning of the son, who 
knoweth his hour as he doth in the feast, and knoweth moreover 
when he shall overset the dwelling of death and come forth out of 
the hollow.” 

“Ah,” said the little one, “if only it were now, and the feast of 
joy were beginning! Do they lay the Lord in the grave and in the 
hollow there?” 

Joseph, at his weaving work, rocked lightly from his hips as he 
hummed: 
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“ in the time of the feast of Tammuz play upon the flute of lazuli. 

And upon the ring of cornelian play thou likewise ’ 

“With wailing and lamenting,” he said, “they bear it hither to the 
stone And the flute-players play ever louder so that their wailing 
piciccth the heart. 1 saw the women busy over the form of the corpse 
m their laps They w^ashed it wath water and anointed it w itli oil of 
naid, .so that the face of the Lord and His mangled body glistened m 
the light Tlicn w'rapped they it in bands of wool and linen, shrouded 
It in purple cloths, and laid it upon a bier here at the stone, lament- 
ing unceasingly the w hile to the sound of the pipes 

‘Woe, alas, for Tammuz' 

Alas for my beloved son, my spring and my light! 

Adon' Adonai' 

We sit dow’n with tears. 

For Thou art dead, my God, my spouse, my child. 

Thou ait a tamarisk, w'hich m its bed hath drunk no water, 
Whose tips m the field brought forth no shoot. 

A spi ig art Thou, not planted m the stream, 

A shoot whose roots have been torn out. 

An herb that in the garden hath drunk no water. 

Alas, my Damu, my child, my light' 

None hath loved Thee more than F’ ” 

“All the svords of the wading thou knowest, then^” 

‘‘I know' them,” Joseph said. 

“And they go near to thy heart too, so it seemeth to me,” added 
Benoni. “For as thou sangest, it was to me twnce or thnee as though 
the words would pierce thy heart too from within, even though 
thou well knowest the women do as they have learned and that the 
son is not Adonai, the God of Jacob and Abram.” 

“He is the son and the beloved,” said Joseph, “and He is the sacri- 
fice. Rut what sayest thou" For it hath not touched me. I am not 
small and puling like to thee.” 

“Nay, for thou art young and beautiful,” said Benjamin meekly. 
“And so thy garland is ready, which thou reservest to thyself, I see 
thou hast made it higher and wider in front than behind, like a crown, 
that ir may display thy skill. I am rejoiced that thou wearc.st it, in- 
stead of the wreath of the rowan which thou wilt w'cave for me. 
But the beautiful God lieth now four days upon the bier’” 

“Thou sayest, and hath held it in thy memory,” Joseph answered. 
“Thy understanding waxeth and will soon be round and full, that one 
may speak with thee of all things without exception. He Ueth ex- 
posed until the fourth day, and daily the townsfolk come out from 
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the town, with their musicians, and beat their breasts at sight of Hun 
and wail. 

‘O Duzi, my Lord, how long best Thou there^ 

0 Lord of the sheepfold, how long best Thou powerless there^ 

1 will eat no bread, I will drink no water, 

For dead is youth and dead is Tammuz’’ 

And in the temple and in the dwellings they send up the same lament. 
But on the fourth day they come and lay Him m the coffer.” 

“In a box5” 

“One must call it a coffer. ‘Box’ would be just as good a word, only 
not admissible here. ‘Coffer’ is the word that has always been used. 
The Lord fitteth exactly into it, it is made to measure, out of wood 
painted scarlet and black, and could not fit better. So soon as He 
is within they shut down the hd and put pitch all round the edge, 
and then they entomb Him there in the hollow place with weepmg, 
roll the stone to the mouth, and return home from the grave.” 

“And then doth the weeping cease?” 

“Thou hast forgotten They lament m temple and dwelhng the 
space of two and a half days. But on the third day, at dusk, beginneth 
the feast of lamps ” 

“That I loved. Then they light a few lamps?” 

“Lamps without number they light, everywhere,” Joseph said, 
“as many as they have, round about the houses under the sky as well 
as on the ways hither and here upon the spot and among the bushes 
— everywhere are burmng lamps. They come to the grave and again 
they lament, the most bitter lamenting of all, never wailed the flutes 
so piercingly to the lament ‘O Duzi, how long best Thou there?’ 
Never have the women so beaten their breasts as in this affliction. 
Their bruises will last long But at midnight all is still.” 

Benjamin clutched his brother’s arm. 

“And the stillness is very sudden?” he asked. 

“They all stand without motion or sound. The stillness is long. 
Then from afar cometh the sound of a voice, a single voice, swellmg 
loud and joyous- ‘Tammuz liveth' The Lord is risen’ He hath over- 
throvra the abode of the shadow of death. Great is the Lord' ’ ” 

“Ah, what a word is that, my Joseph! I knew that it would come 
at the time of the feast, but yet the words pierce me to my marrow 
as though I had never heard them before. Who is it that calleth? 

“It IS a maiden, of delicate countenance, chosen and named anew 
each year. Her parents are proud and held in high honour on account 
of It. She who brmgeth the tidings cometh walking, a lute in her 
hands, and she striketh it and smgeth: 
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‘Tammuz livcth, Adon is arisen' 

Great is He, great, the Lord is gicat 
His eye, that was closed in death. He hath opened it. 
His mouth, that was closed in death, He hath opened it. 
His feet, that were fettered, walk, 

Flowers and leaves they strew beneath His feet. 

Great is the Lord, Adonai is great’’ 


But as the maiden cometh and singeth, they all rush to the grave. 
They loll away the stone, and lo, the coffer is empty.” 

“Wheic IS the mangled one’’” 

‘‘He IS no more there. The grave hath had no power to hold Him, 
for lo, now three days arc past He is risen.” 

“Oh' But how, then, Joseph, arisen'’ Fi^rgivc me, chubby-cheeked 
urchin that I am, if I ask thy meaning. Piay deceive not thy mother’s 
son h'or thou hast told me more than once that the lovely image is 
kept in the temple from year to year Then what meaning hath Iicie 


‘arisen 


’ 5 ” 


“Little foolish one,” responded Joseph, “thy understanding still 
lacketh much, hovever it mcrcaseth It still rescmblcth a little bark 


gliding across the sea of the sky Do I not tell thee of the feast as it 
occuneth hour by houi, and do not likewise the folk deceive them- 
selves, knowing what is to come, vet honouring w hat is” For they all 
know that the image is kept in the temple, and yet is Tammuz aiiscn 
I almost think thou meanest that because the linage is not God, God 
is not the image. But God forfend tiiat it should be so! For the image is 
the instrument of the present and of the feast. But Tammuz, the 
Lord, is Lord of the feast.” 

So saying he set the finished crow n on his head. 

Beniamin looked at him large-eyed. 

“God of our fathers,” cried he admiringly, “how the myrtle crown 
becometh thee, this that thou ha.st made before my eyes with thy 
skilful fingers' Only thee it becometh; and when I think how it 
would look upon my otter cap, then I sec what a mistake it would be 
not to keep it for thyself. Bur go on and rcll me truly when the 
townsfolk have found coffer and grave empty, then, I suppose, they 
go home with inward joy and peace unto their homes.” 

“Then beginneth the rejoicing,” Joseph corrected him, “and the 
feast of joy bursteth out. ‘Empty, empty, empty,’ cry they all, ‘the 
grave is empty, Adon is risen.’ They kiss the maiden and cry: ‘The 
Lord is great.’ Then they kiss one another in turn and cry. ‘Glori- 
fied is Tammuz!’ Then they hold round dances and whirl about the 
monument of Ashtaroth m the lamplight. And also in the lampiit 
town is naught but joy and merrymaking, feasting and drinking, 
while the air rcsoundeth with the crying of the glad tidings. Even 
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nc\t day they greet each other with exchange of kisses and the 
greeting ‘He is risen'”’ 

\ cs,” Benjamin said, “so it is, and so hast thou told it to me I had 
but forgotten it and thought they went quietly homewards That is 
then the glorious feast, in each hour as it proceedeth And the Lord 
hath had His head lifted up for this year, yet He knoweth the hour 
\\ hen Nmib w'lll slay Him again in the greenwood.” 

“Not ‘again,’ ” Joseph instructed him “It is always the one and the 
only time.” 

“As thou thmkest, dear brother, so it is. My words were unripe, 
the}' were the language of a little urchin The one and the first time 
always, for He is the Lord of the feast But after all, when one 
considcreth, there must have once been the first time in order that 
the feast should be at all, it must have been that Tammuz died and 
the lovely one was mangled — or must it not^” 

“When Lshtar vanisheth from heaven and descendeth to awaken 
her son, that is the event ” 

“Oh, yes, that is the heavenly event But how m the world below^^ 
Thou speakest of the event, but tell me then the story.” 

“They say,” answered Joseph, “there was a king at Gebal, at the 
foot of the snow mountains, who had a daughter fair of face, and 
Nana, that is Ashtaroth, smote him with a madness of desire for 
her, so that he lusted after his own flesh and blood, and knew his 
daughter.” 

As he spoke, Joseph pointed behind him to the signs cut into the 
monument by which they sat 

“As she was now pregnant,” he went on, “and the king saw that he 
would be the father of his grandchild, confusion seized upon him, 
rage and remorse, and he roused himself up to kill her. But the gods, 
well knowing that Ashrath had done this, changed the pregnant 
woman into a tiee.” 

“What kind of a tree^^” 

“A tree or a bush,” said Joseph with some irritation. “Or a bush 
as large as a tree. I was not there, and T cannot tell thee the shape 
of the king’s nose, nor what sort of ear-rings the nurse of his daugh- 
ter wore. If thou wilt hear, then listen, and throw me not thy ill- 
considered questions, like stones into a hedge ” 

“But if thou chideth me I shall weep,” Benjamin complained, “and 
then must thou console me Therefore do not chide, but only be- 
lieve I want naught more than to hearken ” 

“In ten months,” Joseph went on with his narrative, “the tree 
opened and revealed itself after this space of time, and lo, it was the 
lad Adonai who came forth. And Ashera, who had done all this, 
saw him and yielded him to no one. Therefore she kept him in the 
kingdom of the lower world, with Queen Ereshkigal. But she too, 
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rhe queen, would yield him to no one, and -said. ‘Never will I give 

him up, for this is die land of ncvcrmorc-rcturn ’ ” 

“Why then did these queens yield him to no onc^” 

“To no one, neither to each other. Thou askest all and will 
know' all But if one hath the power of inference, then one needeth 
to say but one thing, and the rest proteedeth from it Adon w as the 
son of the fair one, and Nana herself had a hand in his begetting — 
from w Inch it follow cth that he w'as bom to be occasion lor envv 
Thus w'hcn the queen of the air appeared in the lower realms to ask 
for him. Queen Ereshkigal was affrighted in the depths of hci soul 
and clenched her teeth. She spoke to the gate-keeper: ‘Deal with 
her according to custom ’ And thus Astarte the queen had to pass 
through the seven gates, leaving behind at each a piece of hci gar- 
ments in the gate-keeper’s hands' head-cloth, draperies, girdle, and 
clasps, and at the last door the loincloth, so that she came naked 
before Queen l''reshkigal to ask for Tammuz. Then these mistresses 
made claws of their fingers and flew at each other.” 

“I'hcy flew at each other with their nails^” 

“^’cs, one w'ound the other’s hair round her hand and plucked at 
It, so great w'as their jealousy. But then Queen Ere.shkigal had Queen 
A.startc locked in the lower regions with sixty locks and afflicted 
her w’ith .sexty diseases, so that the earth in vain awaited her return, 
and the shoots were inipiisoned m the earth as the blossoms on the 
tree At night the field gi ew w'hite, for it bore .salt No gra.s& sprung 
up nor any grain grew’. The bull no longer covered the cow, nor the 
ass the shc-ass, noi man w'oman. The womb was closed. Life, for- 
saken by dcsiic, lay numb in affliction.” 

“Ah,*Joscph)a, let us get on to the other hours of the talc and 
speak no more of this I cannot hear that the ass no longer crouched 
over the she-ass and that the earth was leprous with salt, I shall w’cep, 
and thou w ill be troubled w'lth me.” 

“And God’s messenger wept too, when he saw it,” said Joseph, 
“and showed it W’eeping to the Lord of hosts. And He said: ‘It is 
not good that the blossoms should be imprlvincd on the tree. I will 
throw Myself into the breach,’ And He intervened between the 
queens Ashraroth and Ereshkigal and arranged that Adonai should 
spend a third of the year in the lower regionus, a third on earth, and a 
third where he himself chose. Tlicn Ishtar led back her beloved to 
the upper earth.” 

“But where did the shoot of the tree stay in the third part of 
the year’” 

“TTiat is hard to tell. In various places. There was much jealousy 
of him and many machinations of envy. Ashtaroth loved him, but 
more than one god led him astray and yielded him to no one.” 
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“Gods made m man’s image, and made like me^” asked Ben- 
jamin 

“Made like thee — it is a phrase which everybody would under- 
stand,” answered Joseph “But with gods and half-gods the thing is 
not so clear. For many call Tammuz not master but mistress, not 
lend but lady. By which they mean Nana the goddess, but at the 
same time the god who is with her, or even they mean him instead 
of her — for, indeed, is Ishtar a wife’ I have seen pictures of her and 
she had a heard So why do I not say. ‘I saw pictures of him’’ Jacob, 
our father, imagmeth no picture No doubt that is the wisest way. 
But we must speak, and often the clumsiness of our speech doth not 
serve the tiuth Is Ishtar the morning star’” 

“Yea, and the evening star as well.” 

“So she IS both. And I saw wntten upon a stone about her: ‘At 
evening a woman, in the morning a man.’ How could one make an 
image of that — and what sort of words should one choose to ex- 
press the truth’ I saw an image of God, showing the water of Egypt 
that v'aters the fields, and its breast was half a woman’s and hair a 
man’s Perhaps Tammuz was a maiden and became a youth only 
in death.” 

“Hath death then the power to alter nature’” 

“The dead is God He is Tammuz the shepherd, who is called 
Adonis here, but Osins m the underworld. There he hath twisted 
mustachCvS, even if he was a woman when alive.” 

“Mami’s cheeks, so thou hast told me, were very soft, and smelled 
like a rose-leaf when one kissed her. I will have no bearded image 
of her' If thou requirest it of me, I shall be rude and not comply.” 

“Foolish child,” answered Joseph laughmg, “I require it not from 
thee. I am only telling thee of the people of the lower land and their 
ideas concerning things not readily understood.” 

“My chubby cheeks are soft and tender too,” Benjamin remarked, 
and felt his cheeks with both his little palms. “That cometh because 
I am not yet even what one could call young, but only a httle urchm. 
But thou art young. And therefore keepest thou thy face clean of 
beard until thou art a man.” 

“Yea, I keep myself clean,” answered Joseph. “And thou art clean. 
TTiou hast cheeks soft as were Mami’s, tender as though thou wast 
still an angel of the Most High God, the Lord, who hath betrothed 
Himself to our seed and to whom the same is betrothed in the flesh 
through the bond of Abraham. For He is to us a bridegroom by 
the shedding of blood, full of ardour, and Israel the bride. But then 
is Israel a bride or a bridegroom’ That is not readily understood, and 
one may make no image of it, for after all he is a bridegroom, cir- 
cumcised for the bride, dedicate and set apart. If I try to make a 
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mental picture of I'lohini, He looks like my father, w ho loveth me 
more than he doth oiii fellows Rut I know that it is Mann whom he 
loveth in me, because I am living wdiile she is dead — and livcrh now 
in another nature I and the mother arc one But Jacob, when he 
looketh on me, thinkcth of Rachel, just as the people hereabouts 
think of Nana w'hcn they call Tammuz the queen ” 

‘'1 think of Mami, too, wdien I am tender with thee, Joscplqa, dear 
Jehosiph,” Benjamin cned, and flung his arms about Joseph* “Be- 
hold, that IS the substitute and the representation. For our soft- 
checked mother went dowm to death for the sake of my life, and the 
little urchin is an orphan and ill-docr even from the first But thou 
ait to me like hei, thou Icadcst me bv the hand to the gro\c, into 
the greenwood, into the wade w^oild, thou tcllcst me of the feast of 
Ciod in all Its hours as they pass, and makest me gai lands ns she 
would have done — even though of course thou wnlt not grant me 
the w’car of every soit of green, but kcepcst something for th\sclf 
alone Woe, alas, that it had to come over her wath such sharpness 
bv the w a\% so that she had to die^ Would she had been like the tree 
that spiang up and opened out so conveniently and sent foith a 
shoot' What soit of tiec snidst thou it w^as> My memory is as short 
as my legs and my little Anger.’’ 

“Come, let us go n()w\” Joseph said. 


THF DREAM OF HEAVEN 

Ar that time the brothers had not yet begun to call him “The 
Di earner”; that came a little later. At present they named him Ut- 
napisluim, and Reader of Stones, and the mildness of these epithets, 
intended to give ofTcncc, shows the poverty of the brothers’ imagi- 
nation. 'They would gladly have called him worse if they could have 
thought of It, and so they wTre glad wiicn they could take up the 
“Dreamer of Dreams,” as having a little more edge But that day wa^- 
not yet come. His prattle to his father about the dream concerning 
the winner rams had not been enough to make them take notice of his 
presumption, moreover, up till now he had not talked in their pres- 
ence of his dreams, though he had had them for a long time. The tall- 
est of them he never did tell, either to them or to his father; it was 
the relatively modest ones which he repeated, to his owm undoing. 
But to Benjamin he told all, m their private hours he told his litttc 
brother even the most shameless ones, which otherwise he had the 
good sense to suppress. It goes wdthmit saying that the little urchin 
listened with all his ears and heard with the utmost gratification, and 
that he never tired of asking to hear. But even so, weighed down as 
he already was by such mysterious doings as that of the myrtle gar- 
land, he never was able to get nd of a feeling of unease and anxiety 
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as he listened, though he ascribed it to his own youngness and tried 
to ovci conic It Unfortunately there was far too good ground for the 
feeling, probably nobody could have helped having some concern, 
in view of the rank egotism of the dream that follows, which Ben- 
jamin, and Benjamin alone, got to hear more than once. Precisely the 
circumstance that he was the only hearer oppressed the child no lit- 
tle, however much he recognized the necessity and felt honoured by 
the fact 

Joseph told his dream for the most part with his eyes closed, in a 
voice now dying away, now suddenly swelling forth, with his fists 
held clenched on his chest, plainly in a state of great emotion, though 
he w arned his hearer not to be carried away, but to listen quietly. 

‘‘Thou must not be startled,” he said, “nor cry out, thou must nei- 
ther weep nor laugh, else will I not speak.” 

“How should P” Benjamin would answer each time “I may be 
but a little urchin, but I am no simpleton I know well what I shall 
do So long as I feel quiet, I will forget that it is a dream, that I may 
enjoy it to the full But so soon as I am frightened or feel myself get- 
ting hot and cold, then I will tell myself that it is all a dream which 
thou art telling me. And that will cool my mood, that I make no 
disturbance.” 

“I dreamed,” Joseph began, “that I was in the fields with the flocks 
and was alone among the sheep that pastured on the slope where I lay. 
I lay on my belly with a straw in my mouth, and had my feet sticking 
in the air, and my thoughts were as carefree as my limbs. Then it 
happened that a shadow fell upon me and the spot where I lay, as of 
a cloud which darkened the sun, and therewith was a mighty rustling 
in the air above, and when I looked up, lo, it was an eagle which 
hovered over me with outspread wings, a huge bird, large as an ox, 
and with the horns of an ox on its head. This it was which overshad- 
owed me. And there was all about me a great and violent roaring of 
wind, for it came straight over me, seized me by the hips with its tal- 
ons, and snatched me up from the earth with flapping pinions, from 
out of the middle of my father’s flocks ” 

“Oh, wonder*” interjected Benjamin “I do not mean that I should 
have been afraid, but didst thou not cry out ‘Help, help’^” 

“That did I not,” said Joseph, “for three reasons for first there was 
nobody there on the wide fields to hear me, second, my breath failed, 
so that I could not have cried out had I wished; and, thirdly, I did 
not wish, for there was instead a great joy within me, as of something 
long awaited and hoped for. The eagle held me by my hips from be- 
hind and held me before him with his claws, his head above mine, 
while my legs hung down into the great wind of our flight Some- 
times he bent down his head to mine and looked at me with his steely 
eye. Tlien spoke he from his bronze beak ‘Do I hold thee well, my 
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child, and nor clutch thee too fiimlv with mv resistless talons- f am 
taking gieat pains not to do so, to do no injury to th) flesh, foi were 
! to hurt thee, then woe is me.’ I asked ‘Who ait thou^’ lie an- 
swered 1 am the angel AmphicI, to whom this shape hath been gn en 
for this present pm pose Foi thv sojouin, niv child, is not upon 
earth, thou shalt lie transported, such is the decree.’ ” 
i>ut whv^’ 1 asked. 

‘Be silent,’ said the uprushing eagle, ‘and keep th\ tongue from 
questioning, as all the heavenU" hosts aic bound to do I'or it is the 
ciccrce of ovcrwiiclming favour, and thcic is no tongiic-glihness 
availcth against it, if thou speakest and talkcst, the dcciee comcrh 
down heavy-handed; let no one blistei his tongue by speaking mon- 
stious words.’ So then I held my peace at his woids and was silent 
Bur mv hcait was full of fearsome joy.” 

‘i am glad thou sittcst beside me, in proof that it wms all a dream,” 
Bcn)amin said “But hadst thou then no sadness, to be mounUnu from 
the cairh on the wungs of eagles, and hadst thou nti pain at all to be 
leaving us, even foi instance thv little one hcrc^” 

“I WMS leaving voii not,’' Joseph answxax'd “1 was taken from you 
and could nor help it, but it seemed to me also that I had expected it 
h IS tiue in a dream too that one hath not all the happenings hefoie 
one at once, hut onlv one thing, and with me that w as the fearful jov 
m my henit So great w'as it, and so great what happened to me, that 
It may be the things thou speakest of looked small by comparison.” 

“I am not angiy with thee,” Benjamin said; “I onl\ look at thee 
ama/cd ” 

“Thanks, dear little Bern. And thou must remember that the ascent 
perhaps blotted our niemoiy, for upw'ard I wxnt, without pause, m 
the eagle’s talons, and after* two double hours he said to me ‘I^ook 
down, my friend, on land and sea. What hath become of them-’ '\nd 
lo, the land had become like a mountain m size and the sea like a river 
of w ater. And then after another tw'o double hours the eagle said 
again ‘Look down, my friend, and see w^hat hath become of ocean 
and shoic.’ And the land was become like to a plantation, and the sea 
like a gardener’s ditch. But after two double hours again, w’’hcn Am- 
phicI the eagle bade me look down, lo and behold, there w'iivS the land 
like a flat cake and the sea the size of a bread-basket. After I saw this 
I W’as swept upwards again another double hour and then he said: 
‘Look dowm, my friend, and see that they have vanished, the land 
and the sea.’ And they were vanished, but I was not afraid. 

“Through Shejakini, the cloudy heavens, the eagle rose with me, 
and his pinions dripped with wet. There were golden gleams in the 
grey and white, for already on the cloudy i.slcts about us stood single 
angels and members of the heavenly host, all clad in golden armour. 
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These held one hand to their foreheads and peered after us, and ani- 
mals ciouchcd upon cushions and I saw them lift their noses and 
sniff the breeze of our upward flight 

"‘Through Rakia, the starry heaven, we rose, then came a thousand- 
fold liarmonious thunder in mine ear and all about us were stars and 
planets, in their musical numbers, and angels stood upon fiery foot- 
stools here and there, with tablets full of numbers m their hands, and 
pointed with their fingers the way to those oncoming mightily, for 
they might not turn round. And they cried to each other ‘Blessed 
be the glory of the Lord where it resideth^’ But when we passed they 
\\ ere silent and cast down their eyes 

“In the midst of my joy I was afraid and I asked the eagle ‘Whither 
then and how high wilt thou bear me^’ He answered- ‘Endlessly 
high, into the highest height of the north of the world, my child 
For so It hath been decreed, that I should bring thee straightway and 
w ithoiit delay unto the uttermost height and breadth of Araboth, 
where are the storehouses of life, peace and blessedness, and unto the 
highest vault, into the midst of the great palace There is the chariot 
and there the scat of glory, which from now on thou shalt daily 
serve, and shalt stand before Him and have power over the keys, to 
open and to close the halls of Araboth — and whatever else One hath 
in mind concerning thee ’ I said ‘If then I am elected and chosen 
out among mortals, then so let it be. For indeed it cometh to me not 
quite without my expectation.’ 

“Then saw I a fortress, most awe-inspiring, built of ice-crystal, the 
battlements manned with warriors, whose wings covered their bodies 
down to their feet, and their legs stood straight, but their feet were 
round feet, as one might say, and they shone like polished bronze. 
And lo, two such stood together, resting their arms on their snaky 
sv^ords, bold of countenance and with prideful furrows on their 
brows. The eagle said- ‘They are Aza and Azael, two of the sera- 
phim.’ Then heard I how Aza spake to Azael ‘Five and sixty thou- 
sand miles have I smelt out his coming But tell me, what is the smell 
of one born of woman and what the worth of one grown from the 
white drop of semen, that he may come up to the highest height of 
the heavens and take service amongst us^’ And Azael, in alarm, closed 
his lips with his finger. But Aza said ‘Not so, I will fly with thee 
before the face of the One and Only and will dare to speak; for I 
am an angel of the lightning, and my words are free.’ And the two 
of them flew behind us. 

“And through whatever heavens the eagle bore me by my hips, and 
through whatever ranks of hosts and swarms of fiery mimstrants, all 
singing praises, their song was silenced on the instant as we flew past, 
and of the children of the upper air some attached themselves to us, 
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M) that \\c ^\’Clc soon accompanied b\ hosts of the winged before 
and behind, and I heai d the i ustling of their w ings like the rushing of 
mighty waters 

“Oh, Benjamin, believe me' I saw the seven halls of 7.ebiil, built in 
lire, and seven hosts of angels stood theie, and seven fiery altais 
'Fhcic ruled the highest prince, named ‘Who is like God'^’ in all the 
splendour of pi icstl y vestments and made fiery sacrifice and caused 
columns of smoke to rise on the altar of the burnt sacrifice 

“I know not the sum of the double hours nor can bring to mind 
the number of the miles, until we leachcd the heights of Araboth 
and the seventh terrace and set foot upon its earth, w'hich was so 
soft and light that it did good to the sole of my foot all through iiiv 
body even to mine eyes, that 1 was like to weep. The children of 
light passed on bcfoie and behind us, leading and following And 
one took me by the hand and led me, a strong angel, naked to tlic 
waist, in a golden skirt to the ankle-bones, w ith aim-bands and neck- 
lace and a round helmet resting on his hair, and the points of his pin- 
ions touching his ankles lie was heavy-Iidded and flc.shv-noscd, and 
his led mouth smiled as 1 looked upon him, but he did not turn lus 
head towards me. 

“1 lifted up nunc eyes in mv dream and I .saw', far on into cndlc.ss 
space, light ghtteiing upon aims and pinions, as of countless hosts 
encamped about their standard and singing full-thrfiatcd piaisc and 
w ar. It all sw am about me in the colours of milk and gold and roses. 
I saw wheels revolving, frightful in height and round, they glowed 
like tuinuoisc and one wheel went into the other, four together, and 
they turned not when they went And their lings w'crc full of eyes 
round about them. 

“But in the midst was a mountain, sparkling with fiery stones, and 
upon It a palace built out of the light of sapphiies, and thither we 
went attended by hosts before and behind. Its halls w’cre full of mes- 
sengers, guards, and keepers. We entered into the pillared hall m the 
centre, and its end and depth w’crc not to be seen, for they led me in 
along the length of it, and cherubim stood on both sides in front of 
the columns and between them, each with six wings and all covered 
with eyes. Thus we passed betw'een them, I know not how far, to- 
waids the throne of the Most High. And the air was jostling with 
the cries of those among the columns and of those who stood in hosts 
about the throne: ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, heaven 
and earth arc full of the majesty of thy glory.’ The throng about the 
throne, however, was of seraphim, which with two wings covered 
their feet and with two their faces, but they peered a little through 
the feathers And he who led me said to me: ‘Cover also thy counte- 
nance, for it is fitting.’ Then I put my hands before my face, but I 
peered out somewhat too between my fingers.” 
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‘‘Joseph,” cried Benjamin, “for God’s love, tell me didst thou see 
tlie countenance of the Universal” 

“I saw Him sitting in sapphire light upon the throne, formed like 
a man and created in his image, in majesty well known unto us For 
His beard and the hair on His temples flowed down shining, and 
there were furrows in His cheek, good and deep. The flesh under His 
eyes was soft and weary-looking, and the eyes, not very large, but 
brown and bright, peered at me as though in concern as I came up.” 

Benjamin said “It giveth me a picture of Jacob our father looking 
at thee ” 

“It was the father of the world,” Joseph responded, “and I fell 
upon my face Then I heard the voice of One speaking and saying 
to me ‘Child of man, stand upon thy feet For from now onwards 
shalt thou stand before My throne as metatron and child of God, and 
I will give thee power over the keys, to open and to close my Ara- 
both, and thou shalt be set as commander over all the hosts, for the 
Lord hath pleasure in thee.’ Then through the hosts of angels there 
went a rustling and a roaring like the sound of a great army. 

“But now, behold, there came forth Aza and Azael, whom I had 
heard .speaking together And the seraph Aza said- ‘Lord of all the 
woilds, who IS this one that cometh to these upper regions, to take his 
service amongst us>’ And Azael added, and covered his face with his 
two wings to lessen the force of his words ‘Hath he not been begot 
of the white drop of semen and from the race of those who drink up 
injustice like water^’ And I saw the countenance of the Lord cloud 
over with ill-will, and his words were proud and imperious as He 
answered and said ‘What are you, that you speak in the midst of My 
speaking^ For I favour whom I favour and give grace to those to 
whom I give grace Truly, sooner than you all will I make him prince 
and lord in the heights of heaven.’ 

“And again there went throughout the throng that wave of sound, 
and It was as though the wave retreated and went back The cheru- 
bim beat their wings and all the children of heaven made the echoes 
ring with crying ‘Glory be to the Lord where He resideth’’ 

“But the King went still further in His language and said ‘Upon 
him do I lay My hand and bless him with three hundred and five and 
sixty thousand blessings and make him great and exalted. For I will 
make him a throne, like to Mine own, with a tapestry over it wove 
out of pure brilliance, light, glory, and splendour. It I will set at the 
entrance to the seventh terrace, and seat him on it, for I will magnify 
him beyond all words There shall go a cry before him from heaven 
to heaven; have a care and take it to heart: Henoch, My servant, 
have I named prince and mighty over all the princes of My kingdom 
and over all the children of light save at most the eight powerful and 
awful ones who are named with the name of God after the name of 
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the King. And every angel that hath a plea to Me shall go fiist before 
him and speak A\ith him But cverv word winch he speaketh to you 
in My name you sltall Iiccd and obey, for the princes of wisdom and 
icason stand at his side Such the cry that shall go out before him. 
Give Me the lobe and the crown.’ 

'And the Loid tlncw over me a piicelcss garment with all soirs of 
light woven into it, and ariaved me thciein And took a heavy ring 
with fortv-nine stones of unspeakable biilliancc This with His own 
hands he set upon my head in addition to the robe, before the face of 
the whole heavenly host, and named me by my title ‘Yahu, the lit- 
tle one, the immanent prince.’ For indeed He w ent very far. 

“Then again the w'avc of the angels swept and shrank backwards 
and all the sons of heaven bowed themselves and likewise the pimces 
among the angels, the mighty and gieat ones, the lions ot God, 
greater than all the hosts, w ho liavc their sci vice bcfoi e the thi one; 
furthermore the angels of fiie, of hail, of lightning, of w'lnd, of anger 
and wrath, of .storm, snow, and rain, of day and of night, of the moon 
and the planets, who guide the destinies of the world with their 
hands — all these trembled too and covered their faces a.s though 
blinded. 

“But the Lord stood up from His throne and earned things to the 
uttermost, and went on to declare and to say. ‘Lo there w as in the 
valley a tender shoot of the cedar tree, tins' have I transpkintcd upon 
a lofty mountain-top, and made of it a tree within which the birds 
can dw'cll. And among the hosts he w'as the youngest in days, moons, 
and years, this yovith made I greater than all other created beings, 
simply out of My incalculable will and predilection I made him over- 
seer over all the treasures of the halls of Araboth, and over all the 
treasures of life preserved in the heights of heaven. And it was more- 
over his office to bind the garlands round the heads of the sacred 
beasts, to adorn the w'heels of .splendour mightily, to clothe the cher- 
ubim m magnificence, to make to shine the firebolts of heaven and 
enfold the seraphim in pride. F.ach morning he put My throne to 
rights, when I would mount My seat to sit in it and hofd review in 
all the height of My power. I garbed Inm in a priceless gannent full 
of pride and glory With a heavy crown I crowned his head and I 
gave him of the majesty, the pomp and magnificence of My throne. 
And My one .sorrow is that I could not make higher his throne than 
Mine fiwn and his s'plendour greater than Mine, for it is infinite. But 
his name was the Little God.’ 

“Upon this pronouncement came a mighty clap of thunder, and 
all the angels fell upon their faces. But the while the Lord so singlet! 
me out for joy, my flesh was on fire, my veins glowed bright, my 
bones were like a fire of juniper-wood, the casting up of my lashes 
like a lightning-flash, my eyeballs rolled like balls of nre, the' hair of 
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nn head was a lambent flame, my limbs were fiery pinions, and I 
aw aked ” 

'd tremble in my whole body,” said Benjamin, "‘from thy dream, 
Joseph, for it is beyond all bounds Thou too tremblest somewhat, I 
should think, and art thyself somewhat pale I can see that, for the 
places in thy face that are dark and shiny from the razor stand out 
very plainly.” 

“Absurd,” said Joseph. “Shall I tremble at my own dreamt” 

“And w^ast thou then eternally glorified m those heights and 
thoughtest no more of thine own, for example of thy little one here^” 
asked Benjamin. 

“Thou canst despite all thy simplicity imagine,” responded Joseph, 
“that I was a little bewildered with all that arbitrary grace and favour 
and had not much time to think back But I am convinced that in a 
little while I should have thought of you all and had you come after 
me and be exalted by my side, the father, the women, the brothers, 
and thou. That would be but a trifle, with all the power that I pos- 
sessed, But hearken now, Benjamin, and be warned. In thee I confide 
everything, because thou art ripe to hear and understand. Thou must 
not prattle to our father or to the brethren concerning my dream 
which I have told thee, for they might put upon it a bad construc- 
tion.” 

“Not for my life,” Benjamin responded. “That were a mortal evil. 
All too easily thou forgettest the difference between an urchin and 
a simpleton, although it is an important one. Not even in a dream 
will It occur to me to prattle, not even a syllable of all that hath come 
to thee in sleep. But thou thyself, Joseph, if I may say so, thou must 
be even more careful, do for my sake, my dearest brother. For it is 
easy for me not to forget, out of gratefulness for thy confidence. 
But It doth not prevent thee, who hast thyself dreamed and art fuller 
of It than I, to whom thou hast only lent of the splendour and bril- 
liance of thy dream. Therefore think of thy little one, when it itcheth 
thee to relate in how much gladness the Lord chose thee out and ex- 
alted thee. I for my part find it fitting and I am angry with Aza and 
Azael that they spoke against it But it might cloud the father’s mind 
with care, as such things are wont to do, and the brothers would spit 
and spew out their disapproval and make thee to suffer m their envy 
and jealousy. For they are all louts in the sight of the Lord, and that 
we both well know.” 



Chapter IV 

THE DREAMER 


TIIF, COAT OF MANY COLOURS 

No I for the hai vesting, as had been expected, but as eai ly as the night 
of the spiing lull moon, the sons of Leah came tumbling heels over 
head back to Hcbion from the plains of Shcchcm Thev came, os- 
tcnsiblv, to car the Passovci lamb with their fathei and with him to 
obscive the moon, bur actually because they had heard an exciting 
piece of news, affecting all of them, 'fhev came to convince them- 
selves, on the spot, of Its truth, with their very own eyes, and to see 
if anything about it could be changed 'I'hc thing was so stattling and 
poitenious that the sons of the maids had found it of the hist impor- 
tance to select one of their numbci to make the foui-day )ourncy 
from 1 Icbron to Shcchcm to letch news. Of couise it was the nimbfe 
Naphtali who had been chosen. At bottom, actually, it did not matter 
\\ ho went, or how fast. For Naphtali rode on an ass, as another would 
have done; whether a longer or shorter pair of legs hung down on 
cither side the beast was of no importance. In any ease the journey 
took four days. But u was with Naphtali, son of Bilhah, that the idea 
of celciity was bound up. Tlic nMc ot messenger was his tradition- 
ally; and as his tongue was as nimble as his legs, there w'as perhaps 
some .sense m the idea that he would, at least in the last moment, give 
the brothers the benefit of what he had learned a little quicker than 
anyone else. 

What was it had happened^ Jacob had made a present to Joseph. 

That was nothing new. The father in wilful indulgence of his feel- 
ing toward his son, his lamb, his scion, his heavenly youth and son of 
a virgin — or whatever other appellations might occur to him — had 
always made him gifts and tender remembrances sweetmeats, pretty 
bits of pottery and stones, purple lacc.s, scarabs, and what not. Seeing 
them in his careless possc.ssion, the brethren would scowl. Tltey 
would feel their rights curtailed and be aggrieved. To such funda- 
mental and almo.st intentionally emphasized injustice they had had 
plenty of opportunity to accustom themselves. But this particular 
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gift was so startling m its nature, one could not but fear that the act 
w as decisive It appeared to mean a slap in the face for them all. 

Here IS what happened It was tenting weather, the latter rams had 
come on Jacob had withdrawn himself in the afternoon into his 
house of hair, that secure and complete protection against the bless- 
ing-bringing downpour a woven felt of black goats’ hair, stretched 
over nine stout poles and fastened by strong ropes to pegs driven into 
the ground It w^as the largest tent m the rather scattered settlement. 
Jacob lived in it alone, being a rich man and setting store by being 
able to give the women their separate dwelling It was divided from 
front to back by a curtain hanging to the middle posts One of the 
looms served as private storeroom and supply chamber camel sad- 
dles and pockets, unused carpets rolled or folded, hand-mills, and 
other gear lay about and theie were skins hung up, full of gram, but- 
ter, chmking-w'ater, and palm wine made of soaked dates 

The other half was the dwelling of the bearer of the blessing; the 
C()n\ emcnccs it displayed were m strong contrast to the half-Bed- 
oiiin kind of life to wkich he clung. Jacob needed ease. He disliked 
the efTeminacy of city life, but that did not prevent him from want- 
ing certain comforts when he withdrew from the world into himself 
for meditation and laboured upon his thoughts of God Open in front 
to the height of a man, the chamber was warmly carpeted with felt 
and over that with gaily coloured rugs, some of these also hung 
upon the walls A cedar-wood bedstead with covers and cushions and 
bronze feet stood m the background. Several earthen lamps with or- 
namental bases and shallow bowls with short snouts for the wick 
were always burning here, for it would have been unfitting and 
poverty-stricken for the bearer of the blessing to sleep m the dark, 
they were even lighted in the daytime, that they might lend no sin- 
ister meaning to the phrase “J^^ot>’s lamp is out ” Painted jugs with 
handles stood on the flat top of a sycamore coffer, the sides of which 
w ere decorated with intaglio in blue glaze. Another tall-legged coffer, 
carved and written over with texts, had a vaulted lid There did not 
lack a glowing brazier m the corner, for Jacob was inclined to chilli- 
ness. Low stools were everywhere, less as seats than as places whereon 
to lay things on one stood a small mcense-burner, shaped like a 
tower, out of whose little window-openings came clouds of smoke 
scented with cinnamon, styrax, and galbanum. On another was a val- 
uable specimen of Phoenician art, which only a well-to-do person 
could possess, a flat gold basin on a dainty stand. When you pressed 
the bottom with your hand, it showed a female figure playing on a 
lute. 

Jacob and Joseph were sitting on cushions by a low tabouret at 
the entrance to the tent, playing a game with pieces spread out on 
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the cngra\cd bioir/c suifacc He had summoned his son to play the 
game at \\hich Rachel once had been his companion Outside the 
ram plashed down on stones and shrubbery and olive trees, rhe bless- 
ing of God's moistuic upon the com of the valley, that it might bear 
up under the summers heat until the harvest time The w^nd lightly 
rattled the ^\ooden nngs on the loof, to which the tent roj)Cs weic 
fastened. 

Joseph let his fathei \\ in the game FIc had puiposcly got into the 
field of the “cv il e\ e'’ and put himself at a disadvantage, thus Jacob, 
though playing with his attention gicatly distraught, had to his 
pleasiuablc sinpiisc finally won the game He admitted his absence 
of mind and said the victory was his more by good luck than good 
management. 

“Iladst thou not been defeated in time, my child,” he said, ‘i must 
ha\e l)ccn so, foi my thoughts wandered and I made many blunders, 
wiieicas thou hast draw’n cleverly and never failed to make good thy 
mischances lliy way of playing reminds me of Mann’s, she used so 
often to put me in the coinei 1'a cn her w'ay of biting hci little finger 
as she considered, and certain little stiatagcms she loved, thou hast 
and 1 am mo\cd b\^ them as I play.” 

“All tlval IS as nothing,” Joseph answcicd, stretching himself, put- 
ting his head back, one arm out sideways and the otlier bent to his 
shoulder “'fhe issue speaketh against me. If my dear father w’on 
eycn wath his thoughts distracted, how waiuld it have gone with the 
child il he had had his full attention upon the game^ 'fhe end would 
have come quickly.” 

Jacob smiled. “M\ experience,” he said, “is longer and my school 
the best, for as a boy I played wath Yit/xhak, thy grandfather upon 
mv side, and after that often wath Laban, thy grandfather on the 
side of my beloved, m the land of Naharain, beyond the winter; he too 
played wath great deliberation.” 

Jacfib too, more than once, had let Laban and Yir/chak win, when 
he was w^anting to put them in a good mood, but it never occurred 
to him that Joseph might have done the same. 

“It is true,” he W'cnt on, “that I played badly today. More than 
once a thought came over me that niailc me forger the position of 
the pieces. What I w^as thinking had to do wath the approaching 
feast and the night of sacrifice, when after sunset we slaughter the 
sheep and dip the sprig of hysvsop mto the blood to strike it\ipon the 
two side pOvSts, that the Avenger may pass over. For it Is the night of 
the Passover, and the substitution of the sacrifice, in token that the 
firstling is slam m expiation for man and beast whom it lusteth him 
to slay. Upon all this I fell a-musmg, for lo, a man will do much and 
know not what he doth. Yet were he to know and think about it, it 
might be that his entrails would turn over within him and he would 
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I)c Sick to his very bottom, as it hath happened to me many a time in 
my life, and the fiist time was when I heard that Laban, at Shinar 
bc\ ond the iivci Prath, had slam his first-born little son as a sacrifice 
and huned it in a jar in the foundations to bring good fortune to his 
house. But dost thou think it brought him blessing^ No, but harm, 
lundrancc, and adversity, and had I not come and given a little life 
to house and business, it would all have foundered m misery. Never 
again v^ould he have been fruitful with his wife Adina. And yet La- 
ban w'ould not have walled up his little son had such a deed not 
bi ought his forbears blessing m earlier times ” 

“ I hou sayest it,” Joseph responded. He had folded his hands at 
the back of his neck. ‘'And it is clear to me, from thy words, how this 
came to pass Laban behaved according to outworn custom, and 
thereby committed serious blunders. For the outworn is repulsive to 
tlie Lord, He is already beyond it and wisheth us to be so too, and 
He rc)ccteth and cuiscth it Therefore, if Laban had understood 
himself and the times, he would have slaughtered instead of his son 
a goat or a kid and struck the blood upon the posts and threshold, 
then v'ould he have been glad and his incense would have mounted 
up to heaven.” 

“Again,” said Jacob, “thou sayest it and takest the thoughts and 
the w^ords out of my mouth. For the Avenger lusteth not alone after 
the beast, but also after the blood of man, and we appease his desire 
not only in respect to the flocks through the blood on the door- 
posts, but also bv the sacrificial meal, which we eat and devour in 
haste by night that nothing of the roast meat may remain ovei by 
the morning But w^hen we think of it, what sort of roast meat is 
that, and doth the lamb atone only for the flock when we slay it^^ 
What should we slay and eat, if we were mad like Laban, and what 
w as slain and eaten in more indecent times^ Do we know what we 
do in the feast, when we slay and eat, and would not our very in- 
wards come uppermost if we thought of it, so that we vomited^” 

“Let us slay and let us eat,” said Joseph, lightly, in a high-pitched 
voice, rocking himself m his hands at the back of his neck “The 
feast and the feasting are both good, and if they are also salvation, 
then let us joyfully save ourselves from being obscene, by dint of 
understanding the Lord and the times in which we are. Lo, there is 
a tree,” he cried, and pointed with outstretched arm into the tent, as 
though a tree actually stood there, “splendid in trunk and crown, 
planted by the fathers for the delight of those commg after. Its tips 
move and sparkle in the wind, its roots cleave to the kingdom of the 
earth, in darkness, in the dust, and among the stones. But doth the 
blithe tip know overmuch of the dirt-encrusted root^ No, for it 
hath come out beyond it with the Lord, swayeth m the air, and 
thmketh not thereupon. So, in my view, is it with the tradition and 
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rhc inclccencv 15ut if \\c want to have the pious tradition taste well 
in our mouths, by all means let us leave the underneath things quietly 
underneath ” 

“Thy paiablc is chariiiiiig,” Jacob said, nodding lie stroked his 
beard, holding it at one side and letting it gl'dc through the hollow 
of his hand “ Thy woids arc witty an^ well invented. But even so, 
we must still meditate, still stoop under the cares and the unrest 
which wxTc Abiahain’s portion and must be ouis for ever and ever, 
that we may free ourselves according to the land’s will, and it may 
be aie already free of that from which He would release us. nameU’, 
tare But .say, who is the Avenger and what is his passing over’ Doth 
not the nuxin, on the night of the feast, go full and beauteous thiough 
flic pass which is the "iioitheimnost point and zenith of his way, 
w here lie himself ruineth in his fullness^ But the northernmost point 
IS Neigar.s, the muiderer, the night is his. Sin ruleth for him. Sin is 
Neigal at the time of this feast, and the Avenger, w'ho passeth over 
and w horn w c appease, he is the Red One.” 

“I'hat IS cleat,” Joseph said “We haidlv think of it, but so he is ” 

“Suclt was the uniest,” went on J.tcob, “that was distiacting me as 
we played h'or it is the stars that determine this feast for us, the 
moon and the Red One, and on that night they change places. But 
shall we then thiow kisses to the stais and celebrate their histones? 
iMusr we not ratliei distress ourselves over the Lord and the time, 
w'hethei w'c do tally and in fact understand them and not tramsgiess 
against both, considering that w'c continue out of sheer idle habit in 
rile ritual indecency from which He w'ould win us? Sometimes I 
seriously ask mvself if I ought not to call the pc^iplc together under 
the tree' of wisdom, that they might heai my misgivings and hearken 
to mv cares in the matter of the feast Pesach.” 

“iVly dear father,” said Joseph, as he bent over and laid his hand 
on the old man’s beside the board w’hich registered his defeat, "is 
much too precise in his interpretations, I must pray him not to let 
himself be moved to undue haste and so to destruction. If thy child 
may regard himself as having been asked, tlien he would advise that 
the' feast be spaicd and not too hotly attacked on account of its leg- 
ends, instead of which perchance another might come up, which 
then thou wouldst relate at the ro.ist meal: for instance the .saving of 
Isaac, which would be very suitable Or else we wait on time, whether 
God might not for once glorify Himself m us by a great redemption 
and deliverance, which then we would make the basis of the feast and 
its legend, and sing songs of rejoicing. Have I, in my folly, spoken 
consolingly?” 

“I'hy words,” responded Jacob, “arc like balsam- very sage and 
comforting, w-hich is what I mean by balsamic. For thou spoke.st for 
the custom and yet at the same time for the future, and that shall 
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be reckoned to thy honour And spokest at the same time for an 
abiding, which is at the same time a station on the way, and there- 
over my soul smileth at thine, Joseph-el, thou shoot of the tenderest 
tree Let me kiss thee’” 

And across the board he took Joseph’s lovely head between his 
hands and kissed him, rejoicing in his son from the depths of his 
heart. 

'Jf only I knew,” Joseph said, ‘‘whence wisdom cometh to me at 
this hour, or the small sagacity I have to meet the shrewdness of my 
lord in his speech’ Thou saidst that thy thoughts wandered during 
GUI game, then, to be frank, so did mine. They kept slipping aside 
from the pieces, and the Elohim alone know how I managed to keep 
going on so long ” 

“Whither then, my child, went thy thoughts^” 

“Ah,” answered the youth, “thou canst easily guess. A word of 
thine itcheth m mine ear day and night, a word which my father 
spoke of late to me by the fountain, and which hath robbed me of 
peace, so that curiosity plagueth me wherever I go, for it was a word 
of promise ” 

“What said I, then, and what promise gave I to thee^” 

“Oh, thou knowest — I can tell by thy face thou knowest! Thou 
haddesr in mind, so saidst thou — well, canst thou guess now> ~ ‘I 
purpose to give thee somewhat to make thy heart rejoice, and which 
Will be fitting unto thee.’ Thus word for word didst thou speak I 
remember it only too well, it keepeth on tickling me in my ear. What 
then did my little father mean with this promise of his’=‘” 

Jacob reddened, and Joseph saw it It was a slight rosy flush, which 
ran up into the grey hair on his cheeks, and his eyes clouded over in 
mild confusion. 

“It was nothing, nothing at all,” he said defensively. “My child is 
indulging in vain imaginings. What I said was mere chance, uttered 
without purpose or significance. Have I not given thee various things, 
as my heart prompteth me> Thus, then, was the meaning of what I 

said, "that I might give thee something some day, at a fitting hour ” 

“Nay and indeed,” Joseph cried, sprang up and embraced his 
father, “This wise and good man who sitteth here cannot speak with- 
out meaning — that would be unheard of. As though I had not seen 
plain and clear as he spoke, that he spoke not emptily, but had a plain 
thing in his mind’s eye, beautiful and definite, not just anything at 
all, but some particular and splendid thing which he thought of for 
me But not only hast thou thought of, thou hast spoken and prom- 
ised, May I not know what is mine and what awaiteth me^ Dost thou 
think I could find rest or give thee any peace until I knew>” 

“How thou teasest me,” said Jacob, hard-pressed. “Shake me 
not so, and take away thy hands from the lobes of mine ears, that I 
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mil y not look like a child m thy hands Thou w ouldst know — w ell, 
h> shouldst thou not know? 1 will tell thee, f w ill admit that I did 
have one dear thing in my mind, and not anything indefinite. 
Hearken then, and stand down upon the ground Hast thou heaul of 
Rachel’s be to net 

garment of Mann’s? Something she w'ore? Oh, 1 understand- 
thou wilt make me fioni her robe . . 

‘i fcai ken, Jchosiph' Thou dost not understand Let me fell thee. 
When I had served seven years for Rachel and the time approached 
when I should receive her in the Lord, Laban spoke to me ‘I will 
give thee a veil, wherein the bride may veil herself and dedicate her- 
.self to Nana and be a consecrated one. Long ago,’ he said, ‘I bought 
the buib from a pilgrim and preserved it m the chest, for it is pi ecious. 
If IS supposed to have belonged to a king’s daughter m times past and 
been the maiden gaiment of a princess, a thing easy to believe, so 
skilfully IS it embroidered everywhere with all soits of emblems of 
idols Bur she shall veil her head in it and be as one of the eiittu and 
like to the bride of heaven in the tower F.tcmenanki ’ In some such 
wonls spoke the devil T,aban to me. And lied not in these words 
which he spake, for Rachel received the gannent and w as a splendour 
incomparable in it as we sat at the wedding feast and 1 kissed the 
image of Ishtar But when 1 handed the bride the flow'cr and lifted 
hei veil that I might see her with my .seeing hands, lo, it was Leah, 
w hom the devil had craftily brought into the bedchamber, so that I 
was happy only in my imagination, but not in the fact All which 
niakcth one ro lo.se one’s rca.son to think upon, so I pass it over. 
But at the time I was glowing in the sun of my fancied blis.s', and I 
folded the sacred w-eavc and laid it upon a chair and to the bride 
I said ‘We .shall hand it down through the generations, and countless 
blis.sful brides shall wear it.’ ” 

“And did Maim too wear the wrap at her time?” 

“It IS no wrap, it is a sumptuousness, a piece of material to be used 
as one w-ill, ankle-length, with sleeves, and one can put it on as suiteth 
one’s taste and onc’.s looks. Mami? Yea, she w'ore it and kept it; when 
she went aw’ay, w'hcn we broke the dusty bolts and swindled that 
devil Laban, she faithfully packed it up anil took it with her. Always 
if went where we went, and as Laban preserved it for years in his 
chest, so have we done.” 

Joseph’s eyes darted about tlirough the tent and rested on the 
coffers. He asked- 
“Is It clo.se to us?” 

“Not far off.” 

“And my lord w'lll give it me?” 

“I have designed it for the child.” 

“Designed and promised.” 
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“But for latci, not thjs vciy minute,” cried Jacob in his distress. 
“Be reasonable, child, and let it stop for the moment at the piomise. 
I.o, things are m the balance, and the Lord hath not yet pronounced 
upon them in my heart Thy brother Reuben fell away and I was 
drnen to take from him his right as first-born. Is it then thv turn 
next, that I should give thee the right to array thee in the ketovet'^ 
Oiie might sav no, foi after Reuben came Judah and then Simeon 
and Levi One might answer yes, for after Leah’s first-born fell and 
was cursed, then came the turn of Rachel’s first-born But all that 
IS doulitful and unclear We must wait and let the signs make it plain 
to our undci standing But if I garb thee in the ketonet^ then might 
the bicthren falsely interpret it in the sense of the blessing and the 
choice and rise up m jealousy against thee and against me ” 

“Against thce^” asked Joseph, in great astonishment. “I almost 
think that my ears deceive me Art thou not our father and our lord^ 
If they murmur, canst thou not rise up and overwhelm them with 
thy w ords and say unto them 1 choose whom I choose and show 
favour to whom T show favour^ Who are ye that ye oppose me^ 
Sooner than any of you will I clothe him m the garment and with 
his mother’s ketonet passinh"^ But I think not that mine ears deceive 
me, they are young and keen. And especially when my dear father 
speaketh I prick them up Saidest thou once to the bride ‘Countless 
ones among beloveds shall wear it^^ Or saidest thou not^ Tell me, 
then^ Who, saidest tliou, shouldst wear it^^” 

“Be quiet, tempter. Leave me, and coax me not, that thy folly may 
not overflow and fall upon mine own head.” 

“Dear father — let me see it^” 

“See it^ Well, seeing is not having. But seeing is wanting to have. 
Be reasonable.” 

“Shall I not see what is mine and promised unto me^ Shall we 
make a bargain^ I wall sit here and not stir from the spot. Then thou 
goest and showest me the festal garment, holding it up before thee 
as the merchants in the bazaar at Hebron display their wares and drape 
the cloth upon themselves before the eyes of him w’^ho coveteth it. 
But he IS poor and cannot buy. So then the merchant putteth it away 
again.” 

“So be it, m the name of the Lord,” said Jacob. “Although an on- 
looker would think thou tookest liberties with me. Stop where thou 
art. Squat upon thy heels, put thy hands behind thee. Then shalt thou 
sec that which perhaps, under certain circumstances, might be thine ” 

“What IS mine already,” Joseph cried, “only that I may not yet 
enjoy it.” 

He rubbed his eyes with his knuckles, to see the better. Jacob went 
over to the round-topped coffer, slipped the bolt, and flung back 
the lid. On top were woollen things, mantles, covers, skirts, head- 
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clorhs, smocks, which he diopped, folded, on the floor m a pile He 
found the scil wheie he knew that it lay, took it, turned lound, and 
•spi ead out the folds. 

The lad .staled in ania7.c He dretv a long breath through his open, 
laughing mouth. The metal embroidenes glittered in the lamplight. 
'I'hc flashing silver and gold blotted out at times the quieter colours 
as the old man held it up in his unsteady anus the purple, white, 
olnc-green, ro,se-colour, and black of the emblems and images, the 
stars, doves, trees, gods, angels, men, and beasts, lustrous against the 
bluish mist of the background 

“Ye heavenly lights'” Joseph burst out. “How beautiful' O dearest 
father merchant, what showest thou to thy customei, there under 
thy aich" There is Gilgamcsh, with the lion in the bend of his aim. 
T recognize him from here And there is a man fighting with a griffin 
and swinging a club Wait, wait' Ye heavxnly hosts, what animals 
aie heie' I sec the paramours of the goddess — bat, steed, wolf, and 
blight-coloured bird Let me look — ah, let me look' I cannot make 
out, I cannot distinguish. And my eyes bum fiom .staling acro.ss such 
a dustance Is that the scorpion-human pair, with the prickly tails" 
It seemeth so, but 1 cannot be certain, though mine eyes water with 
stai mg One moment, merchant, while I hitch a little nearer, still w ith 
my hands behind my back But oh, ye F.lohim, how' it groweth in 
bcaiir\ as I come ncarei it' And all bccomcth clear. What arc the 
bearded spirits doing at the ticc" They arc fructifying it. . . . And 
w hat IS It that is w i itten here" i have put off my coat, how shall I 
put It on"’ Wondeiful! Always Nana, with .sun, moon, and dove. Ah, 
1 stand up' Met chant, I must get up, else I cannot .see the top- 
the date palm, out of which a goddess strctchcth her arms with food 
and drink. 1 may touch it, may I not" Thei c is no charge, I hope, if T 
lift it up, ever so carefully, in my hand, to feel its weight and its mit- 
tuie of lightness and heaviness. . . Merchant, I am poor, I cannot 
buy. Merchant, give it to me! Thou hast so many wares — give me 
the veil' Or be so kind to lend it me, that I show myself to the people 
to the honour of thy shop. No, thou wilt not — thou art adamant" 
Or w’avcrest thou, perhaps, a tiny bit, and despite all thy severity 
wouldst like to sec me in it" No, 1 am wrong, thou swayest a little 
only from the holding up and spreading out. Thou hast .strained thy- 
self much too long already. Give it to me. How doth one wear it, 
how' put It on" lAke this — or like this" Or this way" How do I please 
thee" Am I the gay shepherd-bird in the many-coloured coat" 
Mami’s laimcnt — how doth it become her .son"” 

He looked, of course, like a young god. The effect he produced 
w'as only to be expected, and his eagerness to bring it about did 
anything but strengthen Jacob’s resistance We shall do well to rec- 
ognize at once the irresistible guile by which he had finessed the gar- 
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nicnt out of Jacob’s hands into his own And this was scarcely done 
u Iicn the thing was on his back — put there by two or three deft 
and assured motions which themselves evinced great skill in the art 
of dressing. How well it set him olf ’ It covered his head and wrapped 
his shoulders, the silver doves glittered and the gay embroideries 
glowed, It fell in folds about his youthful form and made him look 
taller than he really w^as But not only so For the festal garment 
l)ccame his face to such an extent that nobody who saw him could 
have disputed the popular verdict upon his charms It made him so 
lovely and so w^ell-favoured that the phenomenon was actually no 
longer quite earthly, m fact it bordered on the supernatural VVorst 
of all, the likeness to his mother — her look, her forehead and browns, 
the shape of her mouth — had never stood out so clearly as in this 
diess, poor Jacob was so smitten by it that his eyes overfiowxd, and 
he thought nothing else than that he was beholding Rachel m Laban’s 
house, on the day of the fulfilment 

It w^as the mother-goddess w^ho stood there before him smiling, in 
the boy’s lovely guise, and asked 

have put on mv coat — shall I take it ofT^” 

‘‘No, no, keep it, keep it’” the father said The young god rushed 
away. Jacob lifted his brow^ and his hands, and his lips moved in 
prayer. 

THE NIMBLE RUNNER 

The EXCiiEMENT w’'as tremendous The first to see Joseph in his coat 
of many colours was Benjamin, but Benjamin was not alone Joseph 
found Kim in the w’^omen’s tent, with the concubines He entered 
their quarters in his new finery and said “Greeting to you all I have 
just come by chance to look in on my little brother Lo, thou art here, 
my Bern, I only wanted to ask how you all are. So you are combing 
flax!= And Turturra is helping? Do any of you know the whereabout^ 
of old Eliczer?” 

“Turturra” meant “little one” -Joseph often called his brother 
by this Babylonian pet name And Turturra was already giving vent 
to long-drawm-out cries of admiration. Bilhah and Zilpah chimed in. 
He wore his robe with a careless air, drawn up and thrust through 
the girdle of his smock. 

“What are you all chirping about and making eyes like cart- 
wheels? Oh, you mean my garment, Mami’s veil ketonet^ I am wear- 
ing It for a while, Israel fiaving made me a present of it a few min- 
utes ago.” 

“Joseph-el, thou sweetest lord, son of the favourite,” cried Zilpah. 
“Hath Jacob then given thee the coat of many colours, in which 
he first received Leah my mistress? He hath done wisely and justly 
indeed, for the heart melteth within one at the sight so that one could 
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not imagine anothci wearing it. One of those now on a jouincv pci- 
haps, the otfspiing of Ixah, fioni whom Jacob lifted it foi the fiist 
nme^ Or my Gad or Asher, born on Leah’s lap' The \'Ciy idea riaketh 
one to smile, albeit i iiefiillv ” 

“Joseph-ja, loveliest one'” Bilhah cued “Nothing moie beautiful 
can be conceived than thy looks in this lobe' One is tempted to pios- 
tratc oneself at the sight, and especially I, who am only a handmaid, 
though sister and favourite to Rachel thy mother, to whom by the 
powei of Jacob I boic thv elder biothers Dan and Naphtali They 
too will fall down before thee or be like to it, when they see the 
youth in their mother’s wedding garment. Go then swiftly and show 
thv'sclf to them unaw'arcs, while they arc yet all innocence' and dicam 
not that our lend hath chosen thee. Likewise thou shouldst go across 
country and show' thyself to Leah’s six red-eyed sons, that thou 
niaycst hear their c.\ulting shouts and their hosannas may strike upon 
thine car ” 

It IS almost incredible, but Joseph did not notice the thick layer 
of bitterness and spite which coated the women’s words Mis self- 
absorption, his blissful though none the less reprehensible self -confi- 
dence made him deaf and unresponsive to any w arning. I le sucked 
up the iKincy of their words, quite convinced that he deserved it all. 
If ne\ cr occurred to him to look beneath the surface But precisely 
therein lav the blame. Indiffcicnce to the inner life of other human 
beings. Ignorance of their feelings display an entirely warped atti- 
tude toward ical life, they give rise to a certain blindness. Since the 
days of Adam and Eve, since the time when one became tw’o, nobody 
has been able to live without wanting to put himself m his neighbour’s 
place and exploic his situation, even while trying to see it objectively, 
imagination, the art of divining the emotional life of others — in 
other words, sympathy — is not only commendable inasmuch as it 
l^rcaks down the limitations of the ego, it is always an indispensable 
means of self-preservation. But of these rules Joseph knew nothing. 
Mis blissful self-confidence was like that of a spoilt child; it petsuaded 
him, despite all evidence to the contrary, that everyone loved him, 
e\cn more than themselves, and that therefore he needed to take no 
thought of them. To pardon such conduct as his on the score of his 
beautiful eyes would lie W’caknc,ss indeed. 

But w'ith Benjamin the thing w’as diftercnt. Here for once com- 
plete w'hole-hcartcdncss was in place. He cried out. 

“Jehosiph, thou heavenly one! Not as in our waking life but as in 
a dream it seemeth, and the Lord hath wrapped thee in a garment 
of splendour, wmven full of coloured lights and hath put upon thee 
a mantle full of pride and glory. It must ravish the soul of a little 
urchin like me. Go not, I pray thee, to the sons of Bilhah, and leave 
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the sons of Zilpah yet m ignorance a little Stay by thy little brother, 
that 1 may admire *thee the more and look my fill'” 

All that Joseph might take at its face value, it rang true. Even so, 
he might draw' a w'arnmg from his little brother’s simple words. For 
w c cannot help feeling that Benjamin was afraid of the meetmg of 
the brothers and w'anted at least to delay it Joseph himself possessed 
enough instinct, if not enough insight, not to appear straightway be- 
fore tlie children of the maids m his new garment With the exception 
ol a feu' underlings, w'ho saw him in passing and outdid themselves 
in adulation, hand-kissings, and obvious envy, the only person who 
tichcld him that day was Eliezer. The old man fell into a prolonged 
nodding, w hich might be taken for approval, but equally for a sort 
of general contemplation of mankind and his destiny. He then, with 
an abstracted and godlike mien, began to enlarge upon his so-called 
recollections, those w hich the sight of the garment called up m him. 
1 low, that IS, he, Fliezcr, had once as wooer in Isaac’s stead brought 
Rebecca up out of Harran’s underw'orld, and when they had reached 
the upper regions and the bridegroom was approaching, had 
shrouded her in the veil And for what reason’'' Tnat Isaac might 
know hei For how should he have known her and lifted her veil 
unless she had veiled herself beforehand^ Eliezer’s countenance, as 
he talked, was so unmoved that it looked like a false face, which you 
could perhaps take off and show another one beneath it. “A mar- 
vellous thing, my child,” said he, “hath Israel given thee, for in the 
veil IS life ami death. But death is in life, and life in death, and he who 
hath learned this truth hath penetrated the mysteries. The sister- 
mothcr-bride had to unveil herself and stand naked at the seventh 
gate of hell and in the face of death. But when she returned again to 
the light she veiled herself, in token of life Lo, the seed-corn, how it 
sinkcth to earth and dieth, that it may arise again for the harvest time 
For the sickle lieth already close to the blade — the sickle which wax- 
cth in the darkness of the moon as young life, yet is it death and taketh 
the manhood of the father that it may assume new lordship over the 
world; and from the harvest of the sickle rolleth the fruit of life and 
death. Thus the veil significth life after the unveiling in death, and 
therewith already posscsseth knowledge and death, since after all in 
knowledge is procreation and life. A great thing hath the father given 
thee, he hath given light and life when he veiled thee with the veil 
which thy mother had to leave behind her in death. Therefore cherish 
It, my ctiild, that no one rend it from thee and that death may not 
know thee.” 

“Thanks, Eliezer,” answered Joseph, “Many thanks, wise old serv- 
ant, who in Abram’s train struck down the kings and toward whom 
the earth did spnng! How weightily thou speakest of all these imn- 
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glcd things, of veil and sickle and sccd-coin, nghtlv too, since these 
things aic iclatcd and arc one in God, though to our eves they are 
embroidered many-fold upon the veil. But now, as for me, i will take 
off niy coat and cover me with it upon my couch, that I may sleep 
beneath it as slccpcth the earth beneath the world-mantle of the 
stars ” 

7'hus he did And thus they found him sleeping, the children of 
the maids, when, instructed by their mothcis, they cnteicd the tent 
which he shared with them llic four brothers, Dan, Asher, G.xd, 
and Naphtah, stood at his bedside, and the youngest, Ashci the s\\ eet- 
tooth, barely twenty-two, held the lamp to lighten his sleeping face 
and the gay robe that coveted him. 

“Behold,” he said, “there hast thou it' It is precisely and no other 
than w hat the w'omcn said, w hen they told us that the co.sxomb had 
shown himself to them in his mother’s keto/ict ptUiu/r I le hath spiead 
It out and slccpcth beneath it the sleep of the pist, with a sancti- 
monious c.xpicssion on his f.Tcc. Is there any moie doubt- Our father, 
poor man, hath given it him, beguiled thereto with honeyed \\ ords 
Oh, foi shame' For we feel equally angered over this abomination 
that hath come to pass, and it is Asher who taketh our combined 
angci into his mouth and spitteth it out ovei the head of this oflence 
that hcie slccpcth — may it give him at the vciy least bad dreams'” 

I le greatly lo\ cd, this Asher, to be of one mind and heart \\ ith his 
fellows and to strengthen his sense of unity by expressing it in words 
which should do full justice to the common opinion, this gave him 
a feeling of waimth and comfort even in the midst of his rage, and 
tlic chaiactciTstic liarmonizcd with his humid lips and eyes and his 
love of eating. He went on- 

“So I have cut pieces out of live rams and sheep and eaten them, 
have I- He told that to our dear, good, credulous father, w'ho then 
gave him the ketonet as a reward for his lying. And so with each of 
us- he hath charged each one of us w ith some fault, and now' licth 
there under the garment gained by his falsity and the evil reputation 
he hath given to us. So then, brethren, let us stick together and be of 
one mind in our wrath, and let me name him by some name that shall 
ease all our hearts — such as ‘thou — puppy’' ” 

He had wanted to call hun, quite simply, “thou dog”, but at the 
last minute a fear of Jacob made him soften the epithet. 

It was Dan who spoke next. He was seven-and-twenty, the same 
age as Leah’s Simeon. He wore a tight-fitting embroidered smock; 
had no moustaches, but a pointed beard, and his prominent eyes lay 
dose together at the root of a crooked nose. “It may be,” said he, 
“that I am called snake and adder, forsooth, because I am said to be 
somewhat malicious. But what is that compared with him who lieth 
here!^ He is a monster in the guise of a lovely youth. Cursed be that 
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lying shape, which maketh the folk to ogle and gape and bewitcheth 
our father utterly ^ I would I knew the charm which could force 
him to reveal his true form'” 

Then Gaddiel took his turn, a sturdy fellow, a year older than 
Asher, with an expression of rude honesty. He wore a sugar-loaf 
cap and had a military air, due to the baldric round his short coat, 
and the breast-plates he had sewn upon it His red and sinewy arms, 
w^ith their stubby and equally sinewy hands, stuck out from the short 
sleeves of his coat. “Let me advise thee, Asher,” he said, “to take 
heed to thy lamp, that thou lettest no oil drip down, to aw^aken the 
sleeper w^ith its smart For if he awake, he shall feel my fist straight- 
\\ ay in his jaw, and it will swell till he seem to have a lump of flour 
in It, and so remain till nine days from tomorrow, as sure as my name 
is Gad For I am hot with rage and sick to death at sight of him and 
of the coat beneath w^hich he sleepeth, the price of his shameless 
bctiayal of our father. I am no coward, but something, I know not 
\\ hat, rumbleth m my belly and admonisheth me out of my entrails. 
Here we stand, we brethren, and there lieth he — the rascal, the cox- 
comb, the puppy, the turner of heads — and he hath the coat Are we 
to bow dow n before him^ I keep heanng those words ‘bow down’ 
as though some cursed insect kept buzzing them in mine ear There- 
fore It IS that my hand itchcth to be at his ear, that would be the 
right treatment for him and would satisfy the hatred in my belly.” 

The straightforward Gad had uttered much profounder things 
than anv that Asher — despite all the latter’s need to consolidate opin- 
ion and’ achieve unity through the spoken word — had even tried to 
reach. For Asher’s one thought was to call out affection and produce 
solidarity by expressing only what was simple and easy to grasp. Gad 
took more trouble. He struggled to get at the things that tormented 
and frightened them all, things which lay far beneath the simple 
emotions of envy and rage. He wrestled to find words for obscure 
memories, anxieties, apprehensions, for some shadowy train of asso- 
ciations which should combine the essence of manifold conceptions — 
such as first-born, deception, exchange, world-dominion, brother- 
vassalage — and which, while not properly recognizable as either past 
or future, as legend or as prediction, yet perversely evoked the words 
“bow down,” “they shall bow before thee.” The others felt greatly, 
even inexplicably challenged by the power of Gad’s words. Espe- 
cially the long, kan, stoop-shouldered Naphtali, who was already 
shifting from one foot to the other, so greatly had Gad’s words made 
him tingle m all his limbs with eagerness to be off. He had the instinct 
of a carrier-pigeon, and his calves had for long been fairly twitching 
and his body shaken. His imagination was completely controlled by 
the conceptions of space and separation. He regarded space as his 
most familiar enemy, and himself as the appointed means of its con- 
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quest In Other woids, Itc felt if his mission to c\cn out those differ- 
ences in men’s knowledge which wcie effetted by distance When 
anything happened in the place wheie he w as, he immediately con- 
nocteu It in his mind w ith some distant spot w here nothing of it w as 
yet known. And to be m such a state of so to say \egetable uncon- 
sciousness w as intolerable in Naphtali’s c)’cs, it made him quivci w ith 
the uigency of stiiding out with his legs and of loosening his tongue 
to set things right, m ordci wherever possible to ei]uali'/e the sum 
of man’s infoimation by spreading it from w here it existed to regions 
still disgiacefully ignoiant The place in point at piesent was that 
where the rest of the brethren w'erc, straightway, and before any 
of the others, he thought of it. They were m ignorance, they knew 
naught, thanks to the deplorable woi king of space and distance, bur 
they must learn speedily. In his mind Naphtali w as already running. 

“Listen and hearken, brethren, children and friends,” he began, 
in his quick, soft voice “We are .standing here and see with our eyes 
what has happened, we arc on the spot. But at this very moment in 
the \ ale of Shechem the red-eyed brothers are sitting aiiour the fire, 
chatting of this and that and the other, of anx'thing save the fact that 
Jacob hath exalted Joseph’s head, to their own undoing. For they 
know It not, and howcvci loud their shame cneth aloud, theirs and 
Ota'S, they hear it not But shall we then content ourselves with the 
advantage we have, .saying- ‘They are distant and thus foolish, for to 
be distant is to be foolish,’ and let it go at that^ No, for we must tell 
them, that it may be there as it is here and that they may not go on 
In ing as though it were not. Send me, send me' I will speed to them 
acro,ss countiy and give them word that shall lighten their darkness 
and make them to .shriek aloud. But to thee, hastening back again, 
w'ill I announce how they shrieked.” 

The others were of the same mind. The red-eyed brethren must 
hear the truth. Indeed it almost touched them more closely than it 
did the present four. Naphtali knew the road. They would tell their 
father that he had gone on pressing business. He scarcely slept for im- 
patience and saddled his ass before dawn; when Joseph awaked under 
his world-mantle he was already far off, and knowledge well on its 
way to the distant brethren. Nine days later, exactly on the day of 
the full moon, they all returned to Hebron, together with the mes- 
senger — Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun — and 
peered dourly about them. Naphtali said that the twins — Simeon and 
Levi, so called because they were only a year apart — had roared like 
bulls on hearing the news. 
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or Reuben’s alarm 

Josi vu did have enough sense and understanding not to appear at 
once before his brothers in the coat, though he had the greatest desire 
to do so A faint doubt whether they really did love him so much 
more than themselves that they would have no other feeling than 
pure )oy at his elevation made him lay aside the garment for the time 
and gicet them m his everyday clothes. 

‘'Chcetings, dear sons of Leah, brothers and strong men,” he ad- 
dressed them. “Welcome to our father’s house. A few of you at least 
I will kiss” 

And he w’cnt among them and kissed three or four on the shoulder, 
they standing like images and not touching him at all, save Reuben, 
now a man of twenty-nine years. Without any particular change of 
feature he lifted one heavy hand w^hen he felt Joseph’s kiss on his 
shoulder, and stroked the lad’s hair lightly, almost furtively He was 
tall and heavy and w^ore a skin apron, with leather straps wound 
lound his powerful legs His face was red, clean-shaven, fleshy, and 
muscular, it had a pugnacious expression, yet the rather blunt profile 
.'>uggcstcd both dignity and self-consciousness. His low brow was 
darkened by a mop of curly black hair. Jehudah, the next elder son, 
but three years younger than Reuben, was quite as tall, but walked 
w'lth a stoop and .showed traces of suff enng about his nostrils and lips 
He wore a cloak, in which he wrapped his hands, and a close-fitting 
cap from which a shock of red-browm hair streamed out like a mane 
Red-brown too w^as the heavy, pointed beard and the narrow, droop- 
ing moustaches that covered the thick red lips. These last spoke of 
sensuality, but the nose, finely shaped and delicately arched, which 
drooped over them, suggested some gift of the spirit, while the eyes, 
large and prominent and heavy-lidded, like a stag’s, had a melan- 
choly cast. Like several of his brothers and half-brothers, Judah 
was "already a married man. Reuben, for instance, had wooed a 
daughter of the soil and with her raised up several children to 
Abram’s god, among them the lads Hanoch and Pallu, whom Jacob 
sometimes trotted on his knees. Simeon had married a maid of 
Shechem, named Bunah, carried off as booty when they had sacked 
the town; Levi a worshipper of Yahu, who passed for a grandchild 
of Eber, Naphtah a young female whose origin Jacob somewhat 
arbitrarily derived from Nahor, brother of the Chaldaean, and Dan 
quite simply a Moabite woman. It would not have been possible to 
compass marriages entirely irreproachable from the religious point 
of view; and in Judah’s case Jacob had perforce to be satisfied with 
any which might bring the youth some tranquillizing and steadying 
influence, for his sex life had from the first been marked by disorder 
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and sufTcnng. His relations witli the love-goddess kept him stiained 
and unsatisfied, he vTithcd beneath her lash and \\ as her nnsubniis- 
sivc sla\ c — hent c tlic deep conflict in his soul and the lack of unity 
m his- character. His intercourse with the conscciate and the whoics 
in the temples of Ishtar brought him into contact with the follies 
and abominations of the woiship of Baal and the shamelessness of 
(Janaan, and nobody, not even Jacob himself, could find that more 
repugnant than die! Judah, he being of a religious temperament, 
seeking a pure and reasoned worship and from the bottom of his 
hcait abominating Shcol and the follies and mysteries with which 
the folk defiled themselves Aloreos'cr he felt he had good reason 
to think well of himself, for since the stumbling of Reuben and 
the night when the twins had plundered Shechem'^ theie was some- 
thing to be said for the view that Judah, the fourth son, was next 
in line for the blessing and the bearer of the piomise. Of course, 
these things were not said among the brethren, no claims being put 
^orw arc! save in the fonn of their common ill-wull against Rachel’s 
son 

Through one of his shepherds, named Hirah, fiom the village of 
Adullam, Judah had got to know' a Canaanite man called Shuah, 
and Shuah’s daughter tound favour in his eyes He manied iicr, with 
Jacob’s consent Up to now she had borne him two sons, whom he 
brought up in the fear of Cod. But just as Ishmael had resembled 
Hagar, so these sons were like their mother and not like their father. 
At least Judah thought and said so, saying that they were an evil 
generation, children of Canaan, of the bad breed of Baal, Shcol, 
and Melcch, though it was possible that the trouble was not all of 
Shuah’s daughter’s making. Site was now pregnant with a third 
child, and Judah already looked forward with musgivings to its 
appearance. In shoit, the shadow' of melancholy lay m Judah’s eyes, 
but that did not make him bcttcr-naturcd nor lead him to stroke 
Joseph’s hair, as Reuben had done He said: 

“Well, writmg-nian, is it seemly of thee to come thus before 
thy eldeis, in an ordinary smock full of mk-spots, they having 
been long away and now arc icturncd home^’ Oircst thou so 
little to please us, when thou art so ready to curry favour among 
common folk w'ith fine garments? 'We hear thou ha.st fine 
and dazzling raiment in thy chest, worthy of a prince’s son. 
Wouldst thou insult us by being so niggardly with it at our home- 
coming!'” 

Next spoke Simeon and Levi, the twins, leaning upon their 
heavy cudgels, their eyes were hot, their tattooed breasts glistened 
with oil, their whole bodies were marked with scars. They burst 
out together into a short bellowing laugh. Said one. “Since when 
do wantons walk about unveiled!'” And the other: “How long 
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Since havx the temple ^\hores ceased to cover their eyes^’’ He 
spoke unmindful of Judah, who started at the words 

‘‘Oh, thou meanest my picture robe^” questioned Joseph. '‘Hath 
our brother Naphtali told thee on the way how your father Jacob 
hath had his hcait moved toward me^ But in thy goodness forgive 
mv lack” — and he made the most chaiming obeisance before them 
all, w ith his arms crossed “It is hard,'’ said he, “to hit upon the right 
thing in doing and in leaving undone, and whatever he doth a man 
fallcth into sm. I thought, in my folly shall I spread myself before 
my elders^ No, for I should come before them in humility, so that 
they take no umbrage at my arrogance, but love me instead And lo, 

I ha\ c done loohshly, for I hear that I should have made myself fine 
in your honour But believe me, on the evening of the roast meal, 
when you have v^ashen yourselves and put on feast-day garments, I 
\\ ill sit on Jacob’s right hand in my ketonet and you shall see our 
father’s son in all his glory. Shall it be a promise^” 

Again the savage twins gave a roar of laughter. And the others 
boicd deep into his eyes trying to distinguish between simplicity and 
impudence in wiiat he had said, and not succeeding 

“A golden promise’” said Zebulun He was the youngest, and tried 
to look like a Phoenician His beard was trimmed to a round shape 
and he had a mop of short curls. His upper garment was patterned 
m gay colours and ran over one shoulder and under the other, show- 
ing the undershut. His mind was set on the sea, so that he had liefer 
not been a shepherd. “A delicious promise, like a sacrificial cake of 
fine meal made with honey — a promise which I should like to thrust 
back down thy throat that thou mightst choke upon it’” 

“Come, come, Zebulun, these are but coarse jests,” Joseph replied, 
casting down his eyes and smiling as though embarrassed. “Hast thou 
heard "them from the galley-slaves at Gaza and Ascalon^” 

“He hath called my brother Zebulun a drunken galley-slave,” said 
Issachar, twenty-one years old, tall and heavy-limbed, nicknamed 
“the bony ass ” “Reuben, thou hast heard, and thou must take it up, 
if not with thy fist, as I could wish, yet with such words as shall 
make him remember.” 

“Thy words are inexact, Issachar,” Reuben replied, in the high, 
effeminate voice which men of his powerful build may sometimes 
have. “He hath not called him that, but merely asked if he heard 
the words from such a one. It was pert enough as it was.” 

“I understood him to say that he would like to choke me with the 
sacrificial cake,” put in Joseph, “which would have been blasphemous 
to boot, as well as very unfriendly. But if he did not say that or mean 
It, then of course I will take back what I said too.” 

“And now,” concluded Reuben, “let us go our ways, that our com- 
ing together may not end in tauntings and misunderstanding* 
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'I"hcv sepaiatcd, the ten and tlic one. lUit Reuben followed Joseph 
and called hnn 1)^ name. lie stood bcfoic hinu just they two alone, 
Reuben on his Icathci -bound legs like heavy columns, and Joseph 
ga/ang up with polite attention into the haid-dcshed tacc, which e\- 
piessed both cinbai rassinent and dignity, since he w as conscious both 
of his btiength and of his pioneness to eri His ewes, with tlieir in- 
ilauied lids, were close to Joseph’s, they lost themselves in Joseph’s 
face (>i rathci they stopped ai it and letuined into themselves. He 
kept kneading his brother’s shoulder with his powciful light hand, 
as he w'as wont to do w'hcn he talked w'lth anyone. 

“Thou keepest the robe, young oiie^” asked he, moving his lips, 
but scaixcly opening his mouth 

‘‘Yes, Reuben, my lord, I will keep it,” answ^cicd Joseph, ‘"for 
Israel hath given it me, when he was merry fiom play ” 

“Did he defeat thy mcn^” Reuben asked “Thou playest shicw dlv 
and discreetly, foi thou ait practised by Islic/cr in all sons of menial 
c\cicjse, w'hich can stand thee in good stead in a game. Doth he 
often wan^” 

“Now* and again,” Joseph said, show ing his teeth. 

“When thou wilt^” 

“It doth not depend on me alone,” replied the other evasively. 

“Yes, yes, so is it,” thought Reuben to himself, and his ga/c grewv 
even moie blooding, “That is the deccitfulncss of the blcssmg-bearei , 
and his wny of deceiving. He must hide his light under a bushel, that 
It light him not to his haim, and the others must boast of more 
light than they have in order to keep up with him.” I Ic looked at 
his half-brother “Rachel’s child,” he thought, “wivat charm he hath^ 
The people are right to smile upon him He is precisely tall enough 
and casteth up his lovely eyes at me and mocketh wdthin himself, 
of that 1 am certain, as I stand here before him like a tower, dispro- 
portioncd, tall and unwieldy, with this loutish body of mine, the 
veins of It faiily bursting with strength, so that I forgot myself like 
a viiung bull wnth Bilhah, not even looking to sec if we w^crc alone. 
Then with innocent malice Joseph gocth and telleth Jacob and I am 
undone. For he is wusc as the serpent and gentle as the dove, and thus 
one should he. Malicious m liis innocence and innocent in his malice, 
so that inn^iccnce becometh a danger and malice a sign of grace, 
and these arc the unmistakable marks of the blcvssmg, and one could 
do naught against it, even if one w^ould, and one would not at all, for 
there is God. With a single blow^ I could stretch him out upon the 
earth so that he rose not again. Utlc strength that overcame Bilhah 
were enough for that, and the thief of my first-born right should 
feel it as a man, even as Bilhah felt it as a woman. But what would 
that avail Abel would lie slain, and I should be he whom I under- 
stand not, that is Cain. For how can one act against his conviction 
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and opcn-cycd strike down the pleasing one, because one is oncseii 
unplcasing'- I will deal not against mine own conviction, I will be tair 
and I list, as is moie conformable to my soul I shall betray it in noth- 
ing 1 am Reuben, my veins full of strength, Leah’s first-born, Jacob’s 
eldest son, and head of the twelve I will make no lovesick faces at 
him, noi humble myself before his charms It was silly of me even 
to have stroked his hair, silly and weak I will lay no hand upon 
him, one u ay or the other I stand before him like a tower, clumsy 
d \ oil like, but in dignity ” 

The muscles of Reuben’s face were drawn as he asked “Thou hast 
w hecdled the coat out of him, hast thou not>” 

I'fc piomised it me of late,” answered Joseph, “and when I re- 
minded him of the promise, he gave it to me out of the coffer and 
said ‘Keep ii, keep it ’ ” 

“Ah, so thou hast reminded him and begged him for it He gave 
it thcc against his \\ ill, tempted by thine. Knowest thou that it is 
against Cilod to misuse the pow cr that is given thee so that he willeth 
un)ustlv and doth what he regretteth^” 

“AVhat power have I over Jacobs ” 

“Thou licst m asking For thou hast over him Rachel’s power.” 

“Then hax c 1 not stolen it.” 

“Nor earned it” 

“The Lord saith 1 favour whom I favour.’ ” 

“Thoifrt impudent,” Reuben said, with drawn brows, shaking 
him slow ly to and fro as he held him by the shoulder “It is said of 
me that I am unstable as water and that sin is not far from me But 
what IS far fiom me is impenitent frivolity like unto thine Thou 
boasteth of thy God and fleetest at the heart that lieth in thine hand. 
Dost thou know’ that thou hast brought the old man into anguish 
and stress by beguiling him of the coat?” 

“Into w hat sort of stress, big Reuben mine?” 

“1 know' alieady thou host, since thou askest. Hast thou then such 
joy m being able to do this? In stress over thee, who art his dearest 
without desert, according to the wash of his heart that is so proud 
and yet so soft He was blessed before Esau, his twin; yet hath he 
not siifTered cnougli, in that Rachel died a furlong from Ephron, and 
in the matter of Dmah his child, and even through me — which I 
mention myself, seeing that thou wast about to remind me?” 

“Not so, big Reuben. For I had not m mind that day when thou 
didst sport with Bilhah so that thou wast to the father in his wrath 
like to a hippopotamus.” 

“Hold thy tongue’ How canst thou mention it, when I took it 
out of thy mouth and said it before thee? Always thou thmkest of 
new sorts of lies, saying thou thinkest not thereupon when thou 
expressly spakest of it. Is it that which thou leamest from the tablets 
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of Stone and connest w hen thou and Fhc/er studv the \\ jsdoin of the 
temple^ Thv" hps nio\c, 1 know not how, ha\ing been caned m this 
w'isc l)y the (!!rcatoi, and thy teeth glisten betw een them But the 
words that come forth aic naught fnit insolence I-Lnc a caie, ha\c 
a care, my young one,” he said, and held him so that Joseph locked 
to and fro on heels and toes “Have I not saved thee ten tunes out 
of the hands of the biethren and from the w rath of those who tiod 
Shechem under their feet for the sake of the ravished one — ten times 
and more, when they wwild have given thee a good pummelling for 
telling talcs to the father about ‘cutting pieces fiom the In ing flesh’ 
and more of the same sort^ And for that thou w ouldst go and beguile 
our father of the coat, wdulc w c arc pasturing far aw a\% and w ouldst 
in thy follv defy the wnath of nine brothcis if not ten^ I\dl me w ho 
thou art, and how' much is thine arrogance, that thou makest thyself 
difTcrcnt from us all and w^alkest as one set apait^ Fcaicst thou not 
that thy conceit will draw down about thee the daik clouds out of 
which the lightning stiikcth^ Hast thou no gratitude at all foi those 
who mean kindly by thee, that thou causest them anguish- I'hou’rt 
as one who chmbeth high m rotting branches and laugheth at those 
who stand beneath and call to him in fear lest the branch break and 
he fall and his bow els gush out ” 

“Put me down upon the giound, Reuben, and hearken to what 
I sa} Foi I am giateful that thou speakest a word for me against 
the bicthicn’s ilbw'ill And I am grateful too that thou boldest me 
thus and shakest me about, both together But now’ set me upon my 
feet that 1 may speak. I cannot collect my thoughts being so shaken 
about. But now, standing hcic upon my feet, I wull collect them, 
and sure am I that thou wult m thy justice grant me right. I hayc not 
got the coat by stealth or stealing. For he piomiscd it to me by the 
w’cll, and c\cr since I have known of his purpose to give it to me, 
to keep. But as I saw' him, our gentle-hearted father, somewhat at 
odds w ith his owm w'lll, I held to wdiat he had said and easily got him 
to give It to me — give, 1 say, and not present, for mine it was before 
he gave It me.” 

“How^ so rhme^” 

“Thou askest^ I will answer. For who was it from whom Jacob 
first lifted the veil and made a promise concerning it at that hour^” 
“ft was Leah.” 

“Yes, actually, it was But in deeper truth it was Rachel Leah 
w^as only arrayed in it, but Rachel was the owmer of the robe, and 
she kept It to lier death, a furlong from Fphron. But since she died, 
where IS she now^” 

“Where the earth is her portion.” 

“Yes, actually again. But in very truth it is otherwise. Knowest 
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thou not that it is in the power of death to change the sex, and that 
Rachel still livcth for Jacob though m another form^’’ 

Reuben started back. 

“I and my mother are one,” Joseph said. “Knowest thou not that 
Mami’s garment is likewise her son’s and that they wear it by turns, 
one in the other’s placed Name her and thou namest me Name what 
belonged to her and thou namest what is mine. Well then, whose is 
the veiP” 

Fie had stood there quite simply and modestly as he spoke, his 
eyes cast down But when he had done he suddenly directed his 
w’lde-open gaze upwards upon his brother’s face. Not as though he 
w’^anted to force his view aggressively upon the other, but rather as 
though he were silently offering his soul to be looked into, as though 
he A\ere receiving the astonished and blinking stare of Leah’s red- 
eyed son deep into the unfathomableness of his own gaze. 

The tower shook Big Reuben shuddered. What did the lad mean, 
v'hat was he trying to express, what was the origin of it alP Reuben 
had taunted him with his arrogance — and now he was sorry, for 
he had had his answer He had asked in his wrath who the lad 
thought that he was — ah, would that he had not done so^ For now 
he had heard, heard so riddlmgly that it made him shiver all the 
way down his back, long as it was Was it chance that had shaped the 
words in the boy’s mouth^^ Had he meant to play upon the divine 
and make use or it to justify his own duplicity, or ... or — and 
this or gave rise in the very marrow of Reuben’s being to the same 
horror ot which Brother Gaddiel had complained as they stood at 
Joseph’s bedside. Only it was stronger in Reuben, a profounder 
shock, and it was accompanied by a sort of admiration, a gentle, 
even tender amazement and terror. 

We must try to understand Reuben. He was not the man to be 
unique in misconstruing the significance of the question as to who 
one was, in whose footsteps one walked, to what past one’s present 
had reference, in order to give it reality. Joseph had given evidence 
— in so monstrously presumptuous a way as to make Reuben shudder. 
But the magic of the word, whereby the uppermost was turned 
undermost, an unforced and flexible and perfectly genuine use of 
language to work enchantment, brought before Reuben’s eyes in 
brilliant clarity the footsteps m which his younger brother walked. 
He did not go so far at this moment to think of Joseph as a veiled 
god-goddess, that we must not suppose. But yet his love was not 
very far from becoming belief. 

“Child, child,” said he, in that piping voice out of his powerful 
body, “spare thine own soul, spare thy father, spare the light thou 
walkest in! Put it under a bushel, that it may not light thee unto thine 
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undoing.” He took three backward steps, with drooping head, tlicn 
turned and walked awav'. 

Ikit .It the evening meal Joseph woie tlie coat The bt others sat 
there like graven images. Jacob was full of feats. 


THE SHEAVES 

When these things had happened, and after many days, it came about 
that they were cutting the wheat in the vale of Shechem, it was the 
time of the hat vest and of joyous and sweating labour up till the 
day of the first fiuits, w'hen they made offering of leavened bread 
of the new wheaten flour, seven weeks after the spring full moon. 
For the late rams had been plenteous, but the hatches of the sky 
w'cre early closed, the waters ran off, and the land dried. Marduk-Bel, 
the sun, the tiiumphant, drunk with his victory over the dripping 
leviathan, ruled flaming in the heavens and sent up golden spears into 
the blue. Even at the turn between the .second and the third months 
so great w'as the ardour of his sovereignty that there might have 
been fears for the sowing but that a wind sprang up, the welcome 
approach of which was first scented by Zebulun, sixth son of Leah, 
who said 

“My no.se is pleasantly assailed by this wind, for it bringeth mois- 
ture from afar and bcarkh on its wings the refreshing dew. Lo, now, 
as I always .say, what great good cometh from the sea' Better it were 
to dw'cll by the edge of the green vast and close to Sidon, rather than 
to tend the .sheep, w hich plcaseth me but little. For upon the wave 
and on the shapen plank one can reach folk who wear tails, and a 
lighted horn upon their foreheads. Or to such as have ears so great 
as to cover the w'hole body, and others whose forms are covered 
with glass. A man from the port of Khadati told me of all this.” 

Naphtali agreed with him. It would be good to exchange news 
with those grass-grown folk, for most likely neither they nor the 
ear-lapped nor the tailed creatures had the least notion what went 
on in the world. But the others dissented and would hear nothing 
of the sea, even though it brought the moi.sture-bearmg wind. Those 
were subterranean regions, full of monsters of the prime, Zebulun 
might just as well express admiration for the desert. Simeon and Levi 
expiessed themselves with peculiar force, in this sense, they were 
crude but religious, and at bottom they did not much care for the 
shepherd’s hfc, preferring something more exciting, though they 
stuck to this one for the sake of the succession. 

The harvesting, beginning with the reaping of the barley, was a 
welcome change for them all; they sweated blithely in their hopes 
of profit, as one docs at this season; even their relations with Joseph 
sensibly improved, as he worked by their side cutting and binding — 
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until by his irresponsible chatter he ruined everything again and 
reduced them to extremes. All which I shall relate m due course As 
for Jacob, these seasonal joys touched him but little, though all the 
distiict yielded to them with gusto, his own sons swinkmg in the 
midst of the sweating peasantry Rather he had a dampening effect 
upon the gaiety, even without appearing on the field, which he sel- 
dom did This time he came once, by way of exception and at the 
1 cque^'t of Joseph, who had his own reasons for making it But on the 
whole Jacob troubled little about the sowing and mowing, carrying 
on his bit of farming as it were without looking at it and only out of 
piudcnce, not inclination Nay, he felt not only indifference but 
c\ en disinclination to the whole sphere, the religious hostility of the 
moon shepherd toward the duty which the sunburnt farmer paid the 
earth The harvest time was even, in a certain sense, an embarrass- 
ment to him, in the sense that it made him draw profit from the 
cult of fertility which the children of the country paid from spring 
to spring to the sun-gods and love- women of their temples — a cult 
abhorrent to his soul. He was rather ashamed of drawing profit from 
It, and closed his lips tightly when he heard the thanksgiving hymns 
of the workers bringing home their sheaves. 

After the barley harvest he ordered the wheat to be cut for the 
provisioning of his own people, and as every pair of arms was needed, 
Eliezer having also taken on a few hired hands for the harvest weeks, 
Joseph’s studies with the latter were interrupted, and he too, in his 
own exalted person laboured from early mom to dewy eve m the 
fields He attacked the bearded gram with the sickle, gathering the 
stalks together with his right hand, he bound the sheaves with straw 
and helped the brethren and the hands to load them on carts or hang 
them on asses to be brought to the threshing-floor We must recog- 
nize that he did all this gladly and willingly, not looking upon it as 
an imposition, and in simple modesty, but it is also true that his atti- 
tude toward the work was in flat contradiction to certain revelations 
of his inward life, which he permitted himself precisely at this very 
time. In any case it would have been easy for him to get Jacob’s per- 
mission not to appear on the field, yet he never thought of doing so. 
Partly because he liked the work, but even more because it brought 
him into contact with the brethren, and he felt pride and pleasure 
m working among them, helping them, hearing them call him by 
name, all that was literally true. Labour upon a common task im- 
proved relations between him and them, it uplifted his heart, it made 
him happy. However inconsistent all this may seem, it was the truth, 
the seeming contradictions cannot do away with the fact that he 
loved his brothers; that, however senseless and even deluded it may 
seem, he counted on their love and expected some advantage from 
it — for the unhappy lad little imagined how much he asked. 
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I'lic field work tired him very much, and he often look short naps, 
was asleep, indeed, at the midday hour which found all the s(>ns of 
Jacob, save Benjamin, gathered to rest and eat, beneath a blown 
awning stretched over crooked poles Tliey had broken bread and 
talked, scjuatting on their heels. Each of them woie toi all clothing 
a Icathci apion, their bodies wcic burnt by the aidour of the sun, 
which blazed down between fleecy clouds upon the half- harvested 
field Here and there, the sickle had made hi caches in the golden 
host, leaving patches of stubble dotted with leaning sheaves and 
bounded by low w^alls of rubble which served to divicle Jacob s land 
from that of the peasants. At a little distance stood the hill w Inch 
served his people for a threshing-floor, laden asses w ere on their 
\\\iv thither and men were on top, using pitchforks to separate the 
stalks and toss them down before the oxen. 

Joseph then, likewise in his w^orking apron, his skin glowing fiom 
the sun, was asleep in a squatting postine, with his head on his arm. 
When he lay down, he had in all simplicity begged Issachar, the 
bony ass, who sat next to him, to lend him one of his knees to pi op 
up his head. But Issachar had inquired whether he would not also 
like him to scratch his head and to keep off the flics, and then ciurly 
bade him to be his own pillow Joseph had laughed and taken it m 
good pait, resigning himself to sleep without the desired prop. He 
found It elsewhere, as w'c shall see But for the moment nobody was 
pavnng him any attention, only Reuben glanced now and again at 
the sleepci’s face, as it lay tinned toward him. It was not in icposc, 
the forehead was drawn, the lips twitched, and the partly open 
mouth moved as though to speak. 

Meanwhile the brethren had been discussing the pros and cons of 
a new sort of implement which had come into use of late, the thresh- 
ing-table. It was di awn by oxen and had pointed stones on the under 
side, wJnch tore the cars. It \\\\s undeniable that it saved time. But 
some of them said that the wmnownng aftcrw'ards was harder work 
than if the grain had been thoroughly trodden out by means of oxen. 
Also they spoke of a threshing-cart used by many of the peasants, 
it ran on rollers and was fitted with sharp iron plates. At that point 
Joseph roused and sat up. 

‘‘I have had a dream,” he said, looking round upon the brethren 
and smiling as though in surprise. 

They turned aw^ay their heads and went on talking. 

'1 have had a dream,” he repeated, and rubbed his hands across 
his brows as though still dazed, smiling pleasantly as he gazed into 
space; ^'such a vivid and wonderful dream! ” 

“What is that to us?” retorted Dan, suddenly turning his promi- 
nent eyes upon Joseph. “Better is it to sleep without dreams, if thou 
needs must sleep, for dreams, so they say, are not refreshing.” 
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Would you like to hear my dreamt” asked Joseph. 

Nobody answered One of them — it was Jehudah — went on with 
their discussion in a tone which was itself a proper reply to such a 
question. 

It IS needful,” he said, m a clear, detached voice, “to keep the iron 
blades very sharp, as otherwise they do not cut but crush and the 
gram cometh not fully out of the ear But consider if we can rely 
upon the labourers, especially the hired hands, to sharpen them 
regularly And then, if the little wheels, on the other hand, are very 
shaip, they cut the grain and so cometh it that the meal . . ” 

Joseph listened awhile to the talk passing over his head. But finally 
he interrupted and said 

“Forgive me, brotheis, but I feel drawn to tell you this dream 
vliich I have had It ^\'as not a long dream, but so real and marvellous 
that I desire not to keep it to myself, but from my heart I yearn to 
put it before each of your eyes, that ye may laugh for )oy and slap 
your thighs.” 

“Hearken,” said Judah, and shook his head “What aileth thee that 
thou troublest us with matters that concern us not^ For what do we 
care about thine inward workings or the ferment of thy dreams or 
w hat nseth from thy belly to thy head after eating^^ It is not seemly 
to speak of it, and it concerneth us not at all, therefore be quiet’” 

“But it doth concern you,” Joseph eagerly cried. “It concerneth 
you all, for you all come into it and so do I, and my dream is so full 
of meaning and marvel that you might well sit with your heads in 
your hands and think of naught else for three days long ” 

“Shall he tell us it then, in few words, without more ado, so that 
we may know it^” Asher asked. People with a sweet tooth are often 
very inquisitive — and indeed they were all curious and liked well 
to hear stories told, and the fact and fable, the legend, dream, song, 
and story of primitive time 

“Very good, then,” Joseph said with satisfaction, “if you like, I 
will tell you my vision, which is worth hearing on account of its 
meaning alone For the dreamer shall not interpret his dream, but 
another shall do it for him. If any of you dream and ask me, I will 
tell him the meaning; it costeth me naught, for the Lord giveth it to 
me for the asking But with mine own it is different.” 

“Dost thou call that a few w'^ords^” asked Gad. 

“Listen, then,” Joseph began. But at the last moment Reuben would 
have prevented him He had been watching the owner of the veil all 
this time, and his mind misgave him. 

“Joseph,” said he, “I know not thy dream, for I lay not with thee 
in thy sleep, there thou wast alone. But meseemeth it were better 
each one should be alone with his own dreams and thou shouldst 
keep thy dream to thyself, that we may all go to work.” 
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“Wc were at work,” Joseph snatched up his w'oids, “for upon the 
field saw I us all together, us sons of Jacoli, and w’c wcic harvesting 
the grain ” 

“iMarvcllous,” tried Naphtali “That is a dream like to an unreal 
vision, foisootli, and thy dreams arc remote from us, and veiy fan- 
tastic and high-colouied indeed'” 

“Hut It was not our own field,” went on Joseph, “it w'as the field 
of another, veiy strange to us. But w'c spoke not of it. Wc laboured 
together without speech and bound the .sheaves after cutting the 
stalks.” 

“I'hat is a great dicam before the l^ord,” said Zebulun. “A vision 
incompaiablc'’ For of course, thou dolt, wc should ha\c bound first 
and cut afterwards Must wc hear it all, even to the end'” 

Some of the brcthi en had already got up, shi tigging their shoulders 
and making read\' to leave. 

“Yea, hear it up till the end,” cued Joseph, lifting his hands “For 
now cometh the maivcl each of us was binding a sheaf and wc were 
twelve, for Bcn)amin too was with us in the field and bound his little 
.sheaf with you m a circle” 

“Do not talk lubbish,” oidcrcd Gad “Why ‘with you’ in a circle, 
when thou meanest ‘with u.s'?” 

“Not so, Gaddicl, for my meaning is far othciwosc. For ye made 
up the circle, the elcyen of you, and were binding, but I stood m the 
centre of the circle and bound my sheaf.” 

He paused and looked into their faces. They had all lifted their 
brows and tipped back their necks .so that the Adam’s apple stood 
out as their heads sw'aycd slightly. Misgiving, amazement, mockciy, 
and warning were expressed in all their attitudes. They were w^aiting 
“Hearken now how it fell out and how w'onderful was my dream,” 
said Joseph again. “When wc had bound our sheaves, each one his 
ow'n, wc left them and w cut aw'ay, not speaking and as though w e 
had nothing more to do there But w'e had gone only twenty paces 
oi so together w'hen lo, Reuben turned round to look and motioned 
backw'ard with his hand to the place where wc had been. ^ ea, 
Reuben, it was thou We all stood and looked, shading our eyes. 
And behold, my sheaf arose there in the middle and also stood up- 
right, and your sheaves stood round about and made obeisance to 
my sheaf And mine stood upright.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Is that alP” asked Gad, breaking the silence, in a low, curt voice. 
“Yea, for after that I awaked,” replied Joseph, rather crestfallen. 
His dream had disappointed him in the telling, though in the dream- 
ing It had been strange and gratifying and even a little frightening, 
especially the part about Reuben pointing silently behind them. 
However, the narration had sounded meagre, even foolish, in Joseph’s 
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opinion It could not have impressed any of his hearers, and his view 
was confirmed by Gad’s words ‘Is that alP” He was ashamed of 
himself. 

Silence had fallen again, broken by Gad with an oath, so suppressed 
that onlv the first syllables were anything but a whisper, 

Joseph lifted his head, he took heart. It would seem that his dream, 
even as he had told it, was not without any effect upon his hearers. 
“Is that alP” had been crushing, but the oath was full of encourage- 
ment It meant all sorts of things, it meant no little, it meant “What 
the devih” and that sort of thing. He looked into their faces. They 
were all pale, and vertical folds stood between their brows — alto- 
gether they made a singular impression indeed, as when one gnaws 
his under lip, or his nostrils go in and out like gills, as many of theirs 
did Their breath came fast and uneven, so that it sounded like an 
irregular, tenfold snoiting And all this went on under the awning 
w here they sat, and if regarded as the effect of his narrative might 
well have made young Joseph feel disturbed. 

And so It did, to a certain extent, but in a way that made the scene 
seem to him like a continuation of his dream, having, for all its actu- 
ality, the same extraordinary character of uncanny joy and joyful 
uncannmess. True, the effect upon the brethren was not very happy, 
but It was obviously much stronger than Joseph had dared to hope, 
so that he was evenly balanced between the sinking feeling he had 
at sight of them and gratification that his tale had after all not 
missed fire. 

He felt no different when — after the lip-biting and the snorting 
had gone on for some while — Jehudah burst out in a hoarse, throaty 
voice 

“A more disgusting piece of nonsense have I never heard in all 
the days of my life^” For such words could only be an expression, 
not very happy indeed, of Jehudah’s amaze 

Then came another pause, filled with pallid silence and gnawing 
of lips. 

Then* “Thou brat! Thou jackanapes^ Thou poison toad^ Thou 
stinking fart,” roared Simeon and Levi both at once. They could not 
even speak in turn and make a sort of couplet as they usually did, but 
all mixed up together, with crimson faces and veins standing out on 
their foreheads. Actually they displayed the phenomenon reported 
of them at the time of the plundering of Shechem, for the hair on 
their chests rose up and bristled like porcupine quills as they roared 
with one voice* 

“Thou peacock, thou swaggering puppy, thou blackguardly fooP 
What care we what thou hast dreamed and what seen behind thine 
eyelids, thou shameless, thou thorn in our flesh and stone of stum- 
bling to our feet, thou stench in our nostrils — that we should inter- 
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prcr It unto tlicc' ‘How down, bow down’ — ah, the falsehood and 
\ unity of what thou di earnest and foiccst us honest men to hear' 
So oui sheaves stand in a ciiclc and flop down bcfoic thee, but thine 
standeth upiight? It turneth the stomach as nothing 1 itavc befote 
heaid in tins wtiild Thou foul, thou filthy sink of abominations, so 
thou wouldst play the master and lord w'lth us by filching the 
kctonct behind the backs of thy cldeis' Thou trickster and thici of 
the biithnght' But w e will teach thee all about standing and bow mg 
down, and w ill show' thee thy masteis, and thou wilt name to us thy 
name and w ilt peiccivc thine ow n shameless lies'” 

I’hus bellow cd the twins. And w hen they had done roaring, all the 
ten left the shadow of the awning and went out on the field, still red 
and pale, still gnawing their lips But Reuben, as he went out, said 
to Joseph “There hast thou it, my lad.” Joseph still sat awiiilc, pon- 
dering, upset and cast down because the brethien did not believe in 
his dieam. For this w'as the thing he had grasped of all they had said, 
that they did not believe him — had not the twins several times used 
word like “lies” and “vanity”? He asked himself, sadly, what he could 
do to pi o\ e to them that he had not said a w ord too much, but only 
quite honestly iclated what he had dreamed m their very picscncc. 
If they only believed him, he thought, their violent humour w ould 
abate, for siucly he had shown brotherly good feeling in telling them 
what God had levcalcd to him in a dream, that they might likewise 
rcqoicc and w ith him discuss the significance of the mattci ? It w'as 
impossible that they sliould take umbrage at his confidence in tliem 
and the bond betw een them, which had been the whole ground of his 
revealing God’s mind concerning him. True, the dream displayed 
him exalted over them, but that they, to w'hom he had always, in 
one sense, looked up, could find that fact intolerable would have been 
such a disappointment to him that he simply could not have thought 
of It At all events, he perceived that the harmony between them was 
destroyed for the day; he did not go back to the field, but went home 
and found his little brother. To him he confided that he had told 
the brethren an altogether modest dream, comparatively speaking, 
the content being such and such. But that the brethren had not be- 
lieved It and the twins had been furious — although by comparison 
with the eagle dream, of which he had not mentioned a single syllable, 
this one was modesty itself. 

Turturra was gla5 that nothing had been said of that monstrous 
dream, and for his pait displayed such delight over the dream of the 
sheaves that it entirely made up to Joseph for the fact that it had 
missed fire with the elder brethren. The little one jumped and laughed 
at the thought of his own small sheaf bowing down with the rest — 
it so precisely corresponded to his feelmgs. 
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THE COUNCIL 

MFANwniLR the ten stood on the meadow in the light of the setting 
sun and took council together m anger and in fear, leaning on their 
tools At fiist they had silently acquiesced in the interpretation given 
by Simeon and Levi to the dream — namely, that the little liar had 
made up the whole thing himself Indeed, they preferred this inter- 
pretation, for It fortified their own inward position. It had been Judah 
\\ ho had \\ anted to explore all the possibilities, and he it was who 
pointed out that Joseph might actually have so dreamed as he re- 
ported himself to have done and not drawn a long bow at all. After 
that thc)" all explicitly reckoned with the possibility and thereupon 
siibdn idcd it into two* namely, that the dream, if actually so dreamed, 
had indeed come from God — this they naturally regarded as the 
greatest conceivable catastrophe, or, contrariwise, that it had nothing 
to do u ith God, but had originated entirely in the insufferable van- 
ity of Joseph, which, overweenmgly nourished by the gift of the 
ketonet, had given rise to these visions. Reuben’s contribution to the 
discussion was that if the dream came from God, then there was 
nothing for it but to pray — to God, of course, not to Joseph. But 
if, on the other hand, it had been born of conceit, they they could 
afford to shrug their shoulders over it and leave the dreamer to his 
folly In the end he reverted to the probability that the lad had 
childishly made up the dream and deserved a beating for the same. 

Big Reuben, m short, proposed that Joseph be beaten for telling 
lies. At the same time, he recommended that they all shrug their 
shoulders — which proves that he was not very serious about the 
till ashing, for you cannot thrash with any conviction while shoulder- 
shrugging. And from this one might deduce that Reuben wished 
to bcficvc in the second interpretation in order to discount the first 
and distract the minds of the brethren from thinking of it, Reuben, 
m short, was afraid that belief in the theory that God had sent the 
dream would not at all incline the brethren to humility and self- 
restraint, but rather to conduct infinitely more drastic than mere 
thrashing They were not at all prepared, he felt, to view the matter 
objectively and let their attitude be governed according as Joseph 
had dreamed out of sheer conceit or had really had a revelation of 
God’s plans for him. For their words seemed to show that m the 
latter case they did not find his conduct one whit the less worthy 
of vituperation. If the dream really came from God and was a token 
of great preferment, then of course there was nothing to say against 
God — as little as there was to say against Jacob for his honourable 
weakness. With them the whole point was Joseph. If God had 
actually preferred him over them and made their sheaves flop down 
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before his, it uas because God too had been made a fool of, even 
as Jacob, and by the same means namc!v% the double-dealing by 
viuch he supplanted them in the father’s alfcctions God was gieat, 
I Ic WMs holy and irresponsible — but Joseph was a viper It is cleai — 
and Reuben saw it too— that their notion of Joseph’s relation to 
CJod perfectly agreed with his own view, they considcicd it the 
same as his i elation to their father Indeed, it had to be so, for propei 
hate IS only gcneiated on a basis of some common belief. 

Reuben was afiaid of this tram of thought. Therefore he did not 
tiy to defend Joseph by persuading the brcthien that God sent him 
the dream Rather he wanted to convince them that the lad had hum- 
bugged them and ought to suffer for it — while shrugging their 
shoulders. But he w^as, m reality, as little capable as the otlicrs of 
shiugging his shoulders For even more, pci haps, tlian they, Reuben 
knew m the pit of his stomach the sinking sensation to which the 
dow might Gad had first icfcrred and of which now not only the 
four sons of the niaids but all the ten w^crc painfully awaic It was 
a horror springing from mythical and piophctic associations w lappcd 
about such ideas as bartered birthrights, W'orld-doniinacion, and 
fraternal submission, Reuben suffered in his soul nioic cyen than 
the others on the score of them, except that they did not put him 
in a fury of rage against the lad who w^as the vSourcc of his oppics- 
sion, hut only gave use to unnamablc emotions towaid the innocent 
babble of the chosen one, as well as an overpowering sense of sur- 
render in the face of destiny 

‘‘It would have been the last straw if he had said ‘bow down,’ ” 
CJaddicl said through his clenched teeth. 

“He said ‘made obeisance,’” remarked the bony Issachar, who 
loved a quiet life and for its sake w^as wdllmg to make sacrifices If 
he dissociated himself at all for the brethren on this occasion it was 
because of this pacific leaning of his. 

“I know,” answered Gad. “IJut he may only have said that to play 
a trick, and anyhow, it is just as disgusting cither way ” 

“Not quite,” Dan answcicd; he was a stickler by nature and never 
failed to stickle conformably to his nature. “To make obcusancc is not 
quire so much as to bow down. We have to admit that it is really less.” 

“Why do wc^” yelled Simeon and Levi, determined to bear wit- 
ness to their savage stupidity, let the occasion be foul or fair. 

Dan and some of the others, including Reuben, insisted that to 
make obeisance was rather less than to bow down* The former might 
happen not out of inner conviction but as an empty and formal 
gesture. One made obeisance only on occasion, whereas bowing 
dowm was a constant attitude of the heart which honestly took cog- 
nizance of facts as they were; and thus, as Reuben explained, one 
might make obeisance out of caution and shrewdness, without really 
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bow ing dow^n, or, on the other hand, might actually bow down and 
yet be too proud to make the gesture of obeisance Jehudah disagreed. 
"He did not think that the position could be sustained, for that they 
were dealing with a dream, in which making obeisance was only the 
picture representation of the attitude for which Reuben would re- 
serve the words “bow down ” At this point young Zebulun inter- 
polated that they were now doing the very thing to which Joseph 
had shamelessly invited them and which all of them had refused to 
consider namely, they were blithely engaged m interpreting his 
shameful dream The comment was so exasperating that it broke up 
the meeting, amid shouts from Simeon and Levi that it was all stuff 
and nonsense and that one neither bowed down nor made obeisance 
befoic such insults, but only took steps to get rid of the author of 
them, as had been their course at Shechem Thus the council came 
to an end without other result than unappeased bitterness. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS 

And Joseph^ He had no notion, of course, of the torment which his 
dream was causing to the brethren, but thought of nothing else than 
that they had not believed him and of how he could carry convic- 
tion — conviction in two directions, both as to the actuality and the 
truth of his dream How should he best bring this about> Insistently 
he asked himself the question, and later was surprised that he had not 
known the answer, but had to be given it or rather that it had given 
Itself to him That is to say, he had another dream, or rather he had 
the same dream, only m a form so much more splendid that the con- 
firmation was more impressive than if he had dreamed exactly the 
same dream the second time He was sleeping under the open starry 
sky, on the threshing-floor, where he and some of the brothers and 
hands often spent the night at harvest time, to guard the gram which 
had not yet been threshed and put into the pits. Very likely - though 
this is in no sense an explanation of the source of dreams — the charac- 
ter of his had been influenced by the starry heavens spanned above 
him, also bv the companionship in sleep of those whom he wished to 
convince. Still another element was introduced by the content of 
his day, the fact that he had spent hours receiving instruction upon 
the last things from old Eliezer under the tree of wisdom upon 
world-judgment and blessing-time, the final triumph of God over 
all the powers to which the peoples had so long sent up the smoke 
of incense; upon the triumph of the Saviour over the pagan kings, the 
planetary powers and gods of the zodiac, whom He was to subdue 
and cast down, shut up in the underworld, and mount above them 
to a universal and glorious world-dominion. Of all this Joseph 
dreamed, but m ^ch confusion that he childishly substituted his 
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own person for that of the eschatological god-hcro, and bciicld or 
rathci pcrccncd Ininsclf, the boy Joseph, as the actual sovereign and 
ruler of the whole world as it revolved thiough the zodiac lie pci- 
ceivcd, I sa\, rather than beheld this, for it would be impossible to 
reduce such a dicam to an oidcicd nariative, and in repeating it he 
had to put It into the simplest and shortest words in ordei to expicss 
the feelings it ga\c him rather than to nairatc it as a senes ot events. 
All which did not help to make it inoic acceptable to the hcaier 

I le began to be concerned over the form and manner ot his com- 
munication, diiectly he roused from his dicani and sat up in )ovlul 
possession of such sti iking confiimation of the earlier vision His 
concern had to do with the question W'hcther the biethren would 
give him a chance to tell them another dream — it seemed unlikch . 
Kven the hist time it had been a toss-up whether they would not 
lefusc their attention or simply get up and leave the tent befoie he 
w as done A second opportunity appeared to him the more unhkclv 
in that they had not seemed to derive unmixed pleasure from the 
first. 

It behoved him to find some means to enforce them, and even as 
he lay upon the thi eshing-floor Joseph conceived how this might be 
done. In the morning he went to his father, as he usually did, since 
Jacob desired to see him at the beginning of each day, to look into 
his son’s eves, assure himself of his well-being, and give him his 
blessing for the day. 

Joseph said “A right good morning to thee, my father and lord' 
Lo, heic IS a new day born of the night and mcthinketh it will be a 
hot one. One follow eth another like to a string of pearls, and life 
IS joyous to this child of thine, especially at this season, when we 
bring in the harv'cst. It is lovely upon the meadow, whether we 
toil or w'hcthcr w'c rest, and men grow to understanding of each 
other in common tasks.” 

“What thou sayest is pleasant unto mine ears,” Jacob replied. 
“So It gocth w ell wdth you all on the field and the threshing-floor 
and you come together m the Lord, the brethren and thouf” 

“Ksccllcntly w'cll,” answered the lad. “Aside from small differences 
of opinion such as each day of necessity bringeth forth, and the 
division of the w'orld displaycth them, everything is in the best of 
order. For honest words, even though they may be rude, help to 
clear up error, and then harmony ruleth once more. I wish that our 
father might but witness it. For thou art never there, and often do 
we regret it together.” 

“I do not love the field work.” 

“It is natural. And yet what a pity that the workers get no sight 
of the master and no feeling that his eye is upon them, especially the 
hired hands, upon whom is no reliance. My brother Jehudah com- 
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plained to me only lately that they do not sharpen the little wheels on 
the threshing-cait, so that they crush the gram instead of cutting 
It But thus It IS when the master’s eye lacketh.” 

“I must admit the justice of thy reproach ” 

‘‘Reproach ^ May God preserve my tongue from such^ It is but a 
request, proffered by thy offspring in the name of the eleven And 
nobody suggesteth that thou shouldst share our labours, the service 
of the soil, the work of Baal. But only our midday rest, when the 
sun IS high in the heaven and we break bread in the shade and talk 
among ourselves, wc sons of the one and the four, and one 01 an- 
other may relate some jest or dream that he hath had. Often we 
nudge each other with our elbows and say how fine it would be to 
see our father’s head in the midst of the circle.” 

“Ah, well, I will come, for once in a way.” 

“Hunah’ Come then today and rejoice the hearts of thy sons. 
The work neareth its end, tfiere is no time to lose So it shall be 
today, then^^ I will say naught to the red-eyed ones, nor blab it out 
to the sons of the maids, for it shall come to them as a surprise. 
But thy child will hug to himself in secret the knowledge to whom 
they owe it and who hath so cunningly and loyally schemed to bring 
It about.” 

Such, then, was Joseph’s device. It so came about that midday of 
that very day found Jacob sitting under the awning on the field, 
after he had inspected the gram-pits and the threshing-floor and 
tested with his thumb the sharpness of the little wheels. The ten 
were amazed For the last few days the dreamer had not shared their 
noontide rest; now he was here agam, with his head in his father’s 
lap. Naturally, he ought to be here, if the father was, but what was it 
that had brought the old man, so suddenly^ They sat stiff and silent, 
all decently covered out of respect to Jacob’s views. The latter was 
surprised to find none of the hearty good feeling which according 
to Joseph’s account reigned at the harvesting Perhaps its absence was 
due to respect for the father and master. Even Joseph had not much 
to say He was afraid, even though he lay in his father’s lap and had 
the protection and the hearing for his tale which that implied. He 
was, indeed, troubled by his dream and the results which might flow 
from It He could say m a sentence all there was to say, there would 
be nothing left. If Gad were to ask “Is that alP” he would be a 
beaten man. Of course, the briefness of his tale had the advantage 
that It would all be out at once, before anyone could stop him. But 
the large lines and scant ornament might be the very things which 
would defeat his purpose. 

He almost let slip his chance, in the end, for they were all so 
bored that they were tempted to break up early. Even the signs of 
departure were not enough to conquer his misgivings, and perhaps 
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nothing ar all uouUi have happened if Jacob had not helped him out 
by saying genially 

“I hear you tell each other stones at the rest hour — recite and so 
on — did I not^” I'hcy stared in bcwildennent. 

“^'es, yes,” Joseph cried, staiting up, ‘‘funny stones and dreams 
Sometimes we arc full of them. Do eve know anything new^” he 
asked buucnly, looking round the circle. 

I'hcy kept on staring at him and saying nothing. 

“But I do,” said he, and sat up on Jacob’s lap with an absorbed 
look. “There is a dream, which 1 dreamed last night on the threshing- 
floor, father and brethren, ye should hear and be amazed. I dreamed,” 
he went on — and then stopped. There was a curious writhing of the 
limbs, a spasmodic lifting of the neck and shouldcis, a twisting of the 
aims. I- 1 IS head drooped, the smile upon his lips seemed to deprecate 
and c.vtenuatc the sudden whiteness of his eyes. “I dreamed,” he re- 
peated, in a sort of gasp, “and I saw in my dream, this I saw. I saw 
the sun, the moon, and the eleven kokabim waiting upon me. They 
came and bowed down before me ” 

Nobody stirred. Jacob, the father, kept his eyes severely c.ist 
down. It was very still, but in the stillness came an evil, mysterious, 
and yet distinct sound It was the gnashing of the brethren’s teeth 
Most of them kept their lips closed, but Simeon and Levi showed 
their teeth as they gnashed. Jacob lieard the gnashing. It is hard to 
say whether Joseph grasped its significance. He was smiling quietly 
and dreamily to himself, with his head on one side. It was out, let 
them do what they chose about it. Sun, moon, and stars, eleven in 
number, had attencled him. Let them look to it Jacob looked timidly 
round the circle. It was as he expected, ten pairs of eyes were fixed 
wildly and importunately upon him. He summoned up his powers. 
And sifting at the boy’s back he addressed him, as harshly as he could: 

“Jehosiph! 'What sort of dream is this thou hast clrcamed, and 
how couldst thou dream so unsavoury a thing and tell it unto us^ 
Shall I and thy mother and thy brethren come and worship thee? 
Thy mother is dead and therewith bcginncth the crackbrainedness, 
but is far from ending it. Shame upon thee! By all human reckoning, 
this .stuff thou hast served up to us is so preposterous that it might 
just as well have been nothing but atilas-aulalakmla and done ]ust as 
much good. I am grieved in my soul that thou, with full seventeen 
years, and despite all the enlightenment of the written word and 
reason which thou hast enjoyed by my permission through instruc- 
tion from my servant Eliezcr, hast made no greater progress in the 
understanding of the divine than to allow thyself to dream that which 
dishonoureth thee and to play the buffoon before thy father and 
brethren. Let this be the punishment meted out to thee. I would 
punish thee more severely and perhaps puU thy hair tiU thou didst 
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cry out for pam, were not thy prattle too childish for riper minds to 
take note of it or the man settled in years be tempted to repay thee 
with great harshness Fare thee well, sons of Leah^ And greetings 
after the meal, sons of Zilpah and Bilhah^” 

Saying w Inch he stood up, behind Joseph, and went hence The 
reproof had cost him much to utter, he only hoped that it had sat- 
isfied the brethren If any real anger had spoken in it, that could be 
only on the score that the lad had not told the dream to him alone, 
instead of being so mad as to make the brethren witness of the telling 
Had he done it of set purpose to cause the father embarrassment, Ja- 
cob thought, he could not have found a better device. That he would 
certainly tell him when they were alone, since he could not have 
done It now, probably he understood how shrewdly the lad had used 
the biotheis as protection against himself, and himself as protection 
against the brothers. For he even suppressed a smile in his beard, as 
he w cut homewards, over the cleverness of this double-dealing He 
certainly felt the irritation he had expressed on the score of the boy’s 
soul, as well as the anxiety over his tendency to dreams and pro- 
phetic spasms, but both anger and anxiety were swallowed up in 
the yearning, half-credulous satisfaction which filled him when he 
thought of Joseph’s presumptuous dreams. Quite absurdly, he prayed 
God that the dream might have come from Him — which was utter 
nonsense, seeing how highly unlikely it was that He had had any- 
thing to do with It. And tears of sheer tenderness came into his eyes 
at the thought that his son’s innocent prattle might represent, though 
vaguely and uncomprehendingly, actual premonitions of future 
greatness. Ah, poor weak father-heart’ He might well have been an- 
gry to hear that he and the brethren would come to bow down be- 
fore the good-for-nothing — that was perplexing for him to hear, for 
did he not adore him^ 

As for the brethren, hardly was Jacob gone than they flung as one 
man into the open, but after a few paces out into the meadow stood 
still together and took stormy council. Big Reuben spoke, he told 
them what was to be done. Away’ That was the thing Unanimous 
departure from the paternal hearth, voluntary banishment. That, 
Reuben said, would be dignified and impressive behaviour and the 
only possible answer to such detestable treatment. Away from Jo- 
seph, was what he had in mind, in order that no disaster might befall 
the lad. Of course he did not express his feelings, but put his advice 
entirely in the light of a reproach and a protest. 

That very evening they came before Jacob and told him they were 
going. A place where such dreams were told, without other risk than 
at worst of getting one’s hair pulled, was no place for them; they had 
nothing to lose by leaving it. They had helped mightily with the har- 
vesting, now they would go to Shechem. not only the six, but also 
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the four, in fact all ten. For the meadows of Shcchcm were fat and 
ferule, and there, in unchanged if also in unrewarded lo\ alrv. thev 
Mould pasture their lather’s flocks, and the camp at Hebron should 
know them no iiioic, now that it was become a plate of sutli high 
dreaming. They made obeisance and bowed down, ihev said (suit- 
ing the action to the words), in taking levcreni leave of their father 
and lord. They needed not to fear that their going would give him 
pain, since it was well known that Jacob w'ould give ten for one. 

Jacob bowed his head. Did he begin to tear lest the ascendanev of 
the emotions which, basing on an exalted model, he permitted him- 
self, was being taken amiss m the high place of its origin!' 


Chapter V 


THE JOURNEY TO THE BROTHERS 


THE CHALLENGE 

We have been told how Jacob bowed his head when he heard the 
embittered brethren announce their departure from his hearth From 
then on he lifted it but seldom It was now the season of parching 
heat, at no other time in the year did the sun’s rays so cruelly scorch 
the land, for the moment of its waning was at hand This was the sol- 
stice, the season in which the true wife had presented Joseph to Ja- 
cob, in the month of Tammuz Yet even so Jacob’s spirit was wont 
to suffer beneath the blackened desolation of this quarter of the 
circle, that he suffered now might be explained m the same way. But 
no The true ground of his depression was the unanimous departure 
of his sons. I should be saying too much if I asserted that this had 
given Jacob great pain In his heart he truly did “give ten for one”; 
yet It was quite another matter to reckon with the objective fact, to 
realize that the brothers’ notice to quit was decisive; and that he, Ja- 
cob, would be left with two sons instead of twelve, a tree lopped of 
Its branches. It was a blow to his dignity, first of all, but also it put 
him in an embarrassing position before his God, and he inquired of 
himself how much these actions of his went counter to the plans of 
the Lord of the Promise, and how great was the accounting he had 
invited upon his own head. For He that ruled future things, had He 
not taken care that not all matters should go after Jacob’s heart and 
he be fruitful in Rachel alone^ Yes, He had made him fruitful against 
his own will, and even those unwanted sons from the unloved wife 
were themselves the fruit of the blessing and bearers of destinies un- 
known. Jacob was well aware that his elevation of Joseph was a piece 
of arbitrary self-indulgence, which might easily come to clash with 
the vast designs of God and so reveal itself as culpable presumption. 
Indeed, it seemed already to have done so, for though Joseph’s folly 
may have been the immediate occasion of the catastrophe, and though 
Jacob had suffered in chiding him, yet the father well knew who it 
was who must pay for this folly, before God and man. In contending 
with Joseph he contended with himself. The boy had been only the 
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niediuin of whatever mischief had been done, the real culprit was 
Jacol)\ own loving heart It had not availed to hide it fioni hnnsclf; 
ior God knew' it, and one hid not himself hcfoic God Foi the tiuth 
was, thciein lav” the inlicritancc of Alirani, it meant no more than 
that one did not give false evidence m matters known to God 

Such wcie the mental struggles, in the time after the grain haivcst, 
which sl()wl\ shaped jacof)\ clccisions He had conceived cmI in his 
heait, now that heait must conquer its weakness by seeing to it that 
the spoilt darling who had been the medium of the harm should also 
be the medium of the healing He would tieat the lad with a little 
seventy, w^oiild lay a responsibility upon him by w'ay of doing pen- 
ance himself 

Seeing him at a distance he summoned him lathci peremptouly 

“Joseph’” 

“Ileie am I,” answered the boy, and w^as beside him at once He 
w’as glad to be called, foi since the departuie of the brothcis his la- 
ther had spoken to him but little Besides, that last meeting with the 
brethicn had left him, even in his folly, wnth a feeling ol discom- 
foi table anxiety, 

“Hearken,” sSaid Jacob Some obwScure motive made him feign 
absent-mindedness, he blinked icpcatcdK and dicw^ his heard through 
his hand “Tell me if I am right in thinking that thv elder hi others 
aie grazing the sheep together m the vale of Shcchcin^” 

“Yes, of a suicty,” responded Joseph, “for it scemeth to me too, if 
my memory erreth not, they desired to go together to Shechem to 
tend thy flocks, on account of the fat meadows there and because this 
vallcv' w'lll not hold all of thine ” 

“So It is,” confiimcd Jacob, “and it is for this reason that I called 
thee. For I hcai naught of the sons of Leah, and of the sons of the 
maids all knowledge is hidden fiom me. It is not known to me how 
It standeth in the meadow's of Shechem, whether Yitzchak^ blessing 
W'as upon the summer lambing or whether my herds arc afflicted with 
swxlhng and w'lth liver fluke For my children thy brothers, I know 
naught\)t them nor hear whether they exercise our pasture rights m 
peace, in that district wdicrc, as I mmd me, serious things once came 
to pass. It giveth me to think, and in such thoughts I resolved to 
send thee to them to greet them from me ” 

“Here am I,’’ cried Joseph again. He flashed lus white teeth at his 
father, hopped up and down, and stamped with his heels, on fire to 
be off* 

“When I consider,” went on Jacob, “that thou cntcrest into the 
eighteenth year of thy age, methmks it is time to put thy manhood 
to some sterner test than thou hast known. And therefore I am re- 
solved to stir thee up to this mission, that thou leavest me for thy 
brothers^ for some short space; to inquire of them concerning all 
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that of which I am ignorant, and to return to me, with God’s help, 
aftci ten or nine days and tell me what thou hast learned ” 

“Verily, here am I,” cried Joseph again, enraptured with the idea 
“My father’s words are golden and silver. I will make a journey across 
the land, I will visit the brethren and look after things in the vale of 
Shechem, and all that will be the greatest pleasure Could I have 
\\ ishcd for my heart’s desire, it would not have been other than this.” 

Jacol) said “Thou dost not go to look after things. Thy brethren 
arc men enough to do that themselves and need not a child. More- 
over, that IS not the sense in which I send thee Rather shalt thou bow 
hefoic them with all seemliness and the forms of courtesy and speak 
thus ‘I am come some days’ journey to greet you and ask after your 
well-being, from my own desire as w^ell as at my father’s bidding, for 
our ishcs m this matter are one ’ ” 

“Give me Parosh to ride, he is long-legged and hard, very strong- 
boned, and like to my brother Issachar ” 

“It speaketh for thy manliness,” answered Jacob after a pause, 
“that thou rc] nicest over thy mission and regardest it not as strange 
to go away fiom me for a number of days, so that the moon shall 
change from a sickle to a half-iound before I see thee again. But say 
to thy brethren ‘The father willed it.’ ” 

“Shall I have Parosh^” 

“I am indeed minded not to deal with thee softly, but according to 
thy age. Yet the ass Parosh I will not give thee, for he is balky, and 
his intelligence doth not keep pace with his fire. A much better choice 
is white Hulda, a friendly and careful beast, also smart to look at, 
when thou journcyest abroad thou shalt ride her But that thou mayst 
know that I expect somewhat of thee, and that the brothers may 
know It too, It IS my command that thou makest the journey alone, 
from here to the meadows of Shechem For I will give thee no serv- 
ant along w ith thee nor let FJiezer ride at thy side. Thou shalt travel 
independently and shalt tell the brethren ‘Alone I come, upon a 
white ass, to visit you, according to our father’s will.’ Then may it 
be that thou needcst not to ride back alone, but that the brethren 
may journey with thee, some or all. At least such is my second pur- 
pOwSe in this order.” 

“That I will contrive,” promised Joseph; “I make myself bail to 
bring them back to thee, indeed, I will be guarantee therefor and 
say to thcc I come not again unless to bring them to thee.” 

Thus Joseph pranced about his father, prattling away heedlessly 
and giving praise to Yah that he was to travel by himself and see the 
world. He ran off to Benjamin and to Eliezcr the old man to tell them 
all. Jacob, looking after him, nodded his head. For he perceived that 
if one could speak of a challenge, it was directed toward himself and 
nobody else. But was he not doing rightly and acting as his inward 
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responsibility foi Joseph bade him act^ He would not sec the lad for 
se\,eral days, it seemed to him sufficient penance, and he refused to 
speculate as to w’lvar the uppei spheres would ha\e consideied due 
sever its He icckoncd with a failure of Joseph's mission, that is, he 
icahzcd that the latter might return w ithout the biethren Hint they 
might return without him was so frightful a thought that his con- 
scious mind did not even deal with the possibilits" But since things 
alwass nun out otherwise than as one had thouglit, w'c might fore- 
stall destiny b\' our fears and apprehensions as w'lth an exorcism, and 
theiefore fate paials^scs our imagination, that it may deal its crushing 
blows unliampcred by our preventive spells* 

The needful preparations for Joseph’s journey put Jacol) in mind 
of his own past and of that fateful day when Rebecca got him ready 
and he left, after the transfer of the blessing which she had conceived 
and earned thiough. And his soul was full of the solemn emotions of 
lecuricncc C'ertainlv the comparison wus far-fetched enough For 
his w as by no means the heroic part w’hich Rebecca had played w hen 
she delibeiately sacrificed her own hcait, assumed responsibility for 
the icctifving deceit, and then, fully conscious that she w'ould piob- 
ahly ncvei see him again, sent aw^iy the beloved son into a strange 
land. l"he theme admitted of some variations True, Joseph too w^as 
leaving home on account of his outraged brethicn’s wu^ath, yet he 
w'as not fis mg from the wuath, Jacob was sending him as it w ere into 
Issiu’s anus It wws the scene by Jabbok ford w'hich Jacob had in 
mind and w hose iccuircnce he W'as so eager to bring about- the out- 
waid humiliation, the outw^aid reconciliation which w'as inwardly so 
full of reservations, the smoothing over of obvious discords, the 
achievement of apparent haimony. How^ different fiom all that was 
Rebecca’s resolute assumption of the guilt’ Jacob’s aim in sending 
Joseph was the impossible one of putting things back wdicrc they 
wcie, but since it w^as already plain that that could not be done, the 
result w ould simply be a resumption of the game, m wdiich the pieces 
were Jacob’s weakness, Joseph’s blind conceit, and the brothers’ 
deadly grudge, and w^hich w’ould have led, in all probability, to the 
same result. 

But It held so far good, that the favourite w^as being sent a journey 
on account of fraternal discord; and Jacob conformed to the pattern 
by fixing the time of Joseph’s departure for the earliest dawn, before 
sunrise, it having been so in his own case. But when the parting took 
place, Jacob — or rather Rebecca, for he w^as playing the mother’s 
role — held the traveller in long embrace, murmuring blessings against 
his cheek; took an amulet from his own neck and hung it round the 
boy’s, pressed him to his heart again and again, and all in all behaved 
as though Joseph were to be gone for years or for ever, seventeen 
days or more distant Naharain-wards, into the unknown, whereas 
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instead, amply supplied with provisions, he was setting out, to his 
own great )oy, on safe roads and to travel no farther than to Shechem. 
Which shows that a man can behave out of all proportion, as meas- 
ured by his own knowledge, while from the point of view of the 
still unknown destiny his conduct may turn out to have been only too 
suitable There may even lie some consolation therein, when we 
learn the real state of the case Thus men should never take leave of 
each other lightly, for then, should the worst happen, they can say 
to themselves “At least I did press him to my heart’ ” 

Father and son took leave in the dawning, standing at the stirrup 
of white Hulda, who was laden down with good things and adorned 
with glass beads and bright worsted flowers The leave-taking, of 
course, was only the last of the many counsels, admomtions, warn- 
ings which had gone before Jacob had instructed the boy in his 
route and the well-known stages on it, just in his mother’s way, had 
warned him of the dangers of overheating and sudden cold, given 
him the names of folk and brethren in the faith in the various villages 
at which the traveller might spend the night, and sternly forbade 
him, when he touched at the city of Urusalim and saw at Baal’s tem- 
ple the dwellings of those consecrate to Ashera, who lived and moved 
and had their being in her, to permit himself the smallest speech with 
them. Above all he enjoined him to behave with particular courtesy 
toward the brethren. It could do no harm, he remarked, were Jo- 
seph to fling himself down seven times before them, addressing them 
frequently as lords, when they would in all likelihood resolve to dip 
their hand at once in the bowl with him and not to go from his side 
for the rest of their lives. 

Much of all this Rebecca- Jacob repeated afresh in the grey morn- 
ing, before he allowed the youth to fling his leg over his ass, chirrup 
to It, and ride off northwards. Jacob even went a piece alongside the 
lively Hulda, as she curvetted in the high spirits of the dawn But he 
could not keep it up long, and stopped with an absurdly heavy heart. 
One last gleam of Joseph’s teeth as the lad looked laughing back and 
waved his hand, then his son’s figure was hidden by a turn in the 
road. Joseph had ridden away, he saw him no more. 

JOSEPH JOURNEYS TOWARD SHECHEM 

The boy, no longer under the father’s eye, but pleasantly absorbed 
in his own well-being, sitting far back on the crupper of his beast, 
with his slim brown legs stretched out and his body leaning gallantly 
backwards, trotted in the tender light of the morning sun through 
hilly country, on the road to Bethlahma. He felt entirely in harmony 
with the whole situation as he saw it, viewed with amused and indul- 
gent forbearance the long-drawn-out character of Jacob’s farewell, 
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aiul felt nor a whit weighed down by the consciousness thiit at this 

fiist separation he had snapped his fingcis at the parental concern. 

Jacol), certainly, had expended himself in instruction and advice, 
forgetting neither precept nor warning One thing only had he neg- 
lected, by leason of a singulai and not quite innocent lapse of mcm- 
oiv he had refiaincd fiom cnitioning the boy on a ccitain iiMtter, 
upon a certain subject, or object, noi did it again occur to his mind’s 
C)C until so honibly made picsent to his mateiial sight It was the 
kcto/ict; he had not told Joseph to leave it at home and Joseph had 
shly and silently taken advantage of the lapse Me had it with him. 
He w’as so on fire to show himself to the great world in the garment 
that he had literally trembled lest the father at the last minute might 
dunk to foibid it. It is quite possible that he w^oiild m this ease have 
lied to the old man, saying that the sacred embioidcrv lay m the 
chest, w'hcrcas in leality it w^as packed among his luggage. The milk- 
wlutc Hulda w^as a charming beast, a three-yeai-old, wusc and swx^et- 
tempered, if also inclined to the harmless and engaging tricks wiuch 
will sometimes betray the individuality of the dumb buite She had 
eloquent velvet cars and a droll fuz/y forelock hanging dowm to the 
great soft, playful eyes, the corners of w'^hich w'cic too pi one to 
gather flics. Fiom Hulda’s back various supplies and requisites for 
the journey xvcrc hung on both sides the goatskin full of sour thin 
milk to slake the thiist, and many-coloured baskets and earthen pots 
WMth oatmeal and fruit cakes, parched corn, salt olives, cucumbers, 
roast onions, and fresh cheeses All this and more, designed for the 
refreshment of the tiavcllcr himself and for presents to his brothers, 
the father carefully inspected, only one thing he failed to examine, an 
object winch since time immemorial had formed the most mdispcnsa- 
blc luggitgc on a journey: a ciicular piece of leather, sewn round 
the edge with metal rings, which served the traveller as table-cloth 
and as table too It was a Bedouin invention, particularly m use by 
dcscit folk, they lan a string through the rings and hung it up as a 
bag for the journey. Joseph had done this too, and with thievish joy 
he'had thrust the ketonet into this leather bag. 

Since he had inherited it, he reasoned, since it was his own, why 
not show himself in it on his tiavcls^ The neighbourhood folk on 
road and field recognized him and joyfully called him by name. But 
after some hours’ travel no one w'ould know him, it would be well to 
show them, and not alone by the wealth of his provisioning, that a 
fine gentleman was riding by* And thus, the more so that the sun 
was rising too, he soon drew out the .splendid garment and put it on 
in his own way, to protect his head, so that the myrtle garland which 
he wore rested not upon his hair, but upon the veil that framed his 
face. 

On this first day he did not reach the shrine, to honour which had 
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been another reason for wearing the ketonet Jacob had admonished 
him with tears, also his own desire urged him, to stop there for sacri- 
fice and prayer. It was only a furlong from Bethlahma, where he 
spent the night with a man of Jacob’s acquaintance, a carpenter, who 
believed m God Early on the second morning, after parting from his 
host, his wife, and their friends, he reached the spot. Hulda waited 
under the crutched mulberry tree while Joseph, arrayed in the bridal 
finery, performed his prayers and poured his libations at the stone 
which had been erected by the way — the memorial for God, who, 
seeing it, might be reminded of what He had once done at this 
place. 

The stillness of the morning lay upon the vineyards and the rocky 
plots of ground, there was as yet no movement upon the Urusalim 
road A little wind played carelessly in the shining foliage of the 
tiec The landscape was still, and silently the shrine where Jacob 
once had laid the child of Laban to rest received the oblations and 
prayers of her son. He put water by the stone, and raisin bread, 
kissed the ground, beneath which a life so ready and willing had gone 
down, and stood up again, to murmur formulas of veneration with 
lifted hands, and the eyes and lips which he had from the departed. 
Nothing answered from the depths The past kept silence, folded in 
forgetfulness, unable to feel Such of it as had survived and was here 
present was himself, who wore her bridal gown and turned her very 
eyes toward heaven. Why could the maternal spirit, residing still in 
his own flesh and blood, not have warned him against his fate^ Alas, 
it could not speak, being held in bonds by childish folly and self- 
indulgence. 

Joseph went on his way in great good cheer, upon made roads and 
along mountain paths. It was the smoothest journey in the world, its 
pleasantness unmarred by any mishap or unforeseen incident Not 
that the earth exactly sprang to meet him. Rather it spread itself 
charmingly before his eyes and bade him welcome through the eyes 
and mouths of people whithersoever he came. He was strange to all, 
but his type is extraordinarily popular in these regions, and not 
alone by virtue of the veil did his appearance meet with favour and 
applause from all who saw him, especially the women. They sat suck- 
ling their babes, by the garish sunlit village walls, made of loose baked 
loam and dung, and the comfort afforded them by the suckling was 
heightened by the sight of the charming and well-favoured youth 
who rode past 

‘'Health to thee, thou sight for sore eyne^” they called to him. 
“Blessed be she who bore thee, heart’s darling^” 

“And to you all health,” responded Joseph, flashing his teeth. 
“May your sons have domimon over many^” 

“Thousand thanks,” they called after him. “May Ashtar favour 
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thee. Thou art like to one of her gazelles” For they all swoic by 
Aslicui and thought ol naught but her service. 

i\lan\ , again thanks to the veil, but also on the ground of his lavish 
provisioning, actuallv took him for a god and were inclined to wor- 
ship him Still this was only m the countryside, not in the walled 
tow^ns such as Ucth Shemesh, Kiijath Ajin, Keiem Baalat, or the like, 
bv whose ponds and citv gates he chatted wuth the people, a crowd 
of whom often gathered round him He astonished and delighted 
them l)v his 111 ban culture, speaking of the magic numbers of God, 
of the w ondcis of the pendulum, and of the peoples of the globe. He 
told them too, in older to flatter them, of the harlot of Uruk, who 
civilized the man ot the forest; and in all that he said he displavcd 
such a charming sense of form and language that they thought 
amongst themselves he might well be the inazkn of a city pimce 
and a gicar king’s admomshei^ 

He daz/led them by the knowledge of tongues w^hich he had 
gleaned with old I'liczci’s help; speaking Hittitc at the city gate with 
a man from Hatti, Mittanman wuth one fioni the north, ^ and a few 
words of Egyptian with a cattle-dealer from the delta It was not 
much that he knew', but a clever man speaks better with ten WDrds 
than a fool w ith a hundred, and he knew" how to create, if not m his 
interlocutor, at least in the crowed, the impression of wonderful 
poK'glot facility For a w'oman who had had a horrible dream he m- 
tei preted her dream for her at the fountain. She dreamed that her 
little son, a three- vcar-old boy, had suddenly grown larger than her- 
self and w ore a beard. 'Fhat meant, he told her, rolling the whites of 
his e\xs into view, that her son would soon leave her and she would 
indeed see him again, but only after many years, as a grown man, 
wdth a beard. . As the woman was very poor and would quite 
possibly be forced to sell her son into slavery, the interpretation had 
a certain probability in itself, and all the folk marvelled at so much 
beauty and w’isdom embodied m the young traveller. 

He alw'ays had many invitations and might have been a guest for 
days at a time. But he did not pause longer than human courtesy 
jccjuircd, following as well as might be his father’s directions for 
the |ourncv. Of the three nights which separated his four days of 
travel, he spent the second in a house as the guest of a silversmith, 
named Abisai, W'ho had once visited Jacob and who, while not ex- 
clusively adhering to the God of Abraham, yet paid Him homage and 
e\XTiscd the fact that he made idols of the moon metal by saying that 
after all he had to live. That Joseph granted him as a man of the 
world, and slept under his roof. The third of the brief spans of dark- 
ness he passed in the open, m a fig grove where he made his bed; for 
he had rested m the heat of the day and thus reached his third station 
so late that he hesitated to enter the town. The same thing happened 
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the last night, as he neared his goal For he had slept again under trees 
in the daytime, overcome by the power of the sun, and taken the 
road again only toward evening Thus the second night watch had 
come on as he reached the narrow valley of Shechem And from this 
moment on, in the measure that his lourney had been easy and pleas- 
ant, by so much did it now seem altogether bewitched and bedev- 
illed He entered the valley and by the light of the moon that swam, 
a slender bark m the skies, beheld the walled town with citadel and 
temple lying on the slope of Garizim, and thereafter nothing went 
right, but everything wrong and wry to the extreme, Joseph, in- 
deed, was tempted to connect the change in his fortunes with the 
person of the man who met him in the night before Shechem and 
made himself his companion for the last stage of his journey, leading 
up to the greatest change of all. 

THE MAN ON THE FIELD 

We are told that “he was wandering in the field.” But what is the 
meaning of that^^ Had his father expected too much of him, and did 
young Joseph order his affairs so badly that he went astray and wan- 
dered lost^ By no means. Wandering is not necessarily going astray, 
and if one seeks what is not there, he does not need to stray in order 
not to find it. Joseph had as a boy spent several years in the vale of 
Shechem, the neighbourhood was not strange to him, even though 
his familiarity with it had the quality of dreams, and likewise it was 
night, with an ineffectual moon He did not stray, he sought, and 
since he did not find, his seeking became a straying in space In the 
darkness and stillness, leading his beast by the bridle, he wandered 
about among rolling stretches of meadow and plough-land, above 
which the mountain brooded darkly in the starlight, and he thought* 
“Where may the brothers be^” He came upon sheepfolds, of course, 
where the sheep slept standing, but whether these were Jacob’s sheep 
was unknown, and there were no human creatures, the stillness be- 
ing intense. 

Then he heard a voice and perceived that he was addressed by a 
man whose approaching step he had not heard, but who neverthe- 
less had overtaken him and was now by his side. If he had come 
toward Joseph the lad would have spoken, as it was, the stranger 
got in first, and said* 

“Whom seekest thou^” 

He did not ask “What seekest thou here^” but simply. “Whom 
seekest thou^” and it may be that just this way of asking conditioned 
Joseph’s rather childish and thoughtless answer. The lad was tired 
and confused, and his joy at meeting a human being in this ac- 
cursed night walk was so great that he made the man, just because 
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ho wns a man, the object of a simple and uncalled-for confidence. 
1 Ic .said 

“1 am seeking for my brethren. Tell me, dear man, I pray thee, 
Mheicthe_\ giaze.” 

The dear man took no ofTence at the simplicity of this reejuest. 
I Ic seemed to lie m a position to disregard it and foiborc to say to 
Joseph that his request was somewhat vague. 1 Ic answered 

“They ar*c not hcic, nor yet even in this neighbourhood.” 

Joseph looked at him in bewilderment as they went. He saw him 
quite clearly. This M'as not yet a man in the full meaning of the 
woid, being only a few years older than Joseph, but tallei, ically 
tall, wealing a sleeveless linen tunic drawn loosely through a girdle, 
thus freeing the knees, and a little mantle flung back over the shoul- 
der His head, resting upon a somewhat thick neck, seemed small 
by comparison, his brown hair made an oblique wave that paitly 
covered the forehead down to the eyebrows. His nose was large, 
straight, and firmly modelled, the space bctw'ccn it and the small 
led mouth very nairow, but the depression beneath so soft yet so 
pronounced that the chin jutted out like a full round fruit He 
turned his head rather affectedly on his shoulder and looked across 
It at Joseph. His eyes w^erc not unlovely, but half-shut, with weary, 
half-dazed expression, as of one politely forbearing to yawn. His 
arms were round, but white and rather weak. He wore sandals and 
earned a stick which he had obviously cut for a staff. 

“Not here, then,” repeated the boy. “How can that be’ They said 
so definitely that they were all going together to Shcchem when they 
left home. Dost thou know them, then’” 

“A little,” answ'crcd his companion. “As much as is needful. Oh 
no, very familiar with them I am not, indeed no. Why dost thou 
seek them?” 

“Because my father sent me to them, to greet them and to see 
whether things go well with them ” 

“Indeed! Then thou art a messenger. Even as 1. 1 often make jour- 
neys on foot with my staff. But also I am a guide.” 

“A guide’” 

“Yes, truly. I guide travellers and open the ways for them, that 
is my business and therefore I spoke to thee as I saw that thou wast 
seeking as thou wentest.” 

“Thou scemc.st to know that my brethren are not here. But dost 
thou know where they are?” 

“I think so.” 

“Then tell me.” 

“Art thou then so eager to see them’” 

“Certainly I am eager for my goal, and that is my brethren, to 
whom my father hath sent me,” 
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“Well, then, I will name it to thee, thy goal. When I came by 
this place the last time on my ways, a few days ago, I heard thy 
brethren say ‘Up, we will go to Dothan with a part of the sheep, 
for a change ’ ” 

“To Dothan?” 

“Why not to Dothan? It occurred to them and they did it There 
IS sweet pasturage in the valley of Dothan, and the people of the 
settlement on their hill are good for trade, they buy sinews, milk, 
and wool. Why art thou surprised?” 

“Surprised I am not, for there is no matter for it But it is an evil 
star I was so certain I should find the brethren here.” 

“Thou art not much used to having things go against thy will? 
Thou seemest a mother’s boy to me ” 

“I have no mother,” replied Joseph in some annoyance. 

“Nor I,” said the stranger. “Perhaps a father’s boy?” 

“No matter for that,” responded Joseph. “Rather advise me, what 
shall I do now?” 

“Very simple Thou goest to Dothan ” 

“But It IS night and we are tired, Hulda and I. To Dothan, for so 
much I know already, is more than a furlong from here. With easy 
going It IS a day’s journey.” 

“Or a night’s Since thou sleepest under the trees by day, thou 
must take the night to reach thy goal ” 

“How dost thou know that I slept under the trees?” 

“Asking thy pardon, I saw. I came past on my staff where thou 
layest, and left thee behind. Then found I thee here.” 

“I do not know the way to Dothan, especially by night,” Joseph 
complained. “The father hath not described it to me.” 

“Rejoice then,” said the other, “that I found thee I am a guide 
and will lead thee, if thou wilt. I will open to thee the road to 
Dothan without price, since I must go thither myself, I will take 
thee the shortest way if thou wilt We can take turns riding on thy 
ass. A pretty beast,” said he, and looked at Hulda with his half-open 
eyes, whose gaze expressed a negligence and contempt out of har- 
mony with his words. “Pretty as thyself. But its pasterns are too 
"Weak.” 

“Hulda,” Joseph said, “is next to Parosh the best ass in Israel’s 
stables. No one thinketh that her pasterns are weak.” 

The stranger made a wry face. “Thou wouldst do better,” he 
said, “not to contradict me. It is foolish in more than one way, first 
because thou art in my care that thou mayest find thy brothers, and 
second because I am older than thou. These two reasons will be 
clear to thee. When I say thy ass hath frail pasterns, then they are 
frail, there is no occasion for thee to defend them as though thou 
hadst made the ass, when thou canst only step before him and name 
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him. And while we aic talking about names, I should also like to beg 
thee not to call the good facob Isiacl m my hearing It is unfitting 
and annoveth me Give him his proper name and leave these high- 
flown titles alone ” 

Pleasant the man was not He continued to speak across his own 
shoulder with a weary politeness W'hich seemed cvciv minute about 
to pass into an incompiehcnsihlc iintation Hus inclination to ill 
temper seemed to contradict his ready offer to help a complete 
stiangei, indeed, it took aw^ay half the effect, since he appeared to 
be helpful against his own will Perhaps he only w'anted a lift to 
Dothan For he mounted the ass as they set out, and Joseph w'alked 
alongside, chafing under the man’s ill- will over the name of Israel 
1 le said 

“It IS his title of honour w'hich he got at Jabbok fold after his 
victory.” 

‘1 find It absurd,” the other retorted, “that thou talkcst of victor\% 
where theie can be no talk of anything of the soit’ A piopcr vic- 
toiv, from which one cometh off halting all the icst of one’s life, 
cainnng off, indeed, a name, but not that of him wnth w^hoin he 
wTCstlcd^ A'Ioico\cr,” he said suddenly, making his eyeballs roll 
round in a cuclc in the most extraoidinary way, “pay no heed to 
me, bin call thy father Israel if it please thee It hath its pistifica- 
tion, and my opposition w'as mere caprice Likewise I note that I 
am sitting upon thy ass,” he added, making his eyeballs perform the 
ciicuit once again. “If thou preferrest I will get off so that thou 
canst mount ” 

A singular man. He appeared to regret his former unfriendliness, 
^ ct even the repentance seemed no deeper or more spontaneous than 
his readiness to help. Joseph f>n the other hand was friendly by na- 
tuic, and held wuth the piinciple that one best meets strangeness w ith 
increase of fiiendlincss. He answered 

“Since thou guidCwSt me and openest out of kindness the way to 
my brethren, thou hast a right to my animal. Sit still, I pray thee, 
and w'c shall change anon. Thou hast walked the whole day, whereas 
I could ride ” 

“Many thanks,” said the youth. “Thy words arc indeed no more 
than becoming, but still I thank thee kindly. I have been temporarily 
1 obbed of certain facilities for travel,” he added, and shrugged his 
shoulders, “Do missions and messages make thee pleasure^” he next 
inquired. 

“I rejoiced when the father called me,” answered Joseph. “Who 
then sendeth thee?” 

“Thou mayest understand that many messengers go to and fro 
between the great lords cast and south through this land,” responded 
the other. ^*Who actually sendeth thee, that thou dost not know at 
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all, the commission goes through many mouths and it helps thee 
little to follow It to Its source, in any case thou must take to the 
road At present I have a letter to deliver in Dothan,” said he, ‘‘which 
I carry m my girdle But I can see in the future that I must also play 
the guard.” 

“The guards” 

“Yes, I am liable, for instance, to be commanded to watch over 
a well or some shrine or other, of which there is question. Messen- 
ger, guide, guard — all these I must play as they come, according 
to the taskmaster’s will Whether it give one pleasure and whether 
one actually feel made for the task is another matter, which I put 
aside Likewise will I not inquire whether one has understanding 
for the ideas which give rise to these missions No, I prefer to leave 
such questions open, only saying, as between ourselves, that there is 
much incomprehensible urgency about the matter. Dost thou love 
mankind^” 

He put the question abruptly, yet it did not come to Joseph as a 
surprise, since the stranger’s whole bearing displayed an arrogant 
displeasure with the human species, and a disinclination to go about 
his business among men Joseph answered 

“We usually smile at each other, mankind and 1.” 

“Yes, because thou art known to be beautiful and well-favoured,” 
said his guide “Wherefore they smile at thee and thou smilest back, 
in order to strengthen them m their folly Thou wouldst do better 
to show them a gloomy mien and say ‘What would you with your 
smiling^ These hairs will fall out, alas, and these now white teeth 
as well, these eyes are only a jelly of blood and water, they will 
dissolve away and this whole hollow charm of the flesh will shrivel 
and shamefully decay.’ It would be decent for thee to sober them, 
by the remembrance of what they know already, though they let 
themselves be beguiled by the servile smile of the present moment. 
Such creatures as thou are naught but a fleeting and dissembling 
gloss upon the horror of all flesh beneath the surface I do not say 
that even this skin and husk is the most appetizing in the world, with 
Its steaming pores and sweat-glands, but scratch it ever so little and 
the salt scarlet brew comes out, while the deeper one goes, the worse 
It gets, It IS sheer guts and stink The beautiful and well-favoured 
should be beautiful and well-favoured through and through, solid 
and fine-grained and not filled up with dirt and jelly.” 

“Then,” said Joseph, “you must stick to graven and carven images, 
for instance to the beautiful god which the women hide in the shrub- 
bery and seek lamenting that they may bury him in the pit. He is 
beautiful through and through, of solid olive-wood, not gory and 
steaming. But they wish him to look as though he were not solid, but 
bleeding from the tusk of the boar; they paint upon him red wounds 
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aiul deceive tlicnisclvcs so that they inav uccp over his dc«u life 
lost wSo It IS cithei life is deception, or beauty Thou canst not find 
both united in tiuth ” 

‘ioe,’' said the guide, puckering his round chin and looking down 
o\ei his shouldci with half-closed eves at his companion. 

‘"No,” he added aftci a pause, “sav w'hat thou wilt, it is an ugly 
bleed, that diinketh uniigliteousness like watei and has long since 
inented anothci fiood, this tune without an ark” 

“Thou ait most likely ]ust, in the matter of the unrighteousness,” 
loscph responded “But consider that c\civthing cometh in pairs 
in tlie world, part and counterpart, to the end that one may distin- 
guish between them, and if the one w^erc not next the other, then 
they both wcic not Without life were no death, without uches no 
povcity, and if w'c made an end of stupidity, who could speak of 
cleverness^ But thus is it with purity and impurity, so much is 
deal 1 he unclean licast speakest to the clean one ‘Give thanks 
to me, for if 1 wcie not, then how shouldst thou know that thou 
art puic, and who wDuId call thee so^’ And the evil man to the 
]u<,r ‘Fall at my feet, for without me where were thine advan- 
tage^’” 

“lliou hast said it,” answTicd the sti anger “For it is just that 
which I mistrust fiom my soul, this dual world, I do not understand 
the necessity for a breed w^hosc purity can be spoken of only com- 
paratively and in ictrospcct. Yet one hath always to be mindful of 
him, there arc ahvays plans regarding him, goodness know^s how 
fai -reaching, and this and that to be brought about respecting his 
puny little future — just as now, for instance, I must see that thou 
comest to thy right goal, thou bag of wind! It maketh me to weep 
w^ith boiedom.” 

“The vexatious creature, why then does he show me the way, if it 
is such a burden to him^” Joseph thought. “It is stupid to play the 
agreeable and then to sulk. It is clear he has only been thinking of 
the ride. He might get oflf too; we were going to take turns. He 
talks just like a man,” he thought, and smiled to himself over the 
way people have of criticizing their own kind and excepting them- 
selves, so that the man sSits in judgement over mankind as though he 
w^crc not one of them. Then he said. 

“Yea, thou talkest of humanity and sittest m judgement, saying of 
wdiat had stuff it is composed. But there was a time when even to the 
children of God themselves man seemed not so evil, since they went 
in unto his daughters, and giants and mighty men were conceived.” 

The guide turned his head in his affected way toward the shoulder 
farther from Joseph. 

“Thou know^cst all the little stories, I see,” he answered with a 
titter “For thy years thou’rt informed in events, that I must say. 
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For my part, be it said, I consider the tale to be idle gossip But if it 
be true, then let me tell thee why it was that the children of light so 
behaved to the daughters of Cain. They did so from excess of con- 
tempt, yes, verily. Knowest thou why destruction came upon the 
daughters of Cain^^ They went with uncovered shame and mated 
like cattle. Their whoredom so mocked all bounds that man as it were 
could not look at it without being tempted — I know not if thou 
understandest that They went to all extremes, they threw their 
garments on the ground and went forth without them If they had 
not known shame, it might have answered and the sight of them 
would not have got into the bones of the children of light But they 
well knew shame, they were, on religious grounds, very chaste in- 
deed, and their lust consisted precisely therein, that they would 
tread shame underfoot — can such a thing be borne^ The man had 
intercourse with mother and daughter and brother’s wife openly 
and on the streets, and they had altogether one thought in mind the 
frightful enjoyment of wounded shame. Must that not seize upon 
the members of the children of light They were tempted by their 
scorn — canst thou not understand that> The last shred of respect 
was gone from them for this breed, who were set under their noses, 
as though there were not enough already in the world, and whom 
they should have respected on grounds of higher necessity. They 
found that man simply existed for unchastity, and their contempt 
took the form of lasciviousness. If thou canst not understand all that, 
thou art but a calf.” 

can understand it if I try,” replied Joseph. ‘‘But how dost thou 
come to know it>” 

“Ask thy old Eliezer, too, whence cometh what he teacheth thee. 
I know as much of the events too, perhaps even more, moving to and 
fro in the world as I do, as messenger, guide, and guard, I come to 
hear the most various things. I can assure thee that the flood only 
came at last because it appeared that the contempt of the children 
of light for mankind had taken the form of desire. That turned the 
scale, otherwise it would perhaps never have happened. I need 
only add that the children of light were of fixed purpose to bring 
on the flood. But unfortunately there was the ark, and man came in 
again by the back door ” 

“Let us be glad of that,” said Joseph. “Otherwise we should not 
be here chatting on the way to Dothan and taking turns to ride ac- 
cording to our agreement.” 

“Thou art right,” replied the other, and again rolled his eyes round. 
“I forget everything chattering. Of course I must lead thee and 
guard thee that thou comest to thy brethren. But who is more im- 
portant, the watcher or the watched^ Not without some bitterness 
must I answer: the watched is more important, for for him is the 
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watcher there, nnd not the other wav about Thcrcfojc I will now 
dismount and thou shalt ride, and I w'alk beside thee in the dust” 

‘4 can stand that too,” said Joseph, as he mounted. “It is after all 
puic chance that thou canst ride even a pait of the time and not go 
all the wav m the dust ” 

So they went on xmder the stars bv the pale moonlight, north- 
wards fiom Shcchem toward Dothan through bioad and nauow 
vallc\^s, o\cr steep hills, clothed in forests of ccdai and acacua, past 
sleeping ^'lllagcs. Joseph too slept bv the hour as he sat on the ass, 
and the guide walked in the dust But aw^akmg out of such slum- 
ber— it was alreadv dawn — he missed a little basket of picsscd fiiiit 
and another of roast onions from the ass’s load and noted reluctantlv 
that the folds of his guide’s girdle were correspondingly fuller 'Vhe 
man stole’ It was a painful discoveiy and show^ed how' little ground 
he had had to except himself w^hen he criticized the lace of man- 
kind. Joseph said never a w^oid, indeed, he himself in their conver- 
sation had del ended the evil foi the sake of its opposite Moreover, 
the man w’as a guide and thus dedicate to Nabu, the lord of the 
wxsteinmost point in the cycle, leading down into the undcrw'orldly 
half of the world — a scivant, that is, of the god of thieves. One 
might assume that he had performed a pious and symbolic act wdien 
he stole from his sleeping charge For all these icasons JOsSeph said 
naught of his discoverv, but reverenced the dishonesty of the man, 
m the guise of religious duty. Yet it was painful to learn that the 
guide had stolen, out and out. The fact might be a fresh explanation 
of his willingness to play the guide, in any case it impressed Joseph 
unfavouiablv and cast him dowm 

But something much w^orse than the theft happened soon enough. 
The sun had come up behind field and w'^ood and Dothan’s green hill 
w^as already m sight, it lay diagonally on their right in the morning 
sunshine, with the village on its top Joseph, sitting on the ass while 
the thief held the bridle, was looking thither, there was a jerk and a 
fall, and it had happened. Hulda had gone into a hole with her foic- 
foot, had fallen, and could not get up again She had broken her 
pastern. They both examined it 

“Broken,” said the guide, shortly. “What a fix! Have I not said to 
thee the pasterns were w^eak^” 

“Thou shouldst not rejoice even if thou art right; the words should 
not come in thy mouth Thou w’^ast leading her and wast not careful, 
so that she stepped into the hole.” 

“I was not careful and thou complainest of me^ But so it is with 
human beings; they must have someone to blame when things go 
wrong, even though it was prophesied beforehand ” 

“It is also the way of mankind to have wilfully foreseen misfor- 
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tune and to make a petty triumph of it Be glad that I complain of 
thee only for heedlessness, I might have accused thee of other things 
as v«ell If thou hadst not advised me to ride by night, fhcn we 
should not have overtired Hulda and a wise beast like her would 
never have stumbled ” 

“Dost thou think the pastern will be made good again by thy 
lamentmgs!'” 

“No,” Joseph said “That I do not But that brings me back to 
the question what shall I do^' I cannot after all leave my beast lying 
here with all the load of provisions which I was to present to the 
brethren m Jacob’s name There remaineth much though I have 
eaten some and more has been got rid of in other ways Shall 
Hulda die helpless here and the beasts of the fields eat my goods^ 
I am near to weep from vexation ” 

“And who knows again what to do but P” responded the stranger. 
“Did I not say that I can play the watchman, when need is^ Go then, 
for I will sit here and watch thy beast, and the provisions, and 
frighten off birds and other thieves Whether I am born for such a 
task IS another matter which we need not talk of here Enough, I 
will sit and guard thy ass until thou hast gone to the brethren and 
come back with them or a couple of servants to fetch the goods 
and look after the beast to see if it is to be cured or killed ” 
“Thanks,” said Joseph, “so let us do I can see thou art )ust like 
a man, thou hast thy good sides and of the others we will not speak. 
I will make all haste and return again with help.” 

“I will await thee Thou canst not go wrong round the hill and 
then back into the valley behind it five hundred paces through scrub 
and clover — there wilt thou find thy brethren, near a well where 
there is no water If thou needest aught from thy ass bethink thee 
now Not a head-cloth to shield thee from the sun^” 

“Thou’rt right,” cried Joseph “The mischance hath robbed me 
of my head. That will I not leave here,” said he, and drew the ketonet 
out of the beringed leather bag, “nor in thy care either, whatever 
good side thou showest. For I will take it with me afoot into the 
vale of Dothan, that I may arrive in splendour even if not on white 
Hulda as Jacob would have wished. I will put it on at once and be- 
fore thine eyes — so — and so — and thus, and thus How dost thou 
like it^ Am I not a gay shepherd-bird m my coat of many colours'^ 
Mami’s veil, how doth it become her son^*” 

OF LAMECH AND HIS HURT 

Meanwhile Leah’s sons and those of the maids sat, all ten, behind 
the hill at the bottom of the valley round a burnt-out fire where they 
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had cooked rhcir morning mess, they stared into the ashes They had 
all risen betimes Iroin their stuped tents set up at some distance m 
the shrubbery, had risen singly, but all very early, some even before 
dawn, ior then sleep had relished them little They had got, m fact, 
hut little leficshinent fiom it since they had left Hebion, indeed, 
they liad exchanged the pastures of Secheni for the vale of Dothan 
out of no other than the desolate hope that it might refresh them 
better elsewhere. 

They had gone grumbling to the well, stumbling with stiff joints 
ovci the matted and twisted roots of gorse It \\ as a well of fresh \\ ater 
near the place where the flocks were scattered over the field, for 
the well close at hand was dry at this time of year. They had drunk, 
washed themselves, and prayed, looked after the lambs, and then as- 
sembled at the eating-place in the shade of a gi oup of rcd-ti unked, 
branching pines The view from here took in the level country dotted 
with single trees and shrubbery, the hill with the village of Dothan 
on top, the distant flocks of sheep, and the low mountains in the 
background. The sun was already well up. The air was full of scents 
of sun-warmed grass, of fennel, thyme, and other field odours be- 
loved of sheep. 

The sons of Jacob sat in a circle upon their haunches, in their 
midst the dying brushwood fire with the pot atop. They had long 
since finished eating and sat there idle and red-eyed, their bodies 
sated, but their souls gnawed by a hunger and dry thirst to which 
they could not hav^e given a name, but w'hich spoiled their sleep and 
made their food like ashes to them. A thorn was m their flesh, in the 
flesh of each one. It could not be pulled out, it festered, tortured, and 
consumed. They felt slack, and most of them had headache. When 
they tried to clench their fists they could not. These men who once, 
to do vengeance for Dinah, had bathed Shechem in blood, asked 
them.selves if they were the men for like deeds today, and they an- 
swered no, they were no longer those men. The gnawing worm of 
their grievance, the festering thorn, the hunger in their inwards 
unnerved and unmanned them. Simeon and Levi, that savage pair, 
suffered especially from their shameful state. One of them poked 
dully with his ciook in the dying embers. The other, Simeon, swaying 
his body to and fro, began a half-muttered singsong, in which some 
of the rest joined one after another. It was an ancient ditty, a frag- 
ment of some half-forgotten ballad or epic, from times far remote: 

And Lamech the hero took unto him two wives. 

The name of the one was Adah and the name of the other was Zillah. 
Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech' 

For I have slain a man to my wounding 
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And a young man to my hurt 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seven and seventyfold. 

That was all they knew, it was without beginning or ending. So 
they stopped there, yet hung on the sound, as it died away, seeing 
in their mind’s eye Lamech the hero, how he came up armed and 
glowing with pride from his deed and told his women, as they bowed 
before him, how that he had washen his heart clean. They saw the 
young man laid low and lying m the blood-stained grass, the almost 
guiltless sin-offering for Lamech’s frantically sensitive honour. The 
plain word “man” was softened to the tenderer “young man” in the 
next line, and in the sacredness of his suffering and death might well 
have roused emotions of pity at least in the hearts of Adah and Zillah, 
being women Even so, they could only have enhanced their adora- 
tion of Lamech’s implacable and incorruptible virility and unquench- 
able thirst for revenge, these being the ringing theme of the ancient 
saga. 

“Lamech he was called,” said Leah’s Levi, thrusting his charred 
stick into the fire till it broke. “Does it please you alP I ask that 
because it pleaseth me well and even very well That was a man, a 
blade, a lion-heart, a fellow of the ancient mould, there are no more 
of his like He lives only in a song*, which we sing to refresh our- 
selves with thoughts of the past. With his heart washed clean he 
might come before his wives, and if he visited his strength upon 
them, one after the other, then they knew what manner of man they 
received, and trembled with desire. Dost thou come so before 
Shuah’s daughter, Judah, or thou, Dan, before the Moabitess^ Tell 
me what has become of the breed since then, that it begets only the 
prudent and pious, but no true men^” 

Reuben answered him — 

“I will tell thee what takest man’s revenge out of his hand and 
brmgeth it about that we are grown unlike to Lamech, the hero. It is 
twofold Babel’s law and the jealousy of God, both of which say 
‘Vengeance is mine ’ For revenge must be taken from the man, other- 
wise It breeds furiously on, rank as the swamp, and the world is full 
of blood. For what was Lamech’s end^ Thou dost not know, for 
the song telleth it not. But the youth whom he slew had a son or a 
brother, who struck Lamech down, that the earth received his blood 
likewise. Then one out of Lamech’s loins slew Lamech’s murderer 
out of revenge, and thus it went on, until neither of Lamech’s seed 
nor of the seed of the slain youth was there any left, but the earth 
might close its maw, for it was sated. But it is not good so, it is a 
weedy growth of revenge and groweth by no rule Hence it was, 
when Cain slew Abel, God set His mark upon him, that he belonged 
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to Him and spoke ‘Whosoever slayeth Cam, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold.’ But Babel decreed that man should humble 
himself to iudgement for blood-guilt and not revel in revenge ” 
d'hercto Gad, son of Zilpah, m all his directness 
“Yea, so speakest thou, Reuben, with thv thin voice ^\hlch coineth 
out of thy niightv body, and however often one heareth it one is 
surpi iscd. Had 1 thy limbs 1 would not speak like thee and defend 
the revolution of tune and its changes, which unman heroes and 
breed no more hon-hearts in the world. Where is the pride of thy 
body, that thou speakest with thin voice and wilt put thy vengeance 
into God’s hands or submit it to judgement^ Shamest not thou thy- 
self before Lamcch, who spoke ‘This is a thing between three, be- 
tween me, and him who offended me, and the carth^’ Cam said to 
Abel ‘Will God console me when Nocmah our sweet sister taketh 
thy gifts and smilcth upon thee, or will the judgement decide to 
whom she belong eth, thee or me^ I am the first-born, and so 
IS she mine Thou art her twin, so is she thine That God decideth 
not, noi the judgement of Nimrod Let us go out upon the field that 
we may decide it’’ And they decided it together, and as I sit 
hcic, named Gaddicl, whom Zilpah bore upon Leah’s lap, I am for 
am ” 

“And I, for my part,” said Jehudah, “would no moie be the young 
lion as I am called of the people if I were not for Cam and still more 
for Lamcch He thought well of himself, on my word, and thought 
not meanly iif his pride. ‘Seven times’’ quoth he. ‘Bah! I am Lamech. 
Seven and seventy times will 1 be avenged, and there licth he, the 
lout, for the sake of my hurt’’ ” 

“What sort of hurt may that have been’” asked Issachar, the bony 
ass, “and wherein may the pitiful youth have fallen under the mighty 
Lamech’s displeasure, that he left it neither to God nor to Nimrod 
to avenge, but took vengeance abundantly with his own hand’” 
“That no man now knoweth,” responded his half-brother Naph- 
tali, Bilhah’s son. “The nature of the youth’s insolence is unknown 
and w'hat it w'as which Lamech washed off in his blood, that is lost 
to the world’s memory. Still I have it from hearsay that men in our 
time swallow shame much more loathsome than that which Lamech 
suffered. They swallow it, the craven creatures, so we hear, and go 
aw’^ay elsewhither, and sit them dowm, and m their belly the shame 
fermenteth and consumeth, that they care neither to eat nor to sleep; 
and if Lamcch whom they admire should see them he would give 
them a kick behind, for they are worth no more.” 

He spoke with glib and spitefully fluent tongue, and his face was 
distorted. The twins groaned and tried to clench their fists but could 
not. Zcbulun said: 

“There were Adah and Zillah the wives of Lamech; and Adah is 
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to blame, as I shall show you. For she bore Jabal, the father of such 
as dwell in tents and of such as have cattle, the ancestor of Abram, 
of Yitzchak and Jacob our gentle father. Therefrom have we our 
trouble and our destruction, and are no more men, as thou sayst, 
brother Levi, but cautious and pious, and as though castrate with 
the sickle, which may God forbid. Yes, were we huntsmen or even 
seafarers, all would be changed But with Jabal, Adah’s son, came 
love of tents into the world, the shepherd nature and Abram’s dreams 
of God, and all that hath weakened us so that we tremble to do our 
worthy father a hurt, and big Reuben sayeth. ‘Vengeance belong- 
eth unto God ’ But can one rely by means of abominable dreams 
upon God and upon His justice when He is a party in the strife and 
Himself instils arrogance into the good-for-nothing youth^ For what 
can we do against the dreams^” he cried out, his voice cracking in 
his anguish, “if they are from God and it is ordained that we should 
bow>” 

“But something we might do against the dreamer of the dreams^” 
shrieked Gad, likewise with heaving chest, and Asher added “So 
that the dreams were without a master and no longer knew how to 
come true^” 

“That,” replied Reuben, “would likewise have meant setting one- 
self against God. For it were all one, to set oneself against the dreamer 
or against God, provided the dreams were from Him.’” He spoke in 
the past tense, saying not “would mean” but “would have meant,” 
in token that the question was solved. 

It was Dan who spoke after him. He said 

“Hearken, brethren, and give heed to my words, for Dan is called 
snake and adder, and on account of a certain subtlety he availeth as 
judge It is surely true and Reuben is right. If we punish the dreamer, 
so that the dreams become masterless and powerless, we thereby ex- 
pose ourselves to the wrath of the self-willed and invoke upon us 
the vengeance of the unjust. There is no gainsaying it But so,” saith 
Dan, “we must run the risk, for there is naught imaginable that could 
be worse or even as bad as the fulfilling of the dream. For in any case 
self-will will have lost, let it rage and storm as it will, and the dreams 
shall seek their dreamer in vam We must act, for only the accom- 
plished deed instructeth Hath not Jacob too suffered this and that for 
his deceitfulness and found Laban’s service no matter for laughter on 
account of Esau’s bitter tears^ Yet he hath endured, for he carried off 
the main advantage, that is the blessing, it was put aside and in safety, 
and no God, whoever he was, could have done aught against him 
however much he would. One must endure tears and revenge for the 
sake of the good, for what is put aside and in safety, that cometh 
not again. . . 

Here his speech, which had begun so subtly, began to wander* But 
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Rcubcii answ crcd, and it \t’as strange to see that man, strong like a 
tree in sticngth, turn pale and white. 

“Thou has spoken, Dan, and mayst now be silent For we have 
gone thence and departed from the father’s hearth And our annoy- 
ance IS afar fioni us and in safety, and in safety we sit at Dothan, five 
da\ s distant, and all that is an accomplished deed.” 

And then, aftci all these speeches, they let their heads droop low, 
almost between their knees, w'hich .stood up high as they squatted on 
their haunches, and thcie they crouched round the ashes of their 
fire, like ten sheaves of misery. 

JOSKl’II IS THROWN INTO THE PIT 

Now It happened that Asher, Zilpah’s son, with curiosity unquenched 
even by aflliction, peered out over his knees so that his eyes roved 
ac ross the plain And alar off in the morning light he saw something 
glitter like a flash oi silver, which disappeared and came again, some- 
times m a single flash, sometimes two or more close together. 

Asher jogged his brother Gad as they sat next each other, pointed 
out the will-o’-thc-\v isp, and asked him what it meant They shaded 
their eyes to look and gestured their surprise, the others saw and 
heard, and those who sat with their backs to the plain turned lound 
to gaze, following the direction of Asher’s eyes, until at last all the 
brothers had lifted their heads and peered out together at a shimmer- 
ing figure which was moving toward them. 

“One Cometh, all shining,” Judah spoke. But after they had waited 
awhile for the figure to come nearer, Dan answered 

“It IS not a man, it is a boy.” 

And with one accord their sunburnt faces all went ashen as Reu- 
ben’s had done a little time before, and their hearts beat with a wild 
and rapid rhythm, like drums, so that a hollow concerted drumming 
noise arose in the breathless stillness. 

Joseph came on across the plain, directly toward them, in his coat 
of many colours, and his garland resting on his veiled head. 

They did not believe it. They sat with their thumbs in their checks, 
fingers before their mouths, elbows on their knees, and stared out 
over their fists with starting eyes at the approaching illusion They 
hoped they weie dreaming, yet feared to find it so. Some of them, 
even, in a confusion of fear and hope, refused to believe their eyes 
when the oncoming figure smiled and spoke, and there was no more 
doubt. 

“Yea, verily, and greetings to you all,” he said in his very voice, and 
came close up to them. “It is indeed I. I am come for our father’s 
sake on Hulda, the she-ass, to look after things with you and to — ” 
he stopped, disconcerted. They sat without word or stir and stared, 
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a sinister group, like men bewitched But as they so sat — although 
there was no sunrise and no sunset which might have painted their 
faces, yet these grew red as the twisted trunks of the trees at their 
backs, red as the desert, dark red as the star in the sky, and their eyes 
looked as though blood would spurt out He stepped back. There 
arose and swelled a thunderous roar, that bull’s roar of the twins, 
which made one’s inwards to quake, and with a long-drawn shriek as 
from tortured gullets, a furiously exultant yell of rage and hate and 
sudden release, they all ten sprang up as one man and flung them- 
selves savagely upon him. 

They fell upon him as the pack of hungry wolves falls upon the 
prey, their blood-blinded lust knew no pause or consideration, it 
was as though they would tear him into fourteen pieces at least. 
Rending, tearing apart, tearing off — upon that they were bent, to 
their very marrow “Down, down, down*” they panted with one 
voice. It was the ketonet they meant, the picture-robe, the veil It 
must come off, and that was not so easy, for it was wound about 
him and fastened at head and shoulder, and they were too many for 
the deed They got in each other’s way, one thrust another away 
from the victim as he flew and fell and bounded among them The 
blows meant for him showered upon themselves — though he indeed 
received a plenty as well His nose bled almost at once, and one eye 
was closed with a great blue weal. 

But the confusion served Reuben’s ends, as he towered among them 
shrieking. “Down, down,” with the rest. He used the immemorial 
tactics of those who wish to control a savage mob and keep a grip 
upon the course of events* he took part with apparent zeal in the 
fray, in order to prevent the worst from coming to pass. He dealt 
out blows while feigning to receive them, all the while cuffing and 
pushing those nearest Joseph, protecting him as best he might when 
they were about to strike him and tear off his robe. He aimed par- 
ticularly at Levi, on account of the crook in his hands, blundering 
against it as often as he could. But despite all Reuben’s manoeuvres, 
Joseph was served worse than the petted youth could ever have 
dreamed possible. He reeled half-dazed, with his head drawn down 
between his shoulders, and his elbows spread against the hail-storm 
of brutality, descending out of a blue sky, which horribly seemed not 
to care where it struck, but beat down upon him, cutting into very 
little pieces his trust, his whole notion of the world, his conviction 
that everybody must love him more than themselves, as though it 
were a law of nature. 

“Brothers,” he stammered, with the blood streaming down his chin 
from his nose and his bruised lips, “what are you — ” A rude blow, 
which Reuben failed to fend off, knocked the words from his mouth. 
Another, landing in the pit of the stomach, between the ribs, made 
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him collapbc and disappear beneath the pack 1 cannot deny, lather 
I must emphatically say, that this upiising of the sons of Jacob, how- 
ever much justice they had on then side, was a most sliamclul i elapse 
into savagery. They sank below the level of the human and availed 
themselves of their teeth, being otherwise busy with then hands, to 
rear his mother’s garment from the body of the bleeding, reeling lad. 
Tliey weie not dumb at the woik, they said other things besides 
“Down, down, down'” They were like labouicis pulling and heav- 
ing and with monotonous cites subduing themselves to the common 
task, bringing up biokcn words out of the depths of then hate to feed 
their rage and stave off thought. “Bow down, bow dow'ii, thou sav- 
cst^” “Look after things, wilt thou, thou thoin in the flesh, thou lin- 
gering sickness' There for thy dreams'” And their unhappy victim' 

To him the most horrible and incredible thing of all was what 
happened to the ketovet. That was worse, crueller, even, than all 
this howling honor about him. Desperately he tried to protect the 
gaiment and keep the remnants and rums of it still upon him Set’cral 
times he cried out “My coat' My coat'” and even after he stood 
naked, still begged them like a girl to spare it Yes, he was naked, ioi 
the violence of the biothers’ onslaught not only earned off the veil, 
but shift, loincloth, and mjTtlc wreath lay in tatteis beside it on the 
moss, while blows rained down upon his naked flesh and he sought as 
best he could to ward them off w'lth his arms “Bow down, bow 
down' Take that for thy dreams'” Big Reuben did what he could to 
keep them off by behaving as though the others prevented him from 
coming at the victim and dealing his blows. “Thou thorn m the flesh, 
thou lingering sickness!” he cried out with the rest. But also he cried 
out something else, w'hich occurred to him on the spur of the mo- 
ment, cried It loud and repeatedly, in order that they might all hear 
It and be guided in their blind rage- “Bind him, bind him' Tic his 
hands and feet!” It was a new suggestion, invented in haste to a good 
end: namely, to set a definite goal to this otherwise incalculable busi- 
ness and introduce a brcathing-.spacc, m the which big Reuben, as 
he feverishly prayed, might avert the worst They would not strike 
Joseph while they were busy binding him; and when he lay bound, 
that would be a temporary gratification, a stage at which they might 
stand off and consider what next. Such was Reuben’s hasty calcula- 
tion. And thus with desperate zeal he proposed his expedient, as 
though he were indicating the one and only useful and reasonable 
plan and a.s though anyone was a fool who did not hearken to it. 
“There — that for thy beams'” he shrieked. “Bind him — bind him' 
You fools! What a senseless revenge! Instead of hitting me, bind 
him. Is there no rope’” he cried once more with all his strength. 

Yes, Gaddiel for one wore a length round his waist; and he took 
it off. As their heads were empty, mere was room in them for Reu- 
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ben’s words. They bound the naked lad, bound his arms and legs 
with one long piece of cord, trussed him up properly while he 
moaned and groaned, and Reuben assisted zealously at the work. 
When It was done, he stepped back and wiped off his sweat with a 
gasp, as if he had worked harder than any. 

The others stood there, their lust for battle slaked for the present, 
panting, inactive, dazed Before them lay Rachel’s son, in grievous 
state. He lay on his bound arms, with the back of his head buried in 
the grass, his knees drawn up stiffly, his ribs going in and out, all 
bludgeoned. Moss and dirt clung to his body, it was slobbered with 
the foam of his brothers’ fury, and across it ran in winding streams 
the red juice which gushes out of beauty when its surface is marred. 
His undamaged eye now gazed terror-struck at his murderers, now 
closed spasmodically in a reflex action against fresh violence. 

The evil-doers stood getting then wind, they exaggerated their 
breathlessness in order to cover the lack of counsel, of which, as rea- 
son returned, they were slowly aware They, like Reuben, wiped off 
their sweat with the backs of their hands, they puffed out their lips 
and made faces expressive of justified revenge, as who should say 
“Whatever we have done, can any reproach us for it^” They said 
the same in words. They panted out words justifying themselves in 
each other’s eyes or before any court in the world “Cuckoo^ Thorn 
in the flesh ^ But we have shown him, we have cast him out^” “Could 
one credit it^ Cometh here — here before us, in his coat — before our 
eyes — to look after things — but we’ve looked after them — so he’ll 
not forget it^” — and all the while there was stirring within them a 
horror and shuddering, which all their words were meant to quiet. 
And if the horror and shuddering were looked at nearly, it would 
turn out to be — the thought of Jacob 

Great God, what had they done with the father’s lamb — to what 
state had they brought the youthful heir of the departed RacheP 
How would the master of words behave when he knew or learned it, 
how would they stand before him and what would happen to them^ 
Reuben thought of Bilhah. Simeon and Levi thought of Shechem and 
of Jacob’s wiath and now he had come down upon them when they 
returned from their heroic deeds Naphtali, Naphtali especially, found 
It a present consolation that Jacob was five days away and entirely 
unsuspecting Yes, for the first time Naphtali realized as a blessing 
the power of space, which separates and spares. But they all realized 
that the blessing could not be preserved. Jacob must presently hear 
all When Joseph came again before his eyes, the storm of emotion, 
the rolling thunder of his words, the flashing lightning of his curses 
— the brethren could not escape nor yet endure them. Grown men as 
they were, they were frightened like children, possessed with the fear 
of the curse in itself, and in all its meaning and consequence. Cursed 
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rhev would he, one and all, because they had raised their hand against 
the lamb; and now the young hypocrite w^ould definitely be exalted 
above them as the chosen heir They w'oiild actually have themselves 
to thank for the fulfilment of those shameful dreams, precisely that 
which God walled would have been bioiight about by this actom- 
plisiicd fact They perceived that big Reuben had made fools of them 
w iih his advice Here they stood, and there lay the thief of the bless- 
ing, pretty well punished indeed, and bound — but w^as that really an 
attomplishcd fact^ It w’’ould be diffeient if Joseph never did come 
before his father’s eyes again, if something final and conclusive hap- 
pencil to him. The calamity and the lamentation wxiiild be even 
gicatcr, oi couisc — too great to think on. But — somehow^ or other 
*— It W'ould pass. Stopping half-way, even so they were guilty If they 
went on, thc\' needed not to be. All this WTiit thiough their heads 
as they stood — tin ough Reuben’s too He could not help rccogni/uig 
the situation 1 fe had brought the brawl to a halt wnth a shiewdncss 
which came fiom his hcait But his reason told him that to(^ much 
had happened for it to stop thcic. That more had to happen, and vet 
on no account and at no price must happen — this it w'as w Inch made 
fnm giddy Big Reuben’s smcwvy features had never before worn that 
liafllcd, sullen look 

Isach moment he feaicd they w^ould voice the inevitable — and he 
had no answ’cr. Then they voiced it, and he heard. One of them said 
It — no matter wiio, since they must all be thinking the same thing* 
must aw*ay ” 

*Aw'ay,” nodded Reuben wnth gnm confinnation. “Thou sayest it. 
But thou sayest not w here ” 

“Awmv altogether,” answered the voice “He must go down to the 
pit and be no moic. Long time he ought not to have been, now cer- 
tainly he must be no more ” 

“I agree,” responded Reuben with bitter scorn. “And then come 
w^e before Jacol), his father, wathout him. ‘Where is the boy^’ he 
will ask ‘He is no more,’ w*c answ*cr But if he ask ‘Why is "he no 
more,’ then we answer. ‘We have killed him.’ ” 

They were silent. 

“No",” said Dan, “not so Brothers, hear me, I am called serpent 
and adder, and a certain subtlety is not to be denied me Thus wull 
we do. We will put him in the "pit, down in the dry well here, half 
choked, m which is no water. There lieth he in safety and put away, 
and will sec wdiat his dreams bring him to. But before Jacob we must 
lie and speak with assurance* ‘We have not seen him and know not 
whether he still is or is not. If not, then m any case a ravening beast 
hath devoured him, oh woe, alas*’ We must add ‘Oh woe’ for the 
sake of the lie.” 

“Be quiet,” said Naphtali, “he lieth close at hand and heareth us.” 
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“No matter,” answered Dan “He will tell no one. That he heareth 
It IS one reason more that he may not go from here, even before that 
he could not, but now everything goeth together. We can speak as 
we like before him, for he is already as good as dead.” 

A cry came from Joseph, he wailed out of his breast stretched taut 
under his bonds on which the tender red nipples stood out. He wept 
“Can you hear it and not pity>” Reuben asked 
“Of what avail is that, Reuben^” answered him Judah, “and what 
talkest thou of pity, though the rest of us may feel it as well as thou? 
Doth his weeping in this hour blot it out that he hath been a shame- 
less toad all his days and stank to heaven and hath supplanted us with 
the father with most shameless guile? Doth pity avail against neces- 
sity and is It a good reason why he should go from hence and tell all? 
What good to talk of pity, even if it be felt? Hath he not already 
heard how we shall he before Jacob? That is enough to end his life, 
that he hath heard it, and whether with or without pity Dan spoke 
the truth he is as good as dead.” 

“Thou art right,” said Reuben then. “Let us throw him in the pit.” 

Again Joseph wailed piteously 

“But he still weepeth,” one of them reminded them. 

“Must he then not even weep?” cried Reuben. “Let him go weep- 
ing into the pit, what more can you ask?” 

I would fain pass over what was said next, for it would shock our 
modern taste and however delicately put would place the brothers 
or some of them in an exceedingly bad light The truth is that Sim- 
eon and Levi, as well as the downright Gad, offered to make an end 
of the lad without more ado. The twins wanted to do it with their 
staves, hitting out with the full strength of their arms, as Cain had 
done, until he was no more. But Gad asked to be given the job of cut- 
ting his throat quickly with the knife, as Jacob had once done with 
the kid whose skin he needed for the forged blessing. That these sug- 
gestions were made is undeniable, but I am not anxious that the reader 
be finally disgusted with the sons of Jacob, therefore I will not put 
their thoughts into precise words. They uttered them because those 
things had to be said, because, so to speak, they lay in the nature of 
the business. Besides, it was only natural that those best suited to the 
role were they who expressed their readiness and so conformed to 
their myth on earth* namely, the savage twins and the stout Gad. 

But Reuben opposed It is known that he opposed, and would not 
have It happen to Joseph as it had to Abel or to the kid. “To that I 
will not agree,” he said, protesting in his character as Leah’s eldest, 
which despite fall and curse entitled him to a voice. The boy was as 
good as dead, they had said so themselves. He was only sobbing a 
little still, it would suffice to throw him mto the pit. Let them look 
at him and say whether that was still Joseph the dreamer. He was 
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alicady unrccogni/ablc from the punishment, in which he, Reuben, 
had taken pait, and would have done moie had he not been struck 
frfim all sides. But what had happened had been )ust a happening, it 
was not an act, not a deed, you could not call it so. It had come 
about, indeed, through them,* but they had not done it, it had sim- 
ply liappcncd to them Now% how'ever, they w'erc deliberately pio- 
posing, of set puiposc, to commit a crime and raise their hands 
against the boy, they were about to spill their fathci’s blood, whcieas 
up to now It had only flowed. And that was a woild-wide difTer- 
ence, it w'as all the diffeience benyeen an act and an occuriencc, 
and if they did not sec that, then they were short in their undci stand- 
ing Were they, he asked, appointed judges of life and death, to judge 
in their own matter and then carry out the blood-decree as well^ 
No, there should be no shedding of blood, he would not stand for it. 
Wliat icmained to them to do, after w hat had occuircd, was to put 
the boy into the pit and leave the rest to happen. 

'I'lius big Reuben, but nobody believed that he was deceiving him- 
self or that he w as so stoutly convinced of the hard and fast diffcr- 
ence between happening and doing Or that he did not see that put- 
ting Josejih in the pit would be the same as killing him. After a while 
jehudah asked him w'hat it would avail to kill the boy and conceal 
his blood, the question told Reuben nothing new. For all along we 
have looked into Reuben’s heart and seen that his great desire was to 
gam time He could not have said for what, simply time to feed the 
hope that he might save Joseph out of the brethren’s hands and some- 
how' bring him back to his father It was his fear of Jacob which ac- 
tuated him, as well as his crabbed and shamefaced love of the cul- 
piit, they drove him to conceal his thoughts and meditate treason 
against the clan — for it can be called nothing else. Moreover, Reu- 
ben the uastablc had manifold sms to atone for in Jacob’s eyes, on 
account of Bilhah. What if he brought Joseph safe home!* Would 
not then the ancient wrong be more than made good, the curse 
lifted and his first-born-ship be restored^ I do not assume to under- 
stand all Reuben’s thoughts and actions, nor would I minimize the 
motives of his deeds. But need it belittle them to guess that in his 
secret heart he hoped both to save and to vanquish Rachel’s son^ 

In any case his words met with scarcely any opposition from the 
brothers They were willing to refrain and to let events decide. Prob- 
ably they would have preferred that the “happenings” should have 
continued and led in one blind thnist to the goal they sought. But 
to continue deliberately and to shed blood, to “act” now that a pause 
for reflection had intervened — nobody wanted to do that, not even 
the twins, however savage, nor yet Gaddiel, no matter how stoutly 
he spoke. They were all glad, indeed, that their offer about bludgeons 
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and knives had not been taken up, but that Reuben’s authority should 
prevail again first the tying-up, now the pit. 

“Into the pit,” was the word They seized the cord which bound 
Joseph, caught hold here and there, and dragged the poor wietch 
across the field toward the pit at the edge of the pasture-land. Some 
dragged in front, some tugged at the sides, the rest ran behind Reu- 
ben did not run, but moved with a long stride at the tail of the con- 
voy, when a stone lay in the way, a gnarled root or stump or a 
prickly shrub, he lifted the poor soul that he might not suffer need- 
less pain. 

So It was off with Joseph to the pit, with a heigh and a ho, for as 
they went, a fury of merriment seized upon the brethren, the animal 
spirits of men working in unison. They laughed and joked and 
shouted nonsense to each other, as that this was a sheaf which had 
been well bound and now should bow itself into the pit, into the well, 
into the depths. In all this they were venting the relief they felt at 
not being impelled to follow the pattern represented by Abel and the 
kid Besides, it drowned the sound of Joseph’s prayers and lamenta- 
tions “Brothers’ Have pity’” he mumbled with his bruised mouth. 
“What IS It you do^ Stop, stop’ Woe, alas, what will befall me^” 

His moans helped him not at all, on they went at a trot, through 
bush and grass, a long way across country to a mossy slope Here 
some steep, broken steps led down to a walled-in bottom, paved with 
cracked flags The air was cool, and oak scrub and fig trees grew out 
of the ruined walls. They dragged Joseph down the steps, he strug- 
gling desperately in their arms and against his bonds, for he shud- 
dered at the thought of the well that was there and of the hole of 
the well, but even more at the broken, mossy well-stone that lay on 
the flags and was meant to lie over the top But let him struggle and 
weep as he might, his unclosed eye directed in horror into the black- 
ness of the well, they hoisted him to the brink with a heave and a 
ho and tipped him in, to fall who knew how far’ 

It was far enough, though not an abyss, not a bottomless pit. Such 
wells often reach a hundred feet and more down, but this one had 
been long out of use and choked with earth and broken stone — per- 
haps on account of old quarrels about the place It was no more than 
five or SIX fathoms deep if that Certainly too much to climb out of 
with bound limbs But he fell with as much care for life and limb as 
he could, braking here and there with feet and elbows round the 
wall, and moderating his fall to a slipping which landed him fairly 
sound among the rubbish at the bottom, to the discomfiture of all 
sorts of beetles, wood-lice, and other crawling things. While he was 
collecting himself, the brethren did the rest, shouting as they lifted 
the stone at the top and heaved it into place. It was heavy — not one 
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iiMii's \\ 01 k ro loll It on top of the pit, so they <t 11 laid hold and shared 
in the task, h^oi the ancient stone, all green with moss and full five 
foot round, was spiung into two halves., and when they had rolled 
each into place the tw'o did not meet, but yawned, and through the 
uneven gap some light fell into the hole. Joseph looked up at it with 
his one e)e as he lay huddled anyhow, naked and exposed, in the 
depths. 


JOSKPir CRIES OUT OF THE PIT 

Til HR task being done, the brothers sat dowm on the steps of the 
w ell-chamber to rest, some drew bread and cheese out of their gii dies 
and ate Levi, religious m all his savagery, gave them to remember in- 
deed rli.’t one should not eat at the shedding of blood, but they an- 
sweied him that wdiat they had done was to avoid bloodshed. Llpon 
which, Levi ate too. 

riiey luminatcd as they chew'cd For the moment their thoughts 
weie occupied WTth sensations which, though of little importance, 
\ et altogether possessed them their hands and arms, that is, bore the 
memoiy of the contact w'lth Joseph’s bare skin, as they dragged him 
to his ilooin No matter how ungentle the contact had been, now 
that It w as all over, it gave them a retrospective feeling of tenderness 
w Inch was vei y sti ong, however little they understood w hat it meant 
Nobodv' gavc expiession to it by so much as a syllable, and w'hat 
they said conccincd only the fact that Joseph was now safely our of 
the wav, toucther with his dreams, and that they were creatiy light- 
ened thereby. 

“Now he is no more,” said they. That was that, now they could 
sleep, they could sleep in peace, they repeated, the more emphati- 
cally the more uncertain they felt about it. It might be true with 
regard to the dreamer who was gone and could tell the father noth- 
ing. But the thought failed to soothe, for it reminded them of the 
father waiting in vain for Joseph’s home-coming — eternally in vain 
Such a picture, however much security it contained, noways invited 
to slumber. For all the ten, including the savage twins, it was a pic- 
ture full of horror. Their childish fear of Jacob and of the tenderness 
and power of his soul was clear and lively. True, Joseph would never 
be able to accuse them. But they had bought their security by means 
of an offence against their father’s emotions, which it terrified them 
to realize. What they had done to Joseph had its cause in )calousy, 
bur we all know W'hat feeling it is that suffers this distortion. It seems 
little convincing, looking at the slick brutality of the twins, to ascribe 
any such feeling to them; and precisely on this ground it is that I do 
not make any positive statements. There arc cases where only half- 
words will serve. 

So they mused and blinked as they chewed, feeling on hands and 
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arms the memory of the softness of Joseph’s flesh Their reflections 
were not light, and they were further weighted by the weeping and 
begging that rose faintly out of the pit. After the fall he had so far 
gathered himself together as to realize the need of crying out, and 
he implored them from below 

‘‘Brothers, where are you^ Ah, go not away, leave me not alone in 
the pit. It IS so earthy and so horrible. Brothers, have pity and save 
me still out of the night of this pit where I perish. I am your brother 
Joseph Brothers, hide not your ears from my sighs and cryings, for 
you do falsely to me Reuben, where art thou^ Reuben, I cry thy 
name from below in the pit You have all misunderstood, you have 
misunderstood, dear brothers, so help me still and save my life I 
came to you on our father’s account five days’ journey on Hulda the 
white ass, to bring you presents, ears of corn and fruit cakes. Ah, 
how It hath all gone wrong ^ The man is to blame that it went wrong, 
the man who led me Brothers in Jacob, hearken and understand me, 
I came not to you to see how things were, for I am but a child. I 
came to bow before you with decorum and the forms of courtesy 
and to ask after your welfare, that you should return home to our 
father Brothers’ the dreams . . was I so unmannerly as to relate 
my dreams^ Believe me, I have only told quite modest dreams by 
comparison with what I could have, but not this was it I wanted to 
say Oh, oh, my bones, my sinews right and left, and all my limbs! 
I thirst, brothers, the child thirsteth, for he hath lost much blood, and 
all through a mistake Are ye yet there^ Am I already quite forsaken^ 
Reuben, let me hear thy voice. Tell them that I will say nothing if 
they will but spare my life. Brothers, I know you think you must 
leave me in the pit, otherwise I would tell But by the God of Abra- 
ham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, by the heads of your mothers and 
by Rachel’s head, my little mother’s, I swear that I will not tell for 
ever and ever, if you let me out of the pit but this one time.” 

“He would tell, of a certainty, if not today, then tomorrow,” mut- 
tered Judah between his teeth, and there was none who did not share 
this view, Reuben not excepted, however much it might conflict with 
his wavering hopes and plans. But so much the more must he keep 
these secret and assert the contrary, therefore he hollowed his hands 
about his mouth and called 

“If thou art not quiet we will throw down stones upon thee that 
shall kill thee entirely, for we will hear no more of thee, thou art 
sped ” 

When Joseph heard this and recognized Reuben’s voice, he was 
terrified and ceased to speak and they might sit undisturbed and taste 
their fear of Jacob Of course, if they had meant to prolong their 
self-imposed exile and live in lasting discord with their father, then 
they need not have troubled themselves over the agony of waiting 
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•ind long despair which was hovering over Jacob’s head But the truth 
was cxactlv’ the opposite The casting awav' of Joseph could ser\ c one 
only puiposc that of removing the obstacle between them and the 
fathci’s hcait Upon that they were childishly bent The trouble was 
that they had been diucn to extremes in order to win this soft but 
iiiightv lieai t foi then ow n. This was the point of view under w'hich 
they at all times saw the affair Not punishment of Joseph’s presump- 
tion, they weic of one mind m thinking, not yet revenge, noi even, 
in the first instance, the obliteration of the dreams, was their mam 
concern What they thought of was how to smooth then path to 
their father’s heai t. I'his now w'as done, and they w ould return — 
w ithout Joseph, as they had set out. Where w'as hc^ Tie had been 
sent after them And thus sent, to those who by their departure 
had demonstrated that they could not stand him, their return with- 
out him would look veiy suspicious Ccitamly Jacob would ha\e 
an aw ful right to (juestion them They might shrug their shotil- 
dets in reply AVeic they then brother’s keepers? Of coiiise not, 
but the answer would not satusfy Jacob’s piercing, mistrustful ga.ie 
which he would diiect upon them relentlessly, while they con- 
tinued to be witnesses of his tortured expectancy and of the pro- 
longed despair which in the nature of things must be its only is- 
sue It was a penance before which they quailed. On the other hand, 
were they to slop away until all hope had died and waiting had given 
way to the know ledge that Joseph w'otild never return? That would 
last long, for the stout-heai ted can bear long suspense, and besides 
in the incantimc the question might easily answer itself and become 
a ctiisc for them all. No, it was clear that they must once and for all 
establish the fact that Joseph would not come back, that alone could 
clear their skirts. Their minds w'ere all busy with these thoughts, but 
snakc-and-adder Dan brought to them spekh He combined his own 
earlier idea of telling the old man that a wild beast had killed Joseph 
with Gad’s reminder of the lad which Jacob had killed to obtain the 
blessing; and he said- 

“Hear me, brothers, for I have power to judge and I know what 
wc should do For we shall take a beast of the flock and cut its throat 
and let the blood run out. But in the blood of the beast we shall dip 
the accursed thing, the coat of many colours, Rachel’s bridal garment 
that both all m rags Bring we it before Jacob and say to him ‘This 
have we found on the ground, torn and covered with blood. Is it 
not thy son’s garment?’ Then may he draw his conclusion from the 
state of the garment, and it will be as when a shepherd showeth 
to the master the remains of the sheep that a lion hath slam; thus 
is he cleansed and needeth not to swear himself free from guilt.” 

“Hush,” muttered Judah, shuddering. “For he can hear what you 
say under the stone and can understand what we shall do.” 
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“What harm in that^” Dan retorted. “Shall I whisper and mutter 
for his sakc^ It hath naught to do with his life, it is our affair, but no 
longer his. Thou forgettest that he is as good as dead and done for. 
When he hath understood that and also this that I now say with my 
natural voice, then everything is settled Never have we been able 
to speak freely and without caution when he was amongst us, for 
we well knew that he would tell the father and then we had to 
pay But now at last we have him amongst us as oui brother, whom 
w c trust and he may hear everything we say — it maketh me to feel 
that I should like to throw a kiss to him there in the pit. But what 
think you all of my idea^” 

They were about to speak, but Joseph lifted up his voice once 
more, imploring them from the pit not to do it 

“Brothers,” he cried, “do not that with the beast and the robe, treat 
not the father so, for he will not survive it Ah, I beg you not for 
myself, for body and soul are broken in me and I lie in the grave. 
But spare our father and bring him not the bloody garment — it 
w^ould kill him. Ah, hadst thou heard how he warned me in anxious- 
ness about the lion, when he found me alone by night, and now it 
\\ ill be that a lion hath eaten me Had you seen the care with which 
he prepared me for the journey and I indifferently endured his con- 
cern’ Woe is me, it is most likely unwise that I speak to you of his 
love of me, but what shall I do, dear brothers, and how counsel my- 
self that I do not vex you^ Why after all is my life involved with 
his, that I cannot adjure you to spare his without begging for my 
own^ Ah, dear brothers, hear my weeping and do no violence to 
his suffering by showing him the bloody robe, for his gentle soul 
will bear it not and he will be stricken to the earth ” 

“Nay,” Reuben said, “that is more than I can stand, it is unbear- 
able.” He stood up. “Let us move farther away, if you like, one 
cannot talk with him wailing, nor think for his crying out of the 
depths. Come to the huts ” He said it angrily, they might think he 
had gone pale with rage But actually his pallor was due to his having 
agreed in his heart with what the boy had said. He, too, realized that 
Jacob, at sight of the robe, would literally be struck to the earth 
But more than that, Joseph’s words had impressed it upon Reuben 
that the lad, m his hour of need, was mindful of their father and 
pleaded with the brethren on his behalf and for himself only for the 
father’s sake. But was he perhaps pretending as of old^ No, no, this 
time It was different. This was another Joseph who cried out from 
beneath the stone from the one whom he once had shaken by the 
shoulder to awaken him from vanity and folly. What the shaking had 
not achieved the fall into the pit had done* Joseph was aroused, he 
pleaded for the father-heart, he mocked no more, but felt distress 
and remorse. The discovery strengthened big Reuben’s vacillating 
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pill pose, while at the same time it made him more acutely sensitive 
ol Its helpless and hopeless chaiacter 
'! hence his palloi, as he got up and suggested to them all to go 
with him awaN irom the place w'herc Joseph was buried They fol- 
low eil him, they went from thence, to gather up the rags of the veil 
on the spot of the heating, to bring them to the tents and there to 
tall c counsel over Dan’s iiJca. So Joseph w'as left alone. 

IN THE PIT 

1 Iis soul was anguished to icmain alone in the grave, for some time 
he w ailed aftet the brothers and imploied them not to leave him. Yet 
he seal cel v knew what he cried out, his actual thoughts were not 
w irh these mechanical and superficial piayers and lamentations but far 
below them, while lower down again were others yet mote I'eal, like 
then undei tones and ground-basses, so that the Avhole was like a 
moling music, peipendicularly composed, which his spirit was 
occupied in conducting on all three levels. This preoccupation was 
w hat caused him to commit the blunder of telling the brethren that 
he had only told them comparatively modest dreams, considering 
those othcis which he had also dreamed No one m his light senses 
could ei'cn for a moment think that the remark w'as calculated to 
soften their heaits; but an absent and preoccupied mind might have 
done so, and thus w'as it with Joseph. 

Much had gone on within him, even since that astonishing and 
hoi rible moment w hen the brethren fell upon him like wolves and he 
had looked into theit faces distorted by fury and hate, out of the 
eve w Inch they had not closed at once with their fists. Their faces 
had been veiy ncat to him while they with nails and teeth tore the 
picture-robe from his body — frightfully near, and the hatred winch 
he had read therein had been the greatest torture and the mam cause 
of the horror he felt at the onslaught Certainly he had quaked with 
fear and wept for pain under their blow's, but fear and pain W'crc 
quite pcimcatcd with the pity he felt for the torturing hatred which 
he read in the mask-1 ike faces, dripping with sweat, that rose 
and fell and were thrust into his own. But pity for a pain the source 
of w’hich we must recognize to be ourselves comes close to being 
remorse. Reuben’s intuition had been quite right this time Joseph 
had been so rudely shaken that his eyes were opened and he saw w hat 
he had done — and that he had done it While he was flung hither 
and thither among their raging fists, while his robe was tom off, 
while he lay hound, and during his penitential journey to the well- 
house, amid all his daze of horror his thoughts had never once stood 
still. They had not paused upon the frightful present, but sped back 
over a past in which all this, hidden to his blissful self-conceit though 
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partly and presumptuously known to it, had been preparing itself the 
while 

My God, the brothers’ To what had he brought them^ For he did 
understand that he had brought them to this through manifold and 
great mistakes which he had committed in the assumption that every- 
body loved him more than themselves — this assumption which he 
believed and yet did not actually quite believe, but according to 
which he had always acted and which had brought him — as he now 
clearly and distinctly recognized — to the pit. In the brothers’ dis- 
torted and sweating masks he had read clearly with his one eye that 
the premise had gone beyond human power and over a long period 
had strained their souls and given them great suffering, until now at 
last the final issue had been reached in this end, so frightful for him 
and doubtless for them too. 

Alas, poor brothers’ What must they have borne before in des- 
peration they laid hold on the father’s lamb and actually threw it into 
the pit’ Into what a state had they thereby brought themselves — to 
say nothing of his own, which was hopeless, as he shudderingly con- 
fessed himself It was not credible that he would hold his tongue if 
he were restored to his father. He could never make them believe it, 
he could not believe it And so they must leave him in the grave, to 
perish there, there was nothing else for it This he saw; yet wonder- 
ful to say, horror at his own impending fate left him room in his soul 
for pity for his murderers. We know this to be true. Joseph was quite 
aware, he admitted it to himself openly and honourably as he sat at 
the bottom of the well, that the unashamed presumption which had 
been the guiding principle of his life had been a game in which he 
himself had not seriously believed nor could have done, that, for one 
thing, he ought never to have told his brothers his dreams. It had been 
impossibly and incredibly tactless. He even realized that he had actu- 
ally known this all the time — and yet he had done it. Why^ That 
he did not know. Apparently, that he might be destroyed. But at the 
bottom of his heart Joseph did not believe it. Privately he was con- 
vinced that God looked further than the pit, that He had far-reach- 
ing thmgs in mind as usual and had His eye upon some distant pur- 
pose, in the service of which he, Joseph, had been made to drive the 
brethren to the uttermost. They were being sacrificed to the future, 
and he suffered for them, however badly things went with himself. 
They would send their father the robe, unhappy men, after they had 
dipped it in the blood of the kid in lieu of his own, and Jacob would 
be struck to the earth. At the thought Joseph was moved to start up, 
to protect his father from the sight — with the only result of course 
that he felt shooting pains through and through him, sank back m 
his bonds agamst the stones of the well, and began once more to 
weep. 
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I fc had an agony of leisure in which to ^\'cep, to feel anguish, re- 
morse, and pity, and despairing of his life, vet in his inmost being 
to believe m the \\ ise and healing future purposes of God For, fnght- 
ful as It IS to think oi it, he was to lemain three days in the pit, three 
da\s and nights in his bonds, naked and exposed, in diit and eaith 
mould, among ci aw ling w'orms, without bite or sup, without con- 
solation or any icasonablc hope of ever reaching the light again I, 
who tel! It, must take care that 1 paint it as it w'as, that I nuke clear 
what It meant for Jacob’s little son, who had never imagined that 
fate could be so harsh how dismally the hours passed, till his scrap 
of das'light died in the ciack between the stones and a pitying star 
sent dow'n its diamond lay into the grave, how' the pale daw'n tw ice 
came, abode, and went again, how he constantly peered up in the 
twilight at the lound walls of his house to sec whether there were 
footholds in the broken wall, or crevices made by pushing roots — 
but his bonds, and the stone well-cover, each by itself and ceitainly 
together, quenched eveiy hope m the bud, how he tw'istcd himself 
about in the coids to find an easier postuie, which quickly became 
even worse than the other, how thirst and hunger tortured him and 
the emptiness of his stomach gave him burning sensations in his back, 
how like the sheep he soiled himself with his own filth and theicin 
nestled and shivered till his teeth chattered I am greatly concei ned 
to give a lively and e.xact picture of this all-embracing unpleasantness; 
at the same tune I must lie careful to cling to reality and not let my 
imagination get the upper hand and lose itself m empty emotion 
Reality is sobci — precisely m its character as reality. At grips with 
the actual and undeniable, driven to an understanding with it, reality 
insists upon our suiting ourselves to the circumstances and adapting 
us without loss of tunc. We aie easily persuaded to call a situation 
unbearable. Our easily aroused humanity protests indignantly, and 
that probably docs the suffcier good, but it becomes a little absurd 
in the face of the redly intolerable. The sympathetic friend’s rela- 
tion to this reality, which is of course not his own, is an unreal and 
sentimental one. He commits an error of the imagination, for the suf- 
ferer, thanks to his suffering, is in a different category. What do we 
really mean by the unbearable, when there is nothing to be done but 
bear it so long as we are in our senses^* 

But young Joseph had not been entirely and clearly in his senses 
for a long time; not since the moment when the brethren had turned 
into wolves before his eyes. The storm which then broke over him 
had numbed him very much, effecting those palliations which the un- 
bearable needs in order to be borne. The beatings he had received 
had dulled his feeling, as had that unbelievable conveyance into the 
well. His situation was certainly desperate, but at least it had put a 
period to those frightful shocks and produced a sort of equilibrium. 
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However objectionable his present state, it had the advantage oi se- 
curity Buried in the womb of the earth he needed not to feai further 
violence and had time to pursue his labouring thoughts — for these at 
times almost made him forget his physical sufferings and dangers 
And his security (if we may use the word with reference to almost 
certain death — but why not, since death is at all times certain and yet 
we feel secure), his feeling of security then, inclined him to sleep 
His exhaustion was so great that it outweighed all else He fell asleep 
and through long stretches of time knew little or nothing of himself 
When he roused, his astonishment at the refreshment which the sleep 
had brought (for food and sleep can for a while replace each other) 
mingled with a fresh sense of horror that he was still in the pit and 
still in misery Even in sleep he did not entirely lose the sense of 
misery, but its worst rigours did, as it were, manage to relax a little 
The bonds were hard, the cramped position still endured, but even 
they began to relax, on the second and third days the cords had given 
way a little and yielded to the needs of the poor tortured limbs. I say 
all this, once more, to confront our sympathy with the solid reality 
of facts But on the other hand, if I add that Joseph was of course 
growing weaker all the time, it will serve to keep our pity from quite 
dying out, even though I must add that his very weakness was an 
amelioration to his sufferings. From this point of view one might 
almost say that the longer his stay in the pit lasted, the more tolerable 
It was, so that by the end he was scaicely aware of his own misery. 

But his thoughts worked on and on, the body almost forgotten It 
was as though, in the piece of music which we have imagined them 
to represent, those undertones and basses at the bottom came out 
stronger and stronger, thanks to that dreamy weakness of his, until 
at last they almost drowned out the overtones So long as the brethren 
were near, the fear of death had been apparent, as expressed in his 
urgent entreaties and wailings But now they were gone and the cries 
had died away, why was it that Joseph did not shout in hopes of a 
chance rescue^ Because he quite forgot to, absorbed as he was in 
far other trains of thought, having to do with his abrupt downfall, 
with the past and its errors, perhaps ordained by God, but not on 
that account less heavy and grievous 

The garment which the brothers had tom off his body — partly 
With their teeth, shocking to say — played a prominent role in his re- 
flections. That he ought not to have spread himself in it before them, 
nor made his ownership visible to their eyes, above all things that he 
ought not to have appeared before them in it here and now came over 
him so forcibly that he could have beat himself on the head but for 
his bonds. He did so in spirit, but even so he had to confess to himself 
the futility and cunous hypocrisy of the gesture; for now he saw that 
he had always understood the whole thing and yet had so behaved. 
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\\ ith aina/cnicnt he contemplated the riddle of self-destructive arro- 
gance picsented to him by his own c\traoidmary behaviour His wits 
could not cope with the riddle successfully — noi can anyoneV Pci- 
haps because so much of the incalculable is implicit therein, so much 
that is contraiv to reason and even perhaps holy. How he had ticm- 
bled lest Jacob discover the ketonet m the bag — trembled, that is, 
beioie his o\\ n saK ation’ He had deceived his father, taken advantage 
of the old man’s failing memory, and packed the ketonet, but not 
because he had disagiecd with the father as to the cflcct which the 
sight of the \cil would have upon the brothers He had undci stood 
pcifecth and had packed it none the less How^ could he have done 
so- Again, since he had not forgotten to take care for his own dc- 
sfiuction, whv had Jacob forgotten to prevent it^ Another puzzle 
Joseph’s desire to smuggle the coat could not have been stronger than 
the lather’s Io\ ing concern that he should leave it at home. Why had 
not love and aiwietv been strong enough to lemind the old man and 
so to ioil Joseph’s plarP Joseph had succeeded m beguiling away the 
nch gaimcnt from Jacob’s tent, it was partly the effect of the game, 
pa I tl\ because Jacob wanted the child to have the robe, quite as much 
as the latter dcsiicd it. The consequences followed promptly To- 
gether they had biought the lamp to the pit, and now Jacob would 
be struck to caith 

But after that he might w^ell bethink him of the mistakes of the 
past, common to them all — just as Joseph was now doing. The boy 
w^as honest w ith himself he admitted that he had forsw^'orn himself 
w hen he said he w’ould say nothing to Jacob if the brothers released 
him The promise had been born of fear, Joseph knew^ that if the old 
stare of things w'ere lestored — wdiich with some part of his being he 
ardentl)^ desired — he must unavoidably tell all, and the brethren 
w ouk! suffer the consequences. Restoration was out of the question, 
but even if it w'cre not, he was m a way at one with the brethren in not 
w ishmg for it He could almost have returned the kiss which Dan had 
w antec! to throw' to him m the pit, so much did he feel that for the 
first time he w'as really among them as their brother and might hear 
all that they said, might even hear that about the blood of the kid 
w hich should pass for his blood, it did not matter, since he was as 
good as dead and buried already. 

A strong impression had been made upon Joseph by what Dan had 
said: that they might say what they liked before Joseph, since every 
word they uttered only heightened the impossibility of his return 
home, and that it was good to utter them, since each one bound him 
more firmly to the lower world and made of him more and more a 
ghost before whom one shudders, Joseph saw m such words the 
counterpart and inversion of the role which he had played so far in 
life, that of needing to heed nobody because all the world loved him 
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more than they did themselves For it was come to this, that no one 
heeded him at all’ The thought conditioned those undertones and 
basses of his composition, and the weaker he became, the more did 
they sonorously predominate over the overtones. 

But they had begun to play even earlier, at the moment \\ hen the 
undreamed-of became reality, when his provocative conduct had 
called down punishment and he was tossed to and fro like a toy 
amongst the brethren and they had tom the picture-robe with then- 
nails and teeth From that moment on, then, they had been vocal, in 
the midst of that hail of horrifying blows his ear had in good part 
hearkened to them It would be wrong to suppose that under such 
deadly serious circumstances Joseph had stopped playing and dream- 
ing — if one may still speak of his activity as playing and dreaming, 
in this connection. He was a true son of Jacob, the man of thoughts 
and dreams and mystical lore, who always understood what hap- 
pened to him, who in all earthly events looked up to the stars and 
always linked his life to God’s, Granted that Joseph’s way of digni- 
fying his life by attaching it to the higher law and reality was not 
the same as Jacob’s, less spiritual, more shrewdly calculating, yet he 
seriously held that a life and activity without the hall-mark of higher 
reality, which does not base upon the traditionally sacred and support 
Itself thereupon, nor is able to mirror itself in anything heavenly and 
recognize itself therein, is no life or activity at all He was convinced 
that nothing in the lower world would know how to happen or be 
thought of without Its starry prototype and counterpart, and the 
great certainty guiding his life was belief in the unity of the dual, in 
the fact of the revolving sphere, the exchangeability of above and 
below, one turning into the other, and gods becoming men and men 
gods Not for nothing was he the pupil of old Ehezer, who knew how 
to say “I” in such an ample way that Joseph’s eyes grew dim with 
musing as he beheld him The transparency of beine, the character- 
istic recurrence of the prototype — this fundamental creed was in his 
flesh and blood too, and all spiritual digmty and significance seemed 
to him bound up with awareness of it That was as it should be What 
was after all not quite as it should be, but seemed more like a degen- 
erate deviation from the significant and admirable type, was Joseph’s 
inclination to draw advantage from the general prepossession in his 
favour and consciously to impose himself upon those about him. 

From the first moment on he was aware of all this Incredible as 
It may seem, in the thick of the turmoil, in the acutest moment of fear 
and danger of death, he had kept his mental eye open to realities. Not 
that fear and danger grew less thereby; but he actually experienced 
a sort of )oy as well, the pleasure of enlightenment, almost like the 
relief which laughter brings, had illuminated the dark terror in 
his soul* 
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'‘My coat*” he had ciicd out in the anguish of his concern, “tear it 
not, I pray you ” Yes, they had rent it in pieces and toin it off him, 
that wm his mother’s robe and that belonged also to her son, so that 
they wore it by turns and became one, and god and goddess by its 
means Meicilessly had the brethren unveiled him As love unveils 
the hiidc in the bedchamber, thus had their fmy done to him, and 
they had known him naked, so that his frame qiiivcicd yith tlie 
deathly shame. In his mind thoughts of unveiling and of death dwelt 
close together — how^ could he then have helped holding the rags of 
the garment lound him in his fright, begging them to tear it not^ 
Yet no more could he have helped being filled w'lth the joy of under- 
standing, coming to him through association of thought, through the 
conMction of repetition and realization No danger of the flesh and 
the soul could prevent the concentration of his spiiit upon the wxMlth 
of allusion by which the event proclaimed itself as higher reality, as 
a tiansparency of the ancient pattern, as the uppermost turning iin- 
dciniost, m short, as wuitten in the stars And his conccntiation was 
very natural, as the allusions all had to do w ith being and selfhood, 
w ith the vista of his ego winch he had opened to Reuben a little time 
ago to the latter’s amaze and which now' was giowung brighter and 
brighter He had w'cpt and w^ailcd wiien big Reuben had given his 
voice that they should throw him into the pit, yet at the same time 
his reason had laughed as at a joke, the word used was so laden wnth 
allusions the brothers had said. And the monowsyllablc was ca- 

pable of various mtciprctations It meant not only w'ell, but prison; 
not only piison, but the underworld, the kingdom of the dead, so 
that prison and the undcrw^orld w'crc one and the same thought, one 
being only a w^’ord for the other. Again, the well, in its property as 
entrance to the underworld, likewise the round stone w'hich covered 
It, signified death; for the stone covered the round opening as the 
shadow covers the dark moon. In Joseph’s mind the primeval proto- 
type of the death of the planet peeped through the present event, 
the dead moon, which is invisible for three days until its new birth, 
means the death of the gods of light, who must for a time descend 
to the imderwoild. When the horror happened and the brothers 
hoisted him onto the edge of the well and on the margin of the pit, 
so that he must descend below the daylight with all the caution he 
could muster — then his quick mind had clearly understood the alle- 
gory of the star w^hich one evening is a woman and m the morning 
a man and which sinks into the well of the abyss as evening star. 

It was the abyss into which the true son descends, he who is one 
with the mother and wears the robe by turns with her. It was the 
nether-earthly sheepfold, Etura, the kingdom of the dead, where the 
son becomes the lord, the shepherd, the sacrifice, the mangled god. 
Mangled^ They had torn only his lips and his skm here and there. 
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but the robe they had torn off and rent with nails and teeth, those 
red murderers and conspirators, his brothers, and they would dip it 
in the blood of a kid, which should pass for his blood, and they would 
bring It before the father God demanded from the father the sacri- 
fice of the son, for the soft-hearted one, who shuddering had con- 
fessed that he “could not do it ” Poor man, he would have to do it, 
and it was like God that He paid little heed to what man thinks he 
can do 

Here Joseph wept in his transparent misery, presided over by his 
understanding He wept over poor Jacob, who would have to sum- 
mon his endurance, and over the brethren’s confidence in his death. 
He 'vept for weakness and giddiness from the exhalations of the well, 
but the more lamentable his situation became in the course of the 
seventy-two hours which he spent here below, the more clearly the 
undertones of his thoughts came out, the more deceptively his pres- 
ent mirrored itself m its heavenly prototype, so that by the end he 
no longer distinguished the heavenly from the earthly at all and in 
the dreamy self-satisfaction of death saw only the unity of the dou- 
ble. We may with justice regard that as a device of nature to tide 
him over the unbearable For the natural hope, to which life clings 
up to the last, needs a reasonable justification, and Joseph found it m 
this identification Indeed it extended beyond his life, his hope that 
he would not finally perish but somehow be saved out of the pit. For, 
literally speaking, he gave himself up for dead. Theie was the breth- 
ren’s confidence, there was the bloody robe, which Jacob should re- 
ceive. The pit was deep, and return to his former life was inconceiv- 
able — a thought as monstrous as that the evening star might return 
out of the abyss wherein it was sunk, and the shadow be withdrawn 
from the dark moon, that it should again be full But the conception 
of the death of the planet, the darkening and setting of the sun, whose 
habitation becomes the lower world, included likewise the idea of 
reappearance, new light, resurrection. And therein Joseph’s natural 
hope that he might live justified itself by faith. It was not a hope that 
he might return out of the grave into his former life, yet by its means 
the grave was defeated. Joseph cherished it not only for itself and 
for Its own sake but for the poor old man at home, whom he had 
brought down into the pit together with himself and who would be 
stricken to the earth It would probably be after the son’s death that 
Jacob would receive the bloody robe But if only the father could 
have faith beyond death according to the ancient hope, then, thought 
Joseph m the grave, the blood of the beast would be taken as once 
It had been, for the blood of the son. 
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Chapter VI 

THF. STONF BEFORE THE GRAVE 


THE TSIIMAETITFS 

Ml \ came from Gilead, from the Fast and beyond the river, rocking 
along on rhcir camels, four or five, with a few extia pack-animals 
laden with wares, and with slaves and camel-hoys bringing their num- 
bci up to eight or ten They wcic travelling merchants, at home nei- 
ther lieie nor in the place whence they came, strange men, very 
blown of face and hands, with felt circlets round their head-cloths, 
each wrapped in a burnous wath diagonal stupes, they had sharp 
e\'es, show ing the wiittcs they rolled them observantly round One 
of their number, wlio rode at the head of the tram, was of dignified 
age, a thick-lipped boy m a wdaitc cotton garment led his animal on 
a long lem, while the master sat m the high saddle, his head consid- 
ennglv on one side, with his hands, wTapped m his mantle, resting on 
the saddle-bow^ It was clear that he was the head of the party. The 
others w’cre his nephew, son-in-law, and sons. 

What manner of men were thcsc> That can be told in general, and 
also WTth some precision. They lived m the south of the Edom-Scir 
country, at the edge of the Arabian desert, on the Egyptian side. 
Their domain, W'hich was a passage and crossing into the land of mud, 
w^as called Mi7raim, another name for Egypt. But it w^as also called 
Muzri, in another dialect Mosar, or even Midian, after the son of 
Abram and Keturah, It was a colony of the people of Ma’in, farther 
south, near the land of incense, who traded between Arabia and the 
kingdom of beasts and of the dead; they had fixed market in west- 
ern Canaan and the land of the two rivers and at Muzn, w^ent to and 
fro wnth w^rcs betw^ecn the peoples, and convoyed all the state and 
roval caravans between one country and another. 

In other words, our travellers w^cre Ada’onitcs from Ma’in, or Mi- 
nttans, called Midianites. But since one scarcely distinguished between 
Mcdnn and Midian, Abraham’s sons by his desert concubine Keturah, 
they might be called Medanim as well as Midianites — it made no 
difference to them. Even if you gave them the generic name of all 
desert folk, taking not Keturah but Hagar the Egyptian as their fore- 
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mother and simply called them Ishmaelites, they had no objection 
either It was of no importance to them what people called them and 
who they were, the main point for them was that they existed and 
could trade to and fro on the trade routes. Indeed there was some 
reason to call the old man and his companions Ishmaelites, for as 
men of Muzri they were half Egyptian, as had been the fiery and 
beautiful youth named Ishmael. You might, loosely speaking, say 
that they were descended from him. 

This was no royal or state caravan coming on from the East — by 
no means They were private travellers, bound on their own busi- 
ness, and without ostentation. They had been marketing their wares 
on the hither side of the Jordan, at the fairs which were held on feast- 
days They sold Egyptian linens, coarse and fine, also pretty glass 
trifles of various kinds, taking in exchange, with a good profit to 
themselves, all sorts of sweetmeats, balsams, incense, and gums And 
if on this side of the river they managed to acquire some of the na- 
tive products, such as honey and mustard, a camel-load of pistachios 
and almonds, they would be well content As for their route, they 
were as yet undecided whether to follow the road running north 
and south which ran along the crest of the mountain and would take 
them by way of Urusalim and Hebron to Gaza by the sea, or whether 
they would do better first to keep to the north and east and then by 
way of the Megiddo plain reach the coast and follow along it to 
their country, which was a passage and a crossing into the land of 
Egypt. 

It was past midday when they entered the valley, the old man in 
the lead, the others behind him in a row. They intended to see 
whether the people of Dothan were holding a fair where they could 
do business They let their animals pace along on low ground which 
fell away into a mossy slope. And their quick eyes spied below them 
the ruined steps and the masonry among the thickets The old man, 
crooking his neck, saw it first, he pointed it out to the others, made 
them stop, and sent down the youth m the cap to spy out the place, 
for travellers such as these are explorers and inquisitive by nature and 
must see all there is to see. 

The boy was not gone long, he simply jumped down and sprang 
up again and announced with his thick lips that a covered well was 
below 

“If It be covered and hidden,” said the old man shrewdly, “then 
It will be worth looking into The people of the land hereabouts are 
jealous and stingy, I think it is possible that the well hath water of 
unusual coolness and freshness — we can use it and take our vessels 
full; I see nobody who could hinder us, moreover, why are we 
called Ishmaelites if we may not take what we can in defiance of 
their jealousy^ Take a skin and some bottles and let us go down.” 
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llacy did ns he bade them, for he was their leader They made 
their animals he down, untied the vessels, and climbed doun into the 
\\ cll-cham[)cr uncle, nephew, son-in-law, and sons, with some of the 
slaves 'rhev soon saw that the well had no buchet and no windlass 
But that was no mallei, thev w'ould let dow^n a Icathci bottle and fill 
It w ith the )calousl\ guaidcd watei The old man sat down on a fallen 
<]uau vstone, settled his clothing, and motioned with his dark-skinned 
hand that thev should loll away the stone fiom the hole. The stone 
was broken in two. 

‘'This W’cll,'" the old man said, “is covcicd indeed, and hidden, but 
also It is in a very bad state The children of the land seem jealous, 
but likewise heedless. Mcainvhile I will cherish no doubts of the 
goodness of the watci, that would be picmatuic Good, one-half of 
the stone is i oiled aside. Seize me now the other wnth your young 
aims and lav it down beside its moss-giown sistei on the flags So^ 
Doth now the lound of the w^ater wathm laugh in its purity and is 
the minor clcaP” 

Thev stood close to the wxll, on the low ledge that ran round it, 
and bent over the depths 

“ I he well is drv,” said the son-in-law^, still looking without turn- 
ing his head tow aid the old man. As he said it they all piicked up 
their cais. A w'aihng losc out of the depths 
"It cannot be that the w’aihng cometh out of this hole,” said the 
old man "I tuist not mv cars. Let us be still and silent and hearken if 
perchance we may hear it again.” 

It wailed once more. 

“Now^ am I toiccd to trust my ears,” the elder said; he stood up 
and mounted the step, shoving those aside with his arms who were 
m his w av, and in his turn looked into the depths 
The others w^aited courteously for his verdict; but his sight was 
aheady dim and he saw' naught. 

“Deist thou see anything, Mibsam, my son-in-law^” he asked. 

The son-m-law^ permitted himself to answer “I see a white thing 
on the ground, that moveth and seemeth like a being, and a living 
thing.” 

Kedar and Kedma, the sons, confirmed his w^ords. 

“It is amazing,” said the old man. “I confide in your sharp eyes and 
w^ill call to see if It Will answer. Halloo^” he called down the well in 
his ancient high-pitched voice. “Who or what is it moancth in this 
wclP Is thy place native to thee or wouldst thou be elsewhere^” 
They listened. There was a little pause. Then they heard faint and 
far away: 

“Mother! Save thy son^” 

At once they were all excitement. 

“Up! No delay!” the elder cried. “Bring a rope, that we may 
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throw It down and draw the creature up to daylight, for plainly that 
abode is not native to him. Here is no mother,” he shouted down, 
‘‘but we are pious people up here who desire to save thee if it is thy 
wish See now,” he turned to his men, “what one may come upon on 
a journey’ But this is more extraordinary than aught I have met be- 
tv^cen the two rivers Was it not shrewdly done, to spy out this 
hidden and covered welP And was it not I who proposed it^ Men of 
small courage might falter or take to their heels, I can see in your 
faces that the thought has entered your minds, for it is uncanny to 
be spoken to thus, out of the depths, and it is very possible that that 
which speaketh is the genius of the abandoned well or some spirit of 
the abyss But we must look at the matter on its practical side and 
meet the situation with all our energy, for the wailing from below 
mdicateth extreme need Where is the rope^” He bent and called 
into the pit “Canst thou seize a rope which we will throw and tie it 
round thee that we may draw thee up^” 

Again there was a pause before answer came. Faintly it sounded: 
“I he in bonds.” 

The old man had put his hands to his ears, but the others had to re- 
peat to him what the voice had said. 

“You hear,” he said then. “In bonds it lieth. It both heighteneth 
his need and maketh harder our task. One of you must go down into 
the hole to loose the creature’s bonds. Where is the rope^ We have 
it. Mibsam, my son-in-law, I appoint thee to go down Thou shalt be 
well attached to the rope and it shall be like an arm which we stretch 
down into the depths and draw it up again with the bundle in it. 
So soon as thou hast it fast, thou must call out and with our united 
powers we shall draw thee and our booty up to us again.” 

Mibsam declared himself ready, for good or for ill He was a young 
man with a short face, a rather long, flat nose, and prominent eyes 
whose whites gleamed in the darkness of his face He took the head- 
cloth from his curly hair, laid off his burnous, and lifted his arms to 
let himself be wound round with the rope. It was no hempen rope, 
but a cord of Egyptian papyrus, wonderfully softened, pounded, and 
smoothed, practically unbreakable. He knew its quality well, for the 
men carried several bales of it, to sell. 

Soon son-in-law was tied and harnessed, ready to swing down. 
They all took part in winding him up, Epher, the old man’s nephew, 
the sons, and the slaves Then Mibsam sat down on the edge of the 
well, let go his hold, and dropped into the empty depths, while those 
at the rope braced their legs and passed it in little jerks through their 
hands. It soon slackened; Mibsam was on the ground. They could 
relax their legs and go to peer into the well. They could just hear 
his voice speaking to the creature down there, panting as he lifted 
him to attach the rope, “Haul up,” he cried then. They hauled away 
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on the double buulcn, shouting m unison, while the old man stood 
by directing them \\ itit gestures Up came the son-in-law above the 
nun, bearing m his arms the inhabitant of the well. 

Great ssas the ania/emcnt of the merchants w hen they saw the fet- 
tered boy. They lifted eyes and hands to heaven, shook their heads, 
and clacked uith their tongues. They rested their hands on their 
knees to look at their prize as he sat on the step leaning against the 
well, itli hanging Iiead, in his bonds, spreading abroad a mouldy air. 

I le woic an amulet on a bionzx coid lound his neck and a ring with 
a luck\ stone on his finger, but nothing else at all lbs wounds were 
closed over and ncailv healed bv this time and the bump on his eye 
so far reduced that he could open it Now and then he did, though 
mostly he had kept both eyes shut. Now, however, he feebly 
lilted the long-lashed lids and looked upwards pathetically but 
with interest at his rescuers. He even smiled over their astonish- 
ment 

“Merciful mother of God'” the old man said “What have we 
fished up out of the depths’ Is he not like the spirit of the abandoned 
well, misciablc, wietched, and half dead, when the water leccdcd 
and left him stranded’ But let 11s abide by the common-sense side of 
the affair and the needs of this creature wc have found. For from the 
practical point of vicwv he seems to me to be a boy of good quality, 
if not of the best, and fallen into bad luck I know not how. Look 
well at these eyelashes and the delicate growth of the limbs, however 
befouled they are and stinking from the pit. Kedar and Kcdma, 
shame upon you for holding your noses, for sometimes he openeth 
his eyes. Loose him first frorn his fetters, cut them through. Now 
bring milk to refresh him. Wilt thy tongue obey thee, my son, to 
make us know who thou art’” 

Joseph might have found words, despite his feebleness. But he had 
no wish to speak, nor any thought of uncovering the family quarrel 
to these Ishmaclites — it was no affair of theirs. Therefore he only 
looked dyingly at the old man and smiled piteously as with his freed 
hand he made a gesture of negation before his lips. He received milk 
and drank it out of a pot which a slave held for him, for his amis 
w'cie lame from the bonds. Fie drank so greedily that a good part of 
the milk dribbled out of his mouth again directly he had done, as 
though he were a suckling. When the old man, upon this, asked him 
how long he had been in the pit, he stretched out three fingers in sign 
that it had been three days, which the Mmteans found very signifi- 
cant and thrilling in view of the three dark days of the moon. When 
they asked how he got into the pit — in other words, who had thrown 
him in — he confined his aaswer to a gesture and motioned with his 
forehead upwards, so that one could not tell whether men had done 
so to him or heavenly powers been in play. But when they asked him 
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again who he was, he whispered “Your servant,” and collapsed, so 
that they were none the wiser. 

“Our servant,” repeated the elder. “Well, m so far as he is a found- 
ling and without us would not have had breath for his nostrils I 
know not what you think, but so much I see, there is a mystery here, 
for many such there are in the world, as sometimes on journeys one 
discovereth to one’s great amaze Naught remaineth to us to do but 
to take this creature with us, for here can we not leave him, nor yet 
here build huts until he get his strength I find,” he added, “that this 
lad from the well toucheth my heart in some way, I know not how 
For It IS not pity alone nor the mystery about him But about every 
human being there is an encircling ring, which is not his own flesh, 
but yet of his flesh, and light or dark as the case may be Old experi- 
enced eyes perceive it better than young heedless ones, who look in- 
deed, but do not see Now as I look fixedly at this foundling his aura 
seemeth to me strikingly light and I conceive that he is the sort of 
find which one doth not throw away ” 

“I can read tablets and write cuneiform,” said Joseph, lifting him- 
self a little Then he fell back again. 

“You hear^” asked the elder, after he had had Joseph’s words re- 
peated to him “He can write and is well brought up Then is he 
worth finding, as I said, and not made to be left lying We will take 
him with us, for, thanks to my inspiration which led me to look 
into the well, nobody can say us nay or call us robbers because we 
exercise a finder’s right and do not trouble overmuch to ask after 
those who threw away or heedlessly lost what we have found If the 
owners turn up we have a right to a reward and ransom, and it look- 
eth as though we shall make something either way. Come, put this 
mantle upon him, for he came naked and foul out of the depth as 
from the body of his mother and is as it were twice born.” 

The old man pointed to the mantle which son-in-law Mibsam had 
thrown down, its owner grumbled against handing it over to the boy 
from the well, that he might pollute it But grumbling was of no 
avail, he yielded to the old man’s will, and two slaves bore the child 
in the mantle to the camels, where he was mounted with Kedma, one 
of the sons, a youth with severe and regular features and a lofty car- 
nage of the head, so that he looked down upon all things underneath 
drooping lids Round his head, atop the white head-cloth, he wore a 
black felt ring At the old man’s bidding Kedma took Joseph before 
him on the saddle, and the train got under way, taking the road to 
Dothan, for it might be market day there. 
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0 1^ rfubfn’s plan 

All this time the sons of Jacob were veiv ill ease. They weic in 
no wise happier than when the thorn had sat in their flesh and they 
had stumbled about in the broom hot with their shame. Now the 
thoin had been pulled out, but the wound was unhealed It kept on 
rankling, as though the thorn had been a poisoned one They had 
washed out then shame, but it would be too much to say that their 
sleep tasted better than before. They did not say so, they kept quiet 
about It 

In fact, in these days they were silent altogether, spoke only when 
necessary and then grudgingly and between their teeth They did 
not meet each other’s eyes, but looked anywhere and evciy where, 
only not in one anothci’s faces when they had to speak The result 
was that nobody felt settled about any arrangement, since bai gains 
stiuck only by word of mouth and not also with the eves always 
seem to lack validity !5ut they did not even care, apparently, whether 
they w ere valid or not Sometimes one or other let tall comments like 
*'A11 very well — ” or ‘‘So far, so good,” or even “If that w^cre all,” 
which wxre but gloomy allusions to the thing w'hich stood in the 
background of all their thoughts and which, not being settled, but 
veiy far fiom it, made worthless every word they uttcicd. 

1 low ever, this w'ould have to come to an end some time and some- 
how; how'cvcr long, lingering, and disgusting the process that slow 
perishing and dying down m the depths, though nobody could proph- 
cs\' how' long It w'^ould take On the one hand they would have liked 
to hasten the process, on the other they would gladly have slowed it 
down, on the chance of some less ugly termination — though they 
could not imagine what that should be. I have repeatedly warned my 
readers against taking these sons of Jacob for paiticularly hardened 
ruffians and withdrawing all sympathy from them. Even the most 
partisan weakness for Joseph (a centuries-old w'cakness from which 
I .strive to be ficc) .should remember that .such a judgement w'oiild be 
vert’’ one-sided, and that Joseph himself would not concur in it. F or 
the' truth is that they had all of them stumbled unawares into the 
mess they were m, and would much lathcr be quit of it More than 
once in these dreadful days they wished that they had finished w'lth 
the business at once, and grumbled at Reuben, who had prevented 
them. But these dismal regrets were only a consequence of the tight 
place they were m They felt put in a corner and checkmated; in 
a situation such as life will often confront us with, and for which a 
game of chess furnishes a good analogy. 

Big Reuben was by no means alone m the wish to save Rachel’s 
chilcf alive out of the grave. Indeed, hardly one among the brethren 
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but would start up every few hours under the spur of such a wish 
But then would come the question was it possible^ Alas, no, it was 
not, the hasty resolve died down, being defeated by the relentless 
claims of reason Suppose they were to rescue the dreamer just in 
time to save him — what could they do with him^ It was a blank wall, 
there was no way out, he must stop where he was They had not 
only thrown him in, in every other way as well they had consigned 
him to the tomb and taken every precaution against his rising from 
It He was logically dead, their part was to do nothing but wait un- 
til he was actually so an unnerving programme and without a time 
limit For these poor souls knew nothing of three days. On the con- 
trary, they knew of people who got lost in the desert and spent 
seven, yes, twice seven days without food or drink before they were 
found It was good to know this, for it gave some room for hope. 
And It was dreadful to know it, since the hope was a mad and im- 
possible one Not often have men been m such a tight place, to think 
only of Joseph's sufferings in these three days would be to give way 
to prejudice in his favour. 

These tormented souls were sitting one afternoon beneath the red- 
trunked trees, on the spot where they had beaten Joseph and where, 
a little earlier, they had talked of Lamech, that primitive hero, and 
blushed in their shame that they were not as he Only eight of them 
were there, Naphtali the runner was about somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood seeking to hear new things and report them from place to 
place, and Reuben had been missing since early morning He had 
mumbled something about going up to Dothan to buy spiced wine 
and breadfruit in exchange for some of their own wares The others 
had approved of Reuben’s going, on account of what he would bring 
back, they were unwontedly eager to comfort themselves and blur 
their understandings with some of the myrrh wine which was made 
at Dothan 

But the real truth was that Reuben had left them being bent on 
quite other activity and had only told them about the wine to make 
them approve his going Tossing sleepless the night before, big Reu- 
ben’s resolve had come to maturity he would deceive the brethren 
and save the boy Three days he had held out and left Jacob’s lamb 
to perish in the well He could endure no more — God grant it was 
not too late. He would steal away and with his own hand free him 
whom they had consigned to the grave He would take him by the 
hand and lead him back to their father and speak to him* “I am unsta- 
ble as water, and sin is not far from me But lo, here I have flowed to 
good purpose, for I bring thee thy lamb, which they would have rent. 
Is my sm thereby blotted out, and am I again the first-born^” 

Reuben tossed no longer, but lay open-eyed and motionless the 
rest of the night and made detailed plans for the rescue and the flight 
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It w^ould not he too easy the boy was bound hand and foot and 
\\ ould be \xiN^ weak He W'ould not be able to grasp the rope which 
Reuben would thiow' to him, a cord w^ould not do, theie must be a 
strong hook on it, to catch the knotted rope, in order to haul up the 
pir/e Pci haps a web of coids w^ould be better, a net to take his fish 
in Or cw'cn a boaid among the cordis, on which the boy, clunis\ m 
his bonds as he w as, could sit and be drawm up over the edge Reuben 
w^ent o\ei all the necessary preparations and equipment, including 
his own clothes, which he would have ready for the naked lad, he 
chose in his mind the stout ass wdiich he w^ould drive to Dothan with 
wool and cheeses, and then ride, wnth the boy before him and in the 
shelter of darkness, the five days’ jouincy to Hebron, to the father 
Big Reuben’s heait w'as full of eager joy, only dampened somewhat 
by the fear lest Joseph might not survive until dark of the third day. 
When he took leave of his brethren that morning, he had ado to 
speak and act with the dour ill-temper which had become their set- 
tled mood. 


THE SALE 

pjcmr of them, then, sat beneath the spreading branches of the pines 
and gazed gloomily into space m the direction w^hcncc the shining 
had come and that w'andermg will-o’-thc-wasp that had so dazed their 
senses and lured them to their present pass. As they looked they saw 
their brother Naphtali, Bilhah’s son, come uinnmg among the shrub- 
bery on then light. He came on with great leaps of his long sinewy 
legs, and they could tell even at this distance that he was bringing 
tlicm newN, They eared but little for it, however. 

^‘Brothcis, children, friends,” he unfolded, “I bring you new^s a 
tinin of Ishmaehtes is riding fxom Gilead, their noses directed hithci- 
wMrds, and must soon be here and pass by three stones’ cast from 
w^hcre you sit. They seem friendly heathen, with bales of goods, and 
trade w-’ith them w ould he possible if we were to call to them.” 

They hearkened, then turned their heads listlessly away. 

“It IS so far good,” said one. “Good, Naphtali, we thank thee for 
thy new\s,” 

“If that w^crc all,” another added, sighing. Then they were quiet, 
tortured with irritation and feeling no desire for trade. 

Yet after a while they became restless, fidgeted to and fro, and 
stared about them. And when Jehudah — for it was he — lifted up his 
voice and addressed them, they all started and turned toward him 
“Speak, Judah, for we hearken.” And Judah spoke 

“Sons of Jacob, I have somewhat to ask you, and it is this of what 
profit is it to us that we slay our brother and hide his blood^ I answ^cr 
for you all: no profit whatever. It was utterly weak and contempti- 
ble that we threw him in the pit and persuaded ourselves that his 
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blood was spared thereby, that we might eat by the well, for to shed 
It we were all afraid. But do I blame our fear^ Nay, yet I blame that 
we lied to ourselves over it and made distinctions like doing and hap- 
pening, hiding ourselves behind them, yet standing naked and bare, 
for that they are but wind We lusted to be like Lamech in the song 
and slay the young man for our hurt. But our customs are not those 
of the ancient time and of heroic mould Somewhat we must yield to 
the present, and lo, instead of killing the youth we could only let him 
die. Fie upon us, for it was but a bastard thought, begot of the an- 
cient saga and the modem customs! Therefore I say to you, since 
we did not know how to do like unto Lamech and had to yield 
somewhat to the conditions as they exist, let us then be honest 
to conform to them altogether and let us sell our brother to these 
Ishmaelites.” 

A stone fell from all their hearts, for Judah had spoken after their 
thoughts Now were their eyes entirely open, which indeed had al- 
ready begun to blink at the light as they considered the news brought 
by Naphtali. Here was the way, simple and clear, out of their im- 
passe. It was the way of Naphtali’s Ishmaelites, coming God knew 
whence and passing into the immensity, the misty distance whence 
there was as little return as from the grave They could not have lifted 
up the boy, however much they had wished — and suddenly now 
they could, for he should be delivered to these oncoming ones of the 
desert, and with them should depart out of sight and knowledge as 
the falling star and its trail quench in nothmgness together Even 
Simeon and Levi, seeing that heroic methods were out of fashion, 
found nothing to object to in the plan 

They all broke out together in eager, low-toned haste, saying* 
“Yea, yea, yea, yea‘^ Thou sayest it, Judah, thou hast spoken most 
excellently. To the Ishmaelites, sell him, sell him, for that is the way 
out, thus are we freed and our troubles at an end. Bring Joseph here, 
up, and raise him out of the well, for they are coming, and it is still 
conceivable that he liveth. A man may live twelve or fourteen days, 
so experience teacheth. Some to the well straightway, while the 
others . . .” 

But lo, even as they spoke, here came the Ishmaelites. The fore- 
most appeared three stones’ throw away, an old man with his hands 
wrapped in his mantle, and his camel led by a boy. Behind him in 
single file came the others, nders, pack-camels, and drovers — no very 
stately tram, these traders seemed not to be very rich, two even sat on 
one camel. They moved like shadows tranquilly across the scene, 
their eye directed upon Dothan’s hill. 

It was too late to fetch Joseph. Too late for the moment. But Je- 
hudah was firmly resolved, and the others as well, not to lose the 
opportunity, but to clutch it by the forelock and attach the boy to 
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these Ishinaclitcs that they should take him out of sight and sound 
and so set the brethren free, for the situation was no longer endura- 
ble Tlic ancestor of these travellers — had he not been sent by Abra- 
ham, with Hagar into the desert, because he had “sported” in an 
undenvorldly manner with Isaac, the son of the true wife^ With 
Ishinael’s sons should Joseph be put off into the desert — the situa- 
tion had roofs, it had been once, and it recurred. New, if you like, 
a rcallv'^ original contribution, was the idea of the sale. But even so 
it has foi thousands of years been booked too high on the debit side 
of the bierhren's account To sell a man, to sell one’s own brother' 
But after all it is sentimental to judge without soberly taking into 
account the customs of the time and the country, which deprive the 
sale of almost all its unique and dubious character. A needy man sold 
his sons — and surely the brethren were in sore need' Fathers sold 
rheir ilaiighters in marriage — the eight now sitting hero would never 
have draw n breath or been sitting there at all if Jacob had not bought 
riieir mothers from Laban with fourteen years’ toil 

It w as a bit awkw'ard, after all, that the merchandise was not at 
Iiand, but stored, so to speak, in a pit in the field. But it could be 
fetched at the riglit moment, and the first thing was to accost the 
sti angers and try if they had desire to buy. 

'riicrcforc the eight set their hands to their lips and cried out 
abroad: 

“Halloo, men and strangers, whence come ye and whither go" Stay 
a little. For heic arc shade-trees and folk with whom to talk.” 

The sound travelled across and found hearing from the mei chants. 
Thc\' turned their eves from the hill of Dothan and their heads to- 
ward those who called The leader nodded, gestured, and turned aside 
to visit these natives, who had got up and greeted the travellers, put- 
ting their fingers under their eves in token that they were glad to 
sec the guests. The brethren touched brow and breast to indicate that 
here as there all was in readiness to receive them The boys ran, 
flourishing their switches, among the camels and making clucking 
sounds to induce them to kneel and he down. The riders dismounted, 
went through the formalities of greeting, and sat down together The 
brothers remained where they were, with the strangers opposite. 
'Fhe old man held the middle place, right and left of him the row of 
his companions, sons, nephew, and son-m-law. The retinue kept far- 
ther back. But between it and the heads of the party, behind the 
strangers, and in a space directly between the master and one of his 
sons, sat a figure with a cloak drawn over his head and before his face 
so that only a gap of forehead showed 

Why were the brothers impelled, during the preliminary exchange 
of courtesies, to keep looking at the shrouded figure in the second 
row? The question answers itself. The silence of the isolated figure 
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involuntarily drew all eyes upon it — everyone would have done as 
the brethren did, for who wraps himself up to the eyes in fine 
weather as though a dust-spirit were approaching^ The brothers were 
not at their ease, they were distracted Not on account of that soli- 
tary figure — It best knew why it shunned the light, and might keep 
the knowledge to itself No, it was because the merchandise they 
had to sell ought to be fetched, and it would have been well if some 
of them, two or three, had got up and gone to take it from where it 
was kept and somewhat freshen it up before offering it for sale, as 
they had arranged in whispers to do, while the company was ap- 
proaching Why did they not go^ Probably because it had not been 
decided who should go. But they might have decided among them- 
selves Perhaps they feared to seem rude. But they could have made 
some excuse. Dan, Zebulun, Issachar, for instance — what held them 
glued to their places, staring distracted at the figure in the space be- 
hind the merchant and his son^ 

Each side gave account of itself, with phrases in which boasting 
and self-depreciation were equally balanced Jehudah stated that he 
and his were simple shepherd folk, scum of the earth, compared with 
the lords sitting before them, and sons of an exceeding rich man in 
the south, a real king of the flocks, and prince of God. Some of his 
countless possessions were pastured in this valley, a small part only, 
though more than the eye could take in. The rest were at Hebron, 
and there too the country was too small to hold them. With whom, 
then, had they, in their unworthiness, to do^ 

The old man answered to all this that if one were to turn away his 
eyes from so much splendour and cast them upon himself and his 
troupe, one would see scarcely anything, first because their eyes had 
been dazzled, but secondly because there was not much to see. They 
were, indeed, sons of the great kingdom of Ma’on in the continent 
of Arabia, and dwelt m the land of Mozar or Midian Thus they were 
Midianites, or, if you liked, Medamtes, or, more simply still, Ishmael- 
ites It mattered not how they were called, since they were too worth- 
less to merit a name. They had equipped caravans which more than 
once had gone to the ends of the earth, they traded to and fro 
amongst kingdoms, convoying treasures worth a king’s ransom the 
gold of Ophir and the balsams of Punt. From the kings they asked 
royal prices, but amongst friends they were cheap. Their camels 
were laden with sheets of milk-white tragacanth, of exquisite frac- 
ture, such as had never been seen in this valley, and frankincense 
which would tempt the noses of the gods, so that no one once smell- 
ing it would smell any other. So much for the insignificance of the 
guests. 

The brothers kissed their finger-tips and sketched a contact be- 
tween the earth and their foreheads. 
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“This land of Mosar, 01 Mainland,” Jchudah inquired, “is it very 
far awav indeed, in dun and niistv distance^” 

“\'crY far m space and thus also in time, certainly,” the old man 

.igtccd 

“Seventeen days distant^” asked Jchudah. 

“Seven nines sc\ enteen,” responded the elder Even at that its re- 
niotcncss was only appioxiinately indicated. In motion as in icst — 
for icsl, too, belongs to travel — one must patiently lease it to time 
to o\ Cl come space. Some time or other, in the end uncxpcctcdlv time 
\sould bung that about 

'Ehen one might sav, Judah vcntuicd to think, that these regions of 
their destination lay beyond our ken, God knew how far in immeas- 
urable spaced 

One might so cx'piess oneself, assented the old man, if one had 
net Cl liaversetl the distance in question and was not used to league 
himself with time against space, but lather to take no advantage of 
time for that end II one was at home in that distance, one naturally 
tliotighi about It in less fantastic terms. 

He and his, Judah said, w'cre shepherds and not travelling mcr- 
dvants But if he might say so, the latter w etc nor unique in their un- 
dci standing of the patient pact w'lth time against space. Shepherds 
too were travellers, they had to seek new' pastures and wells and to 
love and w'ander even as tl\c lord of the road, in this respect being 
unlike the peasant of the fields, the settled sons of Baal. Their father, 
the king of the flocks, dwelt, as he had said, five days’ journey south- 
waids, and this distance, however insignificant compared with a 
stretch of .seven times .seventeen days, they had often traversed to 
and fro, so that they knew by heart every boundary stone, well, and 
tree that was in it, and nothing on the way surprised them As for 
travel and the conquest of space of course they could not compete 
with merchants from the dim and remote distance; yet even as boys 
they had come from the land of the rivers in the far East, where once 
their father had laid the foundation of his riches, and come into this 
land, and dwelt in the vale of Shcchem, where indeed their father 
had built a well fourteen ells deep and very broad because the chil- 
dren of the city had been jealous over the existing water-supply. 

“May they be punished unto the fourth generation'” said the old 
man. If was lucky that the children of the land had not also seized on 
the w ell of the speaker’s father and zealously filled it up so that it 
w'ould have become dry, he added. 

Two could play at that game, responded the nine. They had in the 
end been able to leave the Shcchemites with a bitter ta.ste in their 
mouthsi 

Were they then, the old man asked, such mighty heroes, so cruel 
and implacable in their wrath'’ 
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Shepherds they were, was the answer, accustomed to bear arms, 
to battle with bandits and beasts of prey, and not to give ground in 
disputes over pasture and well But as for distance, and stout-hearted- 
ness on the way, Judah went on, after the old man had paid homage 
to their virility, their ancestor seemed to have had wandering in the 
blood He came from Ur, in the land of the Chaldees and had mi- 
grated into these valleys, which he had measured across and across, 
unable to settle down If one reckoned up all his wanderings, the 
sum would probably come to seven times seventeen days. But once 
he had sent his oldest servant on a journey with ten camels toward 
Naharaim, that was Shinar, to woo a bride for his miraculous late- 
born and rescued son, and the servant had fared so briskly that it was 
scarce exaggeration to say that the earth had sprung to meet him. 
And at a well in the field he had found the bride and recognized her 
because that she gave him water with her own hand and had also 
given his ten camels to drink All this travelling and conquest of 
space had been in their family — not to speak of its father and lord, 
who already as a doughty youth had left home and gone into Chaldsea, 
some seventeen days and more There he had come on a well . . . 

“Pardon,” said the old man, as he stretched his hand out of his 
cloak and stopped the speech. “Pardon, my good friend and shep- 
herd, if thy elder servant make some comment on thy words. When 
I list to thee and hear thee tell of thy tribe and its history, it seemeth 
to me that m it the well hath played a role as important as all your 
experience in moving and wandering.” 

“How so^” asked Judah, and stiffened his back. All the brothers 
did the same. 

“Thus,” replied the elder “Thou speakest and every second the 
word ‘weir striketh on mine ear. You change well and pasture. You 
have the wells of the country by heart. Your father hath built a 
well very deep and broad. Your grandfather's oldest slave wooed at 
the well. Your father too as it seems. Mme ears are buzzing with all 
these wells.” 

“My lord merchant,” answered Judah, standing very stiff and 
erect, “meaneth to say that my words are monotonous and droning. 
That IS grievous to hear We brothers are herdsmen, not spinners of 
tales by the we— not lie-mongers of the market-place, who have 
learned it and do it after their art, for hire. We speak and tell as we 
think, without artifice or skill But indeed I would ask how one could 
tell of the life of man, for instance the life of shepherds, and not talk 
of travel and therewith of wells, without which there cannot be any 
coming and going. . . .” 

“Very true,” the old man interrupted. “My friend, the son of the 
kmg of the flocks, answereth me most apdy. What a part doth not 
the well play in the life of man, and how many tales and sayings are 
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hound up with them, even m fhc mind of your ancient servant, 
w hether they hold wStandmg or living water, or arc dry and choked 
w irh refuse’ But indeed mine hearing, which is somewhat dull from 
age, had not been so icccptive for the word were it not for a stiange 
matter we have encountered on our travels, which I reckon amongst 
the most astonishing within my memory. I trust that of your good- 
ness you will give me advice and enlighten me concerning it ” 

'fhe brothers started bolt upright once more, their backs w'cre 
quite hollow', their eyes stared unw'inkingly. 

'is there not perchance,” asked the old man, ‘in the country here- 
abouts w'hcrc you pasture, a child missing, so that it cannot be found 
nr Its home, but hath been stolen or earned aw^ay or indeed devoured 
b\ a lion or other beast of prey, because it hath not come home for 
three davs^” 

''No/' answ'crcd the brethren. Not that they knew of 
" Then who is this^” said the old man He icachcd behind him and 
jerked Joseph’s mantle from off his head There he sat, behind and 
betw con the men, in a nest of falling folds, his eyes modestly cast 
down His face looked lather as it had on the day in the field when 
he sat in his father's lap and related his shameless dream of the stars. 
At least ir reminded the brethren of that 
Several of them had leaped to their feet on recognizing the figure, 
but they all sat dow n again at once 
“Oh, thou meantest him,” said Dan, seeing that it was time for him 
to display his snake- and adder-hke gifts, “when thou spakest of the 
well and of lost people^ Nobody clse^ Well, thou hast made a great 
find That is a slave, a nobody’s son, a villein of the lowest sort, a 
dog w'hom we have had to punish for continual theft, for lying, 
blasphemy, brawimg, impenitence, whoredom, and all hcaped-up sms 
against virtue. For young as he is, he is a standing sink of iniquity. 
Thou hast found him and taken him out of the pit where we put him 
for his instruction, the gallow»'s-bird> Lo, thou hast been before us, 
for his punishment was out at this hour and we were about to grant 
him his life, if perchance he might have profited from the chastise- 
ment.” 

Thus Bilhah’s son in all his subtlety. What he said had the boldness 
of desperation, for there sat Joseph and could open his mouth if he 
would. But it seemed that his brothers might still have confidence m 
him, thanks to his thoughts while in the pit, for in fact Joseph said 
no word, but sat with mild eyes cast down and behaved like a lamb 
that before the shearers is dumb. 

The old Midianite said “Oh” and “Ah,” wagging his head, as his 
eyes roved to and fro between the culprit and his judges The wag- 
ging gradually became a shaking, for something about the tale rang 
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false, and the old man would gladly have asked his foundling the 
rights of the matter, but tact forbade Therefore he said 

“What do I hear, what do I hear^ Such a rogue is he, on whom 
WQ had pity and helped him out of the pit in his extremity^ For this 
I must say, you carried your discipline to the last notch. When we 
found him, he was already so weak that he could not swallow the 
milk we gave him. If you set any store by him, you have delayed full 
long with your rescue, though of course he may not be worth sav- 
ing, being, as you say, uncommonly full of misdemeanours, as is 
shown, indeed, by the harshness of the punishment ” 

Then Dan bit his lip, for he saw that he had said too much. He had 
spoken incautiously, even if Joseph’s silence could be depended 
upon, a poke in the ribs from Judah apprised him of the fact. Dan 
had only thought of explaining to the Ishmaelites why they had 
treated the boy so cruelly. Judah, however, was thinking of the sale, 
and the two points of view were hard to reconcile. They were being 
forced to cry down their merchandise in the ears of the purchaser — 
It went against all sense, it had never happened to the sons of Jacob, 
and they were exceedingly ashamed. Apparently in this business of 
Joseph they got out of one tight place only to fall into another. 

Judah undertook to rescue their business honour out of this pass. 
He said* “Well, well, all honour to the truth the measure of the pun- 
ishment may have gone beyond the oifence and perhaps is mislead- 
ing as to the worth of the chattel — but let that pass. We sons of the 
king of the flocks are somewhat harsh and hasty masters, stem, may- 
hap over-stern in anger against moral lapses, a little hard-handed and 
ruthless in our decisions. The misdeeds of this young scapegrace here, 
if taken singly, were not too considerable, only the sum and the rep- 
etition of them gave us to think and decided us on the sharpness of 
the punishment. Its very excess showeth how highly we valued the 
slave and what care we took to preserve his worth For his skill and 
understanding are remarkable, and as he now sits there with his sms 
purged by our severity, he is a valuable possession All this I say and 
set down in the interest of truth,” Judah concluded. 

Dan blushed not a little for his misplaced subtlety, yet rejoiced that 
Leah’s son had been so clever in getting out of the trap. 

“H’m, h’m,” croaked the old man, looking to and fro between Jo- 
seph and his brothers, shaking his head the while. “A clever rogue, 
indeed, as you say. What is the young dog’s name^” 

“He hath no name,” replied Dan. “What should his name be> He 
has had no name at all up to now, for we said already that he is a 
nobody’s son, a bastard and wild shoot begot in the swamps; he hath 
no tribe. We simply whistle or shout to call him, or say ‘Come 
hither.’ ” 
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'i Tm, h’ni/’ went the old man again “So, a bad stock and m ild is 
this culprit of yours Stiangc, strange’ How surprising is the tiuth at 
times’ It IS against reason and politeness, and yet one wondcreth 
When we took him out of his piison, this rush-lxirn rascal told us he 
could read wutten, and wiite himself. Was he lying^” 

"'Not quite that,” answered Judah “We said already that he hath 
an understanding w^orthy of mention and is of no common dexterity 
I Ic can keep a list and books about jugs of oil and bales of wool. If 
he said no more, he kept his tongue clear of false witness ” 

“May It be at all times avoided,” responded the elder “For truth 
is god and king, and Neb-ma-rc is its name One must bow before it, 
no matter what its sound. Can my lords and the lords of the swamp 
boy read and write^” asked he, with narrowed eyes. 

“We consider that a slave’s business,” answered Judah shortly. 
“That It sometimes is,” granted the old man “But also gods write 
the name of kings on trees, and great is Thoth Possibly he hath him- 
self sharpened the rushes and instructed him; may the ibis-headcd one 
nor set dowm the ]cst against me’ But true it is. all ranks of men are 
governed Only the sciibe is not, for he governeth himself and nced- 
eih not to drudge There arc countries w'here this child of the cala- 
mus w'ould be set over you and the sweat of your browns. For lo, I 
can imagine — and my imagination doth not entirely desert me, if I 
choose to put the case, m jest — that he wxrc the lord and you his 
slaves. See,” he went on, “I am a merchant, and a skilled one, believe 
me, for I have growm old in appraising things and the value of them; 
so that It is not easy to fool me wdicn 1 have stuff between thumb and 
forefinger, as to wiicther it be of worth, and whether the weave is 
coarse or fine or of medium qualit)’-. All that I can tell benvecn my 
fingers; and my old head too is bent askew with the old habit of test- 
ing, so that no one can sell me poor for good. See now, the youth is 
fine in grain and fibre, if also worn from hard usage. I put my head 
on one side and rub my fingers and I can tell. I speak not of his skill, 
his understanding and' dexterity in writing, but of the stuff and the 
texture — and there I am a judge. Therefore I make bold to jest and 
say: !Mv reason w’ould not stand still were I to hear that the ‘Come 
hither’ w^as the master and you his servants. But ye tell me truly it is 
the other wav round.” 

“Of a certainty,” replied the brethren, and stiffened their backs 
again. 

The old man w’^as silent. 

“Well,” he said after a while, and again he narrowed his eyes, 
“since he is your slave, sell me the boy!” 

In this way he put them to the test. Something in the affair was 
dark to him, and he made the offer suddenly and at random, slyly 
curious as to its effect. 
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“Take him as a gift,” murmured Judah mechanically And when 
the Midianite had shown that his head and heart were receptive to 
the flourish of speech, the other went on- 

“Though It IS against fairness that we should have had trouble 
with the boy and, having purged him from moral offence, should 
give you to inherit the fruit of our discipline! But since you have a 
mind to him, then make your offer.” 

“Do you, on the contrary, make your own price,” said the old man. 
“For not otherwise will I consider it ” 

And now began the bargaming and the haggling over Joseph, and 
persisted unabated five hours long, until sunset and late m the day. 
Thirty silver pieces Judah demanded in the name of the brethren. 
The Minsean replied that he must be jesting. One might smile at the 
joke, but naught else would come of it Was he to pay in moon metal 
for a mere son of the swamps and nameless “Come hither,” who, on 
their own evidence, suffered from great moral weakness^ (This was 
the retort upon Dan’s over-zealous crymg down of the merchandise 
by justifying the severity of the penance.) The old man made full 
use of the blunder to cheapen the price But he too had made a mis- 
take, in rubbing his fingers and boasting of his knowledge of quality, 
for thus he committed himself to his high valuation of the goods by 
texture and weave — and that was to the advantage of the sellers Ju- 
dah took him at his word and on his honour as a judge of quality, 
crying up the lad’s superior fineness as though he and his had never 
cherished the smallest ill-will against it, nor on account of it had 
thrown the object of their competition into the well. In the heat of 
the bargaining they forgot all shame, yes, Judah did not hesitate to 
say that a youth so fine that he could be master of them all and they 
his slaves should not be flung away under thirty pieces of silver’ 
He behaved as though he were qmte infatuated with the aiticle of 
sale, saying that five-and-twenty silver pieces was the very lowest 
sum, with which he went over and kissed the mute and blinking 
Joseph on the cheek and exclaimed that not even for fifty shekels 
could he or would he part with such a treasure of cleverness and 
charm’ 

But the old man did not let himself be led away in suchwise, and his 
position was the stronger, seeing that he was fairly sure that the 
brothers were bent on being rid of the boy at any price It was easy 
to find this out, by feigning to break off the chaffering. Fifteen silver 
shekels, namely according to the lighter Babylonian weight, were 
what he had offered, but when the brethren, by urging upon him his 
own words, had made him go up to twenty Phoenician shekels, he 
stopped there and would not be screwed up any further. It was in 
his power to say that he had found the boy in utter danger of death 
and to assert a finder’s right to ransom money. So that he was show- 
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mg very high business standards m not subtracting anything from 
the purchase price but rather m being prepared to pay the good 
round sum of twenty shekels Phoenician If that were not worth their 
V'hilc, then he would withdraw the offer and would hear no more 
talk about this lad of the swamps who could wield the reed. 

So the bargain uas struck twenty silver pieces, weighed out ac- 
cording to custom. The brethren slew a lamb of the flock beneath 
the trees in honour of the guests, let the blood nin out, and fanned 
their fire to roast the flesh, that they might lift their hands and eat 
together in confirmation, and to celebrate the bargain. Joseph too re- 
ceived a piece from his new master, the Alinaian And as he ate, he 
saw how the brethren took occasion privily to take the tattered festal 
garment and stain it all over in the blood of the sacrifice Before his 
eyes and unashamed they had done this, confiding in his silence. And 
he ate of the lamb whose blood was to stand for his own. 

The meal and the strengthening were in place, for the chaffering 
svas very far from being finished The large lines had been laid down 
when the price was fixed But now began, so to speak, the retail trad- 
ing, namely, the laying out of the sum in goods. For we need not 
think, no matter how often we have heard it, that the brothers, when 
they sold Joseph, received this price from the Ishmaclitcs in ringing 
coin paid out of the bag into their hands. The old man never dreamed 
of paying in silver, to say nothing of currency. He had his own rea- 
sons. For who carries such a weight of metal about with him on jour- 
ncys^ Moreover, what buyer would not prefer to liquidate his debt 
in articles of value, since thereby he assumes the part of the seller, 
and every article thus sold becomes itself an opportunity for profit? 
One and a half shekels of silver, in silver pieces, the Minxan weighed 
out to the shepherds on the delicate scale he carried at his girdle. 
The rest of the sum would be made up by the merchandise in his 
packs. They unloaded the camels and spread out their wares in the 
grass: incense and fine-fractured gums from beyond the river and 
all sorts of other delightful and useful objects: razors and knives of 
copper and flint, lamps, ointment-spoons, canes with inlaid work, 
blue glass beads, oil of resin, and sandals — a whole bazaar of notions 
that lay before the buyers’ covetous eyes. Up to the sum of eighteen 
and a lialf silver pieces they might pocket what they chose for their 
own. Each object now began to be haggled over, as though it were 
an end in itself. The evening came on, long before they got to the 
•end and Joseph had been sold for a little silver, a great many kmves, 
*l)its of scented gum, lamps, and walking-sticks. 

Then the Ishmaclitcs packed up again and made their adieux. They 
fhad taken time for the deal, sparing not the hours. So now they must 
•make time spatially fruitful again and had m mind to travel another 
metch in the night before they encamped. The brothers did not 
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urge them to stop But they advised them concerning their journey 
and the roads to take 

“Above all,” they said, “avoid going inland or along the watershed 
to Hebron — it is inadvisable, let our friends be warned. The roads 
are rough, the animals will stumble, and vagabonds are lurking every- 
where Go farther along the plain and turn into the road that leads 
down through the hills along the foot of the orchards to the borders 
of the country. Thus you will be safe and can ride always on the 
pleasant sea-sand seven times seventeen days or as far as you like, it 
IS a pleasure to travel by the sea, one never tires of it, and it is on all 
accounts most sensible ” 

The merchants promised, as they took their leave. The camels got 
up beneath them, and Joseph, the bartered slave, was mounted with 
Kedma, the old man’s son His eyelids drooped as they had done the 
whole time, even when he ate of the lamb. And the brothers, too,, 
stood with downcast eyes as the train disappeared in the quickly fall- 
ing twilight Then they took a long breath and breathed it out again 

“Now IS he gone and is no more’” 

REUBEN COMES TO THE PIT 

But in the falling dusk and in the whispering evening that drew on, 
lighted by great stars, Reuben, Leah’s son, was driving his laden ass 
from Dothan along sequestered paths toward the grave of Joseph, that 
he might fulfil the plans he had made the night before in anguish and 
in love. 

In his broad, powerful breast his heart throbbed strongly; for 
though he was big, he was soft and excitable, and he feared the breth- 
ren, that they might seek him and prevent the work of rescue, which 
was to be likewise the instrument of his atonement and reinstatement. 
His muscular face was pale in the darkness, and his great legs like col- 
umns in their bands trod the ground noiselessly He spoke no word 
to his ass, but grimly prodded the phlegmatic beast in the flesh of its 
rump to make it get on. One thing Reuben feared above all that the 
stillness of death might prevail in the well when he came up and 
softly called his brother’s name. That Joseph might not have kept 
soul and body together, but be gone beyond reach, and all prepara- 
tions be vain, including the ladder which the ropemakers of Dothan 
had made under his eye 

For Reuben had, after much thought, decided on the ladder. It 
would do for various contingencies, Joseph could climb up on it if 
his strength held out, or, if it did not, he might seat himself between 
the treads and be drawn up to the daylight by Reuben’s muscular 
arms, which had once enfolded Bilhah and would surely be strong 
enough to draw up Jacob’s lamb out of the depths. He had a coat to 
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cover Joseph’s nakedness, and food for five days hung from the ani- 
mal’s flanks — foi five days’ time would be needed for the flight from 
his brothel s, whom Reuben svould thus betray and bring to grief. 
He bowed his head and ouned as much to himself as he stole by 
night to the grave This much evil big Reuben would do m order to 
do good Foi that it was good and necessaiy to save Joseph, of that 
he had no doubts at all, and if the good and the evil mingled in his 
deed. It could not be helped Life was like that But Reuben also had 
faith that he could turn evil into good Once he had put himself right 
u ith the father and was again the first-born son, he could hope to 
lesciie the brethi cn too ansi hack a way for them out of their impasse. 
His u'ord would avail much, and he would give it on their side, in 
asking all to share the guilt, including even the father himself, that 
theie'^might come a great insight and mutual pardon, and rightcous- 
nc.ss might prevail for ever 

Thus Reuben sought to still his throbbing heart and to console 
himself for his mixed motives, which were turbid and involved like 
cveu’thing in life But now he had come to the slope and the wall, 
uheic he stopped to sec that he was not being watched Then he 
rook lope and coat and descended on tiptoe to the broken steps and 
penetrated through the fig-ticc scrub into the well-chamber. 

The stars shone down on the broken flags, but there was no moon, 
and Reuben walked \\ arily, drawing a deep breath as he went down, 
for his ex'citcmcnr had winded him and he needed breath for the call 
he xvas to cry down into the depths “Joseph, art thou alivc^” With 
what a passionate ]oy xvould he hear the answer, xvith xvhat heart- 
sinking the lack of it' And then the call died unuttered, or changed 
into a hoarse cry of feai. For he xvas not alone down here. Someone 
xvas sitting there in the starlight. 

How could that bc> Someone sat there beside the well, and it was 
uncovered. The txx o halves of the lid lay one on top of the other 
on the flags, and the figure sat on them in a short mantle, leaning on 
his staff, and looked at Reuben sleepily, saying not a word. 

Big Reuben’s legs felt shaky from fiis stumbling. He was so dazed 
that for a moment he thought he saw Joseph before him, Joseph who 
had died and noxv, a spirit, sat beside his tomb. But this unlovable 
presence was not at all like Rachel’s son. even Joseph’s ghost would 
surely nor have been so uncommon tall, nor would he have had such 
a thick neck and little head on top. But then why was the stone 
rolled away from the well? Reuben was utterly puzzled. He stam- 
mered: 

“Who art thou'” 

“One of many,” coolly answered the seated figure. He raised his 
chin and well-shaped mouth so that they looked particularly plas- 
tic. “I am nothing startling, be not afraid. But whom seekest thou?” 
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‘Whom I seek>” repeated Reuben, put out by the unexpected en- 
counter. “First of all I will hear what thou dost in this place.” 

“Oh, so thou wouldst know that^ I am the last to imagine that 
there is anything here to seek I am set to guard this well, therefore 
I sit here and watch If thou imagmest that I have particular pleas- 
ure or sit here for the fun of the thing, then thou mistakest I act 
according to duty and to carry out orders — it easeth many a vexed 
question to do so ” 

Curiously enough Reuben’s anger at the presence of the stranger 
was somewhat appeased by these words It was so unwelcome and 
annoying to find anyone on the spot that he was glad to hear that 
the man was not here by his own wish It made a sort of bond be- 
tween them 

“But who hath placed thee here^” he asked, somewhat mollified. 
“Was It the people of the placed” 

“Of the place, yes. Whence such an order cometh, we shall let 
that pass. It is commonly transmitted through many mouths and 
there is small use in following it back to its source, for one must 
stand guard in any case ” 

“Stand guard by an empty welF” cried Reuben, his voice choking. 

“Empty, certainly,” the watcher replied. 

“An uncovered one,” Reuben amended, and pointed with trem- 
bling finger at the well-hole. “Who hath rolled away the stone from 
the welP Was it thou, perchance^” 

The man smiled and looked down at his arms in the sleeveless 
linen garment, they were round, but weak. He was right, these were 
no arms to roll the lid either on or off 

“Neither on nor off have I rolled the stone,” said the stranger, smil- 
ing again and shaking his head “The one thou knowest, the other 
thou seest Others have toiled and moiled, and I should not be need- 
ing to sit here and watch, were the stone still in its place. But who 
can say where is the true place of such a stone^ Sometimes it is on the 
hole, but must not the lid be rolled away if refreshment is to come 
out of the welP” 

“What sayest thou^” cried Reuben, tortured by his impatience. “I 
think thou prattlest, stealing my costly time with thy nonsense How 
shall a dry well give refreshment, wherein is naught but dust and 
moulds” 

“That dependeth,” the seated one replied, pursing his lips, his little 
head laid on one side, “what one had previously confided to the dust 
and what one sank into its womb If it were life, then will life and 
refreshment come out again a hundredfold. A kernel of wheat for 
instance . . .” 

“Thou fellow,” Reuben interrupted him in a trembling voice, and 
the ladder and the mantle for Joseph shook in his hands, “it is into!- 
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enable that thou sittest there speaking of the rudiments of things as 
one know eth them by heart and as the child is taught in its mother’s 
lap I charge thee — ” 

“Thou art right impatient,” said the strangei. “Pennit me to say 
that thou renundest me of a rushing stream. Thou shouldst learn pa- 
tience and to await, for these are the rudiments of things and must 
he undei stood by all, for he w'ho cannot abide nor have patience find- 
cth nothing, either heie or anywhere. For all fulfilment is a slow mat- 
ter. It may begin and may cast this way and that and appear as the 
temporary present both in heaven and on earth, when as yet it is but 
a ti lal and a promise. Thus will fulfilment roll along but slowly, like 
the stone w'hen it is heavy and hard to roll from the tomb. Yet must 
one roll and push until it be really rolled away, though meanwhile I 
nu’self sit here only as a trial and a promise.” 

“Sit hcic then lio longer,” Reuben cried out. “Do.st thou under- 
stand' I would pack thee off and have thee vanish that I may be 
alone with this well, which is mv affair more than thine, up, this 
minute, or I will help thee find thy legs. Canst thou not see, spindlc- 
arms, rhou wdio canst not roll but only sit there and gape, that God 
hath made me strong as a bear and I am provided with a knotted 
rope to sei ve various ends^ Up and aw'ay, or I will fly at thy throat.” 

“Touch me not,” said the stranger, and stretched out his long 
round arm toward the angry man “Bethink thee that I am of this 
place and thou wilt have them about thine ears if thou layest hand 
on me. Have I nor told thee that I am set here^ Vanish of course I 
could and with ease, but not at thy behest and in neglect of my 
duty, which tclletii me to sit here for practice and watch. Comest 
thou with thy fine coat and thy trumpery cords and markst not at 
all how absurd thou art in coming thus to an empty well — as thou 
sayest thyself” 

“Kmpty as a w’cll,” explained Reuben impetuously, “empty of 
water!” 

“Empty altogether,” answered the watchman. “The grave is 
empty, now that you are here.” 

But Reuben held in no longer, he rushed to the well, leaned over, 
and cried, low but urgently, into the depths- 

“Joseph, Joseph, art alive and hast yet strength^” 

The man on the stone shook his head and smiled pityingly. He 
even copied Reuben’s voice, calling and clucking with his tongue. 
Then he said: “Comest here to talk into an empty hole? What un- 
reason! Here is no boy, far and wide. If one was once there, then the 
place did not hold him. Cease thou to make a fool of thyself with 
thy gear and thy crying into the void'” 

Reuben stood there still bent over the gulf out of which no word 
answered him. 
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“Horrible^” he cried “He is dead or gone. What shall I do^ Reu- 
ben, what wilt thou do now> ” 

And all his pain, his disappointment, his despair burst out of him. 

“Joseph’” he cried out “I would save thee and help thee out of 
the pit with my arms Here is the ladder, here is the coat for thy 
body Where art thou^^ Thy door is open Thou art lost. I am lost. 
Where shall I go, since thou art gone, stolen and dead^ — Thou fel- 
low, thou man of the place,” he cried, in an abandonment of suf- 
fering, “sit not there dumb, on these stones which the thieves have 
rolled away, but advise and help me. A boy was here; Joseph, my 
brother, Rachel’s child. His brethren and I, we put him here three 
days ago in punishment for his arrogance But his father waiteth for 
him — with what infinite waiting cannot be told, and if they say to 
him that a lion hath torn the lamb, he will be struck to earth There- 
fore I am come with cord and coat, to draw up the boy out of the 
well and bring him to the father, for he must have him back’ I am 
the oldest How shall I come before the father’s face if the boy re- 
turneth not, and where shall I go? Tell me, help me, who hath rolled 
away the stone and where has Joseph gone?” 

“Seest thou?” said the stranger “Thou earnest to the well-house, 
thou wast incensed at my presence and vexed because I sat upon the 
stone, but now thou comest to me for comfort and advice. And thou 
dost quite rightly,, perhaps it is thou on whose account I am set here 
near the grave, that I should sink one or other seed-corn m thy un- 
derstanding and It might germinate there The boy is no longer here, 
that thou seest. His dwelling standeth open, it has not held him, thou 
wilt see him no more But someone there must be to cherish the seed 
of expectation, and since it was thou who earnest to save the brother, 
thou shalt be the one.” 

“What shall I await, if Joseph is gone, stolen and dead?” 

“I know not what thou understandest by dead and what by liv- 
ing. Thou hast laughed at the childish elements of things, but yet I 
may remind thee of the grain of corn when it lieth in the grave, and 
ask thee how thou thmkest of it in reference to life and death. For 
these are after all only words. For it is so that the com falling into 
the earth and dying bringeth forth much fruit.” 

“Words, only words,” cried Reuben, and wrung his hands ‘‘They 
are only words thou givest me. Is Joseph dead or living? That it is 
which I must know.” 

“Manifestly he is dead,” responded the watchman. “Thou and the 
others laid him to rest, as I hear, and since then he hath been stolen 
or perhaps torn by wild beasts; there is naught for it but to tell the 
father and make it manifest to him that he may accustom his heart 
to the truth And yet, after all, it remaineth always equivocal, for it 
IS not made to get used to, but rather hides always the seed of ex- 
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pcctanon Men do much to penetrate the secret bv ritual wavs I saw 
a south descend into the grave m garland and festal garment, and 
abuse him they slaughtered a beast of the flock, whose blood thev 
let t un dosvn, that it ran all over him and he received it svith all his 
limbs and senses So when he ascended again he svas divmc and had 
svon life — at least for some time to come, for he had to go again into 
the grave, for the life of mankind cometh to an end several timevS, and 
each time cometh the grave and the rebirth, and many times must he 
be, until at length he finally is.” 

“Ah, the svreath and the festal garment,” moaned Reuben and bur- 
ied his face in his hands, “they he torn and the boy is gone naked into 
the grave.” 

‘A cs, and therefore thou comest hither with thy coat,” responded 
the s\ archnian, “and ssill clothe him anesv. That can God do too. He 
can clothe anesv the naked, and better than thou. Therefore 1 coun- 
sel rlicc go home and take thy coat with thee. God can even throsv 
a eloak over him ssho is clothed, after all, perhaps it was not so scri- 
('us ss ith the uncovciing of this boy of thine. I svould, if thou permit- 
test, sink a seed-corn of thought into thy understanding I svould tell 
thee that all this is but a play and a feast, like that of the vouth .sprin- 
kled svith blood, a beginning only and attempt tosvard fulfilment; a 
prc.scnt s\ Inch is not to be taken quite seriously, but is only a )cst and 
an allusion, a symbol, so that we might nudge each other and svink 
s\ hile SVC behold it. For perhaps this pit ssas only a grave created by 
the lesser cycle, and your brother still very much in becoming and 
by no means already become, as this svhole story is in becoming and 
not already become. Receive this, I pray thee, into the womb of thy 
understanding and let it quietly die therein and germinate But if it 
bear fruit, then give of it to thy father for his comforting.” 

“My father, my fatlier!” Reuben cried. “Speak not to me of him. 
Hosv shall I come before the father without the child^” 

“Look up,” .said the watchman. For it had become clearer in the 
well-house, and the bark of the moon had just swum up above their 
heads, its darker part faintly visible in the depths of the sky. “Look 
at it, how it goeth and shineth and maketh the way plain for its 
brethren. Such allegories happen in heaven and on earth without end. 
He whose mind is open, and he knoweth how to read them, he abid- 
eth in expectation. But the mght advanceth apace, and who need not 
sit and play watchman, he would do well to he down, wrapped in his 
coat, with knees comfortably drawn up, that he may rise again in the 
morning. Go, my friend! Here, at least, thou hast nothing to seek, 
and as nir me I shall not disappear at thy bidding.” 

Then Reuben turned away shaking his head, and with heavy heart 
and lagging feet climbed the steps and the slope up to where he had 
left his animal. Almost the whole way thence to the brethren’s huts 
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he did not cease to shake his bewildered head, in desperation half, and 
half in dumbfounded reflection. He hardly distinguished the one 
from the other, but he shook his head. 


THE OATH 

So he came to the huts and roused the nine, snatched the early sleep 
from their eyes, and spoke with trembling lips 

“The boy is gone. Where shall I go^” 

“Thou^^” they asked “Thou speakest as though he had been only 
thy brother, when after all he was as much ours Where shall we 
all go^ That is the question. And what meanest thou by ‘gone’^” 

“Gone — that is, stolen, disappeared, torn in pieces, dead,” Reuben 
shrieked “Lost to the father, in any case The pit is empty.” 

“Wast thou at the pit^” they asked “To what end^” 

“To the end of finding out,” he said wrathfully “That is still al- 
lowed, I should think, to the first-born Shall what we have done 
give us peace and not harass us^ Yea, I desired to see after the boy, 
and now I tell you that he is gone and that we must ask ourselves 
whither we shall go.” 

“To call thyself the first-born,” they answered, “is somewhat bold, 
as we may remind thee simply by uttering the name of Bilhah. There 
was danger that the rights of the first-born would fall to the dreamer, 
but now It is the twins who come next; and Dan too could put in his 
claim, for he was born in the same year as Levi.” 

But they had seen the ass with ladder and coat — Reuben had not 
even tried to hide them— and easily put this and that together So 
then big Reuben had meant to steal a march on them and rescue Jo- 
seph, he had intended to exalt his own head and to put them in a hole. 
Very fine They exchanged meaningful glances. But if that was the 
way of It, their glances said, then they owed Reuben no explanation 
of what they had done in the meantime. Unfaith for unfaith Reuben 
needed to hear nothing, of the Ishmaelites nor how at that moment 
they were bearing Joseph out of sight and hearing. If he knew, he 
might follow after them. Therefore the brethren were silent, 
shrugged their shoulders at his news, and feigned indifference. 

“Gone IS gone,” they said, “no matter whether it signifieth stolen, 
vanished, torn to pieces, betrayed, or sold, we would snap our fin- 
gers at It, were it worth a snap. Was it not our longing and our just 
desire that he might cease to be? And now it has been vouchsafed us, 
the pit is empty ” 

But he wondered that they took this surprising and monstrous 
news so coldly, peered into their eyes and shook his head. 

“And the father he cried, in sudden passion, flinging up his arms. 

“That hath been settled and arranged,” they said, “by the clever- 
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ness of Dan For the father shall not be let to \\ ait and doubt, but it 
shall be clean and clear to him and graspable w ith his hands, that 
Duniuzi is no more and his pampered darling no longer remameth 
But w c shall be united before him by means of the sign. See what w c 
has e got ready while thou w'cntest thine owm ways ” 

And they fetched out the lemnants of the garment, which w’as 
stiff wuth half-dried blood. 

“Is It his bloods ” Reuben cned with his high voice out of his 
mighty body, and shuddered frightfully. . . . For a moment he 
thought not othciwisc than that they had been befoichand with him 
at the pit and killed Joseph 

They smiled at one another. 

‘AVhat all do.st thou not dream and spin'” they said “But it hath 
been done according to our agreement, and a beast of the flock hath 
given his blood m sign that Joseph is gone The garment bung we 
now before the father and let it be his affair to explain it as he must, 
for tlicrc is nothing left than that a lion surprised him m the field 
and tore him to pieces ” 

Reuben .sat, his liuge knees m front of him, and rubbed his fists in 
his c\'e-sockcts 

“Unhappy!” he groaned. “Unhappy wretches that we arc' You 
prattle light-heartedly of the future, yet sec it not and know' it not. 
For unclear and pale it lieth in the distance and you lack the power 
in voui heads to bring it near, and for even the twinkling of an eye- 
lid to live in the hour w'hen it hath become real Otheiwise you 
woulsi shudder and would w'lsh rather that lightning w'ould strike 
you down in time or that you were sunk in water with a millstone 
round your ncck.s w’hcre if is deepest than that you should bring m 
the dish and serve up the soup that you have brewed. But I have lam 
before him when I did evilly and he cursed me and I know the fire 
of his soul W'hen it is angry. And I can sec, as though it were happen- 
ing, the frightful wrestlings of his soul in its affliction. That shall w'e 
bring before the father and let it .speak to him! Ye praters and bab- 
blers! Yea, he will interpret it' But w'ho will dare to look at him w'hen 
he interpreteth it, and who will bear it when he uttereth his soul'* 
For God created it large and tender and taught it how to reveal itself 
w ith overwhelming power. Ye see nothing and imagine nothing with 
clearness that hath not yet happened; therefore you prattle cheer- 
fully of the future and know no fears But I am afraid,” he cned 
out, and .stood up before them strong like a bear, like a tower, with 
arms outstretched. “Where shall I go when he interpreteth it?” 

The nine sat there each one quite intimidated, looking down at his 
lap. 

“Very good,” responded Judah softly. “Here is nobody who spit- 
eth thee on account of thy fear, Reuben, son of thy mother; for like- 
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Wise It IS brave to confess thy fear. And if thou thmkest we are blithe 
and gay round heart and kidneys and know naught of the fear of 
Jacob, then thou mistaketh. But what good is it to regret what has 
happened and what avail to boggle at the inevitable^^ Joseph is out of 
the world, and this coat witnesseth the truth. A sign is milder than 
words Therefore we shall bring the sign before Jacob and are dis- 
pensed of words ” 

“Must we then,” asked Asher, Zilpah’s son, and licked his lips after 
his habit, “must we then, since we speak of carrying the robe, all of 
us at once bring the sign to Jacob and all of us be there when he in- 
terpreteth it^ Rather let one go delicately ahead with the garment 
and bring it to him, but we others come afterwards and get there 
only when he hath already interpreted it to himself. It seemeth to me 
milder so. I propose Naphtali, the runner, for bearer and messenger. 
Or let us draw lots to see who shall bear it.” 

“Draw lots,” cried Naphtali in haste. “I am for drawing lots, for I 
too imagine the future when I speak of it and I freely confess my 
fear.” 

“Listen, men,” said Dan “Now I will be the judge and free you all. 
For from me cometh the plan and I can shape it m my mind like wet 
earth and potter’s clay I will improve it, for we shall not bring Jacob 
the robe, neither one nor all of us. To strangers will we give it, some- 
body whom we shall hire, people of the place and the neighbourhood, 
receptive to good words and a little wool and a few curds We will 
impress on him what he shall say to Jacob thus and thus, and ‘This 
found we in the field near Dothan and came upon it in the desert by 
chance Look at it closer, father and lord, whether it is not indeed 
the garment of thy son.’ Thus shall they speak, and when they have 
said, let them go away But we will tarry a few days before we fol- 
low, until he has fully interpreted to himself the sign and knows that 
he has lost one and gained ten. Are ye satisfied^” 

“It is well,” they said, “or at least is worth talking about. Therefore 
let us accept it, for anything that is a practical plan, in a case like this, 
must be considered good.” 

They all accepted it, even Reuben, although he had laughed bit- 
terly when Dan spoke of ten whom Jacob was winning for one. But 
they kept on sitting before the huts under the stars and continued to 
take counsel, for they were somewhat uncertain of each other The 
nine looked at Reuben, who had obviously intended to steal the lad 
and cheat them, and they were afraid before him But he looked at 
the nine who had remained so strangely unmoved at the news that 
the pit was empty, and did not know what he should think. 

“A frightful oath,” said Levi, rude but pious, who liked to arrange 
religious ceremonies and had knowledge of them; “we must swear a 
fnghtful oath, that none of us ever tell Jacob or anyone a single little 
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\\ <)i d of whiit hath happened here and \\ hat we did \v ith tlie dreamer, 
not hv^ a sign or a flicker of an eyelash, so long as he shall live ” 
''Thou sayest it, that we must,” agreed Asher "And this oath must 
bind us ten together and make us into a league so that we arc like one 
body and one silence, as though ye were not single persons, one 
hcie and one thcic, but one man who presseth his lips together and 
openeth them not, even in death, but dicth, his mouth shut together 
o\ ci his secret One can stifle and slay an event by silence, y Inch one 
rolleth ()\ cr it like a stone. Then the bicath goeth out of it for lack of 
air and light, and the event ccascth to have happened. Believe me, so 
dicth much that has happened, if the silence over it is unbroken, for 
w ithout the breath of words can naught exist We must keep silence 
as one man, tlicn will this stoiy be as it had not been, and thereto 
1 .c\ i\ fnghtf ul oath may help us — for it shall make us a bond ” 
'fhey' agiccd to this, no one of them being willing to rely upon 
himself for his silence, but piefcrrmg to share m a mighty common 
bond, which sliould shelter him from his weakness. Therefore Levi, 
I. call's son, devised fnghtful foimulas for the oath, they drew so 
close together that their noses rubbed and their breath mingled, put 
then hands in a pile, and with one voice called on the Highest, El 
Islvon, God of Abraham, 'Sht/chak, and Jacob. Neither did they for- 
get the several Baals of the land, known unto them Anu of tJruk, 
FJIil of Nippur, and Bel Ilanan, Sm, the moon, but named them as 
compui gators and swoie wuth one voice, mouth almost on mouth, 
that he w'ho did not keep silence about "it” or who did even with 
nod, wink, or sign betray it or glance at it, such a one should turn 
W'hoic, and the daughter of Sin, mistress of womenkind, should take 
from him the bow, that is his manhood, that he should be like a mule, 
hut more rightly said a whore, who took her hire upon the street. 
One land should drive him into the other, so that he should not know 
w here to lay his whoiish head and should neither live nor die, but life 
and death sliould spit him to one another in disgust his life long. 

Thus the oath. When they had sworn it they were easier and stead- 
ier, for this was a mighty "msuiancc. But when they broke up the 
counsel and went each one to his sleep, one said to another (it w^as 
Issachar said it to Zebulun): 

"I have an envy, and my envy is of Turturra, the little one, Benja- 
min, our youngest at home, for that he knoweth nothing of all this 
and rcmaincth outside this matter and this oath. He is fortunate and 
I envy him. Thou too?” 

"I too, indeed,” answered Zebulun. 

But Reuben for his part was trying to remember the words of the 
irritating youth of the place, who had sat on tlie well-stone. It was 
not easy to remember them, for they had been vague and full of twi- 
light, more idle than real words and hard to reproduce. Yet in Reu- 
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ben’s deepest understanding a seed did remain behind, which knew 
naught of itself, as the seed of life knoweth naught of itself in the 
body of the mother, but the mother knoweth of it It was the seed of 
expectation which Reuben cherished, and nourished it secretly, sleep- 
ing and waking, till he was a greyhaired man, through as many years 
as Jacob had served for the devil Laban. 


Chapter VII 

HE WHO WAS MANGLED 


J ^ G O B MOURNS 1^ O R J O S L P H 

Is a Sign more merciful than words^ That is a moot question. Judah 
argued from the point of view of the bringcr of bad tidings who 
prcfcis the sign because it saves him the trouble of w'ords But for 
him who icceivcs it^ In the strength of his ignorance he can put the 
woid aside, he can tread it underfoot as a lie and an ahoniinable 
tabiication and consign it to perdition as unutterable rubbish. He can 
roai wnth laughtci born of solid conviction — before it dawms on the 
poor wictch that the matter is not to be got nd of that w^ay. The 
word penetrates but slow'ly At first it is incredible, its sense not to 
be grasped or leahzcd You arc still free to remain in your ignorance 
1)\ ictorting upon the messenger the confusion winch his message 
would set up in your own heart and brain, and to denounce him 
roundly as wu'ong in the head “What is that you say>” you may ask 
him, “Arc you not wolP Come, let me look after you, have a little 
something to drink, then you will feel better and talk at least so that 
a body can take in w'hat you say.” It is not very pleasant for the 
messenger, but he pities you and know^s himself master of the situa- 
tion, he IS kind, and slowly his look of mingled reason and compas- 
sion casts d()uf>t into your soul You cannot sustain that look, you 
understand that it is impossible to hold to that allocation of roles to 
which you cling as a means of self-preservation, and at length you 
pciceivc that it is you wiio need to take a little drink from him. 

It is the word winch permits of this slow rear-guaid action against 
the forces of tiuth. With a sign nothing of the sort is possible. No 
temporizing fiction avails against its heaped-up cruelty. It is unmis- 
takable, It docs not need to be realized, because it is real. It is pal- 
pable, ir scorns to spare by being only gradually effective. It leaves 
no possible W’^ay of escape. It forces yon to conceive in your own 
head the idea w'hich, if presented in words, you would brush aside 
as madness; it drives you to the concluvsion that either you are mad 
or it is true. Directness and indirectness are differently mingled in 
the word and the sign; it is hard to tell which is the more brutally 
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immediate. The sign is mute — not out of gentleness, however, but 
only because it needs not to speak to be understood, being the thing 
Itself. Without a word it lays you low. 

And Jacob, truly, according to all expectation, was, at sight of the 
coat of many colours, stricken to the earth This is an assured fact. 
But nobody saw just what happened, for the two wretched men of 
Dothan who had undertaken, in consideration of a fixed amount of 
wool and curds, to play the role of finders, had taken to their heels 
as soon as they had made their little speech, not waiting to see what 
would be Its effect They gave the blood-stiffened rags into the 
hands of Jacob the man of God and left him standing there before 
his tent of skins, they slunk away, first taking very long steps and 
then bursting into a run as they got farther off. No one knows how 
long he stood there looking down at that little, which, as his under- 
standing slowly forced him to comprehend, was all there was left in 
the world of Joseph Then, indeed, he had fallen, and women passing 
came and found him lying there, the wives of his sons they were, 
the Shechemite Bunah, Simeon’s spouse, also Levi’s, the so-called 
grandchild of Eber. These lifted him in alarm and brought him within 
his tent. They knew at once, from what he held in his hands, the 
cause of his attack. 

It was no common faint in which he lay, but a sort of rigor, that 
gripped every muscle and fibre of his body, turning it to stone, so 
that one could not bend a joint without breaking it. It is a rare 
phenomenon, but does sometimes occur, as a reaction to some ex- 
traordinary stress, It IS like a spasm of resistance, a desperate, defiant 
insensibility called up to meet something which the system cannot 
bear It will last some hours, slowly capitulating before the relentless 
onslaught of reality and suffering, against which there is no help. 

Men-servants and women-servants, surrounding him on all sides, 
watched fearfully the spectacle of this pillar of salt slowly melting 
before their eyes into the limp receptivity of abject suffering. He had 
still no voice and could only whisper his answer — as it were his 
admission — to the long-since-departed messengers: “Yes, it is my 
son’s coat.” But then suddenly he cried out, in a voice which rose to 
a shriek under the spur of his despair. “A beast of prey hath preyed 
upon Joseph, an evil beast hath rent him in pieces.” And as though 
his own words put him in mind of what was now to be done, he 
began tearing his clothes. 

It was high summer, his clothing was light and offered little re- 
sistance. He put all his strength into the work, but it took some time, 
because of the uncannily silent thoroughness with which he did it. 
The onlookers saw with horror, and with futile gestures designed to 
prevent the extravagance, that he did not stop at the upper garment, 
as they expected, no, he went on apparently of fell design to strip 
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off every rag he had on, throw the several pieces from him, and stand 
there stark naked Considering the known delicacy of the man’s feel- 
ings, that aversion to exposure of the flesh which cvcrj’body re- 
spected in him, the sight was so unnatural and debasing that nobody 
could bear it W’lth one accord, vi ailing and protesting, the onlookers 
ruined away and went hence. 

1 here IS only one right and proper word for the feeling which 
w as at the bottom of their action shame But one must understand it 
in Its ultimate and often forgotten sense, as a monosyllabic descrip- 
tion of the honor w’c fee! w'hen the primitive breaks through the 
lax ers of civilization, at the surface of which it is only active in a 
much softened and allegorical fomi We must regard the tearing of 
the upper garments in heavy soriow as being of such a nature, it is 
the civilized and domesticated form of the original or primitive cus- 
tom of shedding all the clothes, shedding every covering and adoi n- 
ment considered as the badge of human dignity now destroyed and 
luincd by the extremity of human w'oc It is the abasement of man 
to meie crcatuic So it w'as with Jacob. In the depth of his grief he 
went back to the oiiginal meaning, from the allegory to the crude 
thing Itself and to the horrible reality. He did what “one does not 
do’’ — and that, rightly considered, is the source of all horror For 
thei cm the undermost comes uppermost If, for instance, it had oc- 
cur led to him to give utteiancc to the abandonment of his misery 
by bleating like a ram, his people could not have felt more nauseated 
than they did. 

'Fhcy fled, then, out of shame. But we may question whether they 
so best served the pathetic old man; whether he was not gratifying 
his dccpc.st desire in this crass exhibition of utter woe and w'hethcr 
It xva.s quite so gi atifx'ing to him to be left alone with it. He was not, 
however, actually alone, for what he did needed no human witness 
to sen^e its end and aim, which was to stir up feelings of horror. 
At Whom, or, to be exact, against Whom, his action was directed; 
in Whom it w'as designed to stir up feelings of horror, before Whose 
eyes he w-as trying to bring this manifestation of a return to the 
original state of nature — all this the desperate father knew only too 
\\ ell. I Iis people came to know it too, especially Eliezer, “Abraham’s 
ol(le.sr serx’ant.” tie took particular interest in it, that strange institu- 
tion of an old man who knew how to use the first person singular in so 
triilx' singular a way, and to meet whom the earth had adyanced by 
bounds. 

He, too, was pierced to the heart by the sight of the token and by 
the frightful news that Joseph, his lovely and so intelligent pupil, 
had fallen victim to a mischance on his journey and been made the 
prey of a ravening beast. But his cunously impersonal character, his. 
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peculiarly extensive consciousness of his own individuality, enabled 
him to receive the blow with a certain composure, also, his natural 
concern for Jacob, the man of sorrows, left him small leisure to dwell 
upon his own pain It was Eliezer who brought food to Jacob, though 
the latter refused for days to touch it, who enforced him to seek his 
couch by night and then did not stir from beside it By day, Jacob 
had taken up his station on a heap of potsherds and ashes in a remote 
and shadeless corner of the settlement. There he sat, naked, with the 
pieces of the coat in his hands, his hair, beard, and shoulders strewn 
with ashes. From time to time he scraped himself with a potsherd 
from the heap, in token that he was afflicted with sores and boils All 
of which was purely symbolic behaviour (for he had none), and the 
scraping was part of the demonstration, directed to the same address 
as the rest. 

Certainly the sight of this pitiful figure, so absorbed in its penance, 
was touching enough, even without the symbolic representation of 
impurity. Everybody save the eldest servant avoided in awe and 
embarrassment the scene of this exposure Jacob’s body was no longer 
that of the slender yet sturdy young man who had wrestled unde- 
feated with the ox-eyed stranger by Jabbok ford and lived out that 
windy night with the unchosen bride. Nor was it that of him who 
late begot Joseph upon the true wife Some seventy years, not pre- 
cisely counted and reckoned, but “counting” to good effect in the 
objective sense, had since passed over his head and marked him with 
the touching if unattractive mis-shapenness of old age; and this it was 
that made his naked state so painful to see. Youth displays itself 
freely and joyously, with a good conscience based on its own beauty. 
Age shrouds itself in modesty and dignity — and well knows why. 
This breast, with its growth of white hairs on a skin reddened by 
the sun, and its shape, as a man’s does in age, approaching to a 
w^oman’s, these nerveless arms and spent thighs, the folds of the re- 
laxed abdomen — all this was no sight for anybody save old Eliezer, 
who took It with composure and made no objection, so little minded 
was he to put obstacles in the way of his master’s demonstration. 

He was even less likely to prevent Jacob in the performance of 
the other rites, which did not go beyond what was customary in 
heavy sorrow particularly the sojourn on the dust-heap, the re- 
peated sprinkling of ashes, which then mingled with his sweat and his 
tears. These were only proper Ehezer was merely concerned to erect 
a temporary shelter over the place of penance, that the sun of Tam- 
muz might not turn the penance into torture. Even m its shade 
Jacob’s woebegone face was suffused with bright crimson from 
the heat and his affliction; his jaw hung down, liis eyes rolled up- 
wards ever and anon out of the unfathomable deeps of his suffering. 
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And he remarked all this himself, as soft and self-exainmmg natures 
do, being concerned w ith their own condition and convinced that 
It receives too little notice by going unmcntioned. 

“Cumson and swollen,” he said, his voice trembling, “is my coun- 
tenance from weeping For deep-bowed m my affliction I sit me 
dou n to \v cep, and my face is wet with the tears that flow down it.” 

The words, as one could tell, w'ere not original with him. For 
Noah, according to the legend, w'as supposed to have said some such 
thing, and Jacob made it his own. And indeed it is good, it is con- 
venient and consoling, that from the suffering of our ancestors w'c 
inherit light and suitable words in which to clothe our owm, w'hich 
then (it ir as though they w'ere made for it, so that they give us ease 
in so fai as w 01 ds can give ease from pain, and unite our own sonow 
w ith that w Inch has been and w'lll always be Certainly Jacob could 
do Ills gi icf no greater honour than to set it on a level with the great 
flood and apply to it words w'hich were coined for that catastrophe 

At all events, he spoke and lamented much in his despair, m w ords 
aiicady coined or only half-coined. And over and over again came 
the wailing cry “Joseph is lent, is rent in pieces” — w inch may easily 
has c been already in c.xistcncc, but lost nothing of its impressiveness 
b\ the fact No,*that they had, however much they may have been 
used before. 

“The lamb and the mother cw'c are slam,” intoned Jacob; he rocked 
to and fro and wept most bitterly “First the mother and now the 
lamb as w ell. The mother cw'c hath forsaken the lamb, when it was 
only a furlong to the inn, and now the lamb too hath strayed and is 
lo.sf. Ah, no, all, no, ah, no' Woe, alas! It is too much. Wailing ariscth 
above the beloved son Over the young shoot whose roots are tom 
out, oi’cr my hopes that aie rooted up like to a sapling. Woe, alas, my 
Damu, my child' I lis dwelling is become the underworld. Bread will 
I not ear, water will I not drink. Joseph IS rent, IS rent in pieces. . . .” 

From time to time Kliczer wiped his master’s face with a cloth wet 
in water. Fie also took part in the lamentations, in so far as they 
kept to the prescribed fomiulas, and paid honour to all that abides 
through change, by joining in the half-sung, half-murmured cry of 
“Woe, alas!” or “Ille is rent, he is rent'" Indeed, the whole courtyard 
icsoundcd for hours, Jacob’s people would have done the same even 
though their mourning had been less sincere than it really was. “Hoi 
achif Hoi Adon! Alas for our brothci' Woe, alas for our Lord'” 
Jacob and FJiczcr could hear the chorus from where they w'cre, and 
the servants in their turn could hear the rejection, not quite literally 
meant, of food and drink, for that the herb was withered m the desert 
wind and the .sapling was torn out by the root. 

Customs arc useful: the regulation of both our joy and our grief 
in prescribed channels, that they may not flow in every direction 
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and end in excess and confusion, but keep to a settled bed ready to 
receive them. Jacob, too, felt the blessing and usefulness of conform- 
ing to tradition, but the grandson of Abraham was far too individual 
a nature, he had far too lively a sense of his own personality in rela- 
tion to the general, to be able to confine himself to formulas He 
spoke and lamented in his own words as well, Eliezer attending and 
u iping his face from time to time and throwing in a word of sooth- 
ing confirmation or of correction and warning, 

“What I have feared,” Jacob broke out, in a voice diminished, 
heightened in pitch, and sometimes half choked by anguish, “what I 
have feared is come upon me, and that which gave me concern is 
come to pass. Canst thou understand that, Eliezer^ Canst thou grasp 
it^ No, no, no, no one can understand it, when that which one has 
feared actually cometh to pass Had I had no concern nor thought, 
if It had burst upon me unsuspecting, then I would believe it I would 
say unto my heart ‘Thou tookest no heed, hadst no care to avoid 
the evil by foreseeing it ’ A surprise is believable. But that that which 
hath been foreboded cometh, and shrinketh not from coming, that 
IS an abomination in mine eyes, and with it I come not to terms ” 
“There is nothing hard and fast in these matters,” responded 
Eliezer. 

“No, not before the law. But for man’s feelings, which likewise 
have their reason and theix limits. For why was fear given to men, 
and foresight, but that he might therewith conjure evil and take 
away from fate betimes the power of thinking. It may be angry, but 
is also ashamed and sayeth to itself* ‘Are they still my thoughts^ They 
are the thoughts of man, I like them no more ’ But what shall become 
of man if forethought no longer avail and he feareth in vain, that is, 
he feareth with reason^ Or how shall a man live if he can no longer 
rely on things turning out differently from what he thought^” 

“God IS free,” Eliezer said. 

Jacob closed his lips. He took up again the potsherd he had dropped 
and began again to scrape his symbolic sores. For the moment he did 
not continue the subject He went on 

“How have I feared and anguished lest a wild beast from the 
thicket one day fall upon my child and do him a harm, and cared 
not at all that I was a laughing-stock among my people for my 
solicitude, nor minded when they said of me ‘Lo, how the old dotard 
playeth at being nurse’’ And was ridiculous like a man who sayeth 
always, ‘I am ill, I am ill unto death,’ yet looketh healthy and doth 
not die, and nobody taketh it seriously and m the end not he him- 
self. But when they find him dead and are remorseful that they 
laughed, and say To, he had right in what he said,’ can it do the 
man any good that they are ashamed’^^ No, for he is dead. And would 
rather have been a fool before them and before himself than to be 
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]usrificd in so unpalatable a way Hcic I sit m the dust, niv face red 
and swollen from w’ccpmg, and ashes and teais course down it Can 
1 iC]oicc in mv tears, because it hath come to pass^ No, betausc it 
hath come to pass Dead am I indeed, for dead is Joseph, Joseph is 
1 cut, IS rent in pieces 

“Lo, I'dies'cr, take and sec the robe, the remnant of the picturc- 
garnient. I lifted it from off the dearest and true bride in the bridal 
chamber and 1 handed to her the blossom of my soul But then it 
proved to be the unchosen one, through Laban’s deceit, and my soul 
w'as outiaged and intolerably torn for a long time — until the light 
one in horrible pain biought me the boy, Duimizi, my all; now he 
too IS rent and is slain, w'ho w as the delight of my eyes Can that be 
explained^ Is it acceptable, is it acceptable, this demand^ No, no, no, 
no, I covet to live no moic I would my soul were bare space and 
these bones given over to death.” 

“Israel, sin not.” 

“Ah, Idiczcr, teach thou me to fear God and to adore His over- 
whelming powei. He hath Himself royally paid for name and bless- 
ing and Ksau’s bitter tcai s, paid mightily He setteth the price accoid- 
ing to His arbitiaiy will and is moved by strange consideiations 
He hath not dealt w ith me after my knowledge of wdiat is too much 
for me. lie taketh what He judgeth I can pay, knowing better than 
I what my soul is able Can I argue with Him from like to like? I 
sit here iii these ashes and scrape myself, what will He moic^ My 
lips speak, what the Lord doth is W'ell done. Let Him keep to my 
lips. What I think in my heart is my affair.” 

“But He readeth likewise the heart.” 

“That IS not my fault. He it was, and not I, who so arranged that 
He seeth also the heart He w'ould have done better to leave men a 
refuge before the overw'hclming, that man might grumble a little 
against the unacceptable and think his thoughts about the justice of 
things. His refuge was this heart, and his pleasant tent. Came He to 
visit, it was finely adorned, and sw'ept with a broom, and the seat 
of honour w’as prepared for Him. Now is nothing but ashes therein, 
mingled w ith tears, with filth and misery. Let Him avoid my heart, 
that He not defile Himself, and let Him keep to my lips.” 

“But yet thou shoulde.st not sin, Yakow ben Yitzchak.” 

“Thresh not words, old man, they are but empty straw. Espouse 
my cause, and not God’s; for He is overgieat and laugheth at thy con- 
cern, while I am but a storehouse of wailing. Speak not to me from 
the outside in, but speak to me out of thy soul, nothing else can I 
bear. Knowe.st thou and ha.st understood that Joseph is gone and re- 
tumeth not to me, never and nevermoref Only when thou thmkest 
thereon canst thou speak to me out of thy soul and thresh no empty 
straw. Out of my own mouth I laid upon him the journey and saidf: 
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‘Go toward Shechem and bow before thy brethren that they may 
come home and Israel not stand here like a tree without its boughs.’ 
This task laid I upon him and upon me, chastening us both somewhat 
rudely, for he should travel alone without a servant I recognized 
his folly for my folly and concealed not from myself what God 
would But God dissembled from me what He knew, for He inspired 
me to command the child ‘Go hither’, and hid Himself away from 
me with His knowledge and His savage design Such is the faith of 
the Almighty God, and thus repayeth He the truth with truth.” 

“Have a care at least to thy lips, son of the true wife.” 

“My lips are made to me so that I can spew out what I cannot 
bear. Speak not from outside, Eliezer, but from within. What is God 
thinking of, that He layeth on me that from which my eyes turn 
inwards and I lose my senses because it is what I cannot bear^ Have 
I then the strength of stone and is my flesh of bronze^ If only He 
had made me of bronze in His wisdom — but as I am, it is naught 
for me My child, my Damu’ The Lord hath given him, the Lord 
hath taken him away — would He had not given him at first or that I 
myself had not come out of my mother’s womb; would there were 
nothing at alh What shall one think, Eliezer, and whither turn and 
twist in his need^ If I were not, then should I know naught, and all 
would be naught But even as I am, it is better that Joseph is gone 
than that he had never been, for so I still have what remaineth to me, 
and that is my mourning for him. Ah, God hath taken care that one 
cannot be against Him and must say yes, even while one sayeth no. 
Yea, He had given him to my old age. His name be praised He had 
moulded him with His hands and made him lovely. Like milk had 
He milked him and built his bony structure, had drawn over it skin 
and flesh and poured out grace upon him so that he took me by the 
ear-lobes and laughed* ‘Dearest Father, give it to me’’ And I gave 
it him, for I was not of bronze or stone When I called him to the 
journey and gave him the command, he cried ‘Here am I,’ and 
kicked up his heels — when I think upon it my tears pour out like 
water. For it was even as though I had laid wood upon him for the 
burnt sacrifice and taken him by the hand and myself carried fire 
and knife Oh, Eliezer, I have confessed before God and openly ad- 
mitted in all humility that I should not have been able Thinkest 
thou He might graciously have accepted by submission and had pity 
of my confessions^ No, but He breathed fire out of His nostrils and 
spake ‘What thou canst not do shall be done; whether or no thou 
art able to give it, I will take it.’ That is God. 

“Behold and see: here is the coat and the rags of the coat stiff with 
blood. That is the blood of his veins, which the ravening beast rent, 
and it rent his flesh. Oh, horror, horror’ Oh, sm of God’ Oh, wild, 
blind, reasonless misdeed! Too much had I laid upon him, Eliezer, 
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too imich for the child He \\’cnt astray upon the field and wandered 
lost in the waste — then came the hideous monster upon him and 
struck him down and devoured, unheeding his anguish Mayhap he 
called upon me, or upon the mother, who died when he was small 
No one heard him, God saw that it should be so. I'hinkcst thou it 
w as a lion w ho struck him down, or a great boar that fell upon him 
w ith standing hi istlcs and buried his tusks in him^ . 

He shuddcied, and plunged into a brooding silence Inevitably 
the word “boar” set up in him trains of thought w'hich lifted the 
horrible single event now' wTingmg his heait and placed it in the 
upper legions, among the primitive and symbolic, in the timeless and 
c\ er I evolving spheic, .set it, as it w ere, under the stars. The boar, the 
1 aging swine of swine, that w^as Seth, the God-murdcrer, it w'as the 
Red. It W'as I^sau, w'hom he, Jacob, as a variant upon the pattern, had 
kiKiwn how' to mollify, by w'cepmg at Fliphaz’s feet, but who in the 
tiue and primeval pattern had cut up his brother and himself might 
occui hcic below as cut up and divided into ten pieces And at the 
thought a suimise struggled to use into Jacob’s consciousness, a sort 
ol traditional suspicion lying in the deeper layers of his mind, where 
he had dwelt ever since he saw the blood-stained tattcis of the coat 
It W'as a sinister conjecture as to the identity of the boar w'ho had 
torn Joseph. But it fell back again before it reached the surface — in 
fact he himself helped to push it down. Strange though it may seem, 
he recoiled from knowdedge of such a natuie, he would have none 
of it, because it would have made him recognize the upper in the 
low'cr, because his suspicion w’ould have been directed against itself. 
He was courageous, he loved the truth, he had recognized his re- 
sponsibility for Joseph’s act; and he had summoned strength to send 
him upon the journey. But he was not brave enough, despite all his 
love of truth, to face the thought of the brothers’ guilt, because that 
w'oiild have driven him to a consciousness of his own. Surely he may 
be pardoned for this. He could not have endured — and therefore 
his w'hole being rejected m agony — the bitter thought that he him- 
self had been the chief boar, and that his foolish doting, bom of his 
ow'n pride and self-indulgence, had been the instrument which had 
brought the lad to his death. And yet the unbearableness of his suf- 
fering consisted precisely m this suppressed suspicion. And his need 
to manifest his wretchedness in the most strildng way before God 
should be referred to the .same source. 

For to Jacob God was the important thing. He was behind every- 
thing; upon Him were Jacob’s weeping, brooding, desperate eyes 
directed. Lion or boar, it was God who had willed, had allowed — in 
a word, had done the frightful thing, and he felt a certain recog- 
nizable satisfaction in that his despair raised him up to a height where 
he might actually expostulate with God, despite the contradiction 
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of his outward debasement in nakedness and in ashes Indeed, with- 
out the debasement there could have been no expostulating. Jacob 
scraped his wretchedness — and in exchange he spoke freely and 
guarded not his lips. 

“That is God,” he repeated, with visible shuddering “The Lord 
hath not asked me, Eliezer, nor set before me the test, saying ‘Offer 
Me up the son whom thou lovest.’ Perhaps I should have been strong 
beyond my humble expectation and should have taken the child to 
Moriah despite his question where then was the sheep for the burnt 
offering, perhaps I could have heard it without falling in a faint and 
been able to lift the knife over Isaac and had faith in the ram — it 
would have depended on the test^ But not so, not so, Eliezer He did 
not even vouchsafe me the test. But lured the child from my heart by 
dint of my honest admission that I was not guiltless of the brother- 
strife, and led him astray, that the lion should fall upon him, and a 
wild boar strike its tusks in his flesh and root its snout in his entrails 
For this beast, I may tell thee, devoureth everything It even brought 
of Joseph to his lair, for the little swine, his children Can one under- 
stand and accept that^ No, it is insupportable. I spew it out as a bird 
the feathers There it lieth. May God do with it what He will, for 
It IS naught for me.” 

“Bethink thyself, Israel ” 

“No, I am without the power, my steward God hath snatched 
my senses from me, now let Him hear my words. He is my creator, 
I know full well. He hath milked me like milk and let me curdle like 
cheese, I admit it But how is it with Him, and where would He be 
without us, the fathers and me^ Is He short of memory^ Hath He 
forgotten the trouble and labour of man on His account^ And how 
Abram found Him and thought Him forth, so that He might kiss 
His finger and cry ‘At last am I called Lord and Highest^’ I ask 
hath He forgotten the bond, that He gnasheth with His teeth against 
me and behaveth as though I were His foe> Where is my transgres- 
sion and my misdeed^ Let Him show me’ Have I burned incense 
to the Baals of the land and thrown kisses to the stars^ There was 
no vice in me, and my prayer was pure. Why must I endure vio- 
lence instead of justice^^ Let Him in His wilfulness shatter me 
straightway and throw me in the pit, for that were a trifle to Him, 
even without right, and I covet not greatly to live if I must suffer 
violence Doth He then mock the spirit of man, that He arrogantly 
destroyeth both good and eviP But then where would He be Him- 
self without the spirit of man^ Eliezer, the covenant is broken’ Ask 
me not why, for I should have to answer thee sadly. God hath not 
held the pace — dost thou understand me^ For God and man chose 
each other and made a compact whereby they might really become, 
the one m the other, what they are, and be holy one in the other. 
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Huf \\ hen man hath grow n fine-grained and tender-hearted in God, 
W'lth disciplined soul, and God then mviteth him to an abomination 
of desolation which he can in no wise stomach bur must spew it out 
and say. ‘It is nothing for me’, then, Eliezer, one must conclude that 
God hath not kept pace in the w'ork of sanctification, but hath halted 
behind and is still a sorceier ” 

Eliezer was of course aghast to hear such words, he prayed to the 
Lord to have mercy upon his master, whose affliction had bi ought 
him beside himself; at the same time he did not spare Jacob in his 
reproaches. 

‘'Thy words are beyond all bounds,” he said; “I cannot hear them, 
for they drag down the majesty of God agamst all warrant. That 
say 1 unto thee, who w'lth Abiam, thanks to God’s help, stiuck down 
the kings from the East and toward whom the earth sprang on the 
bridal journey. For thou hast called God a hateful sorcerer and set- 
test thyself up against Him as fine and tender, but it is thy words 
out of which the desert how.-ls, and in thy great pain thou makest 
a mock of pity, for thou behest Him and lettest thyself down w ith 
the frightfullest licence of thy tongue. Dost thou decree upon wiong 
and right and sit in judgement upon Him who made not only the 
behemoth, whose tail stretcheth like a cedar, and leviathan, whose 
teeth are dreadful to sec and whose scales are like to brazen shields, 
but likewise Orion, the seven-starred constellation, the dawn, hor- 
nets, snakes, and the dust-abubu'^' Did He not give to thee Yitzchak’s 
blessing before h'sau, w'ho was somewhat older, and gloriously con- 
finned the promise to thee at Beth-cl m the vision of the ladder? To 
all that thou consentedst, and found no objection therein on the 
score of the fine and tender human spirit, for it was all after thy 
liking. Hath He not made thee rich and fat in the house of Laban 
and moved the dusty bolts to open, that thou earnest away with child 
and chattel, and Laban was like a lamb before thee on the Mount of 
Gilead^ But now, when a misfortune is fallen on thee, a very heavy 
one, that no one denieth, then thou art defiant, my master, and kick- 
cst out like a balky ass and wouldst upset everything in the most 
reckless way and say ‘God hath not kept pace in sanctification.’ 
Alt thou then free of sin, bemg flesh, and is it so certain that thou 
hadst practised righteousness thy life long^ Canst thou understand 
that which is far above thy understanding, and fathom the riddle of 
life and ride over it roughshod witli thy human words and say. ‘It 
IS naught for me, and I am holier than God’’ Truly, these things 
should" I not need to hear, O son of the true wife!” 

“Yea, thou sayest, Eliezer,” answered Jacob to that, with dismal 
irony. “Truth is in thy mouth, and well thou knowest it. Thou hast 
eaten up w'lsdom with a spoon and sweatest it out of aU thy pores, 
It is truly edifying how thou chidest me and forgettest not to bring 
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in how thou hast holpen Abram to strike down the kings, that which 
IS out and out impossible, for in the eye of reason thou art bom of a 
slave girl at Damascus and hast seen Abram with thine eyes as little 
as I myself’ Lo, how I in my misery make free with thy wisdom’ 
Pure was I, but God hath drenched me over and over in filth, and 
such as thou art find it reasonable, for knowing naught of pious 
palliation they let the truth go naked. I even herewith express my 
doubt that the earth sprung toward thee. And now it is all out’ 

“Jacob, Jacob, what dost thou> Thou destroyest the world in the 
arrogance of thine affliction, thou smitest it in pieces and throwest 
them on the head of the admomsher. For I would not say upon whose 
head thou throwest them, strictly speaking. Art thou the first ac- 
costed by sorrow, and may nothing go agamst thee but thou puffest 
out thy belly with blasphemy and rebellest and runnest against God 
like a bulP Dost thou think that on thme account the mountains are 
moved and water runneth uphilP Verily I think that thou wilt burst 
of malice here on this spot, since thou callest God godless and the 
Most High unjust’” 

“Silence, Eliezer. Speak not of me so amiss, for I am bruised with 
mine affliction and cannot bear it Is it God hath had to give away His 
son, so that He came before swine and before the grice of the swine 
in his lair, or is it P Why then speakest thou for Him, taking His 
part and not mine? Hast thou any understanding of what I say? Nay, 
naught at all dost thou understand, and wilt speak for God. Ah, thou 
God’s-defender, thou wilt receive thy reward and be counted high 
in His sight for that thou hast stood up for Him and shrewdly praised 
His deeds. He being God’ But I tell thee He will fall upon thee’ 
For thou wilt praise Him falsely, deceiving Him as one deceiveth a 
man, and wilt secretly flatter Him. Thou hypocrite. He will have 
none of this way of serving His cause and waiting upon Him with 
fawning, when what He hath done to me shrieketh to heaven, m that 
He hath thrown Joseph to the swine. For what thou sayest I too 
could say, and thou knowest I am not duller of sense than thou. But 
I speak to Him otherwise, and even so am nearer to Him than thou’ 
For one must defend God against His defenders, and protect Him 
against those who would protect Him. Thmkest thou He is a man, 
even of overwhelming power, and it is His side thou must espouse 
against me, a worm? When thou callest Him eternally great, thou 
utterest merely wind, if thou knowest not that God is still above 
God, still everlastingly above Himself, and will punish from above, 
where He is my healing and my reliance and where thou art not, if 
thou regardest thyself as between Him and me’” 

“We are altogether evil flesh and prone to sin,” responded Eliezer 
quietly. “Each of us must deal with God according to his under- 
standing and to the height he can reach, for no one can reach His 
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licighr Most likely wc ha\e both greatly sinned in our speech But 
come now, niy deal master, enter thy house, for here is enough of 
the Molcnce of soirow Thy face is quite swollen from the heat on 
this pile of shards, and thou art too tcndei and fine for such a height 
oi atlhction ” 

"h'lom weeping,” said Jacob, “from weeping foi the beloved is 
mv face crimson and swollen.” But he allowed himself to be led into 
the tent, being not fuithcr interested in the dust-heap, m stark naked- 
ness and scraping his imaginary sores, they having served his turn 
to the end that he might expostulate his fill with God. 


THE TEMPI ‘VTIONS OF JACOB 

Now' at least he put on a sackcloth, after the first three days, and his 
life was a little less distracted by grief, so that the sons when they 
aimed did not find him in the deepest depth of his affliction But as 
yet they had not come, it w as their wives w'ho mourned and lamented, 
suppoitcd his head and consoled him, those at least who dw’elt with 
him, for Judah’s child of Shuah was not there. Likewise Zilpah and 
Bilhah and little Benjamin, to whom he clung and with whom he 
sobbed. He could not love the little one in the least as he loved Joseph, 
and when he looked at him his gaze was full of gloom, because Ben- 
jamin had cost him Rachel. But now he pressed the child passion- 
ately to his heart, calling him Benoni for his mother’s sake, and 
swore to him that he w'ould never under any circumstances send him 
on a journey; neither alone nor even with escort. Always, however 
big he got, and even as a married man, he should stop here under 
the father’s eye, cherished and protected, and not take a step from 
the safest roads, for there was no confidence in the world, in nothing 
and in nobody, 

Benjamin accepted the assurance, though with a heavy heart. He 
remembered his e.\cuisions with Joseph to the grove of Adonis, and 
the thought that the dear and lovely one would never again run and 
jump with him, nor even fan his little hand when it sweated, that he 
w'ould never again relate his great dreams of heaven and make proud 
the heart of the little urchin w'ith confidence in his understanding — 
all that wrung bitter tears from his eyes. But at bottom he was not 
capable of realizing what they told him of Joseph, that he would 
ne\ er come back, that he would never be with him again and was 
dead; he did not believe it despite the horrible evidence, which never 
left the father’s hand. Our natural incapacity to believe in death is 
the denial of a denial and thus an affirmation. It is helpless belief, 
for all belief is helpless, and its helplessness is its strength. As for 
Benjamin, he clothed his unquenchable belief m the idea tliat Joseph 
had been snatched away. “He will come back,” he asseverated, caress- 
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ing the old man “Or he will have us come to him.” Jacob for his part 
was no child, but weighed down with the stories life had told him. 
He had drunk too deep of the bitter-tasting reality of death to have 
anything but a melancholy smile for Benoni’s consolations. But he 
too, at bottom, was utterly unable to alErm the denial of life, and 
his efforts to avoid doing so, to get round the necessity of coming 
to terms with both reality and impossibility, with this inhuman con- 
tradiction, were of such an extravagant nature that in our day we 
should be forced to speak of mental derangement His household 
would not have gone so far, but Eliezer was in sore straits with the 
desperate plans and speculations that Jacob revolved 
We are told that when he was spoken to, his sole answer was* “I 
will go down into the grave unto my son mourning.” It was, then 
and afterwards, generally understood that he wished not longer to 
live, but simply to die and to unite himself in death with his son — 
partly in view of his lament that it was all too bitter and hard that 
he had to lay down his grey head in death for such a grief He meant 
it so to be understood But Eliezer came to hear otherwise and in 
greater detail. However mad it may sound, Jacob’s mind was dwelling 
on the possibility of descending into the pit — in other words to the 
kingdom of the dead — and fetching Joseph back 
The idea was the more senseless in that it was not the father but 
the mother-bnde who set out to free the true son from his prison 
in the lower world and return him to the upper one desolated for 
lack of him. But Jacob’s wandering wits led him to make the most 
fantastic analogies, moreover he had long since a tendency to deal 
freely with sex He had never known how to make a clear distinction 
between Rachel’s eyes and Joseph’s. They were really the same, 
really those from which he had kissed away the impatient tears — 
now since Rachel’s death they had become indistinguishable, the be- 
loved beings themselves flowed together to a double-sexed picture 
which was the object of his yearning And like everything else that 
was of the upper sphere, this yearning too was male-female — supra- 
sexual. But as it was Jacob’s yearning and he its, so Jacob partook of 
this nature — a conclusion which he had long since accepted with his 
emotions. Since Rachel’s death he had been to Joseph mother and 
father both He had taken over the maternal role to such an extent 
that It conditioned the nature of his love for Joseph, the identifica- 
tion of Joseph with Rachel had its counterpart in his own identifica- 
tion with the departed as well. But a double object can only be com- 
pletely loved with a double love It invokes the masculine in so far as 
It IS feminine, the feminine in so far as it is masculine. A father-feeling 
which sees m its object at once the son and the beloved, in which 
there mingles a tenderness which is proper to the love of the mother 
for the son, is indeed masculine in so far as it has to do with the 
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beloved in the son, but maternal m so far as it is love to the son. This 
dual nature of his love made possible to Jacob the mad projects with 
which he buidened the ears of Eliezer concerning the bringing back 
of Joseph to life by conforming to the mythical pattern. 

‘i w'lll go down,” he assevciated, “to my son Look at me, Eliezer 
— is not the shape of my breast grown somewhat feminine^ In my 
years nature probably seeks a balance Women get beards and men 
bosoms 1 will find my w'ay into the land without return, tomorrow 
I will set out. Why lookest thou doubtfully at me^ May it not be 
possible^ One must go always w'cstw’ard, and cross the Chubu river, 
then one cometh to the seven gates. Nay, doubt not, doubt not. No 
one loved him moie than I I will be as his mother 1 wnll find him and 
go down with him to the lowest depth whence sprmgeth the water 
of life I wnll sprinkle him and wall loose the dusty bolts for his re- 
turn. Have I not once already done so? Am 1 not a master of the arts 
of outwitting and of flight? I will get the better of the mistress below 
there as I did once of Laban, and they too shall deal with me w ith 
fair words. Why must I sec that thou shakest thy head?” 

“Ah, dear mister, 1 enter as far as I can into thine aspirations and 
grant that in the beginning all would go according to thy thoughts. 
But at the latest at the seventh gate it must and would be revealed 
that thou art not the mother.” 

“Of a certainty,” responded Jacob, and could not in all his ex- 
tremity quite suppress a gratified smile. “That is inevitable. It would 
become plain that I did not suckle but begot him. . . . Eliezer,” .said 
he, for his thoughts had suddenly taken a turn from the mother-bride 
to the phallic, “1 will beget him anew Might that not be possible, to 
beget mm again, just as he was, very Joseph, and thus to lead him 
back from below? Am I not after all still here, from whom he came; 
should he then be lost? So long as I live, can I not give him up for lost! 
I will awaken him anew and by begetting re-establish his image on 
earth'” 

“But Rachel is no more here, who shared in the begetting, and 
ye two must unite if very Joseph is to sprmg from you. But even if 
she lived and you begot again, yet would it not be the hour nor the 
horoscope which summoned Joseph into being. Not him would you 
call up, neither Benjamin, but a third whom no eye yet hath seen. 
For naught happeneth twice and all that is here is only itself, as it 
were, for ever.” 

“But then it may not die and be lost, Eliezer. That is impossible. 
If everything is only for once and hath its like neither next to nor 
after him, and no great cycle bringeth it round again, then can it not 
be destroyed and thrown to the pigs; that I cannot accept. True it is 
that Rachel was necessary to Joseph’s begetting, and that the hour 
too must coincide. But of this I was aware and knowmgly have I 
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challenged thy reply. For the begetter is only the tool of creating, 
It IS blind, and knows not what it doth. When we begot Joseph, the 
true wife and I, we begot not him, but a something — anything — 
and that it became Joseph was the work of God. Begetting is not 
creating. It only plungeth life into life, in blind lust but He cre- 
ateth. Oh, that my life might plunge into death and know it, that 
I might beget upon it and awaken to life Joseph, as he was’ Toward 
that goal IS my musing directed, that is my meaning when I say ‘I 
will go down ’ Might I beget backwards into the past and into the 
hour that was Joseph’s hour’ Why shakest thou thy head so mis- 
givingly^ That I cannot do it I know myself, but that I wish it, over 
that shouldst thou not shake thy head, for God hath so ordered it 
that I am here and Joseph not, which is a shrieking contradiction and 
rendeth my heart. Knowst thou what that is, a heart rent in twain^ 
No, thou but prattlest when thou sayest it, meaning only that my 
case IS sad But my heart is literally torn so that I am forced to think 
against reason and must brood upon the impossible.” 

“I shake my head, master, for pity, because of thy defiance of that 
which thou wouldst call a contradiction, namely, that thou art and 
thy son no more. For therein is precisely thy sorrow, which thou 
manifestest to a high degree and hast performed for three days long 
upon the heap of shards. But now it would be better for thee to give 
thyself gradually into God’s counsel, which sayeth that thou shouldst 
summon up thy heart and speak no longer of such disjointed thoughts 
as that of begetting Joseph anew. How were that possible^ When 
thou begottest him thou knewest him not For man begetteth only 
what he doth not know. But would he beget consciously and know- 
ing, his art would be creation and he in his presumption would be 
thinking of himself as God.” 

“Well, Eliezer, and what then^ Must man then not presume, and 
would he be still man if he did not at all times itch to be like God> 
Thou forgettest,” said Jacob in a whisper, approaching his mouth to 
Eliezer’s ear, “that I have secret knowledge of procreation more than 
most men, and well know the means and ways of blurring the dis- 
tinction between begetting and creating, and how to let some- 
what of creation flow into the begetting, as Laban learned when I 
made the white ewes conceive over the peeled wands and they cast 
speckled in my favour. Seek me a woman, Eliezer, who resembleth 
Rachel in eyes and limbs, there must be such, I will beget with her, 
mine eyes firmly and consciously directed upon Joseph’s image, 
which I know so well Then will she bear him again to me from the 
dead.” 

“Thy words,” replied Eliezer, just as softly, “make me to shudder, 
and I would not wiUingly have heard them. For it seemeth to me they 
come not only out of the depths of thy lamenting, but even from 
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dcepci Still Weighted \\ ith years thou art besides, and it is not proper 
thou shouldst think of begetting any more, to say nothing of such 
begetting as has a tinge of creating and should at no time be 
thought of » ^ 

“Mistake me not, Eliezer. I am an old man, yet full of virility and 
not at all like the angels, as I am well assare. I should like ssell to 
beget — To be sure,” he added after a pause, “my vital post ers are 
for the time cast down by grief over Joseph, so that because of my 
affliction I might not be able to beget, hereas truly I would v is'h 
to precisely on account of it. Therein canst thou see in me the contra- 
dictions which rend me, which God hath brought about ” 

“I can sec that thy affliction is set as guard and protection against 
great sacrilege ” 

Jacob pondered, 

“Then,” he said, close to his servant’s ear, as before, “one must 
dccen c the w atchman and plav him a trick, which may easily hap- 
pen, as he IS the obstacle and the motive both at once For it must 
lie possible, Eliezer, to make a man without begetting him, if one 
IS pievcntcd by suffering and giicf Hath then God begotten man in 
the w’oml) of w'oman’ I4o, for there w’as none, and it is an offence to 
think of such a thing. Rather He made him as He w'ould, with His 
hands, out of clay, and breathed the li\ mg breath in his nostrils, that 
he might walk. Nay, Eliezer, but listen and let thyself be won If we 
w ere to make a figure out of clay and a thing formed of earth, like 
an image, three ells long and with all its limbs, as God thought of and 
envisaged them when He conceived man in the spirit and made him 
after His image. God saw and made man, Adam, for He is the creator. 
But I see Joseph, the single creature, as I know him, and I will awake 
him much more eagerly even than w'hcn I conceived him and did not 
know him. And it would lie before us, Eliezer, the figure, and stretch 
Itself in human length on the ground, the face mmed toward heaven, 
w c, however, should stand at its feet and look mto its face of clay. 
Ah, my oldest servant, my heart beats high and fast, for how if we 
did it^'” 

“If w'e did what, master? What new and strange thing doth thine 
anguish conceive^” 

“Do I yet know already, my elder servant, and can I tell thee!’ But 
let thyself be won and help me to that which I do not yet rightly 
know! And if we went round the figure once and seven times, I to the 
right and thou to the left, and laid a little leaf in its dead mouth, a 
little leaf with God’s name. ... I would kneel down and enclose in 
my arms the clay and kiss it as I could kiss it, from the bottom of my 
heart . . . There!” he shrieked aloud. “Eliezer, lo' The body turri- 
eth red, red as fire, it gloweth, it scorcheth me, but I let it not down, 
I hold it fast in my arms and kiss it again. Then is it extinguished and 
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water flowcth into the clayey body, it swelleth and gusheth with 
water, and lo, hair springeth up on his head, and nails sprout on 
fingers and toes. Then I kiss him for the third time and blow into 
him my breath which is God’s breath, and fire, water, and breath of 
air, these three bring it about that the fourth, the earth, waketh to 
life and in deep amaze openeth its eyes to me the awaker and speak- 
eth ‘Abba, dear Father. . . ” 

“All that maketh me to shudder,” said Eliezer, and indeed he was 
trembling slightly, “for it is as though thou hadst won me over for 
these new and mysterious doings and that the golem liveth before 
mine eyes Truly my life is a burden to me and thou makest a strange 
return that I am constant to thy couch of affliction and loyally sup- 
port thy head, whilst thou speakest of wonder-making and images, 
and so enforcest me that I see all with thine eyes, whether I would 
or no ” 

And Eliezer was glad of the brethren when they returned, but 
they were not so. 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH GRIEF 

They came the seventh day after Jacob had received the sign, they 
too with sackcloth round their loins, and their hair full of ashes They 
were sick at heart, and none of them understood how they could ever 
have persuaded themselves that all would be well and the father’s 
heart would return again to them, if only the spoiled brat were out 
of the way. Long ago they had discarded the hope and wondered 
that they "could ever have entertained it. On their journey thither 
they confessed, haltingly, to each other and to themselves, that put- 
ting Joseph away had in no wise altered their father’s attitude to them. 

They were pretty well aware how Jacob was taking it, and how he 
felt about them; they understood in what uneasy discomfort their 
lives would henceforth be led. Deep within the father, obscurely and 
perhaps not quite consciously, he thought of them as the murderers 
of the boy. Perhaps he did not believe that they had slam their brother 
with their own hands. Somehow the beast had done it for them, tak- 
ing away the blood-deed and doing according to their wish, so that 
in his eyes they might be guiltless and unassailable and yet the more 
despicable murderers. In reality, of course, it was just the other way 
round they were guilty, indeed, but were no murderers. However, 
they could not tell the father that; to clear themselves of the blood- 
guilt they must have confessed their guilt, which would have meant 
forswearing their oath and their bond. Though indeed they had mo- 
ments when they found the oath as futile as everything else. 

In short, no (^owfoxt could be expected, none at all — they could 
see that perfectly well. A bad conscience is bad enough; but a bad 
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conscience with a grievance is almost worse, for it makes sullen con- 
fusion in the soul, it is both foolish and anguishing and cuts a sorry 
figure. Thus then they would stand before Jacob all their life long, 
the ten, and there would be no relief. For he suspected them and they 
learned to know what that means a mistrust and suspicion, one man 
mistrusting himself in that he mistrusts another and the other in him- 
self, so others cannot have the repose he cannot find himself, but must 
peer and pry and taunt and plague himself by plaguing others — for 
that IS the nature of suspicion and incurable mistrust. 

All this they perceived in the first moment when they stood before 
Jacob — they read it all in the look which he directed toward them, 
as he raised himself a little from the arm on which he lay That gaze, 
icddened by weeping, melancholy and piercing at once, amcious and 
mistrustful, tried to penetrate their hearts, yet knowing it could not, 
it held them long befoie fitting words came- the unanswerable, al- 
icady answered, empty, senseless, fruitless, pathetic query 

“\Vhcrc IS Joseph^” 

They stood with hanging heads before that impossible question- 
those sorry figures, those sinners with a grievance They saw that 
he \\ ouki spare them nothing, but make all things as hard as he could. 
When he knew of their approach, he might have risen to receive 
them; but — though a week had passed since he had received the sign 
— he lay there, with his face on his arm, and only raised it after a good 
space of time. And his look conveyed the question which in the 
abandonment of his grief he insisted on asking them. He deliberately 
made use of affliction in order to lie thus before them and ask his 
question, so that it might sound like an outburst of anguish. They 
saw through all that. Men saw through each other in that distant day 
as well as in this. 

They answered, wryly (Jehudah spoke for the rest): 

“We know, dear lord, what pain and deep mourning hath afflicted 
thee.” 

“Me^'” he asked. “Not you also^” 

“Us too of course,” they replied. “Of us we would wish not to 
speak.” 

“Whynots” 

“Out of reverence.” 

A lamentable exchange of words. They shuddered to think that it 
would be so from now on. 

“Joseph is no more here,” he said. 

“Alas!” they responded. 

“I gave him up to the journey,” he said again, “and he exulted in it. 
I told him to go to Shechem that he might bow before you and in- 
cline your hearts to return. Did he do so^” ^ 

“Al^, the tragic thing befell,” they replied, “that he did not get 
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SO far as to reach us Before he could do so, the wild beast had struck 
him down For we were pasturing no longer in the vale of Shechem, 
but in the valley of Dothan. So the boy went astray and was struck 
down. We saw him no more with our eyes since the day when he 
announced to you and us in the field what he had dreamed.” 

“The dreams,” said Jacob, “which he dreamed, they were then a 
vexation to you, heavy and great, so that you bore a grudge to him m 
your hearts’” 

“Something of a grudge,” they answered. “A grudge indeed, yet 
in measure We saw that his dreams gave thee vexation, for that you 
chid him and indeed even threatened to pull his hair. Therefore we 
too were angry with him to some extent. Now, alas, hath the cruel 
beast worried him far more than was thy mtent ” 

“It hath rent him,” said Jacob, and wept. “Why say you worried, 
for It rent and devoured him’ To say worned instead of rent, it is a 
scorn and a mocking and sounds like gladness.” 

“Out of bitter afihction,” they answered, “it might happen that one 
said worried for torn — or even to spare the afflicted.” 

“That IS true,” he said. “You are right in what you say and I must 
be content. But if Joseph could not incline your hearts, why then 
are ye returned’” 

“To mourn with you.” 

“Then mourn,” responded Jacob. And they sat down with him to 
join m a lament “How long liest thou there’” and as they did so, 
Jehudah supported his father’s head on his knee and dried his tears. 
But after a little while Jacob interrupted the lamentations and said 

“I do not care to have thee support my head, Judah, and dry my 
tears. The twins shall do it.” 

The offended Judah gave over his father’s head to the twins and 
they held it awhile as they lamented, until Jacob said agam. 

“I know not why, but it is unpleasant to me that Simeon and Levi 
should do me this service. Reuben shall do it ” 

Hugely insulted, the twms gave over the head to Reuben, who held 
it m his turn, until Jacob said once more “It suiteth and comforteth 
me not that Reuben holdeth my head and drieth my brow. Dan 
shall do It.” 

But things went no better with Dan, he had to pass on the head to 
Naphtah, of whom Jacob tired even more qmckly, and chose Gad 
for the next in uim. Thus it went on through Asher and Issachar to 
Zebulun, Jacob saying each time somethrag to the same effect. 

“I feel It vaguely displeasing that he should hold my head, another 
shall do It.” 

Until all of them had been affronted and put aside — then he said. 

“We will cease to mourn ” 

So they just sat silent round him with dropped jaws. For they 
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understood that he partly thought of them as Joseph’s murderers, 
\\ Inch indeed tlicy partly ere, and if not wholly, then it w as only 
by chance. They were mightily aggrieved that he took the part for 
the \\ hole, and hardened their hearts 

Thus, they thought, would then Ines be spent from now on sin- 
ncis suifering under a misunderstanding w'hich they could never 
w holly explain. I'his was w hat they got for putting Jo.scph away. 
Jacob’s eyes rested upon them Those bright, brown, tear-inflamed 
e\'es with the enlaiged glands beneath them, those troubled eyes that 
w ere wont to be turned inw aid in musings upon the nature of God, 
now the^' were bent upon his sons, alw ays upon them whenever they 
themselves were not looking biooding and spying in incurable mis- 
giv ing and turning aside when one met then* gaze. As they were eat- 
ing, he began 

“JJut if a man hath hired an o\ or an ass and there cometh a stroke, 
or a gotl sti iketh the beast so that it is dead, then shall the man sw car 
and puige himself liom guilt, bcfoic he can be free from suspicion ” 

I'heir hands felt cold, foi they understood what Jacob’s woids 
pointed at 

“Swear^” they grumbled, their hearts sinking. “He must swear 
w hen nobody sceth how it went with the beast and there is no blood 
and no w ounding such as the lion doth or any beast of prey. But if 
there be blood oi tiaces, who shall molest the hirelmg^ It is the affair 
of the ow ncr.” 

“Is so the way of it?” 

“So It standeth written ” 

“But It standeth wiitten. if a shepherd pasture the owner’s sheep, 
and a lion killeth among the fold, then the shepherd shall swear an 
oath to clear himself, and the damage .shall be the owner’s Then how 
standeth it w ith me? Shall not the hired shepherd also swear if it seem 
clear and certain that the lion hath killed?” 

“Yes and no,” they answered, and their feet too were cold by now\ 
“More no than yc.s,'if it please thee. For if it is a shcepfold on which 
the lion falleth, then he draggeth his prey out away and no one sceth, 
and it must be sworn. But if the shepherd can produce the slam and 
bring forth some mangled remnant, then shall he not be made to 
swear.” 

“You might all be judges, so well you know the law. But if the 
sheep were the judge’s and were of value to him, but to the shepherd 
of none — is it not enough that it was not his and of no worth to 
him, to force him to swear?” 

“Not ever yet in the world was that enough to force an oath.” 

“But if the shepherd hated the sheep?” he asked, and looked at 
them with wild and frightened eyes. Wildly, fearfully, with heart- 
sinking they countered the gaze. It eased their pain that his eyes 
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roved from one to the other so that none of them had to bear that 
mistrustful look for long at a time, 

“Can one hate a sheep^” they asked, and their faces were cold 
and sweaty “That does not happen in the world, there can be no 
law concerning it, and it cometh not into consideration. But we are 
no hired shepherds, rather the sons of the king of shepherds, and 
if we lose a sheep, so is it our loss as well as his, and all in all there 
can be no talk of judging or of a compulsory oath, in any case ” 
Such idle, cowardly, wretched talk’ Must it go on like that for 
always^ Then were it better that the brethren should go away again, 
to Shechem, Dothan, or elsewhere, since it was proven that their stay 
here without Joseph was as impossible as it had been with him 
But did they go^ Not at all, they stopped, and if one of them went 
his own ways, he soon came back. Their evil consciences had need 
of his suspicion, his suspicion of their evil consciences They were 
bound to one another in God and in Joseph, in the beginning they 
suffered greatly in living together, yet they accepted it as penance, 
Jacob and his sons. For these knew what they had done, and if they 
knew they were guilty, Jacob knew that he was too 
But time passed and habit was re-formed. Habit wiped the peering 
mistrust out of Jacob’s eyes, habit made vague in the minds of the 
ten brothers what they had actually done. Gradually they lost sight 
of the distinction between doing and happening. It had happened that 
Joseph was lost — the question how slowly retreated behind the fact 
as father and sons adjusted themselves to it. He was not here, that 
was the fixed fact upon which they all came to rest The ten knew 
that he had not been murdered, as Jacob thought But even this dif- 
ference in knowledge lost meaning in the end, for to them as to him 
Joseph was a shadow, wandering far outside any sphere of human 
knowledge in the land of no-return. In this idea father and sons were 
at one The poor old man from whom God had snatched his treasure 
of feeling, so that no sweet spring could bloom any more in his heart, 
but only parching summer and the barrenness of winter reigned 
therein and he was really as “stiff” as at the beginning, in his seizure, 
did not cease to bewail his lamb; and when he wept they did so with 
him, for their hatred was taken from them, until in the end they 
could not clearly remember how it was the fool had so angered them. 
They could even mourn him, too, for they knew him to be safe m 
the shadow, and in absence, and buried outside the circle of their 
life ~ and Jacob did so too. 

He relinquished the idea of “going down” as mother and fetching 
Joseph back, he no longer distressed anyone with wild plans of be- 
getting him anew or shaping him out of clay and playing the part 
of God. Life and love are beautiful, but death has also its good side, 
hiding and preserving the beloved in the past and in absence, so that 
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■where once there were care and fear there is now perfect calm. 
Where was Joseph Tn Abiaham’s bosom. With God, who had “taken 
him to Himself.” Or whatever other words one finds for that last 
absence — all of them chosen to express gently and finally, if some- 
w hat hollow Iv and bleakly, the ultimate security of all 

Death, after having restored, prescrv'-cs What had Jacob done to 
restore Joseph, since he had been dismembered^ Death itself had seen 
to that, and quickly Death had recomposed a whole out of fourteen 
pieces (or even more), recomposed it in laughing beauty, and thus 
picscrvcd him more sw'cetly and better than the people of the evil 
land of h'gvpt preset ved their dead with bandages and spiccs: invio- 
late, unchanged, unchangeable, that dear, vain, brilliant, wheedling 
youth of seventeen, who had sat on white Hulda and ridden away 

Unchanged, unchangeable; needing no more carefulness, yet ever 
seventeen how ever much the years might increase since he rode away 
and the years of the living increase w'lth him. 

So was Joseph for Jacob, and so how shall any say that death has 
not its good side, iiowcver chill and hollow it may bc^ Jacob adapted 
himself to It. He looked back with chagrin upon his bickering and 
arguing with God in the first flow’cnng of his grief, and no longer 
found It rcactionaiy, but splendid and worthy of reverence instead, 
that God had not ciushed him out of hand, But rather m silent for- 
bearance had let him give rein to the intemperance of his misery. 

Ah, good old man' Didst thou divine what amazing favour still 
lav liehind the silence of thy dread and wonderful God, and with 
wiiat incredible rapture thy soul was still to be shaken, according to 
His w'ord'* When thou wast young in the flesh, thou didst once aw’ake 
at dawn to find thy dearest bliss uimed to illusion and trickery. Very 
old must thou become before thou learnest that naught but illusion 
and trickery was thy sorest anguish likewise. 
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Chapter I 

THE JOURNEY DOWNWARDS 


OF THE SILENCE OF THE DEAD 

“Where are you taking me^"” Joseph asked Kedema, one of the old 
man’s sons, as they were setting up the sleeping-huts, in the rollmg, 
moonlit lowland at the foot of the mountains called Fruitlands, 
Kedema looked him up and down. 

“Thou’rt a good one'” said he, and shook his head in token that 
he did not mean good at all but various other things such as pert or 
queer or simple. “Where are we taking thee^* But are we taking thee 
anywhitherS No, not at all Thou art by chance with us, because our 
father hath purchased thee from harsh masters, and thou goest with 
us whither-ever we go. But taking thee that cannot be called.” 

“No5 Then not,” responded Joseph. “I only meant, whither doth 
God lead me, in that I go with you''” 

“Thou art and remainest a funny fellow,” countered the Ma’onite, 
“and thou hast a way of putting thyself in the centre of things till 
one knoweth not whether to wonder or be put out. Thinkest thou, 
thou ‘Come-hither,’ that we are a-)Oumeying in order that thou 
mayest arrive somewhither where thy God will have thee to come'’ ” 
“Not that do I think,” Joseph replied. “For I know that you, my 
masters, journey whither you will and on your own affairs and of a 
certainty no question of mine meaneth any wrong to your dignity 
or power. But lo, the world hath many centres, one for each created 
being, and about each one it lieth in its own circle Thou standest but 
half an ell from me, yet about thee heth a umverse whose centre I 
am not but thou art. Therefore both are true, according as one speak- 
eth from thy centre or from mine. And I, on the other hand, stand 
in the centre of mine. For our umverses are not far from each other 
so that they do not touch, rather hath God pushed them and inter- 
woven them deep into each other, so that you Ishmaelites do in- 
deed journey quite independently and according to your own ends, 
whither you will, but besides that you are the means and tool, in our 
interwovenness, that I arrive at my goal. Therefore I ask whither you 
are leading me.” 
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“Well, Mcl!'” said Kedema, and kept looking him up and do^\n, 
his face tinned .n\a\’ from the peg he was drnmg “All that thou 
thinkesr out and tin tongue iiins on like a h7aid’s tongue. I will tell 
the old man my father how thou — son of a dog as thou art — takest 
lea\ e to riddle and stick thy nose into such high w isdom as that thou 
hast a unnersc to tin self and we aic destined for thy guaidians. 
lake caic, ril tell him'” 

“Do so,” responded Joseph, “it will do nt) harm It w’lll make thy 
fathei caicful not to sell me too cheap to the first comer, if he think- 
eth of making tiadc w ith me ” 

“Are we chattering hcie,” asked Kedema, “or are w'c setting up a 
hut'” And he motioned him to lend a hand. But as they worked he 
said 

“I'hoii askest too much, w hen thou wait know from me whither 
we jouincy. I would have naught against telling thee, if I knew^ But 
It IS the old man m\ fathei ’s business, he keepeth all in his owm head 
how it W’lll go and afterwards w e sec how’ it cometh to pass. So much 
IS clear, that we keep on, as the shepherds thy hatsh masters coiin- 
.sellcd us, and go not into the interior but arc bound toward the level 
shore, there .shall w'c travel day by day and come into the land of 
the Philistines, the cities of the seafaring traders and the piiate strong- 
holds. Perhaps thou wilt be sold there somewhere to the galleys,” 

“That w'oukl I not have,” said Joseph. 

“No use to wish. All w'lll be as the old man hath thought, and 
whither we )ourney at the end, that he himself perhaps knoweth not. 
But he W'ould like us to think that he knoweth all quite precisely, 
beforehand, and so w’e all act as though we thought so — Epher, Mib- 
sam, Kedar, and I. ... I tell thee this because we happen to be set- 
ting up the huts here together; otherwise I have no reason to say it 
to thee. I could wish the old man would not exchange thee too soon 
for purple and cedar oil but that thou wouldst remain here with us 
for a spell that one might hear more from thee about the universes 
of men and their interwovenness.” 

“As thou wilt,” answered Joseph. “You are my masters and have 
bought me for twenty silver pieces, including my tongue and my 
wits. They are at your service; and to that about the universe of the 
individual I can add something about God’s not quite flawless won- 
der-w'orking with numbers, so that man must improve His calciila- 
tioas; and further about the pendulum, the year of the dog star, and 
the renewal of life — ” 

“But not now,” Kedema said. “The huts must absolutely be set 
up now for the old man my father is tired, and so am 1. 1 fear that I 
could not follow thy tongue any more for today. Art thou still ailing 
from thy fast and are thy limbs still sore where thou wast bound 
with cords?” 
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“Scarcely at all,” responded Joseph. “After all it was only three 
days that I spent in the pit, and your oil with which I might anoint 
myself has done my limbs great good I am now whole, and nothing 
detracteth from the value and usefulness of thy slave.” 

He had, in fact, had opportunity to cleanse and anoint himself, had 
received from his masters a loincloth and for cooler hours a rumpled 
white hooded cape such as the thick-lipped camel-boy wore Prob- 
ably the expression “to feel as one new-born” may have fitted him 
more precisely than it has any human being since the creation of the 
world — for had he not actually been born again^ It was a deep cleav- 
age and abyss that divided his present from his past, it was the grave 
Since he had died young his vital forces reassembled themselves 
quickly and easily beyond it, but that did not prevent him from dis- 
tinguishing sharply between his present existence and that earlier 
one which had ended in the grave, nor from considering himself 
not the old Joseph but a new one. If to be dead and perished means 
to be quite inseparably bound to a state which permits no looking 
back, no gesture, no smallest resumption of relations with his previ- 
ous life, if It means to be vanished speechless from that former life 
without leave or thinkable possibility of breaking the silence with 
any whatsoever sign — then Joseph was dead; and the oil with which 
he might anoint himself after cleansing from the dust of the grave 
had been no other than that which one gives the dead into the grave 
for his anointing in another life. 

I stress this point, for it seems to me urgent to defend Joseph, now 
and later, from a reproach which has often historically been levelled 
against him. For certainly a reproach lies in the query why, after 
escaping from the pit, had he not bent all his strength to get in touch 
with Jacob in his pitiable state, to let him know that he still lived> 
The opportunity must early have presented itself; yes, as time passed 
it would surely have been more and more possible for the son to send 
to that father m his error some word of the truth. Proportionally 
strange, even offensive must it seem that he did nothing of the kind. 

But the reproach confuses the outwardly with the inwardly pos- 
sible, and leaves out of consideration the three black days which 
preceded the rising of Joseph They had driven him, amid severest 
anguish, to an insight into the deadly error of his former life and to 
a renunciation of it; they had taught him to accept his brothers’ 
conviction of his death. His resolve and purpose not to betray their 
belief was the firmer because it was not voluntary but as involuntary 
and logically necessary as the silence of the dead. A dead man is 
silent about his love, not out of lovelessness but necessity; and not in 
cruel wise was Joseph silent to his father. Indeed it became very hard 
on him, and the longer it lasted the harder it grew, that we may be- 
lieve; not easier than on the dead lies the earth which covers him* 
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l^ir\ for the old man who he well knew had loved him more than 
himself, w horn he too loved w ith grateful, natural love, and together 
w Ith whom he had brought himself down to the giave tempted him 
sole and would have made him glad to act contrary to his better 
sense But there is something strange about a pain felt l)y others for 
our ow n fate. Our sympathy w ith it is of a peculiar kind, distinctly 
haidc! and colder than that we feel wnth a stranger sorrow’' Joseph 
had passed thiough fnghtf illness, he had icceived cruel instruction, 
and It cased foi him his compassion for Jacob, yes, the consciousness 
of their common burden made his father’s woe seem somehow in the 
natuic of things. His bond to death prevented him from cancelling 
the blood V sign which the other must have received Jacob, he knew% 
could not fail to take the blood of the kid for his son’s blood, and 
that this must be so w'orked upon Joseph until it practically obliterated 
the distinction hetw cen “This is my blood” and “This represents my 
blood ” Jacob held him for dead, and since he did so irrevocably, 
unalteiably then w as Joseph dead or was he not> 

He was. The proof lav in the compulsion to keep silence to the 
father The kingdom of the dead received him — or rather w^ould rc- 
cci\e him, for he soon learned that he w^as still on the way thither, 
being led in that ducction by the Midianites who had bought him. 

TO TIIE MAwSTER 

“Tnou’ur to come to the master,” a hoy named Ba’almahar said 
one evening to Joseph as the latter was busy baking pancakes on hot 
stones 'rhev w^crc now” some days distant from Mount Kirmil, hav- 
ing come along the sandy shore close to the open sea. Joseph had 
asserted that he made uncommonly good pancakes. And actually by 
God’s help he succeeded in making excellent ones, though he had 
never made or been asked to make them before. They had camped 
at sunset at the foot of the rushy and grassy line of dunes which had 
for days monotonously accompanied their course on the land side. It 
had been very hot; now mildness descended from a paling sky. The 
beach extended, violct-hued. The retreating sea rustled silkily, send- 
ing broad, shallow w''avcs to the wet margin of the shore, where they 
were gilded with red-gold splendour by the scarlet rays of the part- 
ing sun. The camels rCsStcd beside their pegs. Not far from the shore 
a clumsy freight boat, worked by two men and seemingly laden with 
W'ood, was being towed southwards by a sailing-ship propelled by 
oars. The sail-boat had a short mast and a long yard, many cables, 
and an animal’s head on the prow high above the water 

“To the master,” repeated the camcl-boy. “He summons thee 
through my mouth. He is sitting on the mat m his tent and he says 
thou art to" come before him. I was passing and he called me by my 
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name, Ba’almahar, and spake ‘Send to me him lately bought, that 
son of the swamps, that “Come-hither” out of the depths, I would 
question him.’ ” 

“Aha'” thought Joseph, “Kedema hath told him about the uni- 
verses, that IS very well.” “Yes,” said he, “he expressed himself thus 
because he knew not how otherwise to make thee comprehend whom 
he meant. He must speak to thee, my good fellow, according to thy 
understanding.” 

“Indeed,” retorted the other, “what else should he have said" For 
wanting to see me, he would say ‘Send to me Ba’almahar.’ For that is 
my name But with thee it is harder, for to thee one can but whistle ” 

“I suppose he would see thee always,” said Joseph, “though thou 
art but a scaldhead' Go now. Thanks for thy message.” 

“What thinkest thou"” cried Ba’almahar. “Thou must come 
straightway with me, that I bring thee before him, for if thou comest 
not I shall suffer ” 

“But first,” answered Joseph, “I must just finish this pancake be- 
fore I go. I will take it with me, that the master may try my excellent 
baking. Be quiet and wait ” And with the slave emitting cries of im- 
patience he baked the pancake brown, then rose from his squatting 
posture and said “I come.” 

Ba’almahar accompanied him to the old man, who sat contem- 
platively on his mat in the low entrance of his travelhng tent. 

“To hear is to obey,” said Joseph, saluting. The old man, gazing 
into the fading glow of eve, nodded and then lifted one of his hands 
from his lap with a sidewise wave m sign that Ba’almahar should 
disappear. 

“I hear,” he began, “that thou hast said thou art the navel of the 
world.” 

Joseph shook his head with a smile. 

“What could that mean,” answered he, “and what may I have 
chanced to utter and tum-a-phrase that they have so bungled it to 
my lord’s ears" Let me see. Yea, truly, I said that it hath many cen- 
tres, the world, as many as there are men on earth to say ‘I say ’ For 
each a centre.” 

“That IS the same in the end,” said the old man “It is true, then, 
that thou didst give tongue to such a folly. Never have I heard the 
like, in all my wandenngs, and I see too well thou art a blasphemer 
and ill-doer, just as thy former masters said. What should we be com- 
mg to if every gawk and gaby in all the tnbes were to consider him- 
self the centre of the world wherever he standeth" And what should 
we do with so many centres" When thou wast in the well, whither 
thou earnest, as I now see, only too justifiably, was then this well the 
sacred centre of the world"” 

“God hallowed it,” answered Joseph, “m that He kept an eye on 
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ir .uni let me not he destioycd therein but sent you by that way that 
)ou might save me” 

“ ‘So that’^” questioned the merchant, “or ‘m order that’5” 

“ ‘So that,’ and ‘in ordei that,’ ” responded Joseph, “both, or as 
one \\ ill ” 

“TIiou art a prattler. Up to now theie was at least question vv hether 
llabel was the ccntie of the woild and its tow'cr oi pci haps the city 
of Abdu on the nver Hapi, whcie he both buried, the First of the 
West 'I'hou inultiphest the question. To wdiat god belongest thou!’” 

“Clod the Lord ” 

“.Avion, then, and thou lanientest the going down of the sun. To 
that I agree, it is at least a statement worthy of a hearing, and better 
tivan if one were to say ‘I am a centre,’ as though he w'ere gone 
mad. What hast thou there in thy hand’” 

“A pancake, which I baked for my lord I can make uncommonly 
good pancakes.” 

“Uncommon!’ Let me see.” 

And the old man took the cake out of Joseph’s hand, turned it 
about, and then bit a piece off wnth his side teeth, for he had none 
in f ront The pancake w'as as good as could be and not better, but the 
old m.in gave judgment- 

“It IS very good 1 will not sav uncommonly, since thou hast said 
It fust, thovi shouldst have left it to me. But good it is. Capital, indeed,” 
he added, as he chewed. “I commission thee to bake them often.” 

“It shall be done.” 

“Is It true or not, that thou canst write and keep a record of 
stock.s’” 

“With ease,” answered Joseph. “I can write human and divine 
w-riting, with reed or graver, at will.” 

“Who taught thee!*” 

“He did who was set over the house. A wise steward.” 

“How many times goeth seven into seventy-sev'^en!’” 

“But twice, as written. But in sense I must take the seven first 
once, then twice, then eight times to reach seventy-seven, for seven, 
fourteen, and fifty-six make it up. One, two, and eight arc, however, 
eleven and thus t have it. eleven times doth seven go into seventy- 
seven.” 

“So quickly findest thou a hidden number?” 

“Quickly or not at all.” 

“Thou hast probably learned from practice. But suppose I have a 
piece of meadow that is three times as large as the field of my neigh- 
bour Dagantakala, but he buyeth a yoke of land in addition and now 
mine is only twice as large as his. How many yoke have both fields?” 

“Together!’” asked Joseph and reckoned. 

“No, each one.” 
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^^Hast thou a neighbour named Dagantakala^” 

“I only call so the owner of the second field in my sum.” 

I see and understand. Dagantakala — that must be a man from 
the country of Pelesheth to judge by the name, from the land of the 
Philistines, whither we seem to be going down according to the de- 
cree of thy mind There is no such person, but he is named Dagan- 
takala and he tills in contentment his little ploughland, now mcreased 
to three yoke, incapable of envy of my lord and his six yoke, smce 
after all he hath increased from two to three yoke and besides, because 
he doth not exist at all nor yet the ploughland which all together 
maketh up mne yoke — that is the joke of it. There is only my lord 
and his busy bram.” 

The old man blinked uncertainly, for he did not quite see that 
Joseph had already solved the problem. 

“Well>” asked he. . . . “Ah, yes, yes Thou hast said already and 
I scarce marked it, so hast thou woven and fabled it mto thy prattle 
that I almost failed to hear it It is right, six, two, and three, those are 
the figures. They were concealed and hidden — how then hast thou 
so quickly brought them out while prattlmg^” 

“One must fix the unknown quantity clearly in one’s eye, then 
the concealments fall away and it becometh known.” 

“I must laugh,” the old man said, “because thou madest the answer 
run all in together so and made nothing of it when thou gavest it. I 
really must laugh heartily at that ” And so he did, with his toothless 
mouth, his head on one side, and shakmg it to boot. Then he grew 
serious agam and blinked with eyes yet moist. 

“Now hearken, Come-hither,” said he, “and answer honestly and 
in accordance with the truth. Tell me, art thou really a slave and a 
nobody’s son, a rascal and under-servant of the basest sort, heavily 
punished for heaped-up crimes and moral transgressions as the shep- 
herds said^” 

Joseph veiled his eyes and rounded his lips in a way he had, making 
the under one protrude. 

“My lord,” said he, “hath given me unknown problems to try me, 
and not given me the answer at once, for then there would be no 
trial. Since now God trieth thee with riddles — wilt thou have the 
answer at once and shall the questioner answer for the asked? So doth 
it not go in the world. Hast thou not drawn me out of the grave 
where I had fouled myself hke a sheep with its own filth? What sort 
of under-servant must I then be and how gross my moral breach* 

I have moved the double and triple to and fro in my brain and weighed 
their relations until I saw the solution. Reckon thou too, if thou wilt, 
to and fro between punishment, guilt and baseness and of a certainty 
thou wilt come from the two to the three.” 

“My example was in words and bore the answer in itself. Figures 
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.Mc cic.n and final. But who giveth me warrant that life too can be 
soK cd like tlicni, not deceiving the known about the unknow'n’ For 
main tilings speak here against a clear conclusion ” 

“ Then one must take that into consideration if life cannot be 
soiled like figures, on the other hand it is spread before thee so that 
thou scesf It with rhmc eyes.” 

“W'hence hast thou the precious stone on thy finger^” 

“Beihaps the base sei vant stole it,” suggested Joseph. 

“Pci haps Bur thou must know whence thou hadst it” 

“1 have had it so long that I no longer remember when I did not 
iia\ c It ” 

“So then thou hast biought it with thee out of the sw'amps and 
iccds wheic thou wa.st conceived^ For thou art truly a son of the 
swamps and child of the lushcs^” 

“1 am the child of the well, out of which my lord drew^ mc and 
hi ought me up with milk ” 

“I last thou know n no mother but the wclP” 

“^es,’' said Joseph “I did know a sweeter mother. Her cheek 
smelt like the rose-leaf.” 

“ I'hou scest. And hath she not named thee with a name’” 

“I ha\ e lost it, mv lord, for 1 hav'c lost my life I may not know 
nn name as 1 may not know my life, which they thrust into the 
gia\ e ’’ 

“'Jell me thy rraasgrcssion, which brought thy life dow'n to the 
gia\c.” 

“It was culpable,” answered Joseph, “and is named confidence. 
Criminal confidence and blind, unreasoning presumption, that is its 
name. For it is blind and deadly to test men beyond their strength 
and icqunc of them what they neither will hear nor can. Before such 
love and respect their gall runneth over and they become like raven- 
ing bca.sts. Not to know' this, or not to w'ant to know it, is fatal. 
But I did not know or I flung it to the winds, so that I did not hold 
my tongue and told them my dreams, in order that they might marvel 
at’ me. But ‘m order that’ and ‘so that’ arc sometimes two different 
things and go not together. The ‘In order that’ did not come to pass 
and the ‘So that’ W’as called the grave ” 

“Thy presumption,” said the old man, “with which thou madest 
men mad, that w as of course arrogance and pride, I can well believe 
it, and It doth not surprise mc m one who sayeth: ‘I am navel and 
centre of the world.’ But I am much travelled between the rivers that 
take different coui'scs, the one from south to north, the other the 
other way, and I know that many a mystery obtaineth in the appar- 
ently so manifest world, and behind loud rumour the hidden things 
pursue their silent way. Yea, often it hath seemed to me as though 
the world is full of such loud rumours to the end that it may better 
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hide the hidden beneath them and out-talk the secrets that lie behind 
men and things Much I came on without looking, much thrust itself 
on me unsought Yet I heeded not, for I am not so curious that I must 
get to the bottom of everything, rather it sufEceth me to know that 
mystery encompasseth the garrulous world. I am a doubter as I sit 
here, not because I believed nothing, rather because I hold everything 
for possible Such am I, an old man I know of fables and happenings 
which count not as probable and yet come to pass I know of one, 
come from the nobility and of lofty rank, wherein he clothed himself 
with royal linen and anointed himself with the oil of gladness, who 
was driven into desert and misery — ” 

Here the merchant interrupted himself and blinked for the neces- 
sary and given conclusion of his speech, the continuation which was 
now due, without his having thought in advance that it would be due, 
put him in thoughtful mood There are deeply chamferred trains 
of thought out of which one does not escape, once in them, asso- 
ciations cut and dried from old time, which fit into each other like 
rings in a chain, so that he who has said A cannot help saying B or 
at least thinking it, and like links in a chain they are, too, in that in 
them the earthly and heavenly are so interlocked one into the other 
that one passes willy-nilly, and whether speakmg or silent, from one 
to the other. True it is that man for the most part thinks in set 
phrases and fixed formulas, not such as he himself searches out but 
as he remembers the traditional. Even as the old man spoke of one 
driven from high estate into darkness and misery, he had fallen into 
a pattern And to continue with the pattern was inevitably to arrive 
at the resurrection of the abased to be the saviour of man and bringer 
of the new time, and thus the old man paused, in silent perplexity. 

But more than mild perplexity it was not — only the decent and 
reverent restraint of the self-respecting practical man before the 
metaphysical or the sacred. If it became more — a sort of disquiet, a 
deeper dismay, yes, an alarm, if only passing and half unconscious — 
that could only be due to the encounter between the old man’s blink- 
ing gaze and the eyes of the youth standing before him. Hardly did 
It even deserve the name of encounter — not so much, for Joseph’s 
eyes did not “encounter” the other’s gaze, did not actually respond 
to It or return it They only received it, only offered themselves, m 
silence and candour, to be looked at a mystery, equivocal, intriguing, 
obscure Others before now had blinked and been startled as they 
tried to pierce this mute provocation to its depths, as now the old 
Ishmaelite tried, in face of the question: what had he done, what not 
quite canny business had he been about when he bargained with the 
shepherds for his possession^ 

But after all, that and nothing else had been the subject of the 
whole conversation, and when it suddenly showed signs of shifting 
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into the unearthly and fabulous, the old man had to tell himself that 
!nan\ things on this caith could he regarded m the same uncanny 
light. It was for a sensible man to make distinctions and to shift back 
again as soon as possible to the piactical side. 

I Ic cleared his throat to facilitate the pioccss. 

“l-rni,” said he “All in all, thy master is travelled and full of ex- 
pencncc between the avers and hath knowledge of affairs He nccd- 
cth not to be instructed therein by thee, child of the swamps and son 
of the well. 1 have bought thy body and what thou displayest of 
dexterity, but not thy heart, that I could force it to reveal thy 
thoughts Not onlj' is it unnecessary that 1 should urge thee, it is not 
c\ cn advisable and might be to my harm. I have found thee and given 
thee again the breath of life, but to buy thee was not my purpose, 
foi 1 did not even know' thou w'ast for sale. I thought of no advantage 
save })cihaps a finder’s reward or a ransom, as might be How'cvcr, 
It came to a bargain foi thy person, and 1 made a test. I said ‘Sell 
him to me,’ and the test seemed decisive to me and it was so decided, 
for the shepherd men entered into it I have won thee by hard and 
piolonged liargaining, for they w'erc stubborn. Twenty shekels of 
silver according to w'cight, as is ciustomary, have I weighed out for 
thee and have not remained in their debt How is it with the price and 
how do 1 stands It is a medium price, not too good, not too bad I 
could low er it, on account of the errors which, as they said, brought 
thee to the pit According to thy parts I could sell thee higher than 
1 bought thee and enrich myself at will. What should I gam from pry- 
ing into thy antecedents and perhaps learning that it standeth with 
thee the gods know' how’, so that thou wast not at all for sale and art 
not, so that 1 have lost mine ow'n, or if I sell thee again it is a wrong and 
a trade with stolen goods^ Go to, I will know naught of thy affairs 
nor their details, that I may remain innocent and in the right. It is 
enough that I suspect that they are something out of the common 
and belong to things which T am doubter enough to consider possible. 
Go, I have already talked longer with thee than needful and it is 
rime for sleep. But bake such pancakes often, they are right good, 
if yet not so out of the common. Further I command thee that thou 
procure from Mibsam, my son-in-law, writing tools, sheets, reed, 
and ink, and make for me in common writing a list of the waies we 
are carrying, each after its kind the balsams, salves, knives, spoons, 
c'ancs, and lamps, as well as the footgear, the burning-oils, and the 
glass-paste, according to count and w'eight, the items in black, the 
weight and quantity in red, without blunder or blot, and shalt bring 
me the list within three days. Is it understood?” 

“Commanded is as good as done,” said Joseph. 

‘Then go.” 
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“Peace and sweetness to thy slumbers,” spoke Joseph. “May blithe 
and easy dreams be woven from time to time among them.” 

The Minoan smiled. And he followed Joseph with his thoughts. 

TALK BY NIGHT 

Three days they had gone on by the margin of the sea and it was 
evening once more and time of rest in the tents, and as they rested. 
It looked just as it had three days before, it might have been the 
same place. As the old man sat on his mat at the door of his tent, 
Joseph appeared before him, with pancakes and a written scroll in 
his hands. 

“The least of his slaves,” he said, “bringeth to the master accord- 
ing to his commands.” 

The Midiamte put the bake-stuff to one side, the list he unrolled, 
and studied the script with his head on one side. He did so well 
pleased. 

“No blots,” said he, “and that is well. But one can tell likewise 
that the signs are drawn with pleasure and a sense of beauty and are 
an adornment. It is to be hoped that the content agrees, so that it is 
not only decorative but also practical. It is a pleasure to see one’s 
own so cleanly set down and the various items listed in order. The 
goods themselves are greasy or they are sticky with gum, the mer- 
chant does not willingly soil his hands, he deals with them as they 
are written. They are there, but they are also here, clean, not stink- 
ing, easy to see. A list like this is like the Ka or the spiritual body of 
things, alongside the real. Good, then, Come-hither, thou knowest 
how to write and canst also reckon somewhat, as I saw. And in thy 
station It lacketh thee not for readiness of speech, for it hath pleased 
me, the way thou gavest thy lord good-night three days past. What 
were thy words again^” 

“I know them no more,” replied Joseph. “But it may be that I 
wished peace to thy slumbers ” 

“No, It was pleasanter than that. But no matter; likely there will 
come more occasion for such a phrase But what I could say is this 
when I have naught more important to think of, then at the third 
and fourth remove I think of thee Thy lot may be hard, since in any 
case thou hast seen better days and now thou servest the travelling 
merchant as baker and clerk. Since, then, I purpose to dispose of 
thee, and innocent of the knowledge of thy origins to enrich myself 
further as much as I can, I will see to it that I look out for thee.” 

“That IS most gracious.” 

“I will bring thee to a house that I know, where I have sometimes 
done a service to mme own and its advantage; a well-kept house, a 
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house of hoiiovir and distinction. It is a blessing, I say to thee, to be- 
long to such a house, be it only a.s the least of servants, and if there 
be one w herein a servant may display the finer gifts it is this If thou 
hast fortune and I bi ing thee' to this hou.se, then is thy lot as favoured 
as in \'ie\v of thy guilt and culpablencss it could possibly fall.” 

“‘\nd to whom belongeth the house!>” 

ea, to whonP To a man — and a man he is, or rather a lord A 
great among the gieat, gilded wnth gold of favour, a man good, 
stern, anti holy, for w'hom his grave w’aits in the West, a shepherd 
of men, the living image of a god Fan-bearer on the right hand of 
the king IS his title, but dost thou think he beareth the fan^ No, the 
man leaves that to otheis, he himself is too exalted for it, he only 
beaieth the title. Thmkcst thou I know the man, the gift of the sun? 
No, foi I am a woim befoie him, he seeth me not at all, and also I 
saw him but once fiom afar in his garden on a lofty seat, as he 
srictthcd forth his hand to command, and 1 made myself small that 
he take not offence at me and be distracted from his commanding, 
for how could I answ er for it? But the upper high stcw'ard of his 
house I know from face to face and word to word, who is over the 
stores and domestics and tradesmen and govetneth all He loveth me 
and giccteth me m blithe w'ords when he seeth me and saycth- ‘Well, 
old man, so w'c see thee again and thou comest with thy pack before 
ou! house to overreach us?’ That he saycth in sheer jest, thou per- 
ccivcst, thinking to flatter the merchant by calling him a cheat and 
we chuckle together. To him will I show thee and propose thee and 
if he be in gootl mood and can use a young slave for the house, so art 
thou piovided ior ” 

“What king is that,” asked Joseph, “whose golden rewards the 
master beareth?” 

He w'anted to learn whither he was being taken, and where the 
house lay for which the old man destined him; but it was not this 
alone made him ask. He did not know it; but his thinking and asking 
were controlled by traditions which worked hither from the begin- 
nings and the times of the forefathers. Abraham spoke out of him, 
he w'ho in his arrogance toward man held the view that he could 
serve the Highest and Him alone, and whose thinking and doing had 
excluded w'lth contempt all lower and lesser gods to address itself 
to the Mo.st High. The grandson’s voice was pitched m a low'er, more 
w'orldly key; yet the question was Abraham’s question. Joseph heard 
with indifference of the house steward, on whom after all, accord- 
ing to the old man, his immediate fate depended. For the Midiamte 
he"^ felt contempt because he knew only the steward and not even 
the nobleman to whom the house belonged. But even about the latter 
he troubled himself little. Above him was a higher, a highest, of whom 
the old man qioke; and he was a king. Toward him alone and urgently 
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went Joseph’s thoughts and the speech of his tongue, unaware that 
It was guided not by chance or choice but by inheritance and tra- 
dition 

“What king^” repeated the old man “Neb-mat-Re-Amun-hotpe- 
Nimmuria,” he said in liturgical accents as though repeating a prayer. 

Joseph was startled He had stood there, his arms folded across his 
back, but now he quickly released them and seized his cheeks in both 
palms. 

“That IS Pharaoh’” he cried. How could he not have understood^ 
The name which the old man chanted was known to the ends of the 
earth and to the stranger people of whom Eliezer had taught him, to 
Tarshish and Kittim, to Ophir and Elam closing in the east How 
could It have been meaningless to the instructed Joseph^ Some names 
of the title pronounced by the Midiamte “Lord of truth is Re,” 
“Amun is satisfied,” were incomprehensible, but the Syrian addi- 
tion “Nimmuria” (“He goes to his fate”) must have enlightened 
him There were many kings and shepherds, every town had one, and 
Joseph had stood quietly as he put his question expecting to hear the 
name of some ruler of a fortified city by the sea, some Zurat, Ribaddi, 
Abdasherat, or Aziru. He had not been prepared to interpret the title 
m Its most splendid and regal sense, in the most godlike and glorious 
significance which the word commands. Written inside a longish, 
upstanding annulet, guarded by falcon wings spread over it by the 
sun Itself, It stood last of a glorious row of such names, losing them- 
selves in the mist of the past, each similarly ringed and each illustri- 
ous. With each was associated the history of victorious campaigns, of 
far-extended boundary-stones and buildings world-famous for their 
magnificence, so that this last name itself connoted such a heritage of 
awe, such enhancement of the single life, as justified any homage and 
made quite comprehensible the involuntary start which Joseph gave. 
But did nothing else stir m him save the respectful awe which any- 
one else would have felt in his placed Yes. there were other, and op- 
posed feelings, whose source lay as deep as that question, about the 
Highest and with these he involuntarily began to control the first 
ones. Scorn and derision at the shameless mighty of this earth, private 
rebellion, in God’s name, against Nmirod’s assembled powers — such 
sentiments as these it was, which made him at length take his hands 
from his face and repeat his cry m the tone of a simple statement: 
“That is Pharaoh.” 

“Certainly,” said the old man. “That is the Great House that hath 
made great the house to which I will bring thee and will offer thee to 
my friend the overseer to try thy fortune.” 

“Then wilt thou lead me down to Mizraim into the land of mud^” 
asked Joseph and felt his heart beat. 

The old man, his head bent on one shoulder, gave it a shake. 
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“ The question is like thee again I know already from Kcdenia, mv’ 
son, that out of childish conceit thou imaginest'w e lead thee hither 
or thitlicr, though in tiuth we arc taking our way w'herc we take it, 
even without thee, and thou only comest thither w'herc our way 
leadeth us I do not travel to h'gyp't that I may bung thee thither, blit 
because 1 have business there wfiich w’lll enrich me I will buv things 
theie which they aic skilful m pioducmg and arc much sought after, 
such as gla/cd collars, camp-stools w’lth pretty little legs, head-rests, 
di aught-boards, chess-boards, and pleated linen aprons. These I will 
bu\ in the woikshops and in the bazaars as cheap as the gods of the 
land w ill let me and take them back over the mountains of Canaan, 
the Retenu and Amor, into Mitanniland on the Euphrates and to the 
countiv of King Hattusil, w'heie they have an eye for them and will 
spend monev recklessly Thou speakest of the ‘land of mud’ as though 
It were a land of filtli, baked out of evciement like a bird’s nest and 
like an unclcaned stall And yet it is the land whither to travel again 
1 am resolved and where I shall perhaps be able to leave thee, the fin- 
est land in all the round of eaith, with such exquisite customs that 
thou w lit seem to thyself like an ox before whom one plays the lute. 
Thou, wretched Amu, wilt make great eyes when thou seest the 
countiy beside the river of God, which is called there ‘the lands’ be- 
cause It IS two lands, and double-crowned, but Mempi, the house of 
Ptah, holds the balance between them There range unthinkably vast 
.spaces that antechamber the desert, there crouches the lion in the 
head-cloth, Plot-im-akhet, created before time, the mystery of the 
ages, at w hose breast the king fell asleep, the child of Thoth, and in 
dreams had his head lifted up with most exalted promise. Thine eyes 
will stand out of thy head when thou seest the marvels and all the 
splendour and choiceness of the land that is called Kemt, because it 
is black with fruitfulness, not red like the poverty-stricken desert. 
But from what is it fruitful^ Because of the river of God and from 
that alone. For it hath its ram and its fructifying semen not in heaven 
but on earth and it is the god, Hapi, the Strong Bull, who spreads 
himself out above it and stands over it full of blessing the space of a 
season, leaving behind the blackness of his power, wherein one may 
sow and harvest a hundredfold fruit. But thou speakest as though it 
were a dunghill.” 

Joseph hung his head. He had learned that he was on his way to the 
kingdom of the dead, for the habit of regarding Egypt as the under- 
world, and Its inhabitants as a people of Sheol, was born with him, 
and never had he heard otherwise, especially from Jacob, So then he 
was to be sold into the melancholy nether world, the brothers had 
sold him down thither, the well had been its appropriate entrance. It 
was very sad, he could have wept. Yet joy in the appropriateness bal- 
anced the sadness, his view that he was dead and the blood of the 
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beast had been in truth his blood being so neatly confirmed by the 
old man’s disclosures. He had to smile — however near to tears on his 
own and Jacob’s account Precisely down thither should he go, into 
the land which was the object of his father’s pronounced aversion, 
Hagar’s home, the monkey-land of Egypt' He recalled the preju- 
diced description with which Jacob had sought to make this land in- 
tolerable to his son, regarding it, without any acutal knowledge, m 
the light of his own hostile and horrified prmciples, as the seat of wor- 
ship of the past, of dalliance with death, of insensibility to sin Joseph 
had always been inclined to a blithe mistrust of the justice of the pic- 
ture, to that sympathetic curiosity which is regularly the conse- 
quence of parental moralizing and warning. If the good, worthy, and 
didactic man had known that his lamb was travelling Egyptwards, to 
the land of Ham, the bare, as he called it, because it was black on ac- 
count of the black fruitful soil, which its god gave it' The confusion 
of thought was right indicative of the pious prejudice of his judg- 
ment, Joseph said to himself with a smile. 

But the bond between son and father was not one of opposites 
alone. True, it was a diabolic joke that he should be travelling to- 
ward the utterly taboo; it was a youthful triumph thus to coquet with 
the moral terrors of the underworld Yet with it, m his blood, was a 
mute resolve which must have gladdened the father’s heart: the re- 
solve of the child of Abram not to let his eyes run over at sight of 
the elegance and the marvels so praised by the Ishmaelite, quite defi- 
nitely not to admu:e too warmly the splendid civilization which 
awaited him A deep and native spirit of mockery drew down the 
corners of his mouth at the mere thought of that elegance; and his 
contempt was to be a shield and buckler against the timidity which 
results from too great reverence. 

He asked, lookmg up- “Is the house to which thou wilt bring me 
at Mempi, the dwelling of Ptah"” 

“Oh, no,” the old man replied, “we must go farther up, that is 
down, I mean up the river, out of the land of the serpent into the 
land of the vulture. Thou askest in thy simplicity; for when I said to 
thee that the master of the house is fan-bearer on the king’s right 
hand, of course that means he must be where His Majesty the good 
god is, and whose house is at Wese, the city of Amun ” 

Joseph learned much that evening by the sea, hosts of informa- 
tion thronged upon him. So he was going to No, No-Amun, the city 
of cities and talk of the world, a subject of conversation amongst the 
remotest populations, where rumour said that it had a hundred gates 
and more than a hundred thousand inhabitants. Would Joseph’s eyes 
then not run over, after all, when they caught sight of the metropo- 
lis> He saw that he must firmly resolve beforehand not to fall prey to 
vacant admiration. He stuck out his Ups disdainfuUy. But despite his 
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ctToifs to compose his features, to the honour of his own God, he 
could not ([uite escape a certain embarrassment For he felt some- 
what afraid of No, more particulaily the name of Amun alarmed 
hinr rhat mighty name, intimidating to everybody and having a dom- 
mcenng ring even in regions strange to the god. Trepidation seized 
him at the thought of entering the throne of the god’s cult and seat 
of his pow'cr The soveieign of I'gypt, ruler of the two lands, king of 
the gods, that uas Amun Joseph knew it well, and confusion dwelt 
in the tiiought ol that unique power Amun was the Highest — if in- 
deed only in the eyes of the children of Egypt. It seemed it would be 
tiscful to speak of Amun and practise himself m talk of him He 
said 

“Wese’.s bird in his chapel and in his bark, that is one of the moie 
evalted gods hereabouts^*” 

“The inoie exalted^” answered the old man. “Truly thou speakest 
not better than thy understanding. What thmkest thou that Pharaoh 
hath .set before him of hiead and cake, beer, wine, and geese, for his 
consuming^ I'hat is a god without compare, I tell thee, what treas- 
111 cs he calleth his own, movable and immovable, my breath would 
give out would I tell the tale of them, and the number of his scribes 
who administer all is like to the stars.” 

“Wonderful,” said Joseph. “A very important god indeed accord- 
ing to all thou 1 elatcst. Only I asked, to be precise, not about his im- 
portance but about his nobility.” 

“Bow down before him,” advised the old man, “since thou wilt 
live in Egypt, and make not too many distinctions between impor- 
tant and nolile, as though one could not stand for the other and both 
were not all the same For Amun’s are all the ships of the seas and 
rivcns, and the iivcrs and .seas arc his. He is the sea and the land. He 
is also Tor-Ncter, the cedar mountain, whose trunks grow for a 
barge called Amun’s-Front-i.s-Mighty. In Pharaoh’s shape he goeth 
in unto his first and true wife and begets Hor m the palace. He is 
Baal in all his members, doth that impress thee? He is the sun, Amun- 
Re is his name — doth that satisfy thy demands as to nobility, or not 
quite^” 

“But I heard,” Joseph said, “he is a ram in the darkness of the in- 
nermost chamber.” 

“I heard, I heard. ... As thou hast understood, so speakest thou 
and not a doit better. Amun is a ram, ^ust as Bastet in the land of the 
Delta IS a cat, and the great writer of Schmun an ibis and an ape. For 
they are sacred in their animals and the animals sacred in them. Thou 
must learn much if thou wilt live in the land and wilt live before him, 
be it only as the lowest of his youthful slaves. How wilt thou see the 
god if not in the beast? The three are one* god, man, and beast. For 
if the divine wed with the beast, then it is the man, as Pharaoh when 
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he IS at the feast puts on a beast’s tail, according to ancient custom. 
And if on the other hand the beast wed with the man, then it is a god, 
and the divine is not otherwise to be regarded and understood than 
in such a marriage, thus you see Heqet, the great midwife, like a toad 
on the wall, to judge from her head, and Anpu, the Opener of the 
Way, dog-headed Lo, in the beast man and god find themselves, and 
the beast is the sacred place of their meeting and their union, sacred 
and honourable in its nature as such. And very worthy of honour 
among feasts is that one m which the ram cohabits with the pure vir- 
gin in the city of Djedet.” 

“I have heard of it,” Joseph said. ‘‘Doth my lord approve of the 
practice^” 

“P” asked the Ma’onite. “Leave an old man in peace^ We are trav- 
elling merchants, middlemen, at home everywhere and nowhere, and 
for us the word holdeth good ‘Nourish thou my belly, I honour thy 
customs ’ Heed it in the world, for it will behove thee too.” 

“Never,” answered Joseph, “will I in Egypt in the house of the fan- 
bearer say a word against the honour of the feast of the covering But 
between thee and me, let me point out that in this word ‘honourable’ 
lieth a snare for the unwary. For easily doth man hold the old for 
honourable, simply because it is old, and imagineth they are the same. 
But the catch is that sometimes we do reverence to the old when it 
is simply worn out and rotted with age. Then its honourableness is 
but seeming, and is in fact an abomination and indecency before the 
Lord. Just between you and me, the presentation of the human virgin 
at Diedet seems more like an indecency ” 

“How wilt thou distinguish^ And where should we be if every 
booby were to set himself up as the navel of the world and as a judge 
of what IS sacred and what merely old, what still worthy of rever- 
ence and what an abomination^ Soon there would be nothing sacred^ 
I do not believe that thou wilt hold thy tongue and hide thy impious 
thoughts. For it is peculiar to such thoughts as thou hast that they 
must be uttered — I know that.” 

“In thy presence, my lord, it is easy to learn to hold age and hon- 
our as the same.” 

“Flatter me not with sweet words, for I am but a travelling mer- 
chant. Heed rather my warning, that thou run not up against the 
children of Egypt and speak to thy undoing. For certainly thou canst 
not keep thy thoughts, therefore must thou take care that thy 
thoughts are fitting, and not only thy words Certainly nothing is 
more holy than the union of god, man, and beast in the sacrifice. 
Reckon to and fro between these three with reference to the sacri- 
fice and they are resolved therein For in the sacrifice are all three 
and each represents the other And therefore Amun moves as sacri- 
ficial ram in the darkness of the furthermost chamber.” 
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“I know not rightly how I feel, iny lord and purchaser, reverend 
nici chant It is so dai k, w hile thou insti uctest me, and scattered spar- 
kles of light ruckle down like dust of precious stones from the stars. 
I must rub my cy es, pardon me for doing it, for 1 am dazed, and as 
thou sittest befoic me on thy mat, it is to me as though it were the 
head of a gieen frog that thou wearest, and as though thou squattest 
rhei e w ise and w'lde and comfortable, like a toad.” 

“Seest thou that thou canst not hold thy thoughts, however of- 
fensn c they may bc' Why wilt thou and wouldst thou see a toad 
m me!“” 

“My eyes ask not if it is my will. Just like a squatting toad thou 
.scemest to me under the stars' For thou wast Heqet, the great mid- 
w ife, w hen the well boie me, and thou didst lift me from my mother.” 

“Ah, chatterer' 'I'hat w'as no great nurse that helped thee to the 
light. Heqet, the she-frog, is called great because she was by at the 
second biith and resurrection of the mangled one, w'hen the lower 
w orld fell to him, but to Hor the upper, according to the belief of 
the children of Fgypt, and Osins became the First of the West, king 
and )udgc of the dead.” 

“I like that So then if one is going toward the west, one must at 
least become the bust of those there. But instruct me, my lord. Is 
then Osins, the sacufice, .so great in the eyes of the children of Kemt 
that I Icqct became a great frog because she was midwife at his 
relnrth?” 

“1 Ic IS great entirely.” 

“(Ircat above the grcatnc.ss of Amun?’” 

“Annin is great by reason of his kingdom, his renown affrights 
stranger peoples so that they cut their cedars for him. But Osins, 
tlic mangled one, is great m the love of the people, all the people 
fiom D)anet in the Delta up to Hcb, the elephant island. There is 
not one among all, from the coughing pack-slave of the quarry, who 
liveth millionfold, to Pharaoh, W’ho liveth once and singly and wor- 
shippcth himself in his temple — I say to thee there is not one who 
did not know and love him and wish to find his grave in Abdu his 
city, at the grave of the mangled one, were it possible. And smee it 
is nor possible, yet they all hang fervently on him, trusting in the 
hope of becoming like him at their hour and to live for ever.” 

“To be like God?” 

“To be as the god and to be like him; that is, one with him, so that 
the dead man is Osiris and so is called.” 

“What all thou sayc.st! But spare me, my lord, in thy teaching and 
help my poor understanding as thou helpedst me out of the womb 
of the well. For it is not for everyone’s understanding, that which 
thou wilt teach me here in the night by the slumbering sea, of the 
beliefs of the children of Mizraim. Shall I then understand that it 
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would be m the power of death to change nature and for the dead 
to be a god with the beard of a god^” 

“Yes, that is the confident belief of all the folk of the land and 
they all as one love it so fervently from Zoan to Elephantine for that 
they have had to wrest it for themselves in prolonged struggle.” 

“They have wrested the belief for themselves in prolonged strug- 
gle and held out for it until the dawn^” 

“They have brought it to pass For m the beginning and originally 
It was only Pharaoh, he alone, Hor in the Palace, who when he died 
came to Osins and became one with him so that he was like a god 
and lived for ever But all those who cough, as they drag the heavy 
statues, all the brick-makers, the pot-drillers, those behind the plough 
and those in the mines, they have not rested and have struggled till 
they achieved it and made it good, so that they too now at their hour 
become Osins and are called Osiris-Khnumhotpe, Osins Rekh-mi-re 
after their death, and live for ever ” 

“Again it pleaseth me, that which thou sayest Thou hast chidden 
me for the view that every child of earth hath his own umverse about 
him for himself alone and is the centre thereof. But in one way or the 
other It seemeth to me the children of Egypt shared the view, since 
each would be Osins after his death, as m the beginning only Phar- 
oah, and have brought it to pass ” 

“That is and remaineth foolishly spoken. For not the child of earth 
is the centre point, Khnumhotpe or Rekh-mi-re, but rather their 
faith and confident belief; they are all one in that, up the water and 
down, from the Delta to the sixth rapid the belief in Osins and his 
resurrection. For thou must know, not only one single time hath 
this very great god died and risen; rather he doth it ever anew in 
even ebb and flow before the eyes of the children of Kemt — he goeth 
down and cometh forth again mightily to stand as blessing over the 
land, Hapi, the Strong Bull, the river of God. Countest thou the days 
of the winter time, when the river is small, there are two-and-seventy 
of them and they are the two-and-seventy who were forsworn with 
Set, the wicked ass, and brought the king to his cofiin. But at his 
hour he goeth forth, the growing, swelling, flooding, the increasing, 
the lord of bread, who begetteth all good things and maketh all life, 
by name Provider of the Land. They slaughter the oxen before him, 
but seest thou then that god and sacrifice are one, for he himself is a 
bull and an ox before them on earth and in his house* Hapi, the 
black, with the sign of the moon on his flank But when he dieth he 
is preserved with balsam and swaddled and put away and is called 
Osins-Hapi.” 

“Lo then^” exclaimed Joseph, “hath he also brought it about, like 
Khnumhotpe and Rekh-mi-re, that he becometh Osiris when he 
dieth^” 
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“I think thou mockcsfS'’ queried the old man “I see thee little in 
the ghmmciing night, hut I hear thee and it seemeth to me very 
much as though thou mockest I tell thee, mock not m the land 
whithci I am taking thee bctauhc simplv I am tiavcllmg that wav, 
and piesumc not in thy folly against the liehefs of its children, think- 
ing that thou knowest betlei w'lth thy Adon, rarhei adapt th\sclf 
piousl) to Its tusioms, otherwise thou wilt be grievously disap- 
poinrctl I have taught thee somewhat and initiated thee, and turned 
a lew' phiases w’lth thee this evening to my amusement and to pass 
the time, for I am altcady old, and sometimes sleep faileth me. 1 had 
no ofhei ground to speak w'lth thee. Thou mayest say good-night 
now, that f may tiy to sleep Bur pay heed to thy phrases.” 

“(Commanded is as good as done,” replied Joseph “But how should 
T mock, since nn' loid hath so graciously instructed me this evening 
that I may hold out and not come to giief m the land of Egypt, and 
hath taught the culprit things of which I, in my lowliness, dreamed 
not, so new aic they to me and not to be understanded of all. Might 
I know how I could thank thee I would. But since I know not, 1 wnll 
do something yet this evening for my benefactor, do that w'hich I 
w oiild not do, and answer a question before I leave thee, which thou 
askedst me I will tell thee my name.” 

“Wilt thou do that’” asked the old man “Do so or rather do not 
so, I have not urged thee to it, for I am old and cautious and would 
rather not know' w'hat are thy connections, because I must take care 
nor to involve myself therein and be guilty of wrong-doing through 
the knowledge.” 

“Not at all,” Joseph replied “Thou runnest no such danger. But at 
least thou must know how to call the slave, if thou wilt pass him on 
into this house of blessing in the city of Amun.” 

“Then what is thy name’” 

“Usarsiph,” answered Jo.seph. 

I’he old man was silent. Though only a distance of respect was be- 
tween them, they were aware of each other but as shadows. 

“If IS well, Usarsiph,” spoke the old man after a while “Thou hast 
named me thy name. Take thy leave now, for with the sunrise we 
shall set forth*.” 

“Faiewell,” Joseph saluted him in the dark. “May night cradle thee 
in softest arms and thy head slumber on her breast as thy childish 
head on thy mother’s heart.” 

THE TEMPTATION 

After Joseph had told the Ishmaclite his name in death and had 
shown him how he w'lshcd to be called m the land of the dead, they 
all passed on down for some days, several and many, with the great- 
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est placidity and in entire indifference to the time, which some day, 
as they were aware, by adding to itself, would have done with space, 
and this the more securely if one did not trouble about it at all but 
left It to time quietly and unobservably to heap up its progress to 
large quantities the while one lived on and only held in the direction 
of the goal 

Their direction was given them by the sea, which spread endlessly 
away on the right of their sandy route, under a sky fading into mys- 
tic distance, now in silver-shot blue calm, now hurling great waves 
aglitter with foam like strong bulls roaring against the peopled coast. 
And in the sea the sun went down, the changing-unchangeable, the 
Eye of God, sometimes a clear-glowing and solitary orb, which made 
as It sank a gleaming path across the endless water to the shore and to 
passers-by who worshipped as they went, but sometimes too in the 
heart of a splendour of gold and rose, that worked still more adoring 
conviction in the soul of the worshipper But his soul might some- 
times be saddened too or oppressed by fears, when the deity envel- 
oped himself in threatening mists or clouds suffused with lurid light. 
He rose, however, not on an open horizon but behind the heights 
and hills that hid the view on their left Between shore and moun- 
tains spread the immediate inland, with cultivated fields, wells 
scattered through the rolling expanse, and orchards adorning the ter- 
raced hills. Often our travellers took their way through it, at a dis- 
tance from the sea and some half a hundred ells above its glassy sur- 
face, passing through the federation of fortified hiU-cities. Gaza in 
the south, Khadati, the strong citadel, was head of the league. 

The walled white cities, fringed with palm, crowned the hill-tops, 
the mother cities, refuge of the inhabitants of the land, the citadels of 
Sarnim. And on the level ground before the village and at its heart, 
the square before the gate of the crowded city with its temples, the 
Midianites spread out their wares and offered to the people of Ekron, 
of Jabne, of Asdod, their merchandise from beyond the Jordan. Jo- 
seph performed the office of clerk. He sat and set down 
brush countless petty transactions with the hard-bargaining children 
of Dagon; fishermen and boatmen, tradefolk and mercenaries from 
the citadels, in their copper armour Usarsiph, the literate young 
slave, laboured to pleasure his good master. The heart of the young 
chattel beat higher day by day - not hard to guess why. He was not 
formed to drift content with sensuous impressions alone, but must 
make a mental picture of the place where he was and its relation to 
other places. He knew that he was taking, in leisurely, time-consuin- 
ing fashion, a parallel route, some field-lengths farther west and in 
reverse direction, the same journey which he had covered riding on 
poor Hulda to meet his brothers. He was going toward, if also past, 
his home; soon the point must be reached where he had covered the 
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distance and was scpaiatcd from the paternal hearth by a space not 
nioic than half the length of the whole journey Somew'hcre not far 
fium Asdod it w'ould be seat of Dagon the fish-god whom they 
worshipped hcicabouts, a busy settlement, two hours from the coast 
and connected with it bv' a road crowded wnth people, ox-caits, and 
teams of horses, all making terrific dm The coast road down to Gaza, 
as Joseph knew, curved more and more westwards, so that the dis- 
tance fiom the mountainous interior increased with each day they 
tra\ cllctl, he also knew' that they would be passing by noon under 
the heights of Hebron. 

Therefore it w as his heart beat so anxiously as temptation knocked; 
heic, and on the slow road beyond to Askalona, the rocky citadel 
He knew the contours of the countryside they were entering Seph- 
ala, the lowland, running along the coast But fiis Rachcl-eyes sought 
out and dwelt pensively on the mountain ranges, w'hich looked dow'n 
on the east and foniied the second, higher, valley-furrowed level of 
the land of the Philistines Behind again and ever steeper the world 
lose toward the east and into the higlilands above sea-level, rougher, 
harsher ground, to pastures unpeopled by the lowland palm, and 
upland meadows on w'hose short grass grazed sheep, grazed Jacob’s 
sheep . . . Could if be? Up there Jacob was sitting, despairing, dis- 
solved in tears, m God-sent, God-suflFcrmg agony, in his hands the 
blood-spotted sign of Joseph’s death and mangling — while down 
here, under his feet, from one city of the Philistines to the next, 
marched Joseph, the stolen one, dumb, making no sign, past his own 
place W'ltii strangers, dow'n to Sheol, into the house of bondage and 
of death. How' near lay the thought of flight' How the urge to it 
pulled and tugged at h’ls limbs, how his thoughts worked in him to 
half-resolves and even to visions of their tempestuous realization. 
They came, these visions, especially at evening, when he had bade 
the good old man his owmer good-night, for that he had daily to do, 
it was one of his duties, he had to wish the Ishmaelite pleasant dreams 
at the day’s end and always in choice and varied phiases, otherwise 
the old man would say he knew that one already. Especially then in 
the darkness when they lay camped before a city or the Philistines 
and his companions were wrapped in slumber, the boy who had been 
ravished away was ravished anew by longings to be off up the or- 
chard-clad hills, in the dark, on over heights and gullies, eight miles 
and furlongs of ground, for more it probably was not, and Joseph 
would easily find the right direction as he climbed — on into the 
mountain land, into Jacob’s arms, to dry his father’s tears with the 
words “Here am I!” and once again to be his darling. 

But did he carry all this out and flee? We know that he did not. 
He reconsidered —sometimes just on the verge; put away tempta- 
tion, gave up the idea, stopped where he was. When all was said and 
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done, It was at the moment more sensible. Flight in itself meant great 
perils, he might perish, might fall among robbers and murderers, be 
devoured by wild beasts Yet it is not doing justice to his renuncia- 
tion to attribute it to our human tendency to indolence instead of 
action In his career we know that Joseph renounced a physical act far 
sweeter than a wild escape over the mountains would have been. No, 
the renunciation which in both cases followed on the violent tempta- 
tion came from a point of view quite peculiar to Joseph. Put into 
words, It was something like this “How could I commit such a folly 
and sin against God^’” In other words, he had insight into the mad 
and sinful error that would lie in escape the clear and intelligent 
perception that it would have been a clumsy blunder to try to de- 
stroy God’s plan through flight. For Joseph was penetrated by the 
certainty that he had not been snatched away to no purpose, that 
rather the planning intelligence which had rent him away from the 
old and led him into the new had plans for him m one or another 
way, and to kick against the pricks, to shrink from the affliction, 
would have been a great sin and error — these being one and the 
same in Joseph’s eyes The conception of sin as blunder, as clumsy 
offence against God’s wisdom, was right native to him, and life so far 
had extraordinarily strengthened him therein. He had made mistakes 
enough — he learned that in the pit But now he had escaped from 
the pit and was obviously being taken away according to plan, so the 
mistakes committed up to now might be considered as lying in 
the plan itself, as purposeful and God-guided in all their blindness. 
But any more of them — as now for instance escape — would be very 
distinctly evil, it would literally mean to wish to be wiser than God 
— which according to Joseph’s shrewd insight was quite simply the 
height of folly. 

The darling of his father once again^ Ah, no, for he was always 
that, but now it would be so in a new sense — one he had alwaj^s 
longed for and dreamed of Now, since the experience of the pit, it 
was his to live in a new and higher state of being chosen and pre- 
ferred in the sense and the bitter savour of the myrtle wreath, which 
was set apart for the set-apart and reserved for the reserved. The 
torn garland, the adornment of the whole sacrifice, he wore it anew 
-no longer in prophetic play but in very truth and in the spmt. 
Should he now for the sake of the blind urge of the flesh betake him- 
self to his own^' So foolhardy, so lacking in all divine wisdom Joseph 
was not — in the last moment he was not so blind as to fling away 
the advantage of his state. Did he know, or did he not, the feast in all 
its hours^ The centre of the present and of the feast, was he or was 
he not^ The garland in his hair, should he run from the feast to be 
once more with his brothers a shepherd of the flocks? The tempta- 
tion was strong in his flesn, but weak in his spirit. Joseph resisted. 
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1 le went on u ith his owncis, on past Jacob and out of his neighbour- 
hood — Usarsiph the swamp-born, Joscph-cm-heb, to speak Egyp- 
tian, which IS to say Joseph m the Feast. 

^ ^r E F 1 T N G 

Siw I N iTEN days^ No, it was a journev of seven times seventeen — not 
in actual numlier, but in the sense of a very long tune indeed, and at 
the end of it nobody knew how much of its length was due to the 
Midinnitcs’ tan\ung progress and how much to the extent of the 
ground they coveied They went through a populous, busy, fruitful 
land, crow'iicd wath olive orchards and palms, set thick with walnut 
and fig trees, planted wath corn, watered from deep spungs where 
camels and o\cn gathcicd Little royal fortresses lay sometimes m 
the open fields, called stations, w ith w^alls and battle-towcis, bowmen 
stood on their battlements and chanotcers drove snorting steeds forth 
fi om their gates, 'fhe Ishniaehtes did not hesitate to enter into trade, 
even w'lth the soldiers of the kings. Villages, farms, and Migdal set- 
tlements cvcrywiierc invited them to stop, and they lingered for 
W'ceks without a thought. Before they reached the spot where the 
low land along the coast rose to the abruptly towering rocky wall on 
w hose top lay Ascalon, summer w^as already waning. 

Sacred and strong was Ascalon. The four-square stones of its ring 
walls, which ran down to the sea m a half-circle and included the 
haiboiir, seemed borne up by giants, its temple of Dagon was square 
and full of courts, very lovely its grove and the pond of its grove, 
abounding m fish, and its dwelling of Ashtaroth was renowned as 
older than any shrine of Baalat. A spicy sort of little onion grew wild 
in the sand here under the palms Derketo vouchsafed them, the lady 
of Ascalon, and one could sell them abroad. The old man had them 
gathered into sacks and wrote thereon m Egyptian characters: “Fin- 
est Ascalon onions.’’' 

Thence they went on among gnarled olive groves m whose shadow 
docks were pastured, and by the time they had reached Gaza, called 
Khadati, they were certainly come very far. Almost within the Egyp- 
tian sphere <>f influence. For in times past Pharaoh had come up from 
Egypt with wagons and foot-soldiers, to thrust through the barren 
lands of Zahi, Amor, and the Retenu to the ends of the earth that his 
gigantic image might be graven deep above the temple walls, holding 
clutched in his left hand the topknots of five barbarians at once and 
with his right swinging his club over their dazzled heads. And in such 
enterprises Gaza had always been the first stage. Nowadays m its 
reeking streets one saw many Egyptians. Joseph observed them at- 
tentively. They were broad-shouldered, white-clad, and high-nosed. 
Excellent wine grew here very cheap on the coast and far inland on 
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the way to Beersheba. The old man traded for numerous jugs, two 
camel-loads of them, and labelled the jugs- “Thrice-excellent wine 
from Khadati.” 

But however much ground they had coveied to reach the strong- 
w ailed city of Gaza, the worst part of the journey still lay before 
them, compared to which the leisurely progress through the land of 
Philistia had been but child’s play. For beyond Gaza to the south, 
where a sandy road ran along the coast toward the Brook of Egypt, 
the world, as the Ishmaehtes well knew, having covered the ground 
several times, was inhospitable in the extreme. Between them and 
the rich plains where flowed the branches of the Nile there extended 
a melancholy underworld, a frightful expanse, nine days in breadth, 
accursed and perilous, the dreaded desert, where could be no loiter- 
ing, rather it was imperative to cross it as fast as possible and get it 
behind one Gaza therefore was the last halting-place before Mizraim, 
and the old man, Joseph’s master, was in no hurry to leave it There 
would be far too much time hereafter to hurry, he said He lingered 
at Gaza for several days, partly to make careful preparations for the 
desert journey, provision for water, the engaging of a special guide 
and opener of the way. Actually, weapons were needed to protect 
the train against roving bands and robber dwellers in the desert. Our 
old man, however, made no such provision. Firstly because he in his 
wisdom thought it useless. Either, he said, one had luck and escaped 
the marauders — then one needed no weapons — or else one did not; 
and then however many of them one killed, enough were left to steal 
one bare. The merchant, he said, must trust to luck, not to spears and 
crossbows, they were not for him. 

But in the second place the guide whom he had engaged, at the 
gateway where they congregated for engagements, expressly reas- 
sured him about the roving bands and said he would need no arms 
under his conveyance, he was a perfect guide and opened the safest 
way through the dreaded region, so that it would be quite absurd to 
secure his services and then carry arms to boot. How Joseph started, 
pleased and incredulous at once, when he recognized in the man who 
came in the dawning to the little caravan and put himself at its head 
the officious and annoying youth who had guided him from Shechem 
to Dothan, so short and so crowded a time before^ 

He It was beyond a doubt, although he was changed by the bur- 
nous he wore. The small head and swelling throat, the red mouth 
and round fruity chin, and especially the weariness of his gaze and 
the peculiarly affected posture were unmistakable. Joseph was amazed 
to see or think to see the guide wink at him, shutting one eye with an 
otherwise wholly immovable face. It seemed at once to recall their 
former acquaintance and to suggest discretion on the score of it. That 
reassured Joseph a good deal; for this meeting led further back into 
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his foinier existence than he wanted the eye of the Ishmaclite to pene- 
tiatc, and he intcrpietcd the wink as a sign that the man under- 
stood 

^ ct he soicly wanted to exchange a word with him, and when the 
little tioop, amid tlic ringing of camel-bells and the songs of the diiv- 
ers, had left the green country behind them and faced the parching 
desert before, Joseph asked the old man, behind whom he rode, if he 
might once and for all make certain from the guide that he was quite 
Slue of his task, 

''Alt thou afeard^” asked the merchant. 

"h'oi all of us,” icspondcd Joseph. “But I now nde for the first 
time into the accuiscd land and I am near to tears.” 

'‘Ask him, then ” 

So Joseph guided his beast abreast of the foremost animal and said 
to the guide 

'i am the mouthpiece of our master He would know if thou art 
ceiram of thv' road ” 

'I he youth looked at him in his old way over his shoulder wuth 
halt -opened e\cs 

“ I'hou shouldest be able from thy experience to reassure him,” he 
answ cred, 

“Husld” whispered Joseph “How comest thou herc^” 

“And choiP” was the answ'cr. 

cs, of course. Not a word to the Ishmaehtes that I went to my 
bicthren,” whispered Joseph 

“Have no fear,” the other answered as softly, and therewith the 
matter was closed for the time 

But as they pressed farther into the desert, a day and then another 
day the sun had set sombrely behind dead mountain chains, and 
hosts of cloud, grey m the centre and with a sunset glow at the nm, 
cosered the sky af)ove a waxen-yellow sandy plain, while far and 
wide in front of them wxre visible scattered hummocks with tufts of 
w irhered grass — there w'as a chance to speak again unobserved with 
the man. Some of the troop were camped about one of the tussocks 
of grass on which they had kindled a brushwood fire against the sud- 
den cold; among them the guide, who for the most part associated lit- 
tle either with masters or servants, scorned exchange of talk, and 
only spoke briefly with the old man from day to day about the route. 
Joseph finished his tasks, wished the old man a good night’s rest, and 
then mingled with the group by the fire He lay down near the guide 
and waited till the monosyllabic exchange among them died down 
and they were falling visibly into a doze. Then he gave his neighbour 
a little nudge and said: 

“Hearken: I am sorry that I could not keep my word that time and 
had to leave thee in the lurch as thou waitedst for me.” 
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The man only looked at him idly over his shoulder and stared 
again into the embers. 

“So, thou couldst not^” he answered “Well, let me tell thee, so 
faithless a chap as thou I have never seen in all the world I might 
have sat guarding thy ass seven jubilees long, if it had depended on 
thee, who came not again as thou hadst promised I am surprised that 
I will speak with thee again at all, I am surprised at myself ’’ 

“But I am explaining, as thou hearest,” murmured Joseph, “and I 
have truly an excuse, that knowest thou not Things turned out other 
than I had thought, and went as I could not have guessed. I could 
not return to thee, however much I wished.” 

“Yes, yes, yes. Idle talk. Seven jubilee years might I have sat and 
waited for thee . ” 

“But thou hast not sat seven jubilee years for me, but hast gone thy 
way when thou sawest I was not coming Exaggerate not the trouble 
which I unwillingly made for thee, tell me rather what became of 
Hulda after I left ” 

“Hulda^ Who IS Hulda?” 

“ ‘Who’ is a little too much,” said Joseph. “I am asking thee news 
of Hulda, the ass that carried us, my white ass out of my father’s 
stall.” 

“Ass, ass, white ass for a journey^” mocked the guide in a murmur. 
“Thou hast a way of speaking of thine own, so tenderly that one 
may guess at thy self-love Such people behave then so faithlessly — 

“Not so,” Joseph contradicted him. “I speak not tenderly of Hulda 
on my own account, but on hers, she was so friendly and careful a 
beast, entrusted to me by my father, when I think of her mane on 
her forehead, and the way it hung down in curls to her eyes, my 
heart melteth within me. I have not ceased to feel troubled about her 
since I lost her, and even asked after her fate in moments and long 
hours which for my own fate were not lacking in perils. Thou must 
know that since I came to Shechem ill luck hath not ceased to follow 
me and heavy oppression hath been my lot ” 

“Impossible,” said the man, “and unbelievable Oppression? My 
understanding standeth still and I am stoutly convinced I have not 
heard aright But thou wentest after all to thy brethren? And with 
all the folk thou hast passed thou hast not ceased to exchange smiles, 
for thou art beautiful and well favoured as a carven image and hast 
dear life to boot’ Whence came then thy ill luck? I ask myself and 
am not answered.” 

“None the less it is so,” replied Joseph. “And through it all, I tell 
thee, not a moment have I ceased to think of the fate of poor Hulda ” 

“Good,” said the guide, “very good ” And Joseph recognized that 
curious movement or the eyeballs which he had noted before a rapid 
squinting and rolling right round. “Good, then, young slave Usar- 
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sipli, rhoii spcakcst and 1 hear One might think indeed that it were 
idle to waste so many srords on an ass, for what sort of role doth an 
ass play in thy larger concerns and of what importance could it be 
in rhciiK ^'ct I think it possible that thy caie shall be reckoned to thee 
for a virtue, that thou rhoughtest of the little creature in thine own 
need.” 

“Then what became of hcr^” 

“Of the beast’ \’et ily, it is somewhat annoying for the likes of us 
to have to play the part of ass-hcid for nothing and be asked to give 
account of w hat happened besides. One would like to know why one 
should Bur set thy heart at rest iMy impression is that the creature’s 
pastern was not so bad as we thought m our first dismay It seems it 
was spiaincil, and not broken — that is, appaiently broken and actu- 
ally onh' sprained, dost thou understand’ Waiting for thee I had only 
too imith time to tend it, and when at last I lost my patience thy 
1 lulda too was so far along that she could amble, even though mainly 
on thiee legs I rode on her ms self as far as Dothan and put her in a 
Iiouse there where I had often done a good turn to advantage both 
sides. It IS the first in rhe place, belonging to a farmer, w'here she will 
be as well oflT as in the stall of thy father, the so-called Israel ” 

“Is that tiiie’” died Joseph, low and rejoicingly “Who would 
have rhoiighr ir’ So she got up and could walk and thou hast cared 
for her so that she is well off’” 

“\’'cry well,” confirmed the other “She can count herself lucky 
that I took her to the farmci’s house and her lot has fallen well for 
her.” 

“In other words,” Joseph said, “thou hast sold her in Dothan. And 
the price’” 

“Thou askest after the price’” 

“Yea, herewith.” 

“I have paid myself for mv guidance and my service as watchman.” 

“So. Well, I will not inquire the amount. And all the good eatables 
that hung round the saddle?” 

“Is it really true that thou thinkest of those tidbits among thy 
larger concerns and findest that they have comparative importance’” 

“Not so much; but they were there.” 

“With them too I have reimbursed my.self.” 

“Indeed,” Jo.seph said, “thou hadst early begun to repay thyself 
behind my back, by which I mean certain quantities of onions and 
fruit-breacl. But never mind, perhaps it was well meant and I will al- 
ways and everywhere extol the good side thou showest. That thou 
gottest Hulda once more on her Tegs and madest her full in the land, 
for that 1 reckon my thanks are due, and I thank the good fortune 
that made me meet thee unexpectedly to learn it ” 

“Yea, have I again to guide thee, thou windbag, that thou mayest 
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come to thy goal,” replied the man ^‘Whether it be so fitting and 
proper for me, I do ask myself that, in passing, yet in vain, for no one 
else payeth any heed ” 

“Now thou art vexing again,” responded Joseph, “just as in the 
night on the way to Dothan when thou unasked didst help me to find 
my brethren and did it with such ill grace. Well, this time I need not 
reproach myself for molesting thee, for thou hast bargained with the 
Isnmaelites to guide them through the desert and I am only among 
them by chance.” 

“It mattereth not if I guide thee or thy Ishmaelites.” 

“Say not that to the Ishmaelites, for they keep themselves on their 
dignity and self-independence and do not like to hear that in a way 
they journey that I may come hither where God will have me.” 

The guide was silent and dropped his chin into his mantle. Did his 
eyes roll round again after their wont^ Very like, but the darkness 
prevented one from telling 

“Who liketh to hear that he is a tooP” said he with a certain effort. 
“And particularly who would hear it from a brat like thee^ Coming 
from thee, young slave Usarsiph, it is shameless, but on the other hand 
that IS just what I say, that it cometh to the same thing and even so 
It might be the Ishmaelites who are coming with thee, and it is really 
thou to whom I must open the way — it is all one. Moreover, I had a 
well to watch down there, to say nothing of the ass.” 

“A welP” 

“I always had to reckon with such a job, as far as the well was 
concerned It was the emptiest hole I ever saw, could not be emptier, 
and the more absurd was its emptiness, by that measure may be 
judged the dignity and fitness of my task Yet perhaps it was the very 
emptiness that was the important thing about this well.” 

“Was the stone rolled away^” 

“Of course. I sat on it, and I remained sitting however much the 
man wanted me to go.” 

“What man^” 

“Why, he who in his folly came secretly to the well. A man of 
towering stature, with legs like the pillars of a temple, and inside this 
husk a poor thin voice.” 

“Reuben’ ” cried Joseph, almost forgetful of caution. 

“Call him as thou wilt, it was a blundering tower of a man. Came 
back there with his rope and his coat to such a proper empty hole.” 

“He wanted to save me’” Joseph affirmed. 

“As thou wilt,” said the guide and yawned like a woman, putting 
his hand affectedly before his mouth and giving a dainty little sigh. 
“He too played his role,” he added His voice was indistinct, for he 
had tucked his chin and mouth farther into his mantle and seemed to 
want to go to sleep Joseph heard him still muttering disconnectedly 
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and irritably: “Trifling and folly — words of a young brat. . 

'Fhcrc was nothing more pertinent to be got out of him. Even m 
their fuithcr journey Joseph did not succeed in getting more speech 
w ith his guard and guide. 

TIIR FORT OF THEL 

Day by day they plodded patiently through the bad lands, to the 
sound of the bell on the leading camel, from well-station to well- 
station, until nine days had passed, and they counted themselves 
luck) . The guide had not boasted when he said he knew his busi- 
ness. 1 Ic did not lose his way nor get off the road even when it passed 
through w lid mountain country where there was no good going, but 
merely a conlusion of frightful sandstone boulders, grote.sque shapes 
and towering masses, that glistened blackly, more like bronze than 
stone 'I'heir sombre gleam suggested a tall city built of iron The 
giiule held on his load all day long, even when there could be no talk 
of a road in any upper-worldly sense at all For it was like a country 
of the damned, like the illimitable floor of the sea, shutting them in 
With corpse-colouicd sand up to the hot bleached horizon, and they 
rode over mounds of dune with ridges ruffled by the wind into un- 
pleasant sharp-edged patterns. Across the plain the heat vibrations 
looked as though near to bursting into tongues of flame, and sand 
w hirlcd in the air so that the men wrapped their heads before this 
evil dance of death and tried not to look, but rode blindly on to get 
past these horrors. 

Bleached skeletons often lay by the way, the nbs and thigh-bones 
of a camel and the parched limbs of a human being stood up out of 
the waxen-coloured dust. They looked at it dazed and kept on trying 
to hope. Two half-days long, from midday to evening, a pillar of 
fire went on before and .seemed to guide them. They well knew the 
nature of the phenomenon, but their attitude toward it was not con- 
ditioned by their knowledge. These fiery pillars were, as they were 
aware, small cyclones in which the whirling dust was turned flame- 
coloured by the sun. But to each other they said with due awe: “A 
pillar of fire leadeth us on ” If the sign were suddenly to collapse be- 
fore their eyes it would be frightful, for in all probability a dust 
abubu would follow. But the pillar did not collapse, only changed 
its .shape like a jinnee and slowly flickered away on the north-east 
wind, which prevailed throughout the nine days. Their good luck 
banned the south wind that it was quiet and could not parch their 
water-skins and drink away the moisture on which their lives de- 
pended. But on the ninth day they were already out of danger, es- 
caped from the horrors of the desert, and could count themselves 
fortunate; for the region now before them was colonized and admin- 
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istered by Egypt Bastions, breastworks, and watch-towers by the 
wells extended for some distance into the desert, with little com- 
panies of soldiery, Nubian bowmen wearing ostrich feathers in their 
hair, and Libyan axe-bearers with Egyptian captains, who called out 
harshly to the oncomers and questioned them whence they came and 
whither they went 

The old man had a shrewd and cheery way of talking with the 
military to put beyond doubt the innocence of his designs, and of 
giving them little presents out of his pack, kmves, lamps, and Ascalon 
onions to win their goodwill. So they passed well pleased through 
all the formalities from watch to watch, for it was much better to be 
exchanging jokes with the guards than to be going through the 
brazen city and across the bleached sea-floor. Our travellers, how- 
ever, knew that only the preliminaries were over with the passing of 
these frontier stations and that they had still to prove their harmless- 
ness and their innocence of any designs against civilized society The 
real test would come at the mighty and ineluctable barrier which the 
old man called the sovereign’s wall, which had been built ages before 
across the neck of land between the Great and Little Bitter Lakes, as 
a protection against the savages of Shosu and the sand-dwellers who 
thought to drive their cattle upon Pharaoh’s soil. 

From the rising ground where they halted at sunset they over- 
looked these menacing precautions and arrogant measures of de- 
fence. The old man had succeeded several times, by dint of his harm- 
less garrulity, in passing them in both directions, wherefore he did 
not now fear them all too much. Tranquilly he lifted his hand and 
pointed them out to his tram a long marching wall, notched with 
battlements, broken by towers and running behind canals which con- 
nected a chain of lakes great and small. Somewhere about the middle 
a bridge crossed the water, but at this pomt, on either side of the 
passage, rose the sternest barriers of all. castellated forts enclosed in 
their own ring walls, two-storeyed, massive and tall, whose sides and 
ajutments rose in ingenious broken lines to the parapets to make 
them yet more secure against siege. They bristled with square battle- 
mented towers, bastions, sally-ports, and ledges for defence on all 
sides, narrower structures had grated windows. This was the fort of 
Thel, the powerful offensive and defensive structure set up by the 
refined and fortunate and vulnerable land of Egypt against the pov- 
erty and rapine of the East The old man named it to his followers by 
name and was not afraid before it. But yet he said so much about 
asserting how easy it would be for his utter harmlessness to get past 
once more, that one might have thought he was talking to keep his 

courage up. . r . t -a 

“Did I tell you I have a letter from a business friend at Gilead 

across the Jordan,” he said, “to his business friend in Djanet, also 
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called Zoan, which was built seven years after Hebron^ Well, I have, 
and you will see, it will open for us gate and door. The great thing 
IS to have a document to show and that the people of Egypt have in 
their turn to write something and send it somewhere to be copied 
down again and keep the record For without something written you 
do not get through, but if you can show a potsherd or a roll and doc- 
ument, then they brighten up. They say, of course, that Amun is the 
highest, or Osins, the Eye Enthroned, but I know better, at bottom 
it is Thoth, the writer Believe me, if only Hor-waz comes on the 
wall, the young officer-clerk who is an old friend of mine, and I can 
get speech with him, then there will be no trouble at all and w^e can 
pass Once we are inside, nobody tests our innocence again and we 
can go freely through all the districts up the river as far as we like 
Let us set up huts here and pass the night, for my friend Hor-waz 
will not come on the wall any more today. But tomorrow before we 
go thither and beg for entrance at the fort of Thel we must wash our- 
selves and dust the desert from our garments and wipe it out of our 
ears and scratch it out from our nails that we seem to them like men 
and not like sand-rabbits, also you young ones must pour oil on your 
hair and pamt your eyes and make yourselves look wanton, for to 
them misery is suspect and lack of elegance an abomination.” 

Thus the old man, and they did after his words, stopped where 
they were for the night and made themselves beautiful in the morn- 
ing as well as they could after so long a journey through the waste. 
During these preparations, however, they were surprised to find that 
their guide, whom the old man had hired at Gaza and who had guided 
them so safely, proved to be no more among them, without anyone 
being able to say when he had gone whether back in the nigfit or 
while they were adorning themselves for Thel Anyhow, when they 
looked round for him he was no more there, though the bell-camel 
was, on which he had ridden; nor had the guide collected his pay 
from the old man. 

That was no cause for lamenting, but only for surprise, since they 
no longer needed a guide, and the man had been a distant creamre at 
best, and chary of speech. They wondered awhile, and the old man’s 
satisfaction over the saving of money was diminished by his lack of 
understanding and the disquiet caused by unfinished business. He 
concluded that the man would turn up again some time to get his 
pay. Joseph thought it possible that the guide had privately taken to 
himself goods instead of pay and instigated an examination of the 
stock, but it proved him in the wrong. It was Joseph who wondered 
the most, especially over the inconsistency in the character of his 
acquaintance and the indifference in money matters which seemed 
not to fit with the covetous nature. For services voluntarily offered 
he had paid himself extravagantly. Now it seemed he heedlessly let 
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slip a covenanted wage. But Joseph could not talk with the Ishmael- 
ites about these discrepancies, and words that are not uttered are 
soon forgotten. They all had other things to think of besides the 
guide and his capnces, for when they had washed their ears and 
painted their eyes they advanced toward the water and the sover- 
eign’s wall and came before midday to Thel, the fort on the bridge. 

Ah, It was even more alarmmg from near by than at a distance, 
double and unassailable by force, with its irregular line of walls, tow- 
ers, and defence platforms, the battlements filled all round with war- 
riors of the heights, clad in jerkins with shields of hide on their backs, 
who stood with lances folded in their fists and on their fists their 
chms, looking down right contemptuously on the little caravan as it 
approached. Officers were there in half-long wigs and white shirts, 
with leather stomachers in front over their skirts, and little canes in 
their hands, they moved to and fro behind the men The latter paid 
no heed to the advancing tram, but the foremost posts raised their 
arms, curved a hand round their mouths, their lances lymg in the 
hollow of their arms, and cried out- 

“Back' Turn back' Fort of Thel' No passage. We will shoot'” 

“Pay no heed,” said the old man “Only be quiet It is not half so 
bad as it looks Let us give evidence of peace by advancing slowly 
but undisturbed. Have I not the letter of my busmess friend'' We 
shall get through.” 

Accordingly they moved straight up to the gap in the walls where 
the entrance was, and behind it the great bronze gate which led to 
the bridge. Here they indicated by signs their peaceful intentions. 
In the wall above the gate, graven deep m the masonry and pamted m 
glaring colours, was a huge figure of a bare-necked vulture with pin- 
ions spread, the ring of the cartouche in its claws. Right and left of 
it out of the brick structure sprang a pair of stone cobras on sockets, 
four feet high, with spread hoods, erected on their bellies, horrible 
to see, the symbol of defence. 

“Turn round'” cried the watch on the wall above the outer gate, 
above the vulture. “Fort of Thel' Back, sand-rabbits, into the desert! 
Here is no road ” 

“You mistake, Egyptian warriors,” answered them the old man 
from his camel, among his group of retamers. “Just here is the en- 
trance and not elsewhere. For where else could it be in this bottle- 
neck'* We are well-informed people, who come not to the wrong 
quarter but know exactly where one enters into the land, for we have 
already been across your bridge and back again.” 

“Yes, back!” cried those above. “Always back and nothing but 
back with you into the desert, that is the order. No rabble shall be 
let into the land.” 

“To whom say you that?” countered the old man. “To me who 
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not only know it well but also expressly approve it^ I hate rabble and 
sand-rabbits as much as you and praise you highly in that you pre- 
vent them from profaning your land. But look well at us and study 
our faces. Do we look like thieves and vagrants and rabble from Si- 
nai? Do our looks awake the idea that we want to spy out the land 
with evil mtent? Or where are our flocks that we thought to drive 
on Pharaoh’s pasture-lands? Nothing like that cometh in question 
even for a moment We are Minseans from Ma’on, travelling traders, 
proud of our degree, and brmg from abroad attractive wares which 
we would oflrer you, and would sell them m exchange with the chil- 
dren of Kemt, that we may carry in turn the gifts of Jeor, which here 
IS called Harri, to the ends of the world For it is the season of trade 
and barter and we travellers are its servants and priests ” 

“Fine priests' Dust-covered priests' All that is a lie!” the soldiers 
shouted back. 

But the old man did not lose courage, he only shook his head for- 
bearingly. 

“As if I did not know,” he remarked aside to his people, “they al- 
ways do this on principle, and make difficulties till one would be glad 
to turn round and go away. But I have never turned back and I will 
get through this time too.” 

“Hearken, ye stout brown warriors of Pharaoh,” he called up 
again. “Gladly speak I here with you, for your words are blithe But 
actually would I speak with one who is the youthful commander of 
the troops, Hor-waz, who let me in the last time. Call him, if you will 
be so good, to the wall. I will show him the letter which I am bearing 
to Zoan A letter' ” he repeated. “A written letter, a document. Thoth, 
Djehuti, the ape!” 

He smiled as he called out the words. 

And mdeed it often happens, m speaking to those who are not 
known to us as individuals but representatives of some well-known 
nation, that we thus half tease, half flatter them by invoking some 
phrase or symbol by which they are labelled in popular fancy. The 
soldiers on the wall laughed too. Perhaps they were simply amused 
at the obsession of every foreigner, that all Egyptians were quite daft 
about writing and the written word. At the same time they were 
probably impressed with the old man’s knowledge of the name of 
one of their leaders. For they consulted among themselves and then 
called down to the Ishmaehtes that the troop leader Hor-waz was 
away on duty in the town of Sent and would not be back for three 
days. 

“What a pity'” said the old man. “How badly it falls out, ye Egyp- 
tian wamoK! Three black days, three new-moon days without Hor- 
waz, our friend' That means waitmg. W^e will wait here, dear war- 
riors, till his return. Only call him, if you will, to the wall at once on 
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his return from Sent, with the news that the famous Min^eans from 
Ma’on are on the spot and bring written papers.” 

And actually they set up their tents in the sand before the fort of 
Thel and remained three days awaiting the lieutenant, keeping on 
good terms with the people on the wall, some of whom came down 
to them to see their wares and drive bargains. Their numbers were 
increased by another party of travellers who came from the south, 
probably from Sinai, along the Bitter Lakes. They too would enter 
into Egypt. They were a right ragged crew and little polished by 
civilization. They waited with the Ishmaelites, and when the hour 
came and Hor-waz was back, all the applicants were let in through 
the wall into the court in front of the bridge gate. Here they had 
again to wait a few hours until the young ofHcer came springing 
on spindling legs down the stair and stood on the lower step. With 
him were two men, one of whom had his writing tools, the other a 
standard with a ram’s head. Hor-waz beckoned the petitioners to 
advance. 

His head was covered with a light brown wig cut straight on the 
forehead and lying smooth as glass as far as the ears, behind them it 
consisted of tiny curls that fell down on his shoulders. The mailed 
doublet he wore, with an order in the shape of a bronze fly, went ill 
with the delicate folds of the snow-white, short-sleeved linen gar- 
ment that showed underneath it, and not better with the snowy 
pleated skirt that hung diagonally to the hollow of his knee behind. 

The travellers greeted him with circumstance; yet not more cour- 
teously — however poor they were in his eyes — than he returned 
their greetings. It was a foppish politeness. He arched his back like a 
cat, throwing back his head with a sickly-sweet smile, kissed the air, 
as It were, with his pursed lips, and raised toward them out of his 
pleated sleeve a very thin brown arm adorned at the wrist with a 
bangle. He did it so simply and easily that only for a brief moment 
did he give this picture of a graceful, fastidious, and over-expressive 
pose. It went as it came. But one realized — at least Joseph did — that 
It had nothing to do with them but proceeded from his own self- 
respect and his reverence for the civilization he represented. Hor-waz 
had the face of an elderly child, short, with a pug nose, the eyes 
lengthened by cosmetics, and sharp furrows graven at the sides of his 
still pursed and laughing mouth 

‘Who are you^” he asked in rapid Egyptian. “Men of wretched- 
ness in such great numbers, who would enter the country^” 

With the word “wretchedness” he did not mean exactly a criti- 
cism; he meant simply foreigners. But m the “great numbers” he in- 
cluded both groups of travellers, making no difference between the 
Midianites and the people from Sinai, who indeed cast themselves on 
the ground before his feet. 
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“There are too many of you,” he went on reproachfully. “Every 
day come some from here or there, from the land of God or the 
mountains of Shu, and want to set foot inside, if daily is saying too 
much, then almost daily Day before yesterday I let some come in 
from the land of Upi and the mount User, for they had letters I am 
a scribe of the great gate, who renders reports upon the affairs of 
the lands, well and good for him who sees it. My responsibility is 
great Whence come ye and what would ye’ Do ye design good 
things or not so good or even qmte evil, so that you must either be 
driven back or else pale your cheeks m death’ Come ye from Kadesh 
and Dubakhi or from the city of Her’ Let your leader speak. If from 
the port of Sur, that wretched spot is known to me, to which water 
IS brought in boats. We know foreigners too well in all conscience, 
for we have conquered them and taken their tribute. . . . Above 
all, know ye how to hve’ I mean, have ye to eat and can be at your 
own cost so that ye come not as burden on the state or be driven to 
steal’ But if the first be the case, where then is the evidence and the 
written guarantee that ye know how to live’ Have ye letters to a 
citizen of the country’ Then out with them Else there is naught but 
turning back.” 

The old man aproached him with studied mildness. “You are here 
as Pharaoh,” he said, “and if I fear not the influence you wield and 
stammer not in amazement before your authority, it is only because I 
stand not for the first time before you and have already known your 
kmdness, O wise heutenant'” 

And he recalled to him, about such a time it had been, perhaps two 
years ago, or four, that he, the Mmsean merchant, trod the gate for 
the last time and for the first was passed by the troop leader Hor-waz 
on the ground of the punty of his mtentions. Hor-waz seemed faintly 
to recollect; to remember the httle beard and drooping head of this 
old man, who spoke Egyptian as though he were a human being He 
listened amicably as the other answered to the questions put, that 
not merely had he no evil designs, not merely fair ones, but quite 
defimtely the best; that he was come across Jordan on a busmess 
trip, through the land of Pelesheth and through the desert, and with 
his followers well knew how to live and to pay, as the valuable wares 
on the backs of his pack-animals bore witness. But as to his connec- 
tions in the country here was a letter — and he unrolled before the 
lieutenant the piece of pohshed goatskm on which the business friend 
at Gilead had written some phrases of recommendation m Canaanit- 
ish scnpt to the busmess friend at Djanet m the Delta. 

Hor-waz’s slim fingers — aU ten of them, indeed - reached with a 
fastidious gesture for the document. He could not gather much from 
It, but so much he saw from his own visa in the comer, that this 
parchment had already lain before him. 
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“You bring me always the same letter, old friend,” said he “That 
will not do, you cannot come in on it for ever This paper crackles 
with age, I would see it no more, it is out of date, you must show 
something new.” 

The old man retorted that his connections were not limited to the 
man in Djanet They extended, he said, as far as Thebes itself, the 
city of Amun, whither he had it in mind to go, to a house of honour 
and distinction, with whose overseer, called Mont-kaw, son of Ah- 
mose, he had been on terms of close acquaintance for many years, 
and often been permitted to supply him with foreign goods The 
house, however, belonged to one great above the great, Petepre, fan- 
bearer on Pharoah’s right hand. This mention of a connection with 
the court, however second-hand, obviously made an impression on 
the young officer. 

“By the king’s life^” said he. “According to that you would amount 
to something, and if you lie not with your Asiatic mouth, that would 
indeed alter the matter Have you nothing written concerning your 
connection with this Mont-kaw, son of Ahmose, who is set over the 
house of the fan-bearer> Nothing at alP What a pity, for that would 
have simplified matters no little^ But still, you know this name to tell 
me, and your peaceable countenance gives your words a satisfactory 
warrant of good faith.” 

He beckoned for his writing materials and the attendant hastened 
to hand him the sharpened rush and the wooden tablet on whose 
smooth clay surface the lieutenant was used to scribble notes. Hor- 
waz dipped the rush in an inkwell of the palette held by the soldier 
next to him, shook off a few drops, carried his writing hand in a wide 
curve to the surface, and wrote down the old man’s record as it was 
repeated to him. He wrote standing beside the standard, the tablet on 
his arm, bent slightly forward, with his mouth pursed, squinting a 
little — charming, self-satisfied, and with obvious enjoyment. 

“Pass^” he said, handed back tablet and pen, saluted again in his 
absurdly fastidious way, and sprang up the stair by which he had 
come. The Smai sheik, with the dishevelled beard, who had spent the 
whole time on his face, was not interrogated at all. Hor-waz had in- 
cluded him and his among the old man’s train, and the information, 
written out on beautiful paper and sent to the officials at Thebes, 
would be most incomplete. But there would be no wailing in Egypt 
on that account nor would any confusion come to the land. To "the 
Ishmaelites the main point was that the soldiers of Thel pushed back 
the bronze wings of the gate that gave access to the floating bridge, 
across which they might move with beasts and burdens and enter the 
plains of Hapi. 

Least among them, noted by none and named by no name in Hor- 
waz’s official protocol, Joseph, son of Jacob, came into Egypt. 
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Chapter II 

THE ENTRANCE INTO SHEOL 


JOSEPH SEES THE LAND OF GOSHEN 
AND COMES TO PER-SOPD 

What part of it did he see firsts That we know with some precision; 
the circumstances show it The route which the Ishmaelites took him 
was dictated to them in more than one way, and by the he of the land 
besides it is as certain as it is ever little commented on that the part 
of Egypt to which Joseph first came was one which is known and 
even famous, not because of the role it played in the history of Egypt 
but on account of its connection with the story of Jacob and his fam- 
ily. It was the land of Goshen It was called Gosen or Goshen, indif- 
ferently, according to the speaker’s enunciation, and belonged to the 
district of Arabia, the twentieth of the land of Uto the serpent, that 
is to say, Lower Egypt. It lay in the eastern part of the Delta, where- 
fore Joseph and his guides entered it so soon as they had left the salt 
inland seas and frontier fortifications behind. There was certainly 
nothing great or remarkable about it — Joseph did not find himself 
m any danger of losing his head or being hampered by awe at the im- 
portunate marvels of Mizraim 

Wild geese flew across a mild, dull, rainy sky above the monoto- 
nous marshland, threaded with ditches and dikes, out of which here 
and there rose a single blackthorn or a mulberry-fig-tree The trav- 
ellers went on causeways, following the watercourses where long- 
legged birds, storks and ibises, stood in the cane-brake that choked 
the streams Whole villages mirrored the cone-shaped clay roofs of 
their storehouses and the shade of their doum-palms’ fan-shaped leaves 
in the green duck-ponds beside them. They were not different to the 
eye from villages in the homeland and not a very rewarding sight 
after a journey of seven times seventeen days. It was simple earth- 
land that Joseph saw, without any surprising features; it was not even 
the granary ’ of the well-known phrase For what he saw was sim- 
ply grassland and pasture-land far and wide, though, to be sure, the 
pasturage was lush and well watered -and the son of shepherds 
looked with interest at it. Many flocks grazed over it, cattle white 
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and red, either hornless or with upstanding lyre-shaped horns, there 
were sheep too, their shepherds had made shelters from the drizzling 
ram by stretching papyrus mats above their crooks, and squatted un- 
derneath with their jackal-eared dogs. 

The cattle, the old man instructed his followers, were mostly not 
from these parts. They came from far upstream and belonged to the 
landowners and the overseers of the temple stables in regions where 
there was hardly anything but arable land and the cattle would have 
had to feed on the clover-fields So at the right time of year the herds 
were sent down into the fenny districts of northern Lower Egypt to 
batten on the meadows made luxuriant by these very fresh-water 
canals along which our little tram was now passing They led it 
straight to Per-sopd, the original holy city of the district. For there 
the ditch branched off from the Delta arm of Hapi and connected the 
river with the Bitter Lakes These, as the old man knew, were in turn 
united by a canal with the Sea of the Red Earth, otherwise the Red 
Sea, so that one could pass straight on through from the Nile and 
sail from the city of Amun to the incense land of Punt, as had once 
the bold ships of Hatshepsut, the woman who had been Pharaoh and 
worn the beard of Osins. 

As they went on, the old man continued to prattle about all these 
traditional matters, in his shrewd and easy-going way. But Joseph 
listened uncomfortably and had no ear at all for the doings of Hat- 
shepsut, that woman whose sex had been changed by the dignity of 
the kingship so that she had worn the beard. Shall I be saying too 
much if I set down how his fancy flung an airy bridge between the 
gay meadows here and his kin at home, his father and little Benja- 
min^ Surely not — even though his thinking may not have been of 
the same kind as ours, but played about a few dream-motifs which 
formed, as it were, the musical fabric of his mental hfe. One of these 
had always been closely related to the thoughts of being “snatched 
away” and “lifted up”- the motif of being “followed after.” Then 
there was another, contradictory one, m his changeful play of 
thought, which concerned Jacob’s dislike of the country whither he 
was snatched. He harmonized the two contrapuntally, by telling him- 
self that this peacefully primeval pasture-land here might indeed be 
already Egypt but after all was not the real Egypt, therefore not ut- 
terly abhorrent, and that it might appeal to Jacob, the king of many 
flocks who found it hard to sustain them at home He looked at the 
grazing herds sent hither by Upper Egyptian proprietors to feed on 
the fat of the land, and had a lively feeling that the motif of being 
“snatched away” needed completion by that of being “lifted up,” be- 
fore the flocks of the lords of the upper river would make way for 
other flocks in the land of Goshen; in other words, before the motif 
of being “followed after” could come in. He weighed afresh his con- 
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viction and strengthened hunself mightily in it, that if one were in- 
deed going to the West, at least one must become the first of those 
who were there. 

For the present, however, he went with his masters along the flat, 
clayey margin of the beneficent watercourse dotted here and there 
with spindlmg palms On the smooth water a flotilla of boats was 
slowly ghding eastward with monstrously tall sails on swaying masts 
By this route they could not miss the holy city Per-sopdu, which, 
when they reached it, proved to be a huddled settlement surrounded 
by disproportionately high walls with but little hfe inside them For 
almost the whole population consisted of the presiding “field judge” 
and “privy bearer of the king’s command,” who bore the good Syrian 
title of Rabisu, together with his officials and the shorn priesthood 
of the regional god Sopd, called “Scourge of the Dwellers of Sinai ” 
Among the rest of the inhabitants the coloured Asiatic dress and the 
language of Amor and Zahi were much more in evidence than the 
white Egyptian garb and the Egyptian tongue. The narrow streets of 
Per-sopd smelt so strong of carnations or clove-pinks that at first it 
was pleasant and then painful for this was the incense most favoured 
of Sopdu in his temple, and every offering reeked of it This Sopdu 
was so old, so ancient a god that his own priests and prophets, who 
wore lynx-skms on their backs and went about with their eyes cast 
down, no longer knew for a certamty whether his head was that of a 
pig or a hippopotamus. 

He was a god rejected and obscure, embittered thereby, to judge 
from the mood and language of his priests. For a long time now he 
had not been the scourp of the dwellers in Sinai His image — only 
hand-high — stood in me remotest part of his primitive and very 
clumsy temple, whose courts and antechambers were adorned with 
extremely ungainly seated images of the early Pharaoh who had bmlt 
the temple. The foremost gatehouse, with its buttressed, picture- 
covered walls, had httle niches in each of which stood a gilded flag- 
pole flying a gay pennant, but all this strove in vain to give blitheness 
to the house of Sopd. It was poorly endowed, the treasuries and 
storehouses round the main court stood empty, and not many people 
waited on Sopdu with offenngs — only the Egyptian inhabitants and 
none from elsewhere; and there was no feast of general observance to 
few zealous pilgrims down-river and within the crumbling walls of 
Per-sopd. ° 

The Ishmaelites, as a business gesture, laid on the offertory in the 
square hall a few nosegays which they found for sale in the open 
court, also a duck spiced with cloves. They talked to the shiny-pated 
priests with long fingernails and for ever downcast gaze; and from 
them heard, in heavy accents, of the fallen state of their aboriginal 
lord and his aty. They complained of the times, wbch brought great 
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injustice with them and heaped all the power, splendour, and preced- 
ence in one side of the balance of the lands — namely, in the south- 
ern or upper part, since when it was that Wese had grown so great, 
whereas originally they had piously weighed down the northern or 
lower land of the Delta, as was right and just. For m the good old 
times, when Mempi had been the brilliant city of kings, the Delta re- 
gion had been the real and true Egypt, and the upper parts, includ- 
ing Thebes, had ranked almost with the wretched Kush and the 
Negro countries Then the south had been poor in culture and en- 
lightenment, as well as in beauty of life. From the ancient north 
these blessings had spread fruitfully southwards up the river. Here 
were the sources of knowledge, civilization, and prosperity, here the 
most venerable gods of the land had had their birth, as, for instance, 
Sopd, the Lord of the East in his chapel, whom now a wrong adjust- 
ment of the balance had put quite in the shade For Theban Amun, 
up there near the Negro lands, set itself up today as a judge of what 
was to be considered Egyptian and what not -- convinced that its 
name spelled Egypt and Egypt Thebes. A little time ago, said the 
embittered “temple-treaders,” people of the west living near the Lib- 
yans had even sent to Amun and represented to him that it seemed to 
them they were Libyans too and not Egyptians, for they lived out- 
side the Delta and agreed in nothing with the children of Egypt, ei- 
ther in service of the gods or otherwise they loved, so they said, the 
flesh of cows and wanted freedom to eat it as did the Libyans, whose 
like they were But Amun had answered and reproved them there 
could be no talk of the flesh of cows, for all that land was Egypt 
which was fertilized by the Nile, up and down stream, and all were 
Egyptians who dwelt this side of the city of elephants and drank 
from the river. 

Thus Amun’s judgment, the priests of the lord Sopdu lifted their 
long-nailed hands as they strove to make clear to the Ishmaelites the 
arrogance of it. Why then, they scornfully asked, this side of Shab 
and the first cataract^ Just because Thebes lay this side^ If Sopd, their 
lord, down here in the north, in the first and genume land of Egypt, 
were to declare that everythmg was Egyptian that drank from the 
river, it would be a broad and high-minded thing to say. But when 
Amun said it, a god who, to speak mildly, stood under suspicion of 
Nubian origin and of being originally a god of the wretched Kush, 
who had achieved primacy in the mind of the peoples only by arbi- 
trarily putting himself on a par with Atum Re — then there was 
something lacking m his broad-mindedness and you could not call it 
high-minded at all 

In short, the prophets of Sopd suffered from jealousy and peevish- 
ness at the eclipse of their god through time and events. And the 
Ishmaelites, the old man at their head, humoured them like the good 
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men of business that they were Also they increased their offerings 
with sundry loaves of bread and jugs of beer and showed the neg- 
lected Sopd all due attention before they went on to Per-Bastet 
close by. 

THE CITY OF CATS 

And here it smelt so strong of catnip that it almost turned a stran- 
ger’s stomach. For the odour is offensive to everybody, save only to 
the sacred animal of Bastet, namely the cat, which is well known to 
love it Numerous specimens of the animal were kept in Bastet’s 
shrine, the city’s mighty core, black, white, and coloured, they 
frisked with the stealthy and persistent charm of their species among 
the worshippers in the court and were flattered with offerings of the 
hateful herb. But cats were everywhere in Per-Bastet — in all the pri- 
vate houses as well — and the smell of valerian pervaded everything, 
it even flavoured the food and lingered in men’s garments, so that 
when they went as far as On and Mempi they were greeted with 
laughter and the words “You come from Per-Bastet, don’t yoiP” 
The laughter had not to do with the smell alone, but with the cat- 
city Itself and its associations, which were matter enough for mirth 
For Per-Bastet, unlike Per-Sopd — which it exceeded in size and pop- 
ulation-had a reputation for gaiety. It even looked jolly, although 
lying so deep in the ancient Delta, its jollity being of a primitive, 
coarse-fibred kind which made all Egypt laugh whenever it thought 
of It This city — also therein unlike the shrine of Sopd — had a feast 
of general observance, its citizens boasted that “millions,” that is cer- 
tainly tens of thousands of people, came down-river by land or water 
to attend it Even on the way thither they got very jolly, the women 
especially, equipped with rattles, behaved with roguish abandon, ac- 
cording to all accounts, and words and gestures of a decidedly prim- 
itive character were flung across from the decks of their boats to the 
villages on the shore. The men too were jolly, they whistled, sang, 
and clapped, and all of the visitors held great press of popular meet- 
ings in Per-Bastet, camping in tents for a three days’ feast, with sac- 
rifices, dances, and mummery to the dull rolling of drums, with a 
fair, story-telling, juggling, snake-charming, and more grape wine 
than was drunk otherwise in Per-Bastet in all the rest of the year. 
\Ye are told that the mood of the people so passed over into the 
primitive that they even flagellated themselves, or rather beat them- 
selves till It hurt with a sort of thorny club, amid general bawling, 
^d this bawling was an inseparable feature of the primitive feast; 
mdeed, it was what made people laugh when they thought of Bastet, 
for It sounded just like the nocturnal caterwauling of the female at 
the visit of the male cat. 

With all these matters, then, the inhabitants regaled the strangers 
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and boasted of the profitable crowds which enlivened once every 
year an otherwise uneventful life. The old man, on business grounds, 
regretted that he had not come at the right time of year for the feast 
His young slave Usarsiph listened to the narration with apparently 
respectful eyes, nodded politely, and thought of Jacob. Of him he 
thought, and of the templeless God of his fathers, as he stood at the 
highest part of the city and looked down through its middle depth 
where two tree-shaded branches of water embraced the sacred penin- 
sula, into the dwelling of the female idol, enclosed in towering walls. 
The mam building lay inside a hedge of old sycamore trees, its pylons 
were thick with images, its courts were shaded by awnings, and the 
roofs of Its colourful halls were borne by columns whose capitals 
imitated the open and closed calyxes of the byblus reed. It lay there, 
spacious and extended, accessible by the stone-paved road from the 
east, by which he had come in the Ishmaelite tram. He continued to 
think when later he entered the temple halls and looked at the pic- 
tures graven on the walls and painted deep red and sky-blue Pharaoh 
burning incense before the cat goddess, among incredibly clear in- 
scriptions of eyes, mouths, arrows, beetles, and birds, while red- 
brown deities, with tails, wearing loincloths and brilliant arm-bands 
and collars, high crowns on their animal heads and the cross-ring of 
the symbol of life on their hands, laid a friendly touch on the shoul- 
ders of their earthly son. 

Joseph, a tiny figure among giants, gazed up at all this with calm 
young eyes. Young he was, and it was weighty with age. Yet he was 
aware that he opposed it with his youth not only according to the 
measure of his years but in a larger sense, he stiffened his back against 
the weight of the ages; and when he thought of the ancient crying by 
night with which the folk at the feast filled the courts of Bastet he 
gave his shoulders a twitch. 

EDIFYING ON 

How well we know the route by which the “snatched away” was 
taken^ — up or down according as you choose to put it. For, like so 
much else here, the up and the down were confusing. For Joseph — 
probably for Abram too — the road to Egypt went down, but in 
Egypt It went up — that is, against the river, which flowed from the 
south, so that as you went southwards you went, not down, but up 
It seemed like a deliberate confusion, like a game m which one turns 
a blindfold person two or three times round till his head whirls and 
he no longer knows hind from fore And not only with direction but 
also with time and the calendar thmgs were confusing down here 
below. 

It was in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Pharaoh; and, as 
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we should say, m the middle of December The people of Kemt said 
and wrote the “first month of the flood,” called Thoth, as Joseph 
learnt with pleasure, or Djehuti, as they called the moon-friendly 
ape. But nature and the calendar did not agree the current year al- 
most always conflicted with reality, only at enormous distances of 
time did the New Year’s Day of the calendar coincide with the natu- 
ral one, when the dog-star appeared again in the morning sky and the 
waters began to rise. In short, between the conception of a year and 
the seasons of nature confusion reigned Even practically there could 
be no sense in saying that they were now at the beginning of the 
flood season, the river had so abated as almost to be back in its old 
bed; the land had emerged, the sowing had been largely finished, the 
crops were up Indeed, the journey of the Ishmaelites had been so lei- 
surely that half a year had passed since Joseph, at the time of the sum- 
mer solstice, had gone down to the pit. 

Somewhat dazed, then, as to time and space, he moved on in his 
stations — and which were they^ We know precisely, the circum- 
stances show us. For his guides, the Ishmaelites — who still gave them- 
selves plenty of time, or rather, after their old wont, troubled about 
time not at all, only taking care that their slow progress kept more or 
less the right direction — went with him along the branch from Per- 
Bastet south to the point where it flowed into the river at the apex of 
the triangle of the Delta. And so they came to golden On, lying at the 
apex, a most extraordinary city, the house of the Sun, the largest place 
which Joseph had ever seen. It seemed to his dazzled eyes to be built 
chiefly of gold. 

But thence they would some day reach Mempi, likewise called 
Menfe, time-honoured one-time royal city, whose dead did not need 
to take the water journey, as it lay already on the western bank. 
This they knew beforehand about Mempi. And from that point they 
meant to travel no farther by land but to charter a boat and sail to 
Pharaoh’s city, No-Amun Thus the old man had planned, accord- 
ing to whose planning everything proceeded, and so they went on 
for the present, with halts for trade, along the bank of the Jeor, here 
called Harri. The stream had gone brown in its bed, and lay in iso- 
lated pools on the fields, which were beginning to green, as far on 
both sides, between desert and desert, as the fertile land extended. 

Where the bank was steep, men were drawing up water in leather 
bottles at well-curbs, with a lump of clay at the other end of the 
sweep to serve as balance Drawing up the muddy seminal fluid from 
the river and pouring it into channels that it might flow down into 
the ditches below and prosper the corn against the coming of Phar- 
aoh’s scribes. For this was the Egyptian house of bondage so frowned 
upon by Jacob, the tax-gatherers were accompanied by Nubian lie- 
tors carrying palm rods. 
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The Ishmaehtes did business among the labourers in the villages, 
trading their lamps and resm for necklaces, head-rests, and the linen 
which the peasant women made out of field flax and turned over to 
the tax-gatherers. They talked with the people and they saw the land 
of Egypt Joseph saw it too and breathed m its vital air as they took 
their trading way It was strange enough, the customs, beliefs, and 
forms of the country were sharp-flavoured like the taste of its spices. 
Yet we must not conclude that what he thus took in with mind and 
senses was utterly foreign and unheard-of to him. His fatherland — 
if we take in that sense the region of the Jordan, the mountains and 
the mountainous country where he grew up — was a region of pas- 
sage and transit On the south accordingly it took character from 
Egyptian influence, on the east from the Babyloman sphere Phar- 
aoh’s campaigns had passed through and left behind garrisons, gov- 
ernors, and buildings. Joseph had seen Egyptians and the clothes they 
wore, the look of Egyptian temples was not strange to him, all in all 
he was not only the child of his mountains but the child of a larger 
territorial unit, that of the eastern Mediterranean, within which 
nothing could impress him as quite outlandish or absurd. Still more, 
he was a child of his age, that time now submerged in which he lived 
and moved, into which we have gone down to him as Ishtar went 
down to her son. Time and space worked together to create a unity 
and community in the physical and the mental world. So that prob- 
ably the one actual novelty which Joseph perceived on his travels 
was just this: that he and his were not alone in the world, not quite 
unique, that much of the thinking and doing of the fathers, their out- 
look and their anxious speculation anent the nature of God, had not 
been altogether a peculiar personal advantage of theirs, but rather it 
was a property of the unifying time and space — aside of course from 
considerable differences in the amount of the blessing and their 
adroitness in the use of it. 

When for instance Abram had argued so long and ardently with 
Melchisedec about the degree of unity which subsisted between his 
own Adon and El Elyon, the Shechemite god of the league of Baal, 
their discussion had been quite typical of their world and time, as 
regards not only the problem they discussed but also the importance 
they attached and the feeling they brought to its discussion. At the 
very time when Joseph came to Egypt the priests of On, the city of 
Atum-Re-Horakhte, the sun lord, had just made a pronouncement on 
the relation of their sacred bull Merwer to the Dweller on the Hori- 
zon, designating it a ‘‘repeating birth” — a formulation in which the 
idea of proximity and identity came more or less into its own. Where- 
fore also It occupied the thoughts of all Egypt and even at court had 
made a lively impression. Everybody talked about it, great and small, 
the Ishmaehtes could not exchange five deben of labdanum against a 
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corresponding quantity of beer or a good bullock hide without hear- 
ing mentioned in the preliminaries to the bargain the capital new defi- 
nition of the relation of Merwer to Atum-Re and being asked what 
the strangers thought of it. The questioner could reckon, if not on 
their agreement, at least on their interest, they came indeed from 
afar, but not from outside his unit of space, though, above all, it was 
the time they had in common which made them listen with a certain 
excitement to the new thing. 

On, then, the dwelling of the sun, the dwelling, that is, of him who 
in the morning is Kheper, at midday Re, and Atum in the evening, 
who opens his eyes and the light arises, who closes his eyes and dark- 
ness comes, of him who had named to Eset his daughter his name; 
On in the land of Egypt, thousands of years the same, lay on our 
travellers’ southward route Over it glittered the gilded four-sided 
top of the enormous obelisk of highly polished granite, which stood 
on the projecting foundation before the great temple of the sun. 
Here was the alabaster table of Re-Horakhte, covered with lotus- 
crowned wine-jugs, laden with cakes, dishes of honey, birds, and all 
sorts of vegetable produce And here the “treaders” of the sanctu- 
ary, in stiffly starched kilts, panther-skins on their backs with the 
tails dangling, were burning incense before that very bull Merwer 
the great bull, the “repeating birth” of the god, with a brazen neck 
just behind the lyre-shaped horns, and powerful hanging testicles. 
This at least was a city such as Joseph had never seen, different not 
only from the cities of the rest of the world, but also from the other 
cities of Egypt Its very temple — with the adjacent lofty-built “Ship 
of the Sun” made of gilded bricks — was also entirely different in 
ground-plan and appearance from other Egyptian temples. The 
whole city glittered and glistened with gold, like the sun, in such 
wise that all its citizens had permanently enflamed and weeping eyes 
and strangers mostly drew hood or mantle over their heads against 
the glare. The roofs of its ring wall were gold, golden rays quivered 
and darted everywhere from the tips of the phallic sun-lances with 
which they were lined — all these golden symbols of the sun in the 
shape of beasts, all these lions, sphinxes, goats, bulls, eagles, falcons, 
and sparrow-hawks And it was not enough that even the poorest 
house, built of bricks made of Nile mud, bore a gilt symbol of the sun 
— a winged disk, a hooked wheel or wagon, an eye, an axe, or a scarab, 
or showed on its roof a golden ball or apple. For the dwelling-houses, 
granaries, and buildings m the outlying villages of Greater On were 
the same* each reflected the rays of the sun in some such emblem - 
a copper shield, a snaky spiral, a gilt beaker or shepherd’s crook, for 
this was the domain of the sun and precinct of the blinking. 

A city to make one blink was On, the thousand-year-old. Yet not 
only in outward appearance; it was so in its inward kind and spirit as 
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well Age-old doctrinal wisdom was here at home, as the stranger per- 
ceived at once — it came in through his pores, one might say But it 
was a doctrinal wisdom solely and simply concerning the measure- 
ment and structure of bodies conceived as in three-dimensional space, 
and the surfaces bounding them, bounded by equal angles, meeting 
in sharp edges that came together at a point which although it ex- 
isted had no extension and occupied no space — and more mysteries 
of the kind All this interest in abstract figure which prevailed at On, 
the sense for the theories of space, characterized this ancient city 
and obviously had to do with its local cult, the worship of the day- 
star It betrayed itself even in the structure of the place. Situated just 
at the apex of the triangular region of the diverging river-mouths, it 
formed with its houses and streets an equilateral triangle, whose tip 
— ideally and also more or less in fact — coincided with the apex of 
the Delta, and on this very spot there reared itself from a mammoth 
rhomboidal base the four-sided obelisk of flame-coloured granite, 
covered with gold at the top where its surfaces met in a point. Daily 
It kindled in the first gleam of the rising sun; and with its surround- 
ing courtyards it formed the culmination of the temple precincts, 
which extended as far as the middle of the triangular city. 

The temple gate was hung with banners and gave access to passages 
painted with the most delightful representations of the seasonal ac- 
tivities on the land and their fruits. In front of the gate was an open 
square planted with trees; and here the Ishmaelites spent nearly the 
whole day, for all the weak-eyed people of On came hither to do bus- 
iness and strangers from other parts as well. The servants of the god 
came out to the market too, their eyes running with much gazing 
into the sun; with heads reflecting it on their shiny surfaces, and wear- 
ing only the short aboriginal kilt and priest’s garland. They mixed 
with the people and had nothing against conversing with such as 
would learn from their wisdom It appeared indeed that they were 
kept here to that end and only waited to be asked to testify for their 
venerable cult and the ancient learning which their temple possessed. 
Our old man, Joseph’s master, availed himself freely of the unspoken 
but obvious willingness and conversed at length with the sun-in- 
structed teachers on the square, Joseph at his side listened too. 

The power of thinking on God and the gift of giving laws to the 
faith were, they said, hereditary in their order They had possessed 
for ages a faculty of religious insight. They, or rather their forerun- 
ners in the sevice, had first divided up and measured time and con- 
trived the calendar, all which, as well as that fruitful understanding 
for abstract figure, was connected with the nature of the god at the 
opening of whose eye the day began. Up to that time men had just 
lived on m blind timelessness, without measure or mark. But He, who 
made the hours — from which then the days were born — had through 
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his wise men opened the people’s eyes. That they that is to say, 
their forbears -had discovered the sun-dial, went without saying 
The tradition was not so clear with regard to the apparatus that meas- 
ured the hours of the night, the water-clock But probably it was 
made through the circumstance that Sobk, the crocodile-shaped 
water-god from Ombo, like so many other objects of veneration was, 
when one fixed it with one’s watering eyes, nothing but Re under 
another name and in token bore the serpent and the disk. 

That sort of general survey, in fact, was the special line and learn- 
ing of these shiny-pated pnests. They were, by their own account, 
very strong at generalization and at equating any and every regional 
and local protecting deity with Atum-Re-Horakhte of On — a com- 
plex himself and representmg a constellation of originally single 
numina To make out of many one that was then preferred activity, 
yes, according to them there were at bottom only two great gods 
one the livmg, that was Hor in the Mount of Light, Atum-Re, and 
one the dead, Osnis, the Eye Enthroned. But the eye also was Atum- 
Re, It was the disk of the sun, and so to the penetrating mind Usir 
was lord of the mghtly bark mto which, as everybody knew, Re 
mounted after his setting, to travel from west to east and to light the 
underworld. In other words, even these two great gods were at bot- 
tom one and the same. But if the shrewdness of such a general survey 
was admirable, not less so was the art these teachers displayed of 
avoiding offence, for in the midst of their assimilating activities they 
took care to leave intact the actual multiplicity of the gods of Egypt. 

This they achieved by means of their science of the triangle Were 
their hearers, asked the teachers of On, at all versed in the nature of 
this glonous symboP To its width, they said, corresponded the dei- 
ties many-named and many-shaped, invoked of the people, served by 
the priests in all the cities of the lands But above its rose and strove 
to a meeting the two legs of the beautiful figure, and the unique 
space which they bounded might be called “the space of conspectus,” 
distinguished by the fact that it narrowed as it went up and the hypo- 
thetical bases drawn through it became shorter and shorter until they 
had a very narrow extension and finally none at all. For the legs met 
in a pomt, and this termmus and point of intersection, beneath which 
aU the varying widths of the symbol remained equilateral — that was 
the lord of their temple, that was Atum-Re. 

Thus the theory of the triangle, the beautiful figure of the con- 
spectus The pnests of Atum plumed themselves no little on it. They 
had, they said, made a school with it, conspectus and comparison 
were going on everywhere. But only in a clumsy and uninstructed 
way, not in the right spirit — without intelligence, crudely and by 
force. Amun, for instance, the “Rich m Bulls,” at Thebes m Upper 
Egypt, had had himself made equal to Re by his prophets and would 
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now be called Amun-Re in his shrine All very well, but not in the 
sense of the triangle and reconciliation, rather in the sense that Amun 
had conquered Re, had consumed him and lived in him — as though 
Re, so to speak, had had to name him his name’ That was a brutal 
misuse of the doctrine, a narrow-minded effrontery quite contrary 
to the meaning of the triangle Atum-Re for his part was not called 
the “Horizon-Dweller” for nothing, his horizon was wide and all- 
embracing, and all-embracing was the triangular field of his con- 
spectus. Yes, he was world-wide, and world-friendly the nature of 
this ancient god, long ago it had matured into blitheness and benevo- 
lence He was ready, so said the shiny-pated priests, to find himself 
not alone in the changeful shapes which the people worshipped in 
the regions and cities of Kemt. No, for he was also complaisantly 
inclined to come to terms of a far-reaching and general kind with the 
sun-gods of other peoples. How different from young Amun in 
Thebes, who lacked every speculative faculty and whose horizon was 
in fact so narrow that he not only knew and realized nothing but the 
land of Egypt, but even here had no thought but to consume and 
incorporate instead of giving free rein — m all of which, so to speak, 
he saw no farther than his own nose. 

But, said the blear-eyed ones, they would not dwell upon conflict 
with young Amun at Thebes, conflict was not the nature or affair of 
their god, but rather complaisance and harmony He loved the stran- 
ger as himself, and thus they his priests delighted in converse with 
strangers — namely, with the old man and his companions. Whatever 
gods they served and whatever name they called them, they might 
without disloyalty and with good heart approach the alabaster table 
of Horakhte and offer doves, bread, fruit, and flowers, according to 
their power. One glance at the mild and smiling countenance of the 
fatherly head priest, as he sat on a golden chair at the foot of the 
great obelisk, a golden cap on his bald pate with its aureole of white 
hair, the white robe flowing wide about him, a winged sun’s disk at 
his back, and presided with benignity over the offerings — a single 
such glance would convince the strangers that in offering to Atum- 
Re they offered to their own domestic gods, to whom satisfaction 
was given within the triangle. 

The servants of the sun embraced and kissed the old man and his 
companions, including Joseph, one after the other, in the name of 
the fatherly great prophet. Tfien they turned to other visitors to 
the market, to make further propaganda for Atum-Re, lord of the far 
horizon. But the Ishmaelites departed, very pleasantly impressed, 
from On at the apex of the triangle, and bent their steps farther down 
— or up — into the land of Egypt. 
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JOSEPH AT THE PYRAMIDS 

The Nile rolled its slow course along between flat reedy banks, 
where many a palm tree still stood half-submerged and mirrored its 
trunk in the subsiding flood There were plots of land in the blessing- 
zone between desert and desert where the corn and barley were al- 
ready green, on others cattle and sheep were being driven by white- 
aproned brown bearers across the level land, that they might tread 
the seed into the soft moist earth Vultures and white falcons peered 
and hovered under a clearing, sunny sky, they swooped down to- 
ward villages half-hidden by towering date-palms with crowns of 
fan-shaped leaves There were many such settlements along the irri- 
gation canals, their dung-roofed dwellings had walls made out of 
Nile mud and buttressed like pylons And everything bore the stamp 
of the characteristic, all-pervadnig spirit of the land of Egypt its 
forms and its gods conditioned the picture of men and things. Here- 
tofore, and m his own country, Joseph had only seen it in single man- 
ifestations, as for instance some characteristic building. Here it con- 
fronted him in all its typicality and m great and small. 

At the village landing-places naked children were playing among 
farm-yard fowl, shelters made of poles and withies stood along the 
bank, and people returning from their necessary occasions came pol- 
ing along the canal and landed from their high-backed osier barks 
The river, dotted with sails, divided the land into two parts from 
north to south, but everywhere the fertilizing watercourses ran cast 
and west and made it into islands like oases of fan-shaped green You 
walked on the road as on a causeway among ditches, reservoirs, and 
groves. Thus the Ishmaelites passed on southwards, amid all the peo- 
ple of the land, riding on asses, driving loaded wagons drawn by 
oxen and donkeys, or going on foot, apron-wearers carrying ducks 
and fish on yokes to market A lean, reddish, flat-bellied folk, square- 
shouldered, inoffensive in bearing, ready to laugh. They had thin- 
boned faces with projecting jaws, little noses broad at the end, and 
childish cheeks, a rush blossom m their mouths, behind one ear, or 
stuck in the much-washed apron, which had a diagonal hem and was 
higher back than front. Their hair fell smooth over the brow and was 
cut off straight under the ear-lobes. Joseph liked these wayfarers. 
Considering what they were — people of Sheol and the land of the 
dead — they were pleasant to look at, and they laughed as they 
shouted greetings to the Shabirite dromedary-riders, for anything 
foreign to them was a joke. Joseph tried his tongue on their speech 
by himself and trained himself by listening, that he might soon be 
able to talk readily with them m their own idiom. 

The land of Egypt was narrow at this point, the strip of fertility 
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small To the east, on their left, the and Arabian ranges ran close by, 
matched by the sandhills of Libya on the west, their deathly desola- 
tion masked in purple loveliness as the sun sank behind them But 
at the edge of the desert, in front of this chain and near the greening 
fields, the travellers saw straight ahead of them a symmetrical and 
very singular elevation, composed of triangular surfaces, whose huge 
planes met in sharp corners and ran together to a point at the top 
These were mountains not created by nature but made by the hand of 
man, they were the world-famous erections — the old man pointed 
them out to Joseph as they went — the monuments of Khufu, Khef- 
ren, and other kings of the early time, built through decades by the 
sweat of hundreds of thousands of slaves coughing under the lash, 
built out of granite blocks weighing millions of tons which they 
dug in the Arabian quarries and dragged to the river, ferried over 
and, groaning, sledged to the border of Libya, where they hoisted 
them with some kind of incredible lifting apparatus and piled them 
into pointed mountains Men fell and died, their tongues hanging 
out with their superhuman effort on the blazing desert — all in or- 
der that Khufu, the king and god, might lie far beneath them, shut 
off by a tiny chamber from the perpetual weight of millions of tons 
of heavy stone, a little twig of mimosa on his heart 

It was no work for human beings that the children of Kemt had 
there performed And yet it was the work of the same little folk who 
trotted and poled along the causeways; the work of their bleeding 
hands, lean muscles, and panting lungs — won from the human, if sur- 
passing the human, because Khufu was a god-king, the son of the 
sun. But the sun which struck down and consumed the builders might 
be satisfied with the superhuman human achievement — Ra-hotep, 
the satisfied sun. For in their abstract form they represented him, 
they were his pictographic symbols, these great piles of death and 
resurrection stood there sun-monument and sun-tomb at once, and 
their vast triangular surfaces, polished and glittering from base to 
apex, lay piously adjusted to the four quarters of the heavens. 

Joseph looked up wide-eyed at these three-dimensional tomb- 
mountains, heaped up by slave-labour in the Egyptian house of 
bondage so misprized by Jacob As he looked he listened to the old 
man, who expended himself in tales of King Khufu. Even today sin- 
ister tales of that superhuman master builder were on the lips of the 
people These thousand years and more the folk of Kemt had pre- 
served a grudge against the memory of that evil-doer who had got 
from them the impossible for that he had been a bad and self-seeking 
god and closed all the temples that no one should steal time from him 
with sacrifices And he had kept all the people harnessed m toil for 
the building of his marvellous tomb and for thirty years had not 
granted even one little hour for their own life. Ten years, that is, had 
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they to drag and chisel and on top of that build for twice ten, ex- 
pending every ounce of strength they had and more besides For 
reckoning all their strength together it would not have been quite 
enough to build the pyramid The necessary remainder had come to 
them from the divinity of Khng Khufu, but they had not been glad. 
The building had cost great treasures, and when the treasure of that 
majestic godhead had been exhausted, he exposed his own daughter 
in the palace and gave of her body to every man who paid the price 
By such means he replenished his treasury 

So went the legends, the old man said It is quite possible that they 
were for the most part fairy-tales and falsehoods, which were told 
these thousands of years after Khufu’s death But so much was clear, 
that the people were even now more terrified than grateful to him 
for wringing out of them their utmost and more, and insisting on the 
impossible. 

As our travellers came nearer, the peaks stood up separate m the 
sand, and they saw that the surfaces of the triangles were damaged, 
their polished planes had begun to crumble Desolation reigned be- 
tween the giant tombs, as each by itself, and all too massive for time 
to have done more than nibble at their surfaces, they stood there on 
the shelving rubble and sand of the desert plain They alone had come 
off victorious in the frightful struggle with time, which had long 
since destroyed and buried the splendours with which piety had once 
filled the spaces between their mammoth forms. Temples of the dead 
had once leaned against their sides, where services in honour of those 
dead in the sun had been set up “for ever”, covered passages thick 
with pictures had once led thence and broad-based gates on the east- 
ern side near the fertile zone had once formed the entrance to the 
closed passages which led into the enchanted kingdom of immortal- 
ity All of this Joseph in his day saw no more and did not even know 
that not seeing was actually a no-more-seeing, a beholding of de- 
struction. He came on them early of course by comparison with his 
relation to us. But from another point of view he was late and green 
indeed, his gaze encountered this great rubbish-heap of death, this 
bald survival of a mathematic of giants, as one’s foot will stub against 
a pile of rubble Astonishment and awe did move him, of course, at 
sight of these triangular domes, but the frightful endurance which 
made them, forsaken of their time, stand here, survivals into God’s 
present day, gave them among their other aspects something awesome 
and accursed in his eyes, he thought of the Tower. 

Then there was that riddle in the head-cloth, Hor-im-akhet, the 
great sphinx, which lay somewhere hereabouts residual, flat on the 
sands which were drifted over so as almost to cover it. Pharaoh’s 
predecessor, Thutmose IV, had rescued it out of them, obedient to 
the promise-dream which he dreamed when he took his midday nap. 
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That was not so long ago, but the sand was already mounting again 
about the enormous creature, which had lain there so long that no 
man could say when and how it had come out of the rock — drifts of 
sand slanted up to its breast and hid one of the paws. The other paw, 
still free, was the size of three houses. At the breast of this mountain 
the son of the king, like a doll compared to the immense god-beast, 
had lam asleep while his servants at some distance guarded his hunt- 
ing-wagon And high above the manikm rose the inscrutable head, 
with the stiff neckcloth, the immortal brow, the eroded nose which 
lent It a somewhat roguish air, the rocky vault of its upper hp, the 
wide mouth which seemed to be shaping a sort of calm and primitive 
and senusal smile. The clear, wide-open, intelligent eyes, intoxicated 
from deep draughts of time, gazed eastwards as they had ever done. 

And thus it lay there now, the immemorial Chimera, in a present 
whose distance and difference from times of yore were doubtless 
negligible in its eyes, and gazed steadfastly, sensually, unchangeably 
away eastwards above the heads of Joseph and his owners An in- 
scribed tablet more than a man’s height leaned against its breast, and 
the Minaeans read it with refreshment and strengthening of the heart. 
For this recent stone afforded a firm basis of time; it was like a nar- 
row platform which gave a foothold above the abyss, it was the com- 
memorative tablet which Pharaoh Thutmose had erected here in 
memory of his dream and the moving of the sand. The old man read 
the text and the pronouncement to his people* how the prince, lying 
in the shadow of the monster, was overcome by sleep at the hour 
when the sun was at its height and saw in his dream the majesty of 
this glorious god, his father, Harmakhis-Khepere-Atum-Re, who 
spoke fatherly to him and called him his dear son. “It is already a 
long time in years,” he said, “that my countenance is directed upon 
thee and my heart the same I will give thee, Thutmose, the royal 
sovereignty, the crowns of the two lands shalt thou wear upon the 
throne of Geb, and to thee shall the earth after its length and breadth 
belong with all that the radiant eye of the all-lord shineth upon The 
treasure of Egypt and the great tribute of the people shall be thine. 
But meanwhile the sands of the desert where I lie weigh heavy upon 
me, all worthy of adoration as I stand. My justified wish groweth out 
of this weight I doubt not that thou wilt accede to it as soon as thou 
canst For I know thou art my son and my deliverer. But I will be 
with thee.” When Thutmose awoke — so the story went — he still 
knew the words of the god and kept them in mind until the hour of 
his elevation. And in that very hour his command went forth that 
they should at once remove the sand which rested heavy on Harma- 
khis, the great sphinx, at Mempi in the desert. 

Thus the tale. And Joseph, who listened as the old man his master 
read it, took care to add not even one little word. For he heeded the 
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old man’s warning to hold his tongue m this land of Egypt, and 
wished to show that in case of need one could conceal even such 
thoughts as he had. But in secret he was vexed on Jacob’s account at 
this dream of the promise, and in his vexation found it and and mea- 
gre. Pharoah, so he thought, made altogether too much of his tablet. 
What after all had he been promised!^ Nothing more than that which 
had been his destiny from birth, that at a certain hour he would be- 
come king and reign over the two lands. This definite prospect the 
god had confirmed to him, in case, that is, Pharoah rescued his image 
from the sands that threatened it. And here one saw the folly of mak- 
ing to oneself an image. The image fell into danger from the sand, 
and the god into such a pass as to implore “Save me, my son!” And 
to enter into a bond wherein he promised in exchange for a petty 
benefaction something that would most likely happen anyhow Jo- 
seph found that offensive. It had been a different and higher bond 
that God the Lord had concluded with the fathers, likewise out of 
need, yet mutual need that they should save each other out of the 
sands of the desert and become holy the one in the other In any 
case, the king’s son had become king at his hour, but the desert sand 
had already encroached again upon the image to a considerable ex- 
tent For such passing relief probably only a redundant return-gift 
was in place, thought Joseph. He expressed his thought to Kedema, 
the old man’s son, when they were alone, and Kedema was amazed 
at such a critical spirit. 

But let Joseph carp as he would and mock out of respect to Jacob, 
yet the sight of the sphinx made on him in one way or another more 
impression than all he had hitherto seen in the land of Egypt It set 
his young blood in an unrest, against which mockery did not avail 
and which did not let him sleep. Night had fallen while they lingered 
by these great things of the desert; and so they set up their tents that 
they might sleep and go on to Mempi in the morning But Joseph, 
who had already lain down in the hut with Kedema, his bedfelW, 
strolled out once more under the stars. He heard in the distance jack- 
als howling as he approached the giant idol, to look at it quite bv him- 
self, without witnesses, in the brightness of the night and question its 
uncanny vastness* 

For uncanny it was, that monster of old time, in its regal rock head- 
dress, and uncanny not only for its size or even for the darkness of 
Its origins. How did the riddle run? Ah, it ran not at all, it lay there, 
or crouched, consisting but in the silence, that rapt-drunken silence 
m which the monster gazed out with its wide wild eyes above the 
questioning and questioned. And its want of nose had an effect as 
crooked over one ear. Yes, if this had been 
a riddle like the good old man’s about his neighbour Dagantakala’s 
plot of land -then, however the numbers were hidden and con- 
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cealed, one might have shifted the unknown quantity hither and 
thither and weighed the proportions so as not only to find the answer 
but to enjoy the game and be arrogant at one’s own skill. But this 
riddle was nothing but silence, and its was the arrogance, to judge 
from Its nose; and if it had a human head it was nothing for such as 
he, let him be ever so clear-headed 

To begin with what sex was it, male or female^ The people called 
It Hor in the Mountain of Light and took it for an image of the sun 
lord, as Thutmose had done not long before But that was a modern 
interpretation, it had not always obtained, and even if it were the sun 
lord who manifested himself in the recumbent figure — that proved 
nothing as to its sex. As it lay there, one could not tell Suppose it got 
up, would it then have majestic dangling testicles hke Merwer at On 
— or would It reveal itself as female, as a lion virgin^ There was no 
answer. For if at some time or other it had produced itself forth out 
of the rock, it had been as an artist makes a lying picture, or actually 
not makes but represents it, so that what was not visible was not 
there, and let a hundred masons come with hammer and chisel to 
question the monster of its sex, there would be no answer still. 

It was a sphinx, in other words a mystery and a riddle •— and cer- 
tainly a savage one, with lion’s paws, thirsting after young blood, 
dangerous to the child of God and a snare to the descendants of the 
promise. Alas for the tablet of the king’s son^ At this rocky breast, 
between the claws of the dragon-woman, one dreamed no promise- 
dreams — or at least very meagre ones came to pass It had nothing to 
do with promise, wide-eyed and cruel, with time-gnawn nose, fixed 
in vacant immobility, it gazed across at its river, and its menacing 
riddle was not of such a kind It endured drunkenly on into the fu- 
ture, but that future was wild and dead for that it was mere endur- 
ance and false eternity, bare of expectancy. 

Joseph stood there and tried his heart upon the voluptuously smil- 
ing majesty of that endurance. He stood quite close . . would not 
the monster lift its paw from the sand and snatch the youth to its 
breast^ He armed his heart and thought of Jacob Curiosity is a 
shallow-rooted weed, it is but youth triumphing in freedom. Eye to 
eye with the forbidden, one knows the sonhood of the spirit and 
holds with the father. 

Joseph stood long under the stars before the giant riddle, leaning 
on one leg, his elbow in one hand, his chin in the other. When he lay 
again with Kedema in the hut, he dreamed of the sphinx, that it said 
to him “I love thee. Corne to me and name me thy name, of what- 
ever sex I am^” But he answered: “How shall I commit such a deed 
and sin against God?” 
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THE HOUSE OF THE SWADDLED ONE 

They had gone along the western bank, the one on their right as 
they faced south and the right one in any case For they needed not 
to cross over to reach Mempi the great, which itself lay in the west 
-the hugest sheepfold of men that Rachel’s first-born had ever 
seen Above it towered the heights where stone was quarried and 
where the city buried its dead 

Bewilderingly ancient was Mempi, and venerable in so far as the 
two ideas coincide Mem, the first king, he who stood at the begin- 
ning of all memories and dynasties, had fortified the city to keep out 
the subjugated lower land The mighty dwelling of Ptah, built out of 
eternal stone, was Mem’s work, accordingly it had stood here much 
longer than the pyramids — had stood here since days behind which 
no man could look 

But there was no rigidity nor torpor here, the primitive and ancient 
presented itself in Mempi’s image as a scene of bustling life and alert 
modernity, a city of more than a hundred thousand souls and com- 
posed in Its great extent of many variously named quarters — a con- 
fusion of narrow winding streets going uphill and down, all sloping 
toward their centres, where waste water ran in a dram They reeked 
and seethed with trade and traffic, and hordes of grubbing and gar- 
rulous little men There were the smiling quarters of the rich, where 
villas with beautiful gates lay enclosed in lovely gardens, there were 
green temple precincts, where pennants fluttered and halls bright 
with delicate colour were mirrored in sacred pools. There were 
sphinx-avenues fifty ells broad, and tree-bordered drives on which 
the wagons of the great rolled along, drawn by fiery steeds crowned 
with bunches of feathers. They were heralded by panting runners 
who cried out: “Abrek^” “Take thy heart to thyself^” “Take care ” 

Yes, “Abrek’” Joseph too might well say it to himself and take 
heed to his heart so as not to fall victim to idle admiration before 
all that elegance and distinction. For this was Mempi or Menfe, as 
the people said here, pertly abbreviating the name from Men-nefru- 
Mire, which signified “The beauty of Mire abides.” Mire was a king 
of the sixth dynasty, who in his time had extended the temple fort- 
ress about his royal quarters and built close by the pyramid wherein 
his beauty was to abide It had actually been the tomb that had been 
called Men-nefru-Mire, but the whole city overlapping had taken 
over the name of the burial place: Menfe. the balance of the lands, 
the royal city of the dead. 

How strange it was that the name Menfe was an impertinent ab- 
breviation for a place of tombs! The idea occupied Joseph’s mind a 
good deal. It was these little people thronging the narrow streets, 
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With the gutters m the middle, who had run it all together like that; 
these lean-ribbed dwellers in the crowded poorer quarters of the 
town In one such quarter was the caravanserai where the Ishmaelites 
lodged It was crammed with strange specimens of the human race, 
Syrian, Libyan, Nubian, Mitannic, and even Cretan, its dirty brick 
court was full of the bleating of animals and the squealing and whin- 
ing of blind beggars playing on musical instruments. If Joseph issued 
forth, the street scene was like that in the cities of the homeland as 
well, only Egyptian and much magnified. On either side of the gut- 
ter barbers were shaving their customers, and cobblers pulling straps 
with their teeth Potters turned their whirling vessels and shaped 
them with practised and earthy hands, singing the while songs to 
Khnum the creator, goat-headed lord of the wheel Coffin-makers 
planed coffins in human shape with chin-beards, drunken men stag- 
gered out of noisy pot-houses and were jeered at and mocked by 
little boys whose youth-locks still hung over their ears. What hordes 
of people^ They all wore the same linen apron and the same hair- 
cut, had the same square shoulders and thin arms and lifted their 
brows in one and the same naive and unabashed way. They looked 
quite capable of shortening the pomp and circumstance of death 
into the brisk and sprightly “Menfe ” Joseph, when he heard it, re- 
called the feelings that possessed him when once, from his hill-top 
home, he looked down on Hebron, the burial-place of his ancestors, 
and piety, whose source is death, had mingled in his heart with the 
appeal made by the sight of the bustling town A complex and de- 
lightful mixture, and one peculiarly his own He felt its mysterious 
fitness in the light of the double blessing whose child he was. And 
also in the light of the jesting spirit which might be regarded as the 
link and messenger between them. To this latter, then, corresponded 
the popular name for the city of the dead, as a message from the 
jesting spirit, he felt his heart warm toward its inventors, those lean- 
ribbed little people along the gutters He wanted to joke with them 
in their own tongue, to laugh and lift his eyebrows with their un- 
concern — that would not be hard 
Likewise he saw with sympathy that their love of the jest did not 
come from numbers alone, nor did it direct itself entirely outwards. 
The people of Menfe were making fun of themselves when they 
laughed about what their city once, had been and was no longer. 
And their joke was an expression of the same sullenness which 
Joseph had felt in Per-Sopd when he listened to the bitter carping 
of the temple priests. It was the mood of the outmoded and the 
superseded; but here it tutned into a mockery which misdoubted all 
the world, including itself. For the fact was, Menfe, the balance of 
the lands, thick-walled, had been the royal city at the time of the 
pyramid-builders, Menfe had been world-famous for endless years, 
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and Thebes, in the upper southlands had not been known at all. But 
after the accursed epoch of confusion and foreign domination, it 
was from Thebes that liberation came, and reunion under the now 
ruling dynasty of the sun. It was Wese that now wore the double 
crown and bore the sceptre, while Menfe, though bursting with 
population and no smaller than before, was a former queen, the 
grave of her own greatness, a capital whose name was an impudently 
abbreviated name of death. 

Not that Ptah, in his chapel, was a god rejected and impoverished, 
like Sopd in the east. No, great was his name among the regions, and 
rich in foundations, lands, and cattle was the god in human shape. 
So much was plain, from the treasuries, granaries, stalls, and hay- 
ricks included m the complex of his temples The lord Ptah was seen 
of no one — for even when he made a progress in his bark and visited 
one or other local divinity, his little image was hidden behind golden 
curtains and only the priests who performed his service knew his 
face. He dwelt in his house, together with his wife, called Sakhmet 
or the Mighty, who was depicted lion-headed on the temple walls 
and who was said to love war, and their son Nefertem, whose name 
signified “the beautiful,” but who was even more obscure than Ptah 
the human-formed and Sakhmet the grim He was the son, more one 
knew not, nor did Joseph learn more by questioning than this that 
Nefertem the son wore a lotus blossom on his head It was even as- 
serted that he himself was nothing else than a blue-water-hly. This 
vagueness, however, did not prevent the son from being the most 
popular person of the Triad of Menfe. Since all that was certain 
about him was his preference for the sky-blue lotus, that became 
the essence of his being, and thus his dwelling was always richly 
adorned with bunches of that beautiful flower The Ishmaelites did 
not hesitate to honour his popularity, in the way of trade, by bring- 
ing him offerings of the blue lotus 

Never had Joseph been so much among forbidden things as here, 
those things to which his tradition referred when it said “Thou shalt 
make to thyself no graven image ” For Ptah was the god who created 
works of art, the protector of masons and craftsmen, of whom it 
was said that the plans of his heart were realized and his thoughts 
carried out Ptah’s great dwelling was nothing but pictures, full of 
images his house and the courts thereof. Hewn out of the hardest, 
or out of lime and sandstone, wood and copper, the thoughts of Ptah 
peopled his halls; columns thick with shining scenes, resting on bases 
like millstones, elephant-like, and crowned with capitals like bun- 
dles of reeds, rose up to the gold-dusted beams. Statues were every- 
where, standing, sitting, striding, embraced on thrones with their 
diminutive children single images of kings with caplike crowns and 
crooked staves, the pleated front piece of their kilts spread out on 
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their laps, head-cloths with wings falling on the shoulders, on the 
front of which their ears stood out These broad-shouldered, narrow- 
hipped lords of the earth had tender breasts, their hands lay flat on 
their thighs, their mien was high and grave And their muscular 
upper arms were held by the clumsy little fingers of a tutelary god- 
dess, while a falcon spread its wings in the nape of their necks. King 
Mire, who had made the city great, paced on his staff, a figure in 
copper, with his disproportionately small son at his side. He was 
fleshy of nose and lips; and like the other images was reluctant to 
lift from the ground the sole of his rear foot, but trod on both soles, 
standing in his walk and walking in his stance They trod on sturdy 
legs, with heads erect, away from the stone pilasters at the back of 
their pedestals, and let their arms hang down from their sauare 
shoulders. In their clenched fists they held short, cylindrical pegs. 
Or they were represented as scribes, legs tucked under them, hands 
busy with the work spread out in their laps, looking out over it 
with shrewd eyes. Sometimes there was a man and wife, sitting be- 
side each other with knees together, with their skin, hair, and gar- 
ments painted in the most natural colours, so that they were like the 
living dead Often Ptah’s artists had made them eyes to frighten the 
beholder — not out of the material of their faces, but separately put 
in a little black stone set in vitreous paste, with a little silver peg 
inside that which caught the light and glittered until one felt im- 
pelled to escape that flashing gaze and had one’s face in one’s hands. 

Such were the thoughts of Ptah. For ever fixed and rigid they 
dwelt there in his house, along with him, the lion mother, and the 
lotus son He himself appeared in his human shape a hundred times 
over, in his chapel shrine, not an inch on whose walls but was covered 
with the magic of art. Yes, certainly in human shape, yet oddly doll- 
like and as it were in abstract form, a side view, with one leg and one 
long eye, his head covered with a close-fitting cap, on his chin the 
artificially attached wedge of the kingly beard. His whole figure 
was curiously undeveloped, sketched in outline as were his fists, 
which held the staff of power before him. He seemed to be sheathed 
in a close, formless upper garment, or rather, quite frankly, he looked 
swaddled and embalmed . . What was it about the lord Ptah^ 
How did it stand with him^ Did the ancient great city deserve its 
name, not only on account of the pyramids after which it was called, 
and not only because its glory was of the past, but further and finally, 
even solely, as the house of the lord Ptah^ Joseph had understood 
whither he was bound wh^n his purchasers led him down into Egypt, 
the land of Jacob’s misprison He had fully recognized that in conse- 
quence of his own estate he belonged thither and that the forbidden 
was not forbid to him, but even oddly appropriate. Indeed, he had 
not betimes given himself a name which should characterize him as 
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native-bom^ And yet he had constantly felt a grudge against his 
new surroundings, in the sense of his father, and always he itched 
to try the children of the land with questions about their gods and 
about the land of Egypt itself, that they might betray it to him who 
knew and also themselves when they seemed not to know it rightly 
So was it with master baker Bata of Menfe, whom they met at the 
Apis-sacrifice in the temple of Ptah 
For besides the formless one, the lioness, the obscure son, and the 
concrete thoughts of Ptah, there abode in the temple Hapi, the great 
bull, the “repeating birth” of the lord, begot by a light-ray from the 
sky upon a cow which afterwards never bore again, and his testicles 
dangled as massive as those of Merwer at On He lived behind bronze 
doors at the back of a roofless columned hall where wainscotings 
filled with magnificent stone-work ran between the pillars and fine 
mouldings at half their height A dense crowd thronged the flag- 
paven court, when Hapi was brought forward by his servants some 
paces out of the lampht twihght of his chapel stall that the people 
might see that the god lived and bring him offerings. 

Joseph with his owners witnessed one such ceremony it was an 
extraordinary abomination and an amusing one as well, thanks to the 
good nature of the folk of Menfe, men and women and sprawling 
children They were excited by the festival and their expectation 
of the god, chattered and laughed, “kissed” (as they said for ate) 
sycamore figs and omons, water dripped from the corners of their 
mouths from the watermelon shces they ate, and they chaffered 
with the hucksters who lined the court selling consecrated bread, 
sacrificial fowl, frankincense, honey, and flowers. 

A fat-bellied man in bast sandals stood next the Ishmaelites, and as 
the crowd squeezed them together, they spoke with each other. He 
wore a knee-length apron skirt of coarse linen with a three-cornered 
turnover; about his arms and rump he had wound all sorts of ribbons 
m which he tied knots with pious intent. His hair lay short and 
smooth on his round pate, he had a good-natured face, and his glassy 
protrudmg eyeballs protruded still more when his well-formed 
shaven mouth moved as he talked. He measured the old man and his 
company from one side for a long time before he addressed them and 
questioned them, curious of their strangeness, whence they came and 
whither they went. He himself was a baker, he explained, that is, 
he did not bake with his own hands and stuck not his head in the 
oven, but employed half a dozen journeymen and distributors who 
c^ned his excellent rolls and crescents m baskets on their heads 
tlmough the city. Woe to these if they did not take pains to wave 
their arms above their wares so that the birds of the air did not pounce 
down and ^^eal out of the basket' The bread-earner to whom this 
happened got a lesson,” as master baker Bata expressed himself. 
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That was his name. Also he possessed some ground outside the city 
where he grew the corn he baked. But it was not enough, for his 
business was considerable and he had to buy as well Today he had 
come out to see the god, which was profitable in so far that it was 
not profitable to omit it. His wife, meanwhile, was visiting the Great 
Mother in the Eset-house and taking her flowers, being especially 
affected to that goddess, while he, Bata, got more satisfaction from 
coming here. And as for them, the baker asked, they were visiting 
the country for their business mterests? 

That was it, the old man responded. And they were, so to speak, 
at their goal, in that they were at Menfe, mighty in gates, rich in 
dwellings and enduring monuments, and might just as well now turn 
around agam. 

“Thanks very much,” said the master baker The could, but proba- 
bly they would not, for like everybody else they would more hkely 
regard this old hole as a stage where to set their feet that they might 
pass on to the splendours of Amun, They would be the first to do 
otherwise, the first travellers whose goal was not Weset, the brand- 
new, Pharaoh’s city — might he live, thrive, and be healthy' — where 
men and treasure streamed together and where Menfe’s weather- 
beaten name was good enough to be used for titles by Pharoah’s 
courtiers and head eunuchs, for instance the head baker of the god, 
he who had oversight over the palace baking, was called Prmce of 
Menfe, and perhaps with some justice. At least so much was true, 
that at Menfe fine cakes in the shape of cows and snakes were carried 
round and sold when the Amun-city was still content to bolt down 
roasted corn 

The old man replied that, well, yes, they would probably go to 
Weset after a considerable sojourn at Menfe to cast an eye and see 
how far it had come on smce then in the refinements of hfe and the 
development of bakestuflfs. 

He was interrupted by a roll of drums, the rear gate opened and 
the god was led into the court, only a few paces forward from the 
open doors The excitement of the crowd was great. “Hapi' Hapi' ” 
they shrieked, as they hopped on one leg, and whom the crush per- 
mitted threw himself on his face and kissed the earth. Many backs 
were so bent, the air was full of the throaty mewmg of the sound 
with which the hundredfold utterance of the god’s name began 
It was hkewise the name of the river, which had made the land and 
which preserved it. It was the name of the sun-bull, the abstract of 
all the powers of fertility^ on which these people knew themselves 
to depend, the name of tne contmued existence of land and folk, the 
name of life. They were deeply moved, light and garrulous though 
they might be, for their adoration was compact of all the hope and 
anxiousness with which narrowly conditioned existence fills the 
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breast They thought of the flood, which must not be an ell too high 
or too low if the land was to survive, of the industry of their wives 
and the health of their children, of their own body and its func- 
tions subject to reverses, which gave them comfort and pleasure 
when all went well but caused hard suffering when they gave out, 
and which must be safeguarded by magic against magic They 
thought of the enemies of the land, south, east, and west, of Pharaoh, 
whom also they called the “Strong Bull” and who they knew was 
cherished and preserved in the palace at Thebes just as Hapi here, 
for that he protected them and formed in his transitory person the 
bridge between them and him on whom all depended. “Hapfl Hapfl” 
they cried in anxious jubilation, oppressed by the sense of their nar- 
rowly conditioned, precarious lives. Hopefully they stared at the 
square forehead of the beast-god, the brazen horns, the compact 
neck-line, without a curve from back to skull, at his sex organs, the 
pledge of fruitfulness. “Security^” was what they meant by their 
cry “Protection and permanence^” “Up Egypt^” 

Vastly beautiful was Ptah’s “repeating birth.” And no wonder, 
for experts spent years searching for the finest specimen between the 
marshes of the Delta and the Elephant Isle He was black, and his 
blackness set off in great, not to say godlike splendour the scarlet 
shabracke on his back A bald-headed servitor, in an apron of pleated 
gold stuff which left the naval free in front and reached behind 
half-way up the back, held him on either side by a gold cord. The 
one on the right hand lifted the cover a little before the eyes of the 
people to display the white spot on Hapi’s flank, in which one was 
supposed to recognize the sign of the crescent moon. A priest, down 
whose back hung a leopard-fell together with the claws and tail, 
came and made obeisance. Then he stood with one leg before the 
other and held out the incense vessel on a pole toward the bull, who 
lowered his head, sniffed, and blew out his thick moist nostrils as 
the smoke tickled them He sneezed mightily; the crowd redoubled 
its acclaim and hopped still more joyously on one leg. Harp-players 
knelt, with their faces turned heavenwards, sang and played, while 
behind them other singers clapped out the time, during the offering 
of the incense There were women too, temple maidens with un- 
bound hair. One of them always naked and with a girdle for all 
covering above the swelling hips, the second in a long garment, fine 
like a veil, that stood open in front and likewise showed all her youth. 
Pacing the scene in dance, they shook sistra and tambourines above 
their heads, stretching and lifting their legs astonishingly high from 
the hips. A priest-reader sitting at the feet of the bull with his face 
to the crowd began to chant a text out of his roll, nodding his head 
in time, while the people joined m the refrain “Hapi is Ptah. Hapi 
is Re. Hapi is Hor, the son of Eset!” After that appeared another 
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priest, bald-headed and of haughty mien, obviously of high rank 
for he was escorted by bearers holding feather fans and wore a wide 
batiste apron held on with shoulder-straps He came on in a sort of 
dextrous crawl, one leg far out behind him, the other, balanced on 
Its toes, tucked up beneath He carried a gold basin of herbs and 
spices, holding it up to the god with both arms outstretched 

Hapi paid no heed He was used to all these ceremonial offerings; 
to an existence of stately boredom which, thanks to a certain bodily 
constitution, was become his melancholy lot in life. He stood there 
straddle-legged, and looked loweringly with his little bloodshot 
bull-eyes out over the mimstrant’s head at the populace, skipping 
and hopping, one hand on their breasts, the other stretched toward 
him, as they cried out his holy name They were so glad to see him 
held with golden strands, in the safe custody of the temple, hemmed 
round by ministering guardians He was their god and their prisoner. 
And It was his imprisonment, the security it afforded them, that 
gave rise to their exultation and made them jump about, and per- 
haps he looked so lowering and evilly upon them because he realized 
that despite all the honours and ceremony they did not mean so well 
by him after all. 

Master-baker Bata did not jump about, on account of his corpu- 
lence But he joined in the responses with a powerful voice and re- 
peatedly saluted the god, prostrating himself and raising his arm, 
visibly pleased by the spectacle. 

“The sight of him does one good,” he declared to his neighbour. 
“It strengthens the spirits and restores one’s confidence in life My 
experience is that I need to eat nothing more the whole day when 
I have seen Hapi, for it is like a hearty meal of beef in all my limbs. 
I am full and sleepy, I take a nap and awake as one new-born He is 
a very great god, the living representative of Ptah. You must know 
that his grave awaits him in the West, the command hath gone out 
that in death he shall be swaddled and embalmed in the most costly 
manner with good resin and bands of royal linen and laid to rest 
in the city of the dead according to custom in the eternal house of 
the god-bull So it is commanded,” he said, “and so it will be. Al- 
ready two Usar-Hapis rest in stone coffins in their eternal home in 
the West” 

The old man gave a glance at Joseph which the latter took as 
encouragement to test the man with a question. He said 

“Ask the man to explain to you why he says that Usar-Hapi’s 
eternal home awaits him^in the West, because it is not the West 
where it waits, but Menfe, city of the living, itself lies on the west 
bank, and no dead ferries across the water.” 

“This youth,” the old man turned to the baker, “asks thus and 
thus Will you give him answer^” 
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‘1 Spoke as they speak,” responded the Egyptian, “and took no 
thought of the phrase, and so do we all. The West, that is the city 
of the dead, according to our speech. But it is true that Mcnfe’s 
dead travel not across the river as elsewhere, but the city of the 
living lies also and already in the West According to reason your 
youth is right with his objection But according to our speech I 
spoke correctly ” 

“Ask him this too,” said Joseph “If Hapi, the beautiful bull, is the 
living Ptah for the living, what then is Ptah m his chapeP” 

“Ptah is great,” answered the baker 

“Tell him I do not doubt that,” Joseph replied “But Hapi is called 
Usar-Hapi when he has died, and again Ptah in his bark is Usir and 
called in human form because the figure has the form with the chin- 
beard, on which the joiners work, and he seems swaddled. What is 
he then^” 


“Instruct your youth,” said the baker to the old man, “that the 
priest enters daily to Ptah and opens his mouth with a powerful in- 
strument that he may eat and drink, and renews daily for him the 
paint of life upon his cheeks That is the service and the cherishing ” 
^ “And now I would ask, with all due politeness,” Joseph con- 
tinued, “what about the dead before his burial, when Anpu stands 
behind him, and wherein for instance the service may consist which 
the priest practises on the mummy 
“Does he not even know that, your youth>” answered the baker. 
“It is plain that he is a sand-dweller, wholly foreign and a new- 
comer in the land The service, so I would have him told, consists 
in the so-called opening of the mouth, above all It is called that be- 
cause the priest therewith opens the mouth with a special staff that 
the god may eat and drink again and enjoy the edible offerings. 
Therefore is it that the priest of the dead, in sign that the dead like 
Usir will live again, puts the blush of rouge on the mummy for a 
consolation to the hearts of the mourners ” 


“I hear with gratitude,” Joseph said. “This then is the difference 
between the service of the gods and that of the dead But now ask 
the lord Bata wherewithal one builds in the land of Egypt.” 

Your youth, answered the baker, “is good to look upon but 
somewhat stupid. We build for the living with Nile bricks But the 
abodes of the dead as well as the temples are of everlasting stone.” 

“I hear,” Joseph answered again, “with many thanks. But if of 
two thinp the same holds, then they are like and one may inter- 
change them unreproved The graves oi Egypt are temples, but 
the temples — ” ^ 

^‘Are houses of God,” finished the baker, 
wh^^e^^y.^”^^ %yp^ gods; and your gods — 
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“The gods are great,” replied Bata the baker “I feel it m the full- 
ness and fatigue which steal over me now I have seen Hapi, I will go 
home and lay myself down to the sleep of new birth Also mv wife 
will have come back from waiting on the Great Mother. Be healthy, 
ye strangers. Rejoice and rest in peace*” 

With that he went. But the old man said to Joseph- 
“The man was worn out with God, thou shouldest not have 
pressed him through my mouth with petty questionings.” 

“But must not,” the other justified himself, “thy slave inform him- 
self that he may find himself with understanding of life in Egypt, 
where thou wilt leave him and he will abided Strange and novel 
enough is everything here for the youth. For the children of Egypt 
worship in tombs, whether they be called temples or eternal dwell- 
ings, but we at home worship after the custom of our fathers beneath 
the green trees. Shall not one laugh and ponder at thought of these 
children^^ They call Hapi the living form of Ptah, and such, it seems 
to me, Ptah can use, as he himself is certainly embalmed and is a corpse. 
But they rest not until they have also wrapped up the living form and 
made out of it an Osins and god-mummy, until then there is some- 
thing wrong about it. But I like Menfe itself, whose dead need not to 
travel across the water because it already lies in the West — this great 
city so full of people, who so blithely make a nickname of its solemn 
form It is a pity that the house of blessing before which you will 
bring me, Petepre the fan-bearer’s house, lieth not at Menfe, for it 
pleaseth me among the cities of Egypt.” 

“Thou art much too unripe,” the old man answered him, “to dis- 
tinguish what IS good for thee. But I know, and procure it for thee 
like a father. For such I evidently am to thee, assuming that thy 
mother is the grave. Tomorrow "early we take ship and sail nine 
days long through the land of Egypt, southwards up the river, that 
we may set our feet on the shimng shore of Weset-per-Amur the 
royal city.” 
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Chapter III 

THE ARRIVAL 


RIVER JOURNEY 

“Shining in Swiftness” was the name of the boat on which the 
Ishmaehtes embarked with their animals, after providing themselves 
from the booths at the landing-place with food for nine days’ travel. 
The name was written on both sides of its goose-head prow And 
the empty boat was characteristic of the country, for it was the clum- 
siest freighter to be found anywhere on Menfe’s landing-places, with 
a bellying hold built for cargo space, latticed wooden weather- 
boards, a cabin consisting only of a mat-covered shelter opening 
forward, and a tiny but very heavy rudder fastened perpendicularly 
to a pole at the stem. 

The pilot was named Thot-nofer. He was a man from the north, 
in ear-rings, with white hair on head and breast. The old man had 
made his acquaintance at the hostel and covenanted with him for a 
cheap passage. Thot-nofer’s ship carried lumber, one bale of royal 
and one of coarse linen, papyrus, neatskins, ship’s rope, twenty 
sacks of lentils, and thirty casks of dried fish. “Shining in Swiftness” 
also had on board the portrait statue of a rich burgher of Thebes, 
standing quite forward at the peak, done up in slats and sacking. It 
was for the “good house” — in other words, for the grave — of the 
man who had ordered it, west of the river It would be set up as 
issuing from an imitation door to behold his everlasting goods and the 
representations of bs daily life pamted on the walls. To be sure, the 
eyes by which he might do this were not yet set, the figure was not 
yet coloured with the tints of life, and the stick was lacking that 
should go through the fist extended along the slantwise front of his 
projecting skirt. But its model had set store by having at least his 
double chm and his thick legs executed m the rough under the eyes 
of Ptah and by the hand of Ptah’s artists, the last touches might be 
given in some workshop in Thebes, the cit^ of the dead. 

At midday the crew untied the ship from the pile and raised the 
patched brown sail, which at once filled with the strong north wind. 
The pilot sitting on the slanting beak in the stern of the boat began 
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to operate the rudder with the perpendicular lever, a man at the 
goose-head in the prow tested the channel with a pole, while Thot- 
nofer, the ship-master, propitiated the gods by burning in front of 
the cabin some of the resin with which the Ishmaelites had paid their 
fares Thus the boat bearing Joseph moved upstream, curving fore 
and aft and cutting the water only with the middle of her keel, while 
the old man, sitting with his party on the lumber piled behind the 
cabin, extended himself in observations on the wisdom of life, how 
almost always the advantages so equallized and cancelled each other 
that the result was a moderate perfection, not too good and not too 
bad. Thus one travelled upstream against the current; but on the 
other hand the wind came regularly from the north and swelled the 
sail to advantage so that the two contrary forces resulted in mod- 
erate progress. Of course, it was all very fine, sailing downstream, 
for one could let oneself be borne by it But it was easy for the boat 
to get out of hand, it might go crosswise of the stream and give no 
end of trouble with the steering to avoid accidents. Thus in life the 
advantages were always balanced by the disadvantages and vice 
versa, and the result, mathematically, might seem to be nil, but in 
practice it was a wise balance and an average felicity, in view of 
which neither jubilation nor cursing but real satisfaction was in 
place. For perfection consisted not in one-sided heaping up of ad- 
vantages until life became impossible on the other. Rather it con- 
sisted in the mutual cancellation of disadvantage and advantage, and 
the result was called contentment. 

So the old man, with uplifted finger and head on one side His 
people listened open-mouthed, but exchanged abashed and sulky 
looks, as ordinary people do when listening unwillingly to the claims 
of the higher life. Nor did Joseph give more than half an ear to the old 
man’s prosing, for he was rejoicing in the new experience of the 
water journey, the fresh wind, the melodious chuckling of the waves 
against the bow, the gentle rocking and gliding on the wide river, 
whose tide came sparkling toward him as once to Eliezer the earth, 
upon his travels. The shore afforded a changing succession of gay or 
luxuriant or sacred scenes, pillared halls often stood on the banks, 
sometimes with palm groves before them, but just as often stone 
roads built by men, belonging to the temples of the city. Villages 
glided past, with high dove-cotes and green orchards, and again 
gay and splendid cities with spires ghttering golden to the sun, and 
pennanted gates. Pairs of statues of enormous size sat stately and 
rigid with their hands on their knees and gazed from the bank across 
the river and the land, into tshe desert. Sometimes it was all quite close, 
and then far away, for they moved at times in the centre of a river 
whose waters had widened to a lake, or again wound in curves be- 
hind which new scenes of Egypt unfolded. But life on the sacred 
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river itself, the great highway of Egypt, was hugely diverting. How 
many sails, fine and coarse, swelled in the wind, how many rudders 
stemmed themselves in its flood’ The carrying air was full of voices 
the jokes and halloos of sailors, the warning cries of the polesmen 
at the prow as the boat approached eddies and sandbanks, the chant- 
ing calls of seamen on the cabin roofs to sailors and pilots below 
Common boats like Thot-nofer’s there were in hordes; but also fine 
slender barks met and hailed “Shining in Swiftness” or overtook her. 
They were painted blue, with a short mast and a broad dove-coloured 
sail, which bellied in a charming swell; their beaks were shaped like 
the lotus flower and they had dainty pavilions instead of a rude board 
cabin The temple barks had purple sails and large pictures painted 
on the side; the private yachts of the great and mighty boasted twelve 
oarsmen on a side, and on the deck a pillared pleasure-house with the 
owner’s luggage and chariot stowed on the roof Its walls were 
formed by splendid carpets, and in it sat the lordly owner, hands in 
his lap, fixed, as it were congealed, in beauty and richness and look- 
ing neither right nor left They even met a funeral procession of three 
ships fastened together, and on the rear one, a white bark without 
rudder or sail, the bright-coloured Osins, head to the prow, lay 
amongst his mourners, on a lion-footed bier. 

Yes, there was much to see, on river and shore. Joseph, on whom 
the joys of a water journey had never smiled before, on such a one 
as this now found the days pass like hours. He was to grow used 
indeed to this kind of travel and to this very stretch between Amun’s 
house and grave-jestmg Menfe’ Very like these mighty ones in their 
carpet-hung chapels he himself would one day sit, with the pre- 
scribed and stately immobility which he would have to learn be- 
cause the common folk expected it from gods and great ones. For 
he was to bear himself so shrewdly and prove himself so skilled in 
his dealings with God as to become the first among those of the 
West and entitled to sit there looking neither right nor left This 
was reserved for him. But meanwhile he looked right and left all he 
could round about in the land and the life of the land, to take it into 
his spirit and senses, always mindful lest his curiosity should express 
itself in amazement and futility instead of keeping a certain due and 
blithe reserve for the father’s sake. 

^ Thus the evening and morning were another day and so the days 
increased. Menfe lay behind them, and the day when they sailed 
l^nce. The sun sank down, the desert distance turned violet-blue; 
the Arabian sky on their left gave back a softened glow from the 
e^ravagant orange of the western, Libyan sky. Where they found 
Aemselves at nightfall they tied up and slept, to float on next day. 
The wmd favoured them, with exception of the days when it fell 
Then they had to row, and the slave Usarsiph, also the younger 
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Ishmaelites, helped at the oars, for the boat had no large crew, and 
Thot-nofer was anxious not to lose time, for he had promised to 
deliver the statue by a certain date. They were in fact not greatly 
delayed, for when the wind blew, it filled the sails the fuller, and 
thus advantage and disadvantage were resolved in satisfaction. On 
the ninth evening they saw some jagged heights rising rosy and 
translucent in the distance They looked like red corundum, and 
very beautiful, though, as everyone knew, they were barren and ac- 
cursed like all the mountains of Egypt. The pilot and the old man 
recognized them as Amun’s mountains, the heights of No, and when 
they had slept and sailed again and even taken in sheer impatience 
to the oars — at last they saw it, it came nearer. Pharaoh’s famous 
city, glittering with gold, greeting their eyes with shimmering rain- 
bow colours. They entered it while still on the boat and without 
going on shore, for the river became a splendid boulevard and flowed 
between rows of celestial structures, of temples and palaces amid 
green gardens of delight, all this both right and left, on the shore 
of life as well as on the shore of death There were papyrus colon- 
nades and lotus colonnades, gold-tipped obelisks, colossal statues, 
turreted gates with sphinx avenues leading to them from the bank. 
Their doors and flag-poles were gilded, and light flashed from them 
that dazzled the eyes, till the painted scenes and inscriptions on the 
buildings, the cinnamon red, the plum-colour, the emerald green, 
the ochre yellow, and the azure blue all swam together into one con- 
fused sea of colour 

“That is Ipet-Isowet, ‘Amun’s Great House,’ ” said the old man 
to Joseph, pointing with his finger “It has a hall fifty ells wide, with 
fifty-two columns and pillars like tent-poles, and the hall itself, if 
It please thee, is paved with silver ” 

“Surely it pleaseth me,” Joseph answered. “I knew, of course, that 
Amun is a very rich god.” 

“Those are the shipyards of the god,” said the old man again, point- 
ing to the basins and dry-docks on the left, where numerous apron- 
wearers, the god’s carpenters, were at work with drills, hammers, 
and picks on skeletons of ships “There is Pharaoh’s temple of the 
dead and there his house of life,” said he and pointed here and there 
westwards into the land to various blocks of buildings in character 
both magnificent and charming at once. “That is Amun’s southern 
house of women,” turning toward the other side to point out an ex- 
panse of temple precincts on the bank. The sun glared against their 
fagades, the shadows cast by their projections were sharp and black. 
Hordes of men were bustling about, engaged in buildmg-activities. 

“Dost thou see this beauty Dost thou see the shrine of the mys- 
tery of the kingly conception^ Dost thou see where Pharaoh build- 
eth another hall in front of the hall and the court, with taller col- 
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umns than all the rest^^ That, my friend, is Nowet-Amun, the proud, 
which we see Observe then the ram avenue that runneth from the 
southern house of women to the great house Five thousand ells long 
IS it, let me tell thee, bordered right and left with Amun-rams bear- 
ing Pharaoh’s image between their legs.” 

“All very nice,” said Joseph. 

“Nice’” said the old man, firing up. “Thou choosest me words out 
of the treasury of speech so inept as to be comic, I must say Thou 
hast pleased me little indeed with thy response to the marvels of 
Weset ” 

“I did say very nice,” replied Joseph. “As nice as thou wilt. But 
where is the house of the fan-bearer before which thou wilt bring 
me^ Canst thou show it to me from here^” 

“No, that one cannot make out from here,” responded the elder. 
“It lieth toward the western desert, where the city thinneth out, los- 
ing Itself in villas and lordly gardens ” 

“And wilt thou take me even today before the housed” 

“Thou canst not well expect that I shall take thee thither and sell 
thee^ Dost thou know then that the steward of the house will take 
thee and offer enough for thee that I am paid for my outgo and get 
a little just profit therefrom’^ It is some changes of the moon since I 
released thee out of thy mother the well and some days that thou hast 
baked me pancakes and fetched new words out of tfiy storehouse to 
wish me good-night So that it may be the time has grown long to 
thee and thou weariest of us and would seek new service Yet it might 
as well have been that the many days had made habit with thee, so 
that thou couldst not lightly part from thy rescuer, the old Minsean 
from Ma’on, but be content to wait the hour till he goeth away and 
leaveth thee in the hands of strangers Either of these might issue out 
of the many days of our wandering together ” 

“The latter,” answered Joseph, “quite incontestably the latter is 
the reality. Of a surety I am in no haste to part from thee, my deliv- 
erer. My only haste is that I may arrive whither God will have me.” 

“Content thyself,” replied the old man “We will land and submit 
oursleves to the troublesome formalities which the children of Egypt 
lay upon us, and which will take a long time. After that we will go 
to a hostel that I know in the city’s heart, and there spend the night. 
But tomorrow I will bring thee before the house of blessing and of- 
fer thee to my friend the house-steward, Mont-kaw.” 

While they were talking they had come to port, or rather to the 
place where the boat should tie up, crossijig over from the middle of 
the stream while Thot-nofer burned more balsam in front of the 
cabin, as a thank-offering for their safe journey. The landing was as 
troublesome and time-consuming as only such journeys anywhere 
ever were or are. They came into the noise and bustle of the landing- 
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Stage and^ the water in front of it, where there was a congestion of 
ships native and foreign either already tied up or looking for a 
landing-place to fling their rope when a post was free. ‘‘Shining in 
Swiftness’’ was docked by the port authorities and customs officials, 
who began to make entries of great and small, of mice and men, and 
every piece of freight, while on shore the servants of the owner of 
the statue stretched out their arms and shrieked their demands for its 
delivery There were many pedlars of sandals, caps, and honey cakes; 
their cries mingled with the bleating of herds being unshipped close 
by and the music of jugglers trying to call attention to themselves on 
the quay. It was a vast confusion; Joseph and his companions sat still 
and shrinking on the lumber at the stem of their boat and awaited 
the moment when they could get off and seek their hostel But it was 
still remote. The old man had to come before the customs in person, 
to vouch for himself and each of his party and pay the harbour dues 
for his wares. He was shrewd enough to establish human relations 
instead of official ones; so that the authorities laughed and joked, ac- 
cepted small presents, and were not too precise about the landing 
rules for stranger merchants A few hours after they had tied up, the 
owners of Joseph were able to lead their camels across the gang-plank 
and, quite unnoticed by a crowd used to the sight of any and every 
complexion and costume, to make their way through the mingled tu- 
mult of the port quarter. 


JOSEPH GOES THROUGH WESE 

The Egyptian city whose name the Greeks later adapted for their 
own convenience and called it Thebai was, when Joseph landed and 
lived there, by no means at the height of its fame, although already 
famous, as can be gathered from the way the Ishmaelites spoke of it 
and the feelings Joseph entertained when he found himself at his 
journey’s end. From dark and small beginnings in the long-ago, it 
had waxed and was on the way to full splendour. Yet much still 
lacked before its glory was complete and it paused perfected, one of 
the seven wonders of the world It was this as a whole, but also and 
indeed principally in one of its parts, the unique and marvellous vast 
columned hall which a later Pharaoh, named Ramessu, or “The Sun 
hath begotten him,” added to the group of buildings which composed 
the great Amun-temple in the north, at an expense commensurate 
with the renown of the god. Of this hall, then, Joseph’s eyes beheld 
as little as they had of the departed glories in the environs of the 
pyramids, only on contrarjr grounds. The hall had not yet achieved 
any presentness and no one had yet had courage to imagine it. To 
rnake it possible, something had to precede it, which then as men 
tired of it and it could no longer satisfy their difficult imaginations 
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would be superseded hy something else. There was, for instance, the 
silver-paved hall of Ipet-Isowet, built by the three predecessors of 
the present god. The old man knew it, with its fifty-two columns 
like tent-poles. Or there was the hall which Pharaoh himself, as Jo- 
seph had seen, was having added to Amun’s southern house of 
women, the beautiful temple on the river, it excelled all the rest. 
And this beauty must first be imagined and then realized in the faith 
that it was the uttermost man could perform, before man’s insatia- 
ble imagination could use it as a springboard for the actually utter- 
most, the unsurpassable beauty of a final achievement — in other 
words, the wonder of the world, the Great Hall of Rameses. 

This, then, in Joseph’s and our time, was not yet present, but only, 
as It were, on the way. None the less, Weset, also called Nowet- 
Amun, chief city on the river Nile, was even at this time a marvel to 
all the world both near and far, wherever it was known. Report even 
exaggerated the marvel, making it a point of honour and a conven- 
tion, as men love to do, if only by hearsay; so that a man would have 
been looked at askance and considered outside the pale who had dared 
to doubt in public that No in the land of Egypt was beautiful be- 
yond word or measure, the abstract of all architectural magnificence 
and simply a dream of a city. We come down to her, down in a spatial 
sense — that is, with Joseph up the river — but down in a temporal 
sense as well namely, into the past where at moderate depth Wese 
still lies, still glitters, still resounds with the busy tumult of her streets, 
still mirrors her temples clear and sharp in the stirless surface of her 
sacred lakes And coming thus, we must feel about Wese a little as 
we did about Joseph himself when we first glimpsed beside the foun- 
tain that form so besung and belauded in saga and psalm. We traced 
back the fantastic legend of his loveliness to its source in the opinion 
of his own time and found that, even discounting all trumped-up ex- 
aggerations, quite enough remained of beauty and of charm. So too 
with No, the heavenly city. It was not compact of any supernal stuff, 
but built of painted bricks mixed with straw, like any other city, its 
streets, as Joseph noted with satisfaction, were as narrow, crooked, 
foul, and ill-smellmg as the streets of any man-made city large or 
small ever have been and will be in this part of the world. At least, 
they were so in the poorer quarters, which as usual were much more 
numerous than the richer sections, these indeed being most spacious 
and charming. True, it was said and sung, even to the uttermost isles 
and the coasts beyond, that Wese’s houses ^Vere rich in treas- 
ure,” and in the temples they measured their gold with a scoop. But 
of such houses there could be but a few, those which Pharaoh had en- 
riched; the great majority held no treasures at all, but were as mean 
as those of the very island-dwellers and denizens of the further coasts, 
who sunned themselves in the legendary glory of Wese’s fame. 
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As for the size of No, it passed for enormous, and it was That is, 
if we add that the word “enormous” has not one simple, unequivocal 
meaning, but is a relative conception, depending on who applies it 
and to what it is applied For instance, the chief est monument of 
Wese’s greatness is a good example of the kind of misunderstanding 
which can arise. I refer to her reputation as the “city of a hundred 
gates ” On Cyprus-Alashia, on Crete and places yet more remote, she 
was called in extravagant awe the “hundred-gated”, and it was re- 
lated that forth from each of these hundred gates two hundred men 
with steed and harness might ride abreast to battle Such prattle as 
this took for granted a ring wall so large round that it could be 
broken not by four or five but by a hundred city gates, an utterly 
childish conception, only possible to those who had never seen Wese 
with their mortal eyes but known it only from legend and hearsay. 
The Amun-city might with some justice have been called the “many- 
gated,” for It had in fact many “gates.” But these were not gates in the 
sense of sally-ports in the wall. The word referred to the pylons with 
which the wearers of the double crown had on the occasions of ju- 
bilees and great progresses from time to time adorned and comple- 
mented the shrines of the gods For indeed of these there were very 
many, and mighty they were, shining and bright with the colours of 
their high reliefs and wonder-working inscriptions, blithe with pen- 
nants that fluttered above their gilded flag-staffs. And more were 
added, between the time of which I write and the epoch of Wese’s 
full and incomparable bloom. A hundred there were not, either now 
or later But a hundred is only a round number, even on our own 
lips it often means no more than simply “very many ” Amun’s great 
dwelling in the north, Ipet-Isowet, had at this time six or seven such 
“gates” and the smaller temples near it, the houses of Khonsu, Mut, 
Mont, Min, and the hippopotamus-formed Ipet, had several The 
other large temple on the riverbank, known as Amun’s southern 
house of women, otherwise simply the harem, had towered gates 
too, and still others belonged to the smaller shrines of deities not 
actually indigenous here, yet settled and provided with nourish- 
ment- the houses of Usir and Eset, Ptah of Menfe, Thoth, and many 
more. 

These temple precincts, with their gardens, groves, and lakes, 
formed the kernel of the city; they were the city itself, and the dwell- 
ings of the profane and human simply filled the spaces between, ex- 
tending, that is, from the port quarters on the south and Amun’s 
house of women to the temple complex in the north-east. Across it 
lengthwise ran the great triumphal road of the god, the ram-sphinx 
avenue which the old man had pointed out to Joseph from the boat. 
It was a considerable area, and five thousand ells in length. To the 
north-east the triumphal avenue curved landwards and the residen- 
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tial city filled the widening space between it and the river, while on 
the other side it spread out toward the eastern desert, where it lost it- 
self in fine gardens and villas -where indeed “the houses were rich 
in treasure ” So that in actual fact the city was large, enormous if you 
like, more than a hundred thousand people were said to live in it. 
If a hundred was an exaggerated figure for the gates, a sort of poetic 
licence, certainly on the other hand a hundred thousand for the pop- 
ulation of Wese erred on the low side. If we may trust our own esti- 
mate and Joseph’s, it was not only larger but very much larger, even 
possibly double and treble that figure Quite definitely so, if one in- 
clude the inhabitants of the city of the dead over in the West, across 
the river, called “opposite their lord”, not the dead, of course, but 
those living who dwelt there for professional reasons, having some 
serious task, either ritual or mechanical, connected with the service 
of the departed who had gone over the water These, then, and their 
dwellings were a city in themselves, which, added to the size of Wese, 
made the whole exceedingly large. And among them was Pharaoh 
himself, who did not live in the city of the living, but without in the 
West, on the edge of the desert, under its red rocks, there lay his 
palace in all its airy grace and there the pleasure-gardens of his pal- 
ace, with their lake and pleasure-waters, which earlier had not been 
there. 

A very great city, then — great not alone in its extent and the num- 
ber of Its inhabitants, but even more in the intensity of its inner life 
and the racial variegations which made it gay and lively like a coun- 
try fair Wese was great as kernel and focus of the world It consid- 
ered Itself the navel of the world — a piece of presumption in Joseph’s 
eyes, and even otherwise debatable. After all, there was Babel on the 
Euphrates, that flowed the other way, in Babel they were convinced 
that Egypt’s stream flowed the wrong way, and they had no doubt 
that round about Bab-ilu the rest of the world was grouped in an ad- 
miring circle. Though there, too, in respect of building-activities 
they had not yet reached the fullness of beauty. But it was not with- 
out reason that they liked in Joseph’s home to say of the Amun-city 
that “Nubians and Egyptians without number were their strength 
and folk from Punt and Libyans were their auxiliaries ” Even on his 
way with the Ishmaelites from the port to the hostel which lay in the 
heart of the narrow inner city, Joseph received a hundred impres- 
sions which confirmed the legend. Nobody looked at him and his; 
strangers were the daily fare, and his companions were not crass 
enough in their strangeness to cause renjark. He might gaze undis- 
turbed, his only care being lest his spiritual pride be encroached upon 
by the sight of so great a world; fear of falling prey to diffidence 
made him look with reserve on what he saw. 

And what all did he not see, on the way from the harbour to the 
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inn’ What treasures of merchandise swelled the bazaars’ How the 
streets teemed and seethed with every kind and breed of the children 
of Adam’ All the citizenry of Wese seemed to be on their legs, to be 
impelled to move from one end of the city to the other and back, 
while with these natives mingled human types and costumes from 
the four corners of the earth. By the landing-stage there had been a 
noisy crowd about a group of ebony-black Moors with incredibly 
thick, swollen lips, and ostrich feathers on their heads* men and an- 
imal-eyed women with breasts like wineskins and absurd children in 
baskets on their backs. The men were leading animals on chains* hor- 
ribly whining panthers and baboons walking on all fours, a giraffe 
towered up, tall as a tree in front and like a horse behind. There were 
greyhounds too. And the Moors carried bundles covered with cloth 
of gold, whose contents doubtless corresponded to the value of the 
wrapping Probably it was gold and ivory. These, Joseph learned, 
were a tribute-bearing mission from the land of Kush, southwards 
beyond the land of Wewet, far up the river Only a very small, non- 
compulsory, and irregular tribute, sent by the governor of the south- 
ern lands, viceroy and prince of Kush, as a surprise for Pharaoh and 
to rejoice his heart, that he might be favourably mindful of the prince 
and not take it into his head to recall him and replace him by one of 
the gentlemen in the royal entourage who had been dinning in Phar- 
aoh’s ears at every levee that the holder of the valuable office up the 
river was quite unworthy of his charge. The strange thing was that 
these harbour hands who gaped at the embassy, these street gamins 
who laughed at the palm-tree neck of the giraffe, were perfectly in- 
formed about the inner history, the viceroy’s anxiety and the carp- 
ing of Pharaoh’s courtier. Joseph and the Ishmaelites heard them 
comment on these things in loud and certain tones. A pity, thought 
Joseph, that sophistication must mar their pure and simple pleasure 
in the picturesque spectacle But perhaps it only added spice. He 
himself was glad to hear their talk. It was good to get a side-light on 
such matters, to learn that the prince of Kush trembled for his of- 
fice, that the courtiers intrigued against him, and that Pharaoh liked 
to be surprised. The knowledge strengthened his confidence and 
armed him against humility. 

The Negroes, in charge of Egyptian officials, were ferried over the 
river to stand before Pharaoh, Joseph watched them go. More of 
their colour he saw as he made his way with his owners, but in fact 
he saw every shade of skin, from obsidian-black through all the tones 
of brown and yellow to cheese-white. He saw even yellow hair and 
bright blue eyes, faces and garments of every cut, he saw the human 
race. For the foreign ships with which Pharaoh traded very often did 
not stop in the ports of the Delta region but sailed with the north 
wind up-river to unload their tribute of freight and goods for ex- 
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change on the spot whither everything came at last namely, Phar- 
aoh’s treasure-house, that he might therewith enrich Amun and his 
friends, enabling the former to enlarge his demands in respect of 
bmlding-activties and surpass anything previously built As for the 
friends, the gifts of Pharaoh refined their lives to the last degree, 
making them so fastidious that from refinement they fell, indeed, into 
foppery. 

These things the old man explained to Joseph. And thus it was Jo- 
seph saw, among the people of Wese, Moors from Kush, Bedus from 
the land of God this side the Red Sea, pale-faced Libyans from the 
oases of the western desert, in gay woven skirts and plaits standing 
out straight from their heads, Amu people and Asiatics like himself 
in coloured woollens with the beards and noses of his own land, Hat- 
tite men from beyond the Amanus range, in tight shirts and with their 
hair in bags, Mitanni traders in the dignified fringed and draped garb 
of Babel, merchants and seafarers from the islands and from My- 
cenae, in white woollen robes with beautifully falling folds, wearing 
bronze rings on their bare arms So much he saw, even though the 
old man modestly led his troop as much as possible through the 
poorer streets and avoided the finer quarters in order not to offend 
their beauty But it was not possible to spare them quite. There was 
the beautiful street of Khonsu, which ran parallel to the triumphal 
avenue of the god, “the Street of the Son,” as it was called. Khons, 
related to the moon, was son of Amun and Mut, his Baalat; he was in 
Thebes what Nefertem the blue lotus was at Menfe, and with his 
exalted parents he made up the Triad of Weset. The street of Khons, 
then, was a mam artery, a real Abrek avenue, where it was always 
well to take heed to one’s heart The Ishmaelites had to traverse it, 
for a distance long enough to expose them to the full danger of its 
splendours. Joseph saw the ministries of the treasury and the gran- 
aries and the palace where the sons of Syrian city princes were 
brought up, wonderful and spacious erections of brick and fine 
woods, brilliant with colours He saw chariots roll past, covered all 
over with hammered gold, wherein the lords of the earth stood and 
swung the lash over the backs of steeds prancing and rolling their 
eyeballs, snorting fire from their nostrils and foam from their jaws. 
Their legs were like deer’s legs, their heads were drawn in on their 
chests and crowned with ostrich feathers. He saw sedan-chairs pass, 
carried on shoulder-poles, in easy swinging tread, by tall youths wear- 
ing gold aprons. The chairs were carven, gilded, and canopied and 
men sat in them with their hands hidden in their garments, their 
lacquered hair stroked back from brow to neck, their eyelashes cast 
down; condemned by rank to immobility. At their backs a screen of 
reeds and painted linen sheltered them from the wind Who was it 
who one day should sit like that and be borne before his house, which 
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Pharaoh had enriched^ That lies in the future, our narrative has not 
yet reached that hour and feast, though where it lies it is already pres- 
ent and known of all. For the time Joseph, of course, only saw what 
he once would be; gazed upon it with eyes as large and strange as 
those which would rest on him or cringe before him, the foreign 
great man — young slave Osarsiph, son of the well, stolen and sold 
hither, in ragged shirt and hood, with dirty feet, pushed to the wall 
by soldiers who came dashing by in even, shining ranks, amid blare 
of trumpets, armed with shields, bows, and clubs, bristling with 
lances, down the Street of the Son He took these grim ranks for 
Pharaoh’s soldiery, but by the standards and the insignia on the 
shields the old man recognized that they were troops of the gods, 
temple soldiery, the strength of Amun What, thought Joseph, had 
then Amun armies and bodies of soldiers like Pharaohi?^ He did not 
like It, and not wholly because the squad had pinned him to the wall. 
He was conscious of jealousy on Pharaoh’s account; on account of 
the question who was the greatest here. The proximity of Amun’s 
pride and fame in any case oppressed him. He took comfort in the 
presence of another Highness, namely Pharaoh’s own; and the 
thought that this idol rivalled him in his own field, that he even kept 
an army, angered him. He thought to guess that it angered Pharaoh 
too and took his side against the arrogant deity. 

But soon they left the Street of the Son, not to mar it any longer, 
and by narrow lanes came to the inn called Sippar Court because its 
owner and host was a Chaldsean from Sippar on the Euphrates and 
took by preference Chaldaean folk to lodge, though all sorts of other 
folk as well. It was called a court because it was almost nothing but 
a well and courtyard, quite as full of dirt, noise, and smells, bleating 
of herds, quarrelling of men, and squealing of mountebanks as the 
inn at Menfe, and even that very evening the old man struck up a lit- 
tle trade and had a run of customers. They slept under their mantles, 
and had to take turns, all except the old man, in standing watch lest 
valuables be stolen from the packs and treasures by their very doubt- 
ful fellow-lodgers. They had to wait their turn to wash themselves 
at the well, then they breakfasted on a sort of pap which was served 
to them, a Chaldsean dish prepared from sesame, called pappasu. At 
last the old man said, not looking at Joseph as he spoke 

“Now then, my friends— thou, Mibsam, my son-in-law, Epher, 
my nephew, and Keder and Kedema, my sons — we will leave here 
toward sunrise with our goods and offerings in the direction of the 
desert where the city leavq^ off among the dwellings of the great. 
For I have acquaintance there and folk with needs, who I hope will 
be ready to buy from our packs this and that for their storehouses 
and to pay us so that we come not on our own cost but pocket a 
good advantage and enrich ourselves conformably to our role as 
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traders on tbs earth Load, then, our goods upon the beasts and sad- 
dle me mine that I may lead the van.” 

Thus It came about And they drew out of Sippar Court toward 
the gardens of the rich. In front Joseph led the old man’s dromedary 
by a long rem. 

JOSEPH COMES BEFORE PETEPRE’S HOUSE 

They went toward the desert and the hot desert hills where Re rose 
in the morning, and their road lay into the land of God, in front of 
the Sea of the Red Earth It was a level road and they went along it 
just as they had entered into the Vale of Dothan, only that now it 
was not the thick-lipped youth named Jupa but Joseph who led the 
old man’s beast. They came on a buttressed rmg wall, long and em- 
bracing, out of whose mner precinct towered beautiful trees, syca- 
mores, honey-locusts, date-palms, figs, and pomegranates, and the 
tops of buildings, shining white or gay with colour. Joseph looked 
over at them and then at his master to learn from his face whether 
this was the abode of the fan-bearer, for it was obviously the house 
of one with the blessing But the old man was looking straight before 
him, with his head on one side, they went along the wall and he 
showed notbng until it rose to a tower and a covered gateway, there 
he stopped. 

In the shadow of the gateway was a brick bench on which sat boys 
in aprons, four or five, playing a game with their fingers. The old 
man looked down on them awble from his beast, till they began to 
heed They dropped their hands in their laps and looked at him, rais- 
ing theur brows m pretended amazement, to put him out of counte- 
nance 

“Be of good cheer,” said the old man. 

“Rejoice,” answered they, shrugging their shoulders. 

“What sort of monkey-shines may they have been,” asked he, 
“which you broke off because I came?” 

They looked at each other and laughed in turn. 

“Because you came?” one repeated. “We stopped out of distaste 
at your own monkey-sbnes, old pedlar!” 

“Must you improve your knowledge here, old sand-rabbit,” cned 
a second, “on this very spot and nowhere else, that you ask about 
our game?” 

“I have indeed something to peddle,” responded the old man, 
only not monkey-shines, however con^plete my pack, for I know 
not the ware, but take it from your distaste that you have a super- 
fluity of It yourselves. Hence then probably your need of diversion, 

Swmany finge°^?^^^^”’ amusing game of 
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“Well, then>” they asked. 

“I only inquired in passing and by way of preliminary/’ he went 
on. “Is this, then, the house and garden of the noble Petepre, fan- 
bearer on the right hand^” 

“Whence know you that^” they asked. 

“My memory instructs me,” he answered, “and your answer con- 
firms It But you, as it seems, are set as watchers at the gate of the ex- 
alted man to announce the familiar guests^” 

“Then you are familiar guests^ Bush-rangers and snappers-up from 
the desert^ You would sell us a sell, old man^” 

“Young guardian of the gate and bringer of tidings,” retorted the 
Ishmaelite, “you deceive yourself, and your knowledge of the world 
IS unripe as green figs. We are no snappers-up and fly-by-nights, but 
hate all such and are their true opposite in the scheme of things. For 
we are travelling traders, who go here and there between kingdoms 
and make fine connections so that we are well received, as every- 
where else so here too and in this house, whose storehouses gape for 
our wares. For the moment we stand rebuffed by your lack of man- 
ners. But I counsel you, become not guilty before Mont-kaw, your 
head, who is over the house and calls me his friend and treasures my 
treasures. Rather fulfil the service which is vouchsafed you in the 
scheme of things and run to announce to the steward the well-known 
travelling traders from Ma’on and from Mosar — in short, the Midian- 
ite merchants are once more at hand with good things for the house’s 
chambers and barns.” 

The watchers had exchanged looks at hearing him name the name 
of the steward. Now said he whom the Ishmaelite had addressed, a 
chubby-cheeked, narrow-eyed lad: 

“How then shall I announce you to him^ Bethink yourself of that, 
old man, and go your ways. Can I come running to him and say: 
‘The Midiamtes from Mosar are at hand, therefore have I left the gate 
where at midday the lord will enter, and run to disturb you’^ He 
will call me the son of a dog and take me by the ear. He is settling 
accounts in the bakery and speaking with the scribe of the buffet. 
He has more to do than to haggle with you about your wares. There- 
fore go hence,” 

“It IS pity for you, young door-keeper,” said the old man, “that 
you make yourself a hindrance between me and my years-long 
friend Mont-kaw, standing between us like a river full of crocodiles 
and a mountain of impassable steepness. Are you not called SheshP” 
“Sheshi^ Ha ha^” laughed the gate-keeper. “I am called Teti.” 

“It is all the same,” responded the old man. “It is only my pro- 
nunciation and because in my old age some teeth are lacking me that 
I spoke It otherwise. Well then, Tshetshi — though that is no better, 
alas! — let me see if a dry ford does not lead through the river and 
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mayhap a curving path round the steepness of the mount You have 
made a blunder in calhng me a snapper-up, but here” — he put his 
hand m his garment - “is something of the sort, and very pretty too, 
that belongs to you if you will run and announce me and bring 
hither Mont-kaw. There, take it from my hand. It is but a small ex- 
ample of my treasures. Look, the sheath is of hardest wood, finely 
etched, and has a slot out of which you push the diamond-sharp 
blade, and lo, there is the knife. But if you press the blade down to 
the handle again, it snaps into its bed and rests secure in its sheath 
so that you can hide the thmg in your apron. What do you say 
now5” 

The youth came forward and tried the spring of the knife. 

“Not bad,” said he “Is it mine?” and he pocketed it “From the 
land of Mosar?” he asked. “And from Ma’on? Midianite traders? 
Wait a little” 

And he went through the gate. 

The old man looked after him, laughed and shook his head. “We 
have forced the stronghold of Thel,” he said, “and passed through 
Pharaoh’s border watches and military scribes We shall pass here too 
and win to my friend Mont-kaw.” 

And he gave a httle cluck which was a sign to his beast to lie down. 
Joseph helped him to dismount. The other riders got down too, and 
they waited. 

After a while Teti came back and said 

“You are to come in into the court. The overseer will come.” 

“Good,” replied the old man, “if he has the wish to see us we will 
take time and oblige him, although we must still go on ” 

And led by the young keeper they passed through the covered 
gateway, which echoed to their tread, into a court covered with hard 
clay. They faced an open double gate flanked by shady palm trees. 
It stood in the brick wall of the square inner court, and through slits 
m the wall they could see the house, with its fine mouldings, its en- 
trance between pamted columns, and on the roof its three-cornered 
ventilators opening to the west. It lay in the centre of the grounds, 
surrounded on west and south by the green depths of spacious gar- 
dens. The court was large, with many open spaces among the budd- 
ings which stood facmg westwards, without any wall, on the north 
side of the property. The largest buddmg extended on their right, 
long, gay, and chamung, guarded by watermen. Through its doors 
went maidservants with tall )ugs and platters of fruit. Other v/omen 
sat on the house roof, spinning and smging. Farther westwards, 
against the northern wall, was another house from which steam was 
rismg and before which people were busy beside vats and grain mills. 
Yet another house lay farther west behind the orchard, and workmen 
were busy in front of it. At the back, in the north-west corner of the 
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ring wall, lay cow-stalls and corn granaries with ladders against them. 

An estate rich in blessing, beyond a doubt Joseph glanced ovei it 
quick-eyed, seeking to penetrate everywhere But he had little time, 
for his help was needed in the task which his master undertook as 
soon as they entered- they unloaded the camels and set up shop on 
the clay pavement between the gate and the master’s house, spreading 
out their wares that the overseer, or whoever else among his people 
desired to buy, might be tempted by the alluring contents of their 
packs. 


THE DWARFS 

And actually they were soon surrounded by an inquisitive crowd of 
people who had seen the Asiatics come in, and though the event was 
nothing unusual, found in it a welcome diversion from their work or 
even from mere idling There were Nubian guards from the house of 
women and maidservants whose female forms, after the custom of 
the country, shone clear and plain through the sheer batiste of their 
garments, domestics from the mam house dressed according to their 
place in the hierarchy of servants, in the short apron or with a longer 
one over it and with the short-sleeved upper garment, people from 
the cook-house with half-plucked fowls in their hands, stable-boys, 
workmen from the servants’ house, and gardeners, they all came up, 
looked and chattered, bent over the wares, took this or that in their 
hands and mquired after its price in weight of silver or copper There 
were two tiny men, dwarfs, included in the fan-bearer’s household. 
Neither of them was more than three feet tall, but they were very 
different in bearing, for the one was quite a simpleton and the other 
most dignified of mien. The latter came first from the main house, on 
little legs which seemed still more crooked by comparison with his 
body, with careful and circumspect gait, very upright or even some- 
what bent backwards, looking importantly about him and paddling 
rapidly with his stumpy arms, the palms turned backwards He wore 
a starched apron which stood out in a slanting triangular plane in his 
rear. His head was relatively large, and bulbous behind, covered with 
short hair which grew low on brow and temples, he had a powerful 
nose and a manner equable, even settled. 

“Are you the leader of the caravan^” he asked, standing before the 
old man, who had squatted down near his goods, a position gratify- 
ing to the dwarf since he could thus speak to him as man to man. His 
voice was hollow, he pitched it as low as possible, sinking his chin on 
his chest and drawing his uijder lip over his teeth. “Who let you in^ 
The outside guards^^ With permission from the overseer^^^ Then it is 
well. You may stop and await him, although it is doubtful when he 
will find time for you Do you bring things of use and beauty It is 
more likely to be trumpery. Or are there objects of value among 
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them, solid, sensible things^ I see balsams, I see walking-sticks. I per- 
sonally could use a stick if it is of the hardest wood and solid in its 
make-up Above all, have you ornaments, chains, necklaces, rings^^ 
1 am the care-taker of the master’s wardrobe and trinkets, the chief 
steward of the robing-room. Dudu is my name And I should enjoy 
giving my wife Djeset a good piece of jewellery, as a reward for 
child-bearing Are you provided with such things^ I see vitreous 
paste, I see knick-knacks But I should want gold, electrum, good 
stones, lazuli, cornelian, crystal . . 

While the little man talked in this wise, the other dwarf came run- 
ning from the direction of the harem, where he had probably been 
amusing the ladies with jests. He had just heard of the arrivals, it 
seemed, and, full of childish zeal, he hastened to be on hand — run- 
ning as fast as his fat legs would carry him and now and then inter- 
rupting his trot to hop on one, in a thin, sharp, short-winded voice, 
in a sort of ecstatic outburst, he was saying. 

“What’s this, what’s this^^ What is happening in the worlds An up- 
roar, a great hubbub^ What is there to look at^ What to stare at in 
our court? Merchants — even wild men — men of the desert? The 
dwarf is frightened, the dwarf is eager for new things. Hop, hop, hop, 
here he comes a-running — ” 

A rust-coloured long-tailed monkey sat on his shoulder, and he 
held It there with one hand, while it stretched its neck and glared 
wild-eyed from its perch The costume of this wight had a comic ef- 
fect, consisting, as it seemed to do, of a gala garment worn every day. 
His little, finely pleated apron reached down to his calves, with a 
fringed turnover; the transparent little camisole had finely pleated 
sleeves, but all this pleating was crumpled and draggled from long 
wear About his diminutive wrists were gold spiral rings, round his 
little neck a dishevelled garland of flowers, with other flowers stick- 
ing in It and standing out round his shoulders On his wig, made of 
brown woollen curls, sat a cone of ointment, which, however, was 
not made of scented fat, but consisted of a conical felt hat soaked in 
fragrant grease His face, in contrast to the other dwarf’s, was like 
an elderly child’s, elfish, shrivelled, wizened. 

Dudu, the guardian of the wardrobe, had been greeted with re- 
spect by the crowd, but it burst into laughter at sight of his partner 
in pettiness and brother dwarf. 

“Vizier^” they shouted at him, as in mockery. “Bes-em-heb^” 

That was the name of a comic dwarf god imported from foreign 
parts, with the addition of the designation “in the feast,” by which 
they played on the little man’s gala attire. 

“Will you buy, Bes-em-heb? How he takes his legs under his arms! 
Uun, Shepses-Bes, mighty Bes, magnificent Bes^ Run and buy, but 
first get your breath^ Buy yourself a sandal, vizier, and make little 
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ox-legs under it, then you will have a bed to stretch in, but you must 
put a step to climb up^’’ 

They shouted at him as he came up, and he answered in his wheez- 
ing, cricket voice which sounded as though it came from far away 

“Plying your jokes, are you, long-legs^ And think they hit the 
mark right welP But your vizier can but yawn, so do they bore him, 
as does of a truth this whole weary world whereon a god has set 
him and where all is made for giants not only the sandals, but the 
jokes as well — and even the time^ For if the world were made after 
my measure and for me to dwell in, time would be much shorter too 
and I should not have to yawn^ There would be yare little years and 
double hours, nimble night-watches would there be’ Tick tock, tick 
tock, the clock of the heart would hurry away, so swiftly running 
down that a generation would pass in a trice and scarcely find time to 
make one good jest on earth ere it were gone and another see the 
light How merry would that short life be’ But the dwarf is set here 
in this long-legged, long-winded world and so must yawn. I will not 
buy your gross wares, and your rude wit will I neither take for a 
gift. I would but see what there is new m the giant’s world of time 
and space here in our court Here are strange men, men of wretched- 
ness, men of the desert and wild nomads, in clothes such as men do 
not wear them. . . . Fie’” He broke off, and his gnome-like face 
contracted in angry wrinkles. He had seen Dudu, his partner dwarf, 
where he stood before the squatting old Ishmaelite, gesticulating with 
his stumpy arms, as he demanded full value for his money. 

“Fie’” said the so-called vizier. “There is His Honour, to be sure! 
What a pity the old gaffer must get in my way when I want to satisfy 
my desire for the new. Stands there ahead of me his worship the oF- 
clo’-man and makes as ever his dull and edifying talk. . . . Good 
morning, worshipful Dudu,” chirped the little wight, ranging himself 
by the other’s side, “A right good morning and very good health to 
your substantial person’ May one be so bold as to inquire after the 
health of the lady Djeset, who embraces you with her arms> And 
after that of your towering scions, stout Esesi and Ebebi?” 

Very contemptuously Dudu turned his head over his shoulder and 
did not so much seek the mock-vizier with his eyes as let his gaze fall 
to the ground somewhere m front of the other’s feet. 

“You midge!” he said, shaking his head, as it were at the sight. He 
drew in his lower lip so that the upper one stood out over it like a 
thatch “What, are you crawling and piping down there^^ I heed you 
no more than I would a crab, or an empty nut full of wind and dust. 
You are no more than that in my eyes How dare you ask after Djeset, 
my wife, mocking as you speak, and fleering at my aspiring sons, 
Esesi and EbebP Your inquiry is unfitting, it is not proper or becom- 
ing for you even to ask after them, mmimus and cipher as you are!” 
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“Hark at him'” retorted he whom they called Shepses-Bes, and his 
httle visage wrinkled even more “Wants to exalt himself above me, 
who knows how high, his voice issues as out of a tun, for sheer pom- 
posity — when you cannot see over a mole-hill yourself and are no 
match for your brood, let alone for her who embraces you with her 
arms. A dwarf you are and a dwarf you remain, no matter how you 
puff yourself out, and ill it beseems you to scorn my polite inquiries 
after your family, on the score that it does not befit a dwarf to make 
them' But you yourself — truly it befits you well and becomes your 
stature to play the married man and father of the family, wedding 
with one of the big folk and denymg your dwarfish kind — ” 

The courtyard people laughed uproariously, the wrangling and 
mutual dishke of the manikins seemed to be a familiar source of mer- 
riment They egged them on “Give it him, vizier'” “Pay him out, 
Dudu, spouse of Djeset'” But he whom they called Bes-em-heb had 
stopped scolding and lost interest in the fray He was standing near 
his enemy, who in his turn stood next the old man. But on the old 
man’s other hand was Joseph, and thus Bes found himself confront- 
ing the son of Rachel. As he became aware of him he ceased to speak 
and gazed steadily, while his dwarfish face, but now so full of petty 
rage, smoothed itself out and assumed an expression of self-forgotten 
inquiry. His mouth remained open, and if he had had brows — but he 
had none — they would have risen high. Thus he looked up at the 
young Shabmte, and the little ape on his shoulder did the same, as 
though fixed by magic, with neck thrust out, with wide-starmg eyes. 
It gazed up mto the face of the descendant of Abram. 

Joseph submitted to the scrutiny. Smiling he returned the gnom- 
ish gaze, and thus they stood, while the solemn Dudu resumed his 
chaffering with the old man and the attention of the other courtyard 
folk veered again to the strangers and their wares. 

At length the mamkin, pomtmg with dwarf finger to his breast, 
said m his strange, remote little voice- 
“Sa’ankh-Wen-nofer-Neteruhotep-em-per-Amun.” 

“What did you say"” Joseph inquired. 

The dwarf repeated his words, soil pomtmg to his breast. “Name,” 
he explamed. “The little one’s name. Not vizier Not Shepses-Bes. 
Sa’ankh-Wen-nofer — ” and he whispered it for the third time, his 
full name, as long and resoundmg as he himself was insignificant Its 
meanmg was “May the Favouring Essence (in other words, Osins) 
preserve the beautified of the gods m the house of Amun.” And Jo- 
seph understood it. 

“A fine name'” said he. 

“Fine, yes, but not true,” came the murmurmg voice. “Me not 
beautiful, me not favoured of gods, me little frog! You beautiful and 
favoured, youNeteruhotep, so is fine and true too.” 
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“How can you know that^” Joseph asked with a smile. 

“See,” came the subterranean accents “See very clear.” And he 
carried his small finger to his eye. “Wise,” he added. “Small and wise. 
You not of the little race, yet wise too. Good, wise, and beautiful. 
Do you belong to him^” He pointed to the old man, who was busy 
with Dudu. 

“I belong to him,” said Joseph. 

“From a child^” 

“I was born to him.” 

“He is your father^’” 

“He is a father to me ” 

“What IS your name^^ ” 

Joseph did not answer at once. He smiled before he spoke. At 
length* “Osarsiph,” said he. 

The dwarf blinked. He pondered the name. 

“Are you born from the reeds^” he asked. “Are you an Usir in the 
rushes^ Did the mother search and find you in the water>” 

Joseph was silent The little man went on blinking. 

Then they heard the voices of the people in the yard “Mont-kaw 
is coming’” They began to disperse to their tasks, that he might not 
find them idle and chattering. Mont-kaw was standing or moving 
about near the open courtyard in front of the buildings in the north- 
west corner of the estate. Vou could see him by looking between the 
harem and the master’s house an elderly man, beautifully dressed in 
white, accompanied by scribes, who, with reed pens behind their 
ears, bowed before him and wrote down his words on tablets. 

He approached The servants had scattered The old man had got 
to his feet But through all the sound of these movements Joseph 
heard, as though a voice, a little voice, whispered up to him from 
under the earth, the words- 

“Stay with us, young sandman’ ” 

MONT-KAW 

The overseer had arrived at the open gate in the crenelated wall be- 
fore the master’s house Half turned toward it, he looked back over 
his shoulder at the group of strangers and the wares exposed for sale. 

“What is this^” he said rather gruffly. “What men are these^^” 

It seemed as though he had forgotten, in the press of other affairs, 
that he had sent for them to come in Nor did the exhaustive saluta- 
tions of the old man help^ matters much. A scribe reminded him, 
pointing to his tablet, upon which he had obviously noted the in- 
cident. 

“Yes, yes, the pedlars from Ma’om or Mosar,” said the overseer 
then. “Good, good: but I need nothing except time and that they 
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have not for sale ” And he approached the old man who came bus- 
thng up to him “Well, old man, how are you, after all this time?” 
asked Mont-kaw “So we see you at our door with your goods, all 
ready to swindle us once more?” 

They laughed together. Both of them had only the lower canines 
left in their jaws, sticking up solitary like posts The steward M'as a 
stocky, powerfully built man of fifty, with an expressive head The 
decided bearmg which his office brought with it was softened by 
benevolence He had very prominent tear ducts under his eyes, giv- 
ing the latter a swollen, slit-like look beneath heavy, still black eye- 
brows From the well-formed though wide-nostrillcd nose deep fur- 
rows ran down to the corners of the arched and outstanding upper 
hp, which like the cheeks was shaven so that it shone. On the chin 
sat a club-shaped beard sprinkled with grey The hair had already 
retreated from brow and temples, but grew in a bush at the back of 
the head, standing out like a fan behind the ears, in which he wore 
gold rings Mont-kaw’s features had something traditionally shrewd 
and peasant-like about them, and withal a twinkle that suggested the 
seafaring man His dark red-brown complexion contrasted with the 
florid white of his clothing — that inimitable Egyptian linen which 
lent Itself to such exquisite folds and pleating as those in the front 
flap of his apron kilt, the stiffly starched flaring folds of which began 
below his navel and reached down nearly to the ankle-length hem. 
His body-garment was tucked into the apron, and its wide, half- 
length sleeves were likewise pressed into fine diagonal folds. The fine 
batiste revealed his muscular, hairy torso. 

The two dwarfs had taken leave to remain in the court, and Dudu 
now came up to Mont-kaw, paddling importantly and rowing with 
his stumpy arms 

“I fear, overseer, it is time lost to deal with these people,” he said, 
and notwithstanding his stature he spoke as an equal. “I have looked 
over their stock I see trumpery I see gimcrackery. What lacks is 
good, sohd, high-class stuff, smtable for an aristocratic house and es- 
tate. The master will scarcely be grateful to you for purchasing 
trash.” 

The old man was cast down. He indicated by a gesture his dis- 
tress that the overseer’s hopeful and cordial greetings should have 
aroused in him expectations which now were destroyed by Dudu’s 
severity. 

“But I have valuable goods too,” he said. “Maybe not valuable to 
you upper officials, nor of course to your lord, I have not said that 
But how many servants are there not in tJie courtyard — cooks and 
bakers, gardeners and water-bearers, runners and waiters-on' Count- 
less like the sands of the sea' Yet not so many that they are enough or 
too many for such a great lord as Petepre, His Grace, the friend of 
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Pharaoh, or that one could not always add one or another well-built 
and clever slave, let him be native or a foreigner, if only he be useful 
But why do I prattle of what is not to the point instead of saying sim- 
ply You, great steward, buy for the many and their use, you stand as 
their head, and it is the business of the old Minaean, the travelling 
pedlar with his popular wares, to suggest to you. Look at these well- 
painted, earthenware lamps from Gilead beyond the Jordan — they 
cost me little, so should I value them high to you, my patron^ Take 
some of them as a present, and if I may see your favour therefor, I 
am rich. On the other hand these little pots of eye-paint with cow- 
horn tweezers and spoons of cow-horn — their value is considerable, 
but not their price Here are hoes, an indispensable tool, I will give 
one for two pots of honey. More costly, indeed, are the contents of 
this little bag, for there are onions from Ascalon in it, from Ascaluna, 
rare and hard to come by as they are savoury. But the wine in these 
jugs is eight times good wine from Khadati, in the land of Phoenicia 
— as It stands written Lo, I grade my offers, I go from the lower to 
the higher, and from them to the very choice, that is my considered 
practice For the balsams here, and mcense-resins, the goat’s-thom 
gums, the brownish labdanum, they are the pride of my business, and 
the specialty of my house. We would be praised and renowned be- 
tween the rivers, because we are stronger m sudorifics than any mer- 
chant, be he travelling trader or a settled man of the bazaar. ‘There 
are the Ishmaelites from Midian,’ they say of us, ‘they carry spices, 
balsam, and myrrh from Gilead down toward Egypt.’ So is it in the 
mouth of the people — precisely as though we did not carry and bring 
much else, as doth in truth happen, dead and alive, the created or the 
creature, so that we are the men not only to provide a house but also 
to increase it But I am silent ” 

“What, you are silent^ the overseer pretended amaze. “Do you 
ail, then^* For when you are silent I know you not, but only when 
your mild prattle of speech wells out from under your beard — I can 
still hear it from the last time and know you by it again.” 

“Is not,” responded the old man, “speech the pride of mankind^ 
Who knows how to set his words well and hath a gift of expression, 
upon him gods and men nod with applause, and he findeth inclined 
ears. But your servant is little gifted with expression, and not master 
of the treasure of speech, I say it openly. So then he must substitute 
persistency for speech and duration of flow for what it lacks in 
choiceness. For the merchant must be of ready tongue, the which 
must know how to flatter his clients, or he cannot earn his living and 
doth not bring the seven ^fts to the man — ” 

“Six,” came the whispering of little Bes, as from afar off, although 
he stood quite near “Six gifts, old man, you offered* lamps, salve, 
hoes, onions, wine, and myrrh. Where is the seventh^” 
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The Ishmaelite laid his left hand like a mussel-shell round his ear 
and the right to his eyes to peer. 

“What,” he asked, “was the remark of this middle-sized, gaily clad 
gentleman^” 

One of his party repeated it to him 

“Oh,” he replied, “the seventh likewise is to be found among all 
the things which we have brought down to Egypt, besides the much- 
talked-of myrrh For it, too, will I let my tongue run on, with per- 
sistency, if not with chosen words, that I may bring the ware to the 
man and the house, and that the IsWaelites of Midian may make for 
themselves a name on account of all that which they bear and bring 
to Egypt.” 

“Spare me,” said the overseer “Do you think I can stand here and 
hear you chatter all the days of Re^ He is already almost at his mid- 
day, may the gods keep us^ Any minute the master may come home 
from the west and be here again from the palace. Shall I then leave 
it to the slaves and trouble not myself whether all is right in the 
dining-room, with the roast ducks, the cakes, the flowers, and the 
master find his meal as he is used to, likewise the mistress and the ex- 
alted parents from the upper storey^ Make haste, or else make off! I 
must go. Old man, I cannot well use you or your seven gifts — 
scarcely at all, to be frank — ” 

“For they are but beggarly trash,” interpolated Dudu, the married 
dwarf. 

The overseer gave a downward glance as he heard the harsh 
judgment. 

“But you have need of honey, it seems,” he said to the old man. 
“I will give you a few pots against two of these hoes, that I may not 
oflFend you or your gods. Give me five bags of the little onions too, 
in the name of the Hidden One, and five measures of your Phoenician 
wine, in the name of the Mother and the Son^ Tell me the cost — yet 
give me not first the triple price, as a haggler does so that we sit down 
and bargain, but at most the double one, so that we may come more 
quickly to the just one, and I can go in. I will give you writing- 
paper in exchange, and some of our linen. If you like, beer and bread 
as well. Only make haste that I may go^” 

“You are served,” said the old man, loosing the hand scale from 
his girdle “You are served m a trice, and without conditions, served 
by your servant. What am I saying, without conditions^ With con- 
ditions, of course, but only of the best. Had I not to live, the things 
were yours without price. But even so I will make you a price that 
may indeed cut me short, yet keep myself in your favour, for that is 
my chief concern. 

“Hallo,” said he to Joseph over his shoulder, “take the list of wares 
which you have made, the things in black but the weight and quan- 
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tity in red Take and read to us the weight of the shallots as well as 
the wine, that is their price, but translate as you stand and in your 
head into the values of the country, in deben and lot, that we may 
know what the goods are worth in pounds of copper and the high 
steward may give us, for just so much copper, linen and writing- 
paper of the house But I, my patron, if you will allow, will weigh 
out the goods once more for test and proof.” 

Joseph had the roll ready and stepped forward as he unrolled it 
Next him stood Master Bes, who, indeed, was far from being able to 
look at the list, but gazed up attentively at the extended hands 

“Doth my lord command me to read the just price or the double 
one^” asked Joseph discreetly 

“The just one, of course, dost thou dote?” the old man scolded 

“But the high steward commanded that thou shouldest name the 
double price,” responded Joseph with the most charming seriousness 
“If now I name the just one he might take it for the double and offer 
but the half, and how then couldst thou live? Better would it be if he 
took the double price for the real one, and if he drive it down, even 
so thou comest not short.” 

“He he'” the old man laughed “He he'” he went again, and looked 
at the overseer to see how he took it The scribes, with the reed pens 
behind their ears, laughed The thumblmg “Beauty” clapped his knee 
with his little hand, drawing it up to his chest and hopping on the 
other. His goblin face was flawed into a thousand little wrinkles of 
dwarfish delight. But Dudu, his brother manikin, only shook his head 
and stuck out the thatch of his upper lip more disdainfully than 
ever. 

As for Mont-kaw, he had so far of course given no heed to the 
knowing young scribe with the roll. But now he looked at him, with 
a surprise which at once turned to perplexity, and presently to some- 
thing very like admiration — save that it betokened indeed a far, far 
deeper feeling. Perhaps — I will not venture an assertion — perhaps at 
this moment, upon which so much depended, the planning God of 
his fathers did a little something extra for Joseph. Perhaps He let 
fall upon him a light calculated to produce the desired effect upon 
the hearts of all beholders. For He, in truth, has given us all our senses 
for our pleasure, yet reserved to Himself their use as medium and 
avenue for His larger purposes to play upon our minds. Hence my 
suggestion — which, however, I am willing to withdraw if it seem 
too supernatural an element to be introduced into our very natural 
tale. 

Indeed, the more natural and practical our interpretations, the bet- 
ter, since Mont-kaw himself was a practical and natural man. Be- 
sides he belonged to a world already remote from any in which the 
idea of meeting a god unexpectedly, in broad daylight and, so to 
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speak, on the street, would have been a familiar thing Yet even so his 
world stood nearer than ours does to such possibilities and expecta- 
tions, though in his they might only have been held with half one’s 
mind, no longer in a real, positive, and unequivocal sense It came to 
pass that Mont-kaw looked at Rachel’s son and saw that he w^as beau- 
tiful But beauty of so striking and arresting a kind was associated in 
the steward’s mind with one immediate order of ideas it belonged to 
the moon, which was the planet of Djehuti of Khmunu, Thoth’s 
heavenly manifestation — Thoth, who was master of measure and or- 
der, the wise man, scribe and magician And now Joseph stood there 
before him, a roll in his hands, and in his mouth words which for a 
slave, even an educated one, were unusually subtle and shrewd The 
combination was upsetting The young Bedouin and Asiatic had no 
ibis-head on his shoulders, he was, of course, a human being, not a 
god, not Thoth of Khmunu. But he had, by association, to do with 
him He seemed ambiguous, in the way that a word can be ambigu- 
ous, for instance the epithet “divine ” Compared with the august 
substantive from which it derives, it conveys indeed a weakening, a 
derogation of the idea, it is not absolute, but only suggestive, and thus 
It IS partly unreal and derivative, but partly too lays claim to abso- 
luteness, in that the word “divine” is a description of the perceptible 
attributes and form of the god 

Some such equivocal associations came to Mont-kaw’s mmd and 
gave him pause when he saw Joseph for the first time It was indeed 
a recurrent event, others before him had felt the same, still others 
would yet feel it. But we must not suppose that Mont-kaw was very 
powerfully moved. He felt no more than what we might express by 
the exclamation “What the deviB” He did not say that. He asked- 

“What is that>” 

He cautiously — likewise somewhat contemptuously — said “what" 
instead of “who”, and thus the old man’s answer came very pat. 

“That,” he replied with a smirk, “is the Seventh Gift.” 

“It IS a habit of the uncivilized,” the Egyptian retorted, “to speak 
m riddles,” ^ 

Does my patron not love riddles^” responded the old man “’Tis 
a pity^ I could tell him so many. But this one is quite simple: they 
have said that I offered only six gifts and not seven, as I had boasted 
and as it is proper to do Well, then, this slave who keeps my list is 
the seventh gift — a Canaanitish youth whom, besides my much 
praised myrrhs, I have brought down to Egypt and who is for sale. 
Not that I must sell him or would do so because he is no good to me. 
For he can bake and write and hath a clear head for accounts. But to 
a good house, a house like yours, in short, is he for sale, if you will 

pay me a living price, no more. For I would have a good place fox 
him.” ® ^ 
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“Our numbers are full,” the steward said hastily, shaking his head. 
For he had no liking for riddles, either in the usual or in a higher 
sense, but spoke like a practical man, anxious to protect his business 
interests against importunity from anything out of the usual order — 
the divine, in short 

“There is no vacancy here,” he said, “and the house is full. We 
need no baker nor writer, nor any clear heads, for mine is clear 
enough to keep things in order. Take your seventh gift with you on 
your way and may it find you profit ” 

“For It is beggarly trash and a beggar and the trash of a beggar,” 
Dudu, husband of D]eset, concluded sententiously. But another lit- 
tle voice answered his heavy one, the cricket-like chirp of “Beauty,” 
the fool 

“The seventh gift is the best— buy it, Mont-kaw!” 

The old man took up his tale 

“The clearer one’s own head, the more vexing the dullness of the 
others’, for one suffereth impatience on their account. A clear head 
at the top needeth clear heads below. I had already in mind this serv- 
ant for your house when great space yet lay between me and it, and 
brought him down before you to make you an advantageous and 
friendly offer For the young one is clear of head and eloquent of 
tongue so that it is a pleasure, and brmgeth before you adornments 
out of the treasure-house of speech so that it is a mere delight. Three 
hundred and sixty times in the year he sayeth good-night to one in 
a different phrase and still has something left for the other five days. 
But if ever he says it twice the same, you may give me him back again 
and I will refund the purchase money.” 

“Hearken, old man,” replied the overseer “All that you say may 
be true. But whilst we speak of patience I am wellnigh at the end of 
mine In my good nature I was ready to take a few gew-gaws from 
your pack, of the which I have no need at all, but not to disoblige 
your gods and so as to be able to go into the house And lo, you would 
talk me into buying your good-night-saymg slave and makest as 
though he were destined for the house of Petepre since the founda- 
tion of the land.” 

Here Dudu, scribe of the wardrobe, gave vent, from his lowly sta- 
tion, to a burst of deep round laughter* “Ho, ho, ho, ho^” he went, 
and the overseer cast him a quick angry look. 

“Where did you get it then, this seventh gift with the gift of 
tongues?” he asked. He did not look toward Joseph, but stretched 
out his hand for the roll which the latter gracefully presented Mont- 
kaw unrolled it and held A away from his eyes, for he was already 
very long-sighted. Meanwhile the old man answered 

“A pity It is indeed that my patron does not love riddles Else I 
could tell him one m answer to his question whence I have the lad.” 
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“A riddle?” repeated the overseer absently, for he was looking at 
the roll. 

“Guess It if you will,” said the old man. “It runs- ‘A barren mother 
bore him to me ’ Can you solve the riddle?” 

“Did he write this list?” Mont-kaw asked, still reading. “H’m. 
Step back, you. It was done with thoroughness and with pleasure 
and executed with a sense for adornment, that I will not dispute. It 
might serve as an inscription to decorate a wall Whether it is cor- 
rect as well, that I cannot judge, for it is gibberish ‘Barren’?” he 
asked, for he had heard the old man’s words with half an ear. “A 
barren mother? What does that mean? A woman is barren or else 
she bears. Both cannot be true ” 

“It IS a riddle, my lord,” explained the old man. “I took the liberty 
to dress my reply in the garment of jest. If it please you, I will sup- 
ply the answer. Far from here, I came on a dry well, out of which 
sounded a whimpering And I drew up to the light of day this which 
had been three days in the well’s belly, and gave it milk Thus the 
well became a mother and yet was barren.” 

“H’m,” said the overseer. “Your riddle is passable, more one can- 
not say, or laugh very heartily at it. If I smile, it is out of pure 
politeness.” 

“Mayhap,” replied the old man, rather hurt, “you might have 
laughed more readily if you had been able to guess it.” 

“Solve me,” the steward gave back, “another riddle, and a harder 
one namely, that I should stand here prattling with you, and why. 
Solve It better than you have your own; for, so far as I know, there 
are no monsters that breed in wells to give birth to such as this. 
How, then, did the child come into the belly and the slave into the 
well?” 

“Hard masters and former owners, of whom I bought him, had 
cast him in, by reason of slight misdemeanours which do not lessen 
his value, because they had to do only with subtle matters and fine 
distinctions like that between the ‘so that’ and the ‘m order that’ — 
matters not worth talking about But I bought him, having taken him 
between thumb and finger, as it were, and found the boy to be fine 
in thread and gram, notwithstanding the darkness of his origins. Also 
he had already rued his errors while in the well, and punishment had 
so purged him that he was a valuable servant to me, and he can not 
only read and write but bake uncommonly relishable pancakes on 
^ones. I well know that a man should not boast of his own, but leave 
it to others to call it extraordinary. Yet mdeed, for the dexterity and 
the understanding of this youth, purified £& they are by chastisement, 
there is in the language but one word- they are extraordinary. And 
now since your eyes have fallen upon him and I owe you a debt for 
my folly in plagmng you with riddles, receive him as a present from 
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me for Petepre and his house over which you are set^ Though of 
course I well know that you would contrive a recompense for me 
out of the riches of Petepre so that, and m order that, I may live to 
supply your house and ever increase it.” 

The overseer looked at Joseph. 

‘‘Is It true,” said he, with suitable gruffness, “that you have the gift 
of speech and can say such things as are pleasant to hear^” 

Jacob’s son gathered all his Egyptian together. 

“ ‘Servants’ speech is no speech,’ ” he answered, using a popular 
phrase “That the lowly shall be silent when the masters speak to- 
gether stands at the beginning of every book of precepts. Besides, my 
name, by which I call myself, is a name of silence.” 

“How so^ How are you called, then^^” 

Joseph hesitated Then he lifted up his eyes. 

“Osarsiph,” he said. 

“Osarsiph^” repeated Mont-kaw, “I know not the name. It is not 
foreign, indeed, it is comprehensible, since he from Abodu occurs in 
It, the lord of the eternal silence But it is not customary in the land, 
no one is so called in Egypt, either now or under any earlier kings. 
But even if you have a name of silence, Osarsiph, yet your master 
says that you can utter pleasant wishes and say good-night in a vari- 
ety of ways at the end of the day Well, I too shall go to bed tonight 
and lie on my bed in the special room of trust. What will you say 
to me^” 

“Rest gently,” answered Joseph with feeling, “after the toil of the 
day. May your soles, that are scorched from the heat of your path, 
move blissfully over the mosses of peace, and your languid tongue 
be refreshed from the murmuring springs of night'” 

“Yes, that is really moving,” said the steward, the tears stood in 
his eyes He nodded to the old man, who nodded back, rubbing his 
hands and smiling. “When one has troubles in the world, like me, 
and sometimes feels not too good about the kidneys, one is moved by 
things like that. Can we then, in the name of Set,” he turned back to 
his scribe, “use a young slave — as a lamplighter, perhaps, or as a 
floor-sprmkler^ What do you say, Kha’ma’t^” he said to a tall, stoop- 
shouldered man who carried several reed pens behind each ear. “Do 
we need one^” 

The scribes made gestures of indecision, seeming to debate. They 
stuck out their lips, drew their heads down between their shoulders, 
and flapped their hands in the air. 

“Need^^” answered he who was called Kha’ma’t, “Is ‘need’ to want, 
to lack the indispensable^ ^en no. But even the unnecessary may 
be made useful It depends on the cost. If the man of the desert would 
sell you a scribe, then drive him away, for we are writers enough and 
neither need nor can use one. But if he offer you a baser slave, for 
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the dogs or for the bathing-room, then inquire of him his price.” 

“Well, old man,” said the steward, “hasten, then, and say what you 
would ask for your son of the well.” 

“He IS yours'” replied the Ishmaelite “Since we speak of him at 
all and you ask me about him, he already belongs to you Truly it is 
not fit that I decide on the worth of the present in exchange which, 
as It would seem, you will make me. But since you command — the 
ape sits beside the scale' Who sins in measure and weight is convicted 
by the power of the moon. Two hundred deben of copper the slave 
must be reckoned at, considenng his extraordinary properties But 
the little omons and the wine from Khadati I will throw in, as a gagre 
of friendship ” 

The price was high It was a clever stroke to make extras of the 
shallots and the much-Iiked Phoenician wine, and to charge only for 
the young slave Osarsiph. But high it was, even granted that of all 
the old man’s stock-in-trade, not excepting the famous myrrhs, only 
this single thing paid for the transportation to Egypt. It was high 
even from the point of view that the Ishmaehtes’ entire business was 
only an extra, and their sole and single significance consisted in the 
fact that they were brmging the boy Joseph down to Egypt in order 
to fulfil the ordained We may not venture to think that any such 
idea entered the old Minoan’s head, certainly it was remote from the 
overseer Mont-kaw’s, and probably he would have protested against 
the overcharge if the dwarf Dudu had not forestalled him. From un- 
der the thatch of the little man’s lip a full-mouthed protest rolled 
out, the tiny hands at the end of his stumps of arms gesticulated be- 
fore his breast. 

“It IS absurd'” he said. “Utterly fantastic and not to be borne. Turn 
your back on him, show your disgust to this shameless old thief and 
vagabond who dares to speak of friendship, as though there could 
be anything of the kind between you, an Egyptian overseer to the 
great, and him, a wild man from the desert His business is pure swin- 
dle-asking two hundred copper deben for this lout here - ” and he 
gestured palm upwards at Joseph as he stood beside him — “for such 
worthless trash, a snot-nosed sand-rabbit' It is all highly suspicious 
to me, he may be able to prattle about moss and murmuring streams, 
but who knows what sort of abandoned vices brought him to ac- 
quaintance with the pit that the old rascal is supposed to have got 
him from" I say you shall not buy the lout; my advice is not to ac- 
quire him for Petepre, he will not thank you for it.” 

Thus Dudu, overseer of the wardrobe. But hard upon his voice 
cane a li^e pipe like a cricket’s out of the grass, the voice of 
Beauty in the gala attire, the vizier who stood at Joseph’s other 
side — for they had taken him between them. 
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‘^Buy, Mont-kaw,” he whispered, standing on his tiptoes. “Buy 
the sand-boy. Of all the seven gifts buy him alone, for he is the best. 
Trust me, I have the use of my eyes Good, beautiful, and wise is 
Osarsiph. Blessed is he and will be a blessing to the house. Hearken 
to the voice of wisdom.” 

“Take not the advice of the base, but of the worthy,” cried the 
other in his turn, “How can this dried-up nothing give you anything 
of worth, being himself without worth and like a rotten nut with 
nothing but dust and wind inside^ He has no weight in the world, 
no social value, but bobs on the surface of things like a cork. How 
can a clown and court fool speak anything of value, or have judg- 
ment of human folk and their goods, or of human goods^” 

“Oh, you stuck-up little busybody, you!” shrieked Bes-em-heb, 
his gnome-face crumpled into a thousand wrinkles with sheer rage 
“How can you have judgment or give counsel, you backslider and 
turncoat You threw away your wisdom when you denied your 
dwarfdom and wived yourself with a tall woman and gave life to 
long, lathlike children called Esesi and Ebebi’ You pompous ass! 
You have remained a dwarf according to your stature and cannot see 
over the boundary-stone of the field But as for your stupidity, that 
is full-size, and it has entirely blunted your judgment of men and 
wares and human wares!” 

Dudu was brought by these epithets and this description of his 
mental state to a pitch of almost incredible fury. He got white as 
cheese, the thatch quivered on his upper hp, and he burst out in 
venomous invective, which Beauty was not slow in repaying with 
even more malicious allusions to Dudu’s loss of finer intelligence, his 
renegade state and ridiculous pretensions. The two httle men stood, 
hands on knees, on Joseph’s either side as though he were a tree, 
scolding and spitting at each other round him The crowd, Egyp- 
tians and Ishmaelites together, and the overseer with them, roared 
with laughter at this petty war gomg on at the level of their knees. 
But suddenly everything came to a stop. 

POTIPHAR 

From afar in the street, sounds came and swelled- the trampling of 
horses, the rolling of wheels, the thud of running feet, and many- 
voiced cries of warning. It all came on so fast that in no time it stood 
before the door. 

“There we are,” said Mont-kaw, “The master. And the arrange- 
ments in the dinmg-halP fereat Triad of Thebes, I have wasted my 
time in sheer folly^ Quiet, ye underhngs, or ye shall have a taste of 
the lash! Kha’ma’t, conclude the bargain, I must go with the master 
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into the house. Take the goods and pay a proper price for them. 
Keep well, old man* And come back again - in six or seven years’ 
time’” 

He hastened away. The gate-keepers, from the benches, shouted 
into the court, and from all sides servants came running, in zeal to 
line up before the master with their foreheads to the ground The 
trotting feet of the runners and the rattle of the car came from the 
gateway Petepre drove in Before him went his panting, shouting 
runners, among and behind them his fan-bearers came. Two proud 
and glossy chestnuts in fine trappings, with ostrich plumes on their 
heads, drew the little two- wheeled car, a sort of gala chariot, with 
prettily curved rails In it was ]ust room for himself and his driver, 
but the driver did nothing save to add to the splendour of the equi- 
page, for Pharaoh’s friend drove himself — it was plain, from his bear- 
ing and his attire, that it was the master who held reins and whip He 
was an extremely tall, fat man, with a little mouth, Joseph remarked, 
but only at a glance, for his eyes went rather to the wheels of the 
chariot, which had bright stones let into the spokes and sparkled like 
fireworks as they whirled round in the sun Joseph wished that little 
Benjamin might see it. The same splendour, though not whirling, re- 
peated Itself on Petepre’s person, for he wore a jewelled collar, a 
magnificent piece of workmanship, set with stones and enamel in all 
colours, their countless facets, arranged in rows with the narrow 
sides together, flashed like a ram of sparks in the strong white light 
which the sun-god at his zenith was pouring down on Weset and 
upon this very spot. 

The ribs of the runners panted in and out. The shining steeds came 
to a halt, pawing the ground, rolling their eyes and snorting, a groom 
held them by the bridle, patted their foaming necks, and murmured 
soothing words. The chariot had stopped by the palm trees, just be- 
tween the group of merchants and the gate in the ring wall which 
led into the inner court. And at the gate stood Mont-kaw, bowing 
and smiling and gesturing his delight. His head was trembling with 
sheer admiration as he stepped up to the car and offered his hand to 
help the master alight. Petepre handed reins and whip to the driver, 
keeping in his small hand only a short staff made of cane and gilded 
leather, thick at the end and looking like a kind of reduced bludg- 
•eon “Wash them off with wine, cover them well, and lead them 
about’” he commanded in a thmmsh voice, lifting his staff and point- 
ing to the animals with that elegant survival of a savage weapon, 
become in his hands merely a symbol of his power. He waved back 
the hand offered by Mont-kaw and sprang down, with a move- 
ment agile for one of his weight — though he might as easily have 
stepped. 

Joseph saw and heard clearly, especially after the car moved slowly 
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off toward the stables and the master and his steward stood gazing 
after it, in full view of the group of Ishmaelites. The great man might 
be perhaps forty years old, or less, and like a tower for size — Joseph 
could not help thinking of Reuben as he looked at the columnar legs 
showing through the royal linen of the outer garment, which came 
not quite to the ankles and revealed the pleats and ribbons of the 
skirt through its thin weave. But this massiveness was not heroic like 
brother Reuben’s, for it was fat fat everywhere, especially on the 
breasts, which stood out like two hillocks under the thin batiste. 
They had shaken not a little with the man’s unnecessarily active 
jump from the car His head was quite small in proportion to his 
height and breadth, but nobly shaped, with short hair, short, aristo- 
cratically hooked nose, delicate mouth, pleasantly promment chm, 
and long-lashed eyes with a veiled and haughty gaze. 

Standing with the steward in the shade of the palms, he looked 
well pleased after his horses as they were led off. 

“They are very fiery,” he was heard to say “User-Min even more 
than Wepwawet. They were unruly, they tried to bolt But I got the 
better of them.” 

“As only you can do,” answered Mont-kaw “It is amazmg Your 
driver, Netemakht, would not dare cope with them. Nor any of the 
others here, the Syrians are so wild They have fire, not blood, m their 
veins They are not hoises, but demons. Yet you have conquered 
them, they feel the master’s hand, and their pride is subdued, they are 
tamed and run in harness for you. And you, after triumphmg in the 
struggle with them, are not even tired, you spring like a lad from your 
car, my lord.” 

The deep comers of Petepre’s mouth deepened more in a fleetmg 
smile. 

“I have further intent,” said he, “to pay homage to Sebek this 
afternoon and go hunting in the marshes Make all ready and rouse 
me betimes should I fall asleep Put throw-sticks and fishing-spears m 
the boat And harpoons as well, for I hear that a hippopotamus of 
great size has strayed mto the backwater where I mean to hunt, and 
I am minded most of all to kill it.” 

“The mistress,” answered Mont-kaw, his eyes cast down, “the mis- 
tress Mut-em-enet will tremble with fear when she hears. Be per- 
suaded at least not to attack the brute single-handed — leave the strug- 
gle and the danger to your servants. The mistress — ” 

“That gives me no pleasure,” Petepre responded. “I will myself 
hurl the spear ” 

“But the mistress will be afraid ” 

“Let her be afraid. - But,” he asked, turning with a swift move- 
ment toward the steward, “is all well m the housed Naught untoward 
has befallen? Nothmg!’ And what people are those’ Travelling mer- 
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chants -very good The mistress is happy> Is all well with the ex- 
alted parents m the upper storey^ ” 

•‘Order and well-being reign,” Mont-kaw gave answer. Our gra- 
cious mistress went in her litter toward noon to visit the lady Renenu- 
tet, wife of the head steward of the bulls of Amun, to practise hymn- 
sino- ing with her. When she returned she sent for Tepem’ankh, scribe 
of die house of the secluded ones, to read fairy-tales to her, the while 
she felt desire to kiss the sweetmeats which your servant sent her. 
As for the exalted parents from the upper storey, it pleased them to 
cross the river, to make sacrifice in the tomb of Thutmose, father of 
God united with the sun Returned from the west, the exalted brother- 
sister pair, Hma and Tuia, have spent the time sittmg peacefully 
hand in hand in the pleasure-house by the pond, awaitmg your return 
and the hour of the evemng meal ” 

“You may tell them too, and let it come privily to them,” the mas- 
ter said, “that I mean to hunt the hippopotamus this very day. They 
may as well know it.” 

“But on that account,” replied the steward, “they will, alas, fall 
into anxiety and great distress.” 

“No matter,” retorted Petepre “It seems,” he added, “that life here 
today has gone to everybody’s likmg, whereas I had annoyance at 
court and vexation in the palace Merimat.” 

“You>” Mont-kaw questioned in dismay. “But how can that be, for 
the good god in the palace . . 

“Either a man is captain of the guard,” the master was heard to say, 
shrugg ing his massive shoulders as he turned away, “and head execu- 
tioner, or else he is not But if one is only — and there is a man 
there . . .” The rest of his words were lost as he passed through the 
gate and toward his house through the rows of slaves standing with 
uplifted hands. Mont-kaw moved a little behmd him, bent over, lis- 
temng and replying to what he said. And thus Joseph had seen Poti- 
phar, as he pronounced the name to himself — that great man of Egypt 
to whom he had been sold. 

JOSEPH IS SOLD FOR A SECOND TIME 
AND FLINGS HIMSELF UPON HIS FACE 

For the bargain was now made. Khamat, the tall scnbe, concluded it 
with the old man m the overseer’s name, the dwarfs looking on. But 
Joseph scarcely hstened, nor did he hear the price he fetched, so 
intent was he on his thoughts and so busy with his first impressions 
of the person of his new owner. The collar glittering with jewels, 
the gold of favour, the proud, over-fleshy form, the spring from the 
car, the flatteries uttered by Mont-kaw about his master’s prowess 
as a tamer of steeds; his intention of fightmg the wild hippopotamus 
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Single-handed, heedless of his consort’s fears or those of Hma and 
Tuia, his parents (and even the word “heedless” seems inadequate to 
characterize his mood) , on the other hand his hurried inquiry about 
the order and well-being of the household, even the disconnected 
words he had let fall about the annoyances he suffered at court — all 
this gave the son of Jacob most urgently to thmk, to consider, to ex- 
amine, he laboured within himself to probe, to interpret and fill in the 
blanks, like one who, placed by chance in a certain set of circum- 
stances, and having to reckon with them, tries to master them as 
quickly as he may. 

Would he, his thoughts ran on, stand some day in the chariot be- 
side Potiphar and be his driver^ Would he go with him to hunt in 
the backwaters of the Nile^ That seems mcredible, but so it was: 
scarcely had he come before the house when his thoughts flew to 
such an hour. Scarcely had his quick appraising eye taken in men and 
things when he considered how — sooner or later, but certainly as 
soon as possible — he would win to the master’s side, to the side of 
him highest in this sphere if not the highest in Egypt. If not the high- 
est the words betray that whatever unforeseeable difficulties lay in 
the way of attaining his immediate though still very distant goal, these 
did not prevent him from looking beyond it to where hovered other, 
yet more conclusive incorporations of the highest. 

Yet so it was, we know our man And would he, with lesser preten- 
sions, have gone so far in this country as he did^ He was in the nether 
world, to which the pit had been the entrance. He was no longer 
Joseph, but Usarsiph, lowest among these below, but that could not 
last for long. Advantage and disadvantage he scanned with rapid eye. 
Mont-kaw was good. Tears had come m his eyes at Joseph’s gentle 
greeting, because he often did not feel too well. The dwarf jester 
was good too, and obviously minded and ordamed to help him. Dudu 
was a foe — for the present, perhaps there were ways to get around 
him The scribes had shown some jealousy, because he too was a 
scribe, he must pay heed to their natural grudge and treat it gently. 
Thus he went on, weighing his immediate prospects — but it would 
be wrong on that account to chide him and call him a place-hunter. 
That Joseph was not, such is not a just judgment upon his thoughts. 
He mused and pondered upon a higher duty. God had put an end to 
his life, which had been one of folly, and resurrected him to a new 
one. He had used the Ishmaelites to lead him to this land; and m so 
doing He had, as in all else, undoubtedly great purposes. Never did 
He do aught that brougljt not great things in its tram; it behoved 
Joseph, then, to lend himself trustfully to His design and use all his 
spiritual gifts m its service, instead of weakenmg it by idle lack of 
ambition God had sent him dreams, which the dreamer had done bet- 
ter to keep to himself: the dream of the sheaves, the dream of the 
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stars For such dreams were less a promise than a guide. They would 
be fulfilled, in one way or another — in what way actually, God alone 
knew, but that he had been snatched away into this land was the 
beginning of the fulfilment. But in the meantime nothing would 
happen of itself — one had to help. That was no base ambition to live 
in the light of the silent conviction that God had unique designs re- 
garding him Ambition is not the right word for it, for it was ambi- 
tion for God, and that deserves a higher name. 

Thus Joseph paid little heed to the chaffering that went on at his 
second sale, and thought little about the price he fetched, in his zeal 
to master his present situation and prospects. Lanky Khamat — with 
reed pens behind his ear, so astomshingly balanced that they lodged 
as though stuck on, no matter how much his head shook as he bar- 
gained — msisted stoutly on his distinction between needing and 
being able to use, as an argument to bring down the price. The old 
man produced his former strong plea namely, that he must receive 
a present large enough that he might still exist to serve the illustrious 
house, and he knew how to make the necessity seem so inevitable 
that the scribe was taken at a disadvantage and could not refute it 
Yet he was supported by Dudu, chamberlain of the wardrobe, who 
demed all claims, the needing and the being able to use as well, and in 
respect of all the wares in question, the wine and the onions no less 
than the slave. The other part was taken by Shepses-Bes, who vaunted 
his penetration in a chirping voice and demanded that Osarsiph be 
purchased at the price of first asking, without any haggling at all. 
Only at the end and quite incidentally did the object of the chaffer- 
ing take any hand in the deal saying offhand that he thought a hun- 
dred and fifty deben too low, and that they should agree on a 
hundred and sixty at the least. He said this out of sheer respect for 
God, and was brushed aside by the scribe Khamat, in high excitement, 
he considering it most improper that the chattel should have a voice 
in his price. Joseph then dropped the point and fell silent once more 

At length he saw a young spotted steer brought from his stall into 
the court by order of Khamat. He had a strange sensation at seeing, 
outside of himself and in animal form, the estimated value of his own 
person That was strange, yet not ofiFensive, for in this country nearly 
all the gods could recognize themselves in animal shape, and great 
respect was paid always to the idea that being near to a thing and be- 
ing a thing were closely related conceptions. 

But It did not stop at the young steer, for the old man sturdily re- 
fused to value him at more than a hundred^and twenty deben, which 
was much less than what Joseph was worth. So various goods were 
added a neat’s-leather breast-plate, several bales of writing-paper 
and the cheaper sort of linen, a few wmeskins of panther-fell, a quan-v 
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tity of natron for embalming, a bundle of fishhooks, and some hand- 
brooms All this had to be laid beside the steer before the scale with 
the ape was brought to a balance in the time-honoured way Even 
then the bargain was concluded more by agreement than by calcula- 
tion, for in the end they gave up reckoning and each side contented 
Itself with the feeling that it had not been too grossly swindled. The 
whole amount had come to perhaps a copper weight of one hun- 
dred and fifty or sixty deben, for which sum Rachel’s son, together 
with the wine and the onions, became the property of the great 
Egyptian, Petepre 

It was done The Ishmaelites from Midian had accomplished the 
purpose of their existence* they had delivered that which they had 
been chosen out to bring down to Egypt; they might vanish from 
the scene, it needed them no more. But their self-satisfaction was un- 
troubled by the state of things, they took themselves as seriously as 
ever they had, packed up their wares, and never dreamed that they 
were now superfluous. The desire and fatherly concern of the old 
man to protect his foundling and provide for him in the best place 
he could — had it not its full value in the moral world, though from 
another point of view one might consider his whim a means and tool 
to ends he knew not of ^ True and obvious it was that he sold Joseph, 
as though he could not do anything else — for a price, indeed, which 
“let him live that he might further serve the house”, and knew how to 
state his necessity in such a way that the scribe, to his disadvantage, 
could not gainsay it. Thus he satisfied his mercantile conscience, yet 
plainly he did not do it for profit, and — unless I am mistaken — he 
would gladly have kept the son of the well, to bake him pancakes 
and bid him good-night. He did not act to his own advantage, while 
being at pains to safeguard his business interest But then, what is 
self-interest^ Interest urged him to look after Joseph and advance 
his lot in life, for in so doing he got satisfaction, of whatever sort, 
and from whatsoever source it came. 

Joseph, moreover, was quite the youth to respect the dignity of 
freedom which humanly animates the inevitable. The old rnan, on 
concluding the bargain, addressed him, saymg: “Lo, now, ‘Come- 
hither,’ or Usarsiph, or however thou callest thyself, now thou art 
no more mine, but belongest to this house, and I have made good my 
purposes ” So then Joseph willingly paid him due meed of gratitude, 
kissing many times the hem of his garment and calling him his saviour. 

“Farewell, my son,” the old man said, “and show thyself worthy 
of my kindness. Be tactful and obliging to all, and bridle thy tongue 
when it twitches to criticize and to practise itself on injurious distinc- 
tions like that between the honoured and the outworn For suchlike 
bringeth one to the pit. Sweetness is given to thy mouth, thou know- 
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est how to bid a soothing good-night and turn a phrase with charm 
Keep to such, then, and rejoice mankind, instead of winning their 
abhorrence for thy carping, for it doeth no good And now farewell. 
Those errors which brought thee to thy grave — culpable self-confi- 
dence and blind presumption — of them I need not to warn thee, for 
I think thou art taught of experience to shun them I have not pried 
into the details of thy history or thy antecedents It sufBceth me to 
know that much mystery lurketh in this blustering world, and I 
am taught of experience that strange things are possible If it be true, 
as thy manners and gifts sometimes make me suspect, that thou comest 
of the best and didst anoint thyself with the oil of gladness before 
thou earnest unto the body of the pit — well then, here is a life-line 
thrown to thee, a prospect that thou mayest raise thyself to better 
conditions by my having sold thee to this house For the third time, 
fare thee well! For I have said it twice already, and what one says 
three times must come to pass. Old am I, and know not if I shall see 
thee again. May Adon thy God — who, so far as I know, may be like 
the setting sun m power — keep thee and guard thy steps, that they 
stumble not. And blessings on thee^” 

Joseph knelt down on the ground before this father of his and once 
again kissed the hem of his robe, as the old man laid a hand upon his 
head. Joseph took leave also of Mibsam, and thanked him for pulling 
him out of the pit, from Epher, the nephew, and Kedar and Kedema, 
the old man’s sons, and more informally from Ba’almahar, the pack- 
boy, and Jupa, the thick-lipped lad, who was holding by a rope the 
animal representative of Joseph’s value — in other words the young 
steer. Then the Ishmaelites went off across the court and through the 
echoing gateway, as they had come — only without Joseph. He stood 
looking after them, not without pain at the parting and some sinking 
at the pit of his stomach as he thought of the new and uncertain 
prospects before him. 

When they were out of sight he turned round and saw that every- 
body was gone from the court, that he was alone save only for the 
mock-vizier, Sa’ankh-Wen-nofer-Neteruhotep-em-per-Amun, who 
stood with the red monkey on his shoulder and looked up at him with 
a wrinkled smile. 

“What do I do now, and whither do I go^” Joseph inquired. 

The dwarf did not reply, only nodded and went on smiling. But 
suddenly he turned his head with a start and whispered: 

“Throw yourself on your face^” 

And at once he did as he had bade the other, lying with his fore 
head to the earth in a fat little heap, with the monkey atop. For the 
little creature had cleverly parried his master’s abrupt movement by 
leaping from shoulder to back and squatting there with uplifted tail 
and staring eyes directed to the point where Joseph also took leave 
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to look. He had followed the dwarf’s example, but yet lifted his head 
a little on his hands that he might see before whom or what he thus 
abased himself. 

A train was passing across from the women’s to the master’s house 
in front five servants in aprons and narrow caps, behind, five maid- 
servants with flowing hair, and between them, swaying on the bare 
shoulders of Nubian slaves, a sort of gilded carrying-chair adorned 
with the heads of gaping beasts. Leaning among the cushions, with 
crossed feet, was an Egyptian lady, exqmsitely got up, glittering or- 
naments in her curling locks, gold about her neck, with beringed fin- 
gers, and arms like lilies, one of which — very white and lovely — 
hung idly down at the side of the chair Beneath the wrought-gold 
garland on her head Joseph saw her profile that peculiar and per- 
sonal, despite all adheience to the fashion quite unique and individual 
profile, with its eyes lengthened toward the temples by cosmetics. 
Its flattened nose, its shadowy cheeks, its mouth at once thin and 
soft and sinuous as a snake between its two deep corners 

It was Mut-em-enet being borne to her evening meal, the lady of 
the house, consort of Petepre — a personahty big with fate. 


Chapter IV 
THE HIGHEST 


HOW LONG JOSEPH STAYED WITH POTIPHAR 

Once there was a man who had a refractory cow, that would not bear 
the yoke for the plough, but always shook it from her neck The man 
took her calf from her and brought it to the field which was to be 
ploughed When the cow heard the lowing of her calf she let herself 
be driven to the field and submitted her neck to the yoke. 

The calf is on the field, the man has brought it hither, yet it lows 
not, rather makes no sound as it looks about in the strange field, which 
it thinks to be a field of the dead. It is too soon, thinks the calf, to let 
Its voice be heard But it has a clear idea of the man’s purpose ana 
long-distance calculations, this calf Jehosiph or Osarsiph. Knowing 
the man, it assumes at once and understands, though as in a dream, 
that Its transportation to this field, so rebelled against at home, is no 
isolated fact or half-measure, but part of a plan, in which one thing 
follows upon another. This theme, of the “following on” or the 
“drawing after” is one of those which presented themselves contra- 
puntally in his intelligent and dreamy soul, in which, as one may say, 
the sun and the moon, as we sometimes see them, are in the sky at 
the same time, and the moon comes into play as the leading motif, 
making a gleaming path for its brothers the constellations across the 
sky Joseph, the calf — had he not had his own thoughts at sight of 
the bright meadows of the land of Goshen, quite irrespective of the 
man’s plans, though even so in harmony with them^^ Premature 
thoughts they were, and wide-ranging into the future — he saw that 
himself, and for the present they should remain unuttered For much 
was yet to be fulfilled before they could come to fulfilment, and the 
mere coming hither was by no means enough Something more must 
be added, to which there was need of the quietest waiting and the 
most childlike and secretive caution, withal no speculation at all as 
to the how For that lay with the Man wfio brought the calf to the 
field “ that lay with God. 

No, Joseph was not unmindful of the old man at home, benumbed 
by his grief. His silence — the silence of so many years — must never 
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lead us to reproach him Least of all at this moment, the events of 
which I relate with emotions precisely like his own — for they are 
his own I feel indeed as though I had once already reached this point 
in my story and told it once before, the special feeling of recognition, 
of having been here before and dreamed the same dream, moves me 
and challenges me to dwell upon it — and such precisely were the 
feelings, such the experience of my hero. For all which there is prob- 
ably very good reason. What I am tempted to call his bond with his 
father — a bond the stronger and deeper in that, thanks to far-reaching 
associations, it was also a bond with God — was in particular strength 
at this moment, as indeed how could it not have been, when it sub- 
sisted in him, with him, and outside of him^ What he felt was imita- 
tion and succession, with slight differences, his father before him had 
experienced the same It is uncanny to see the mixture of free will and 
guidance in the phenomenon of imitation In the end it is hard to tell 
whether it is the individual or the destiny that actually follows the 
pattern and insists upon the repetition. The inward and the outward 
play into each other, and materialize apparently without act of will 
into the event which was from all time bound up with and one with 
the individual For we move in the footsteps of others, and all life is 
but the pouring of the present into the forms of the myth. 

Joseph played with many forms of imitation and artlessly deluding 
self-metamorphoses, knowing how to make an impression with them 
and win men to himself, even if temporarily But just now he was 
entirely preoccupied with the return of the father-idea and its resur- 
rection in him He was Jacob the father, a refugee from home, fleeing 
before fraternal hate, stolen to the kingdom of Laban to escape from 
the Red One’s jealousy of the first-bom blessing This time, to be 
sure, there was not one Esau but ten, and Laban’s present form was 
quite other than the old one he was Potiphar, tamer of horses, ar- 
riving in a chariot with fiery wheels, arrayed in royal linen, fat and 
heavy, and so brave that one must tremble for his life. But Laban he 
was all the same, no doubt of that, however much life changed its 
forms. And once more, as the past had foretold, had the seed of 
Abram come a stranger into the land that belonged not to him, and 
Joseph was to serve a Laban who in his present form bore an Egyp- 
tian name and a high-flown title like “Gift of the Sun.” But how long 
should he serve him^ 

Thus did we ask in the time of Jacob, and made the matter clear 
to the light of reason. Now we ask it with regard to the son, again 
with intent to clarify the matter and establish the dream within the 
reality. In Joseph’s story the question of time and age have always 
been very laxly dealt with in the field of reality. Dreamy and super- 
ficial fantasy ascribes to his figure an unchangeableness untouched 
by time, such as it had m Jacob’s eyes when he believed him to be 
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dead and mangled. But that is an unchangeableness only conferred 
by death, actually the lad, immortalized to the father’s eye, lived on 
and increased in years. We need to realize that the Joseph before 
whose chair the famme-stricken brethren stood and made obeisance 
was a forty-year-old man, and that they failed to recognize him not 
only on account of his dress and his dignity of rank but also because 
of the changes wrought by the years in his person. 

Twenty-three years had passed smce the Esau-brethren had sold 
him into Egypt — almost as much time as Jacob, all m all, spent in 
the land of never-more-return. And the same name might with even 
more justice be given to the country where now Abram’s seed was 
once more strange, for the years which Joseph remained m it were 
not fourteen and six and five, or seven and thirteen and five, but actu- 
ally the whole of his life; and only with his death did he return home. 
But It has remained uncertain and has been little considered m what 
proportion the years of his underworld life were divided into the 
two plain and clear epochs of his blessing-life the first and decisive 
period of his sojourn in Potiphar’s house, and the period spent in the 
pit whither he once more came. 

The two periods came together to thirteen years — the same num- 
ber that Jacob took to rear up his twelve Mesopotamian children — 
supposing that Joseph was thirty when his head was lifted up and 
he became the first among those below. Certainly we are nowhere 
told that that was his age — or at least nowhere where the statement 
would be authoritative. Yet it is a generally accepted fact none the 
less, an axiom, requirmg no evidence and simply speaking for itself — 
begettmg itself, as it were, hke the sun, from its own mother, and 
with the clearest claims to a simple “So it was ” For it is always so. 
Thirty years is just the right age for the stage of life at which Joseph 
then arrived, at thirty a man emerges from the darkness and wilder- 
ness of the time of preparation mto active life, it is the age of fruition 
and fulfilment. Thirteen years, then, passed from the time when he 
entered Egypt a seventeen-year-old lad to the day when he stood 
before Pharaoh. There can be no doubt of it. But how many of them 
were spent in Potiphar’s house and how many in the graved The es- 
tabhshed tradition leaves it open, a few non-committal phrases are 
all we have to help us clear up the dates within our history How 
shall we mterpret them^ AVhat shall we conclude was the real division 
of the time!' 

The question seems mept. Do we know our story or do we not!* 

Is It proper and suitable to the nature of story-tellmg that the nar- 
rator should openly reckon dates and facts according to any deduc- 
tions or considerations whatever? Should he appear at all, save as 
anonymous source of the tale which is bemg told or is telling itself, 
in which everythmg is by virtue of itself, so and not otherwise, indis- 
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putable and certain^ The narrator, according to this view, should be 
in the tale, one with it, and not outside it, reckoning and calculating 
But how IS It with God, whom Abram thought into being and recog- 
nized^ He IS in the fire but He is not the fire. Thus He is at once in 
It and outside it Indeed, it is one thing to be a thing, quite another 
to observe it. And yet there are planes and spheres where both happen 
at once the narrator is in the story, yet is not the story, he is its scene 
but It is not his, since he is also outside it and by a turn of his nature 
puts himself in the position of dealing with it I have never tried to 
produce the illusion that I am the source of the history of Joseph. 
Before it could be told, it happened, it sprang from the source from 
which all history springs, and tells itself as it goes. Since that time it 
exists in the world, everybody knows it or thinks he does — for often 
enough the knowledge is unreal, casual, and disjointed It had been 
told a hundred times, in a hundred diiferent mediums. And now ir 
IS passing through another, wherein as it were it becomes conscious 
of Itself and remembers how things actually were with it in the long- 
ago, so that It now both pours forth and speaks of itself as it pours. 

It tells, for instance, about the apportionment of the years between 
Joseph’s sale to Potiphar and the lifting up of his head. And this much 
IS certain* that the Joseph who went down into the prison was far 
from being the lad Joseph whom the Ishmaelites led before Petepre’s 
house, that much the larger part of the thirteen years was passed in 
that house. I might state the fact categorically, but prefer merely to 
inquire how it could have been otherwise Joseph was, from a social 
point of view, a complete cipher when as a seventeen- or eighteen- 
year-old youth he came among the Egyptians, and his career there 
must have embraced the whole time of his stay. For it was not on 
the second or the third day of it that Potiphar set the Shabirite slave 
over the whole of his property and left it in Joseph’s hands. It took 
some time before the master was even aware of Joseph’s presence — 
and the same is true of certain other persons of importance to the 
issue of events Moreover, that swiftly mounting career to the great 
height he reached must even so have stretched into years, in order 
to be the schooling in administration and economics which we are 
led to consider it. 

In a word. Joseph stayed with Potiphar for ten years, and became 
a man of twenty-seven, a Hebrew “man,” as it is said of him, by 
some even a Hebrew servant, which sounds rather distorted and 
exaggerated, considering that in practice he had long since ceased 
to be a servant. We cannoj; tell or define the precise point at which 
he ceased to be so — as little now as we could have done then. In 
legal fact Joseph remained a servant, a slave, even at the time of his 
greatest honour and actually until the end of his hfe. For we read 
of his being sold, and of his being sold again, but nowhere at all of 
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his being freed His phenomenal career ignored the legal fact of his 
status, and after his swift elevation it no longer came in question 
Even in the house of Petepre he did not long remain a slave in any 
strict sense of the word, his rise to Eliezer’s position of stewardship 
by no means occupied the whole of his time there. One thing is cer- 
tain, that seven years were enough, another, that it was only the 
remaining three which were dominated and overshadowed by the 
emotions of an unhappy woman and which brought in their tram 
the termination of the decade. The tradition does, by its very vague- 
ness in the matter of time, indicate that the trouble did not begin at 
once or even very soon after Joseph’s appearance, that it did not 
coincide with his rise to power, but only commenced after he had 
reached his height. “After these things,” it says, “it came to pass”; 
in other words, after its own account of Joseph’s rise to a position 
of the highest trust. That unhappy passion, then, must be thought 
of as lasting three years — quite long enough for the actors in it’ — 
before the final catastrophe 

The results of our examination of this part of the story are borne 
out by the other half. We have calculated that the Potiphar episode 
occupied ten years of Joseph’s life. Accordingly, there are three 
years left for the period in prison No more and no less, and certainly 
It IS not often that fact and probability coincide more nearly than 
in this case. For what could be more illuminating, more inevitable, 
than that Joseph lay three years in the prison, no more and no less, 
corresponding to the three days which he lay in the well at Dothan^^ 
We may even go so far as to assert that he suspected it beforehand, 
or even knew it, and measuring it by all that he held fitting, signifi- 
cant, and in the divine order of things, was convinced that nothing 
else was possible — confirmed therem by a destiny which took a 
perfectly inevitable line. 

Three years — and not only that it was three, but also that it could 
not be otherwise The tradition fixes with extraordinary precision 
and detail the way in which the three years were divided- it shows 
that the famous episodes of the chief baker and the chief butler, 
Joseph’s elegant fellow-prisoners, upon whom he waited, fell in the 
first year. “At the end of two full years,” it says, “Pharaoh dreamed,” 
and Joseph interpreted unto him his dreams Two full years after 
what^ Opinions might differ. It might mean two years after he be- 
came Pharaoh — that is, two years after the accession of that Pharaoh 
who dreamed the riddling dreams. Or, on the other hand, it might 
mean two years after Joseph had interpreted the dreams of the but- 
ler and the baker, and the latter, as we know, had been hanged. But 
It would come to the same thing in the end- Pharaoh dreamed his 
dreams two years after the episodes of the imprisoned courtiers, and 
also two years after he had become Pharaoh, For during the time 
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Joseph spent in prison, at the end of the first year, to be precise, it 
came to pass that Amun-hotep, of his name the Third, united him- 
self with the sun, and his son, the Dreamer, set upon his head the 
double crown. 

Thus we see that there is nothing wrong about the story, but 
that all the evidence agrees concerning the ten and three years of 
Joseph’s life until he was thirty, the true and the actual are one. 

IN THE LAND OF THE MODERNS 

Part of the game we play with life consists in the relations of hu- 
man beings one to another. Take two people who have just ex- 
changed their first glance — what could be slighter, what could be 
more unconscious, tenuous, distant, and casual than the bond be- 
tween them^ And yet it may be destined to take on, some unimagma- 
ble day, a character of burning intensity, a frightful and breath- 
taking immediacy Truly this game, and the innocence of the players, 
may well be the subject of head-shaking and pondering on the part 
of the forewarned observer. 

There knelt Joseph, a little round mound, beside the dwarf called 
Shepses-Bes, on the paving of the court and peered curiously through 
his fingers at the priceless, utterly unknown presence which swayed 
past him in its gilded chair adorned with lions’ heads, only a few 
paces away. This underworldly product of culture, civilization’s 
height, roused in him no other feeling than a respect strongly tinged 
with critical disapproval, no other thought than perhaps something 
like “Ha ha, that must be the mistress — Potiphar’s wife, who is 
supposed to tremble for his safety' Where does she belong — is she 
friend or foe> One cannot tell from her looks. A very great Egyptian 
lady My father would disapprove of her I am more lement in my 
judgment, on the other hand, I am not to be dazzled.” That was all. 
And on her side it was still less. As she swayed past she turned her 
jewel-crowned head for a second to the place where they did rever- 
ence She saw them and saw them not — so idle and unseeing was 
her glance She probably recognized the dwarf, for she knew him, 
perhaps the famtest shadow of a smile showed in her enamel-length- 
ened eyes and just deepened the corners of her sinuous mouth 
Even that is doubtful. The other figure she did not know, and 
scarcely noticed it. He looked a htde odd, because of the faded cloak 
the Ishmaehtes had given him, and also his hair had not an Egyptian 
cut Did she see if She must have done so. But he could scarcely 
have penetrated her lofty consciousness If he did not belong here, 
the gods knew where he did belong and that was quite enough; 
she, Mut-em-enet, called Eni, thought far too much of herself to 
consider the question. Did she see how beautiful and well-favoured 
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he was^ Why ask^ Her seeing was no seeing, she never thought, it 
was hidden from her, that here was any occasion for the use of her 
eyes. Not the shadow of a suspicion visited either, of what was to 
happen, whither a few years was to bring them both. That the 
reverential little bundle over there on the ground was one day to be 
her one and all, her ecstasy and anguish, the single morbid content 
of her mind, which should distract its sense, make her commit mad 
acts of folly, destroy all the dignity, self-control, and order of her 
days — the woman dreamt not of it What tears she would bring him 
to, with what uttermost danger she threatened his brideship of God 
and the garland of his head, that through her folly he would come 
in peril of losing his God — all this the dreamer could not dream, 
though the sight of her lily arm hanging down from her chair might 
have given him to think The onlooker, knowing the tale as it fell 
out in all its hours, may be forgiven if he pauses a little, shaking his 
head, and assumes the ignorance of those who are in the story and not 
outside It 

He puts aside the indiscretion which made him lift the curtain 
of the future, and confines himself to the hour of the reigning feast, 
which lasted seven years, the years of Joseph’s incredible rise in the 
house of Petepre, from that moment when, after the litter had 
swayed past them, the fool Bes-em-heb whispered to Joseph there in 
the court “We must cut your hair and dress you as others are 
dressed — ” and led him to the barber m the servants’ quarters, who, 
jesting the while with Bes-em-heb, cut Joseph’s hair in the Egyptian 
fashion, so that he looked like the wayfarers along the canals. Thence 
they took him to the wardrobe room, where the apron skirts were 
kept, and issued to him Egyptian clothing out of the stores* the 
livery of Petepre for best and for common wear; so that at last 
he looked like a child of Kemt, and even his brothers, at first glance, 
might not have known him. 

These seven years, then, were a repetition and imitation of the 
father’s life in the life of the son, corresponding to the period in 
which Jacob turned from a landless fugitive to a man weighed down 
with possessions, and an indispensable partner in Laban’s enterprises, 
which by the power of the blessing were swollen with prosperity. 
Now It was Joseph’s turn to make himself indispensable — and how 
did he do it^ Did he find water, as Jacob did^ It would have been 
utterly superfluous There was abundance of water on Petepre’s 
estate, not only in the lotus-pond in the pleasure-garden, but also in 
square basins sunk m the ground among the orchards and vegetable- 
gardens. They had no connection with t&e Nourisher, but supplied 
the estate from subsoil sources. No, there was no need of water. 
Nor of domestic well-being of any kind. For if Potiphar’s house 
was not a house of blessing — and indeed it proved despite all its 
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dignity to be rather a house of tribulation and folly — yet it abounded 
in material prosperity, to an extent which made it wellmgh impossi- 
ble for anybody to give it increase or to play the role of blessing- 
bringer in any such sense. It must suffice that the owner should one 
day come to the conviction that if he put his affairs into this young 
stranger’s hands all would be well and himself not need to trouble 
further, or act otherwise than befitted his lordly station and ways. 
So that the blessing displayed itself above all in the establishment of 
trust, and Joseph’s natural dislike of betraying such confidence in 
any point — above all in the most personal and delicate — was to prove 
to the blessing-bearer a mighty bulwark against betraying his com- 
pact with God. 

Yes, this was Joseph’s Laban-time. Yet there were great material 
differences, and things fell out quite otherwise for the son. For m 
repetition there is always change, as in the kaleidoscope the bits of 
coloured glass shape ever different patterns. Life in its play pro- 
duces changing patterns out of the same material, and the constella- 
tion of the sun, formed of the same little glass splinters as the father’s, 
yet showed a new form. The parallel of the kaleidoscope is instruc- 
tive, for in how much richer, more involved and varied patterns did 
the son’s life shape itself’ He is a later, more difficult and dangerous 
“case,” this Joseph, a son, probably cleverer and flightier than the 
father, yet more interesting, difficult, painfuler, scarcely even is the 
pattern of the father’s life recognizable m that of the sun who re- 
peats It. How much richer it is, how much more complex, more dan- 
gerous’ Where for instance is the figure and concept of Rachel, 
that pure and classic fundamentaP — and what extraordinary and 
hazardous arabesque instead’ Of course, we see what is coming, what 
IS already present because it happened when the story first told itself, 
and IS only not yet come to pass because we give due heed to later 
introduced laws of time and sequence. It exerts a powerful, uncanny 
fascination, our lively curiosity — of a peculiar kind, indeed, since it 
already knows, and interests itself only in the telling — tempts us 
ever and anon to anticipate the hour. Thus the double sense of the 
“once upon a time” practises its magic upon us, future is past, and 
what happened long ago now plays itself out again m the clear-cut 
present 

What we can do, in order to put reins to our impatience, is to 
extend somewhat our notion of the present, to include in it some- 
what larger entities of sequence, and make of them a sort of loose 
coincidence in time. And tjie period we have in hand is quite suited 
to such a procedure — the years, that is, m which Joseph became 
first Petepre’s body-servant and then his head overseer. They even 
demand such treatment, because there were circumstances which — 
quit contrary to probability — contributed to his success, and not 
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only so but exercised an influence afterwards, and these played a 
part, like an all-pervasive atmosphere, even in the beginning, so that 
one cannot even discuss the early stages without bringing them in 
Our source, after confirming the fact of Joseph’s second pur- 
chase, promptly states that “he was in the house of his master the 
Egyptian ” Certainly, there he was — where else^ He had been sold 
into that house and there he was — the tradition seems to assert the 
known and to be redundant But let us be sure that we understand 
it To say that he “was” in Potiphar’s house means that he remained 
there, which is a new fact and one to be emphasized After he was 
bought, Joseph remained in Potiphar’s house, that is to say, he 
escaped, by God’s will, the imminent danger of being sent to field 
labour, where he would by day have fainted in the heat, by night 
have shaken with cold, and might easily, under the lash of a bar- 
barous overseer, have ended his days obscurely and in want, un- 
cherished, unadvanced. 

The sword hovered over him, we must wonder that it did not 
fall It hung loose enough Joseph was an alien sold into Egypt, a son 
of Asia, an Amu boy, a Shabirite or Hebrew, we must realize the 
contempt felt for such in this most arrogant of lands before w’^e pass 
on to explain the influence which weakened and counteracted it 
We have seen that Mont-kaw was tempted for a second or so to re- 
gard Joseph more or less as a god, but that does not mean that — 
certainly in the beginning — he did not think of him more rather 
than less as a man. For of course he did. The denizen of Kemt, whose 
forbears had drunk from the waves of the sacred river, at home in 
an unsurpassable land crowded with temples, statues, and writings 
compelling from old time, where once the sun-god in person had 
been king, was to expressly aware of his status as “man” to have 
much esteem left over for non-Egyptians, such as Negroes from 
Kush, Libyan pigtail-wearers, and Asiatic louse-beards. The con- 
ception of uncleanness and abomination was not an invention of the 
seed of Abram, and by no means peculiar to the sons of Shem Some 
things they held in common detestation as for instance the pig But 
to the Egyptians the Hebrews were themselves an abomination — 
It went against them to break bread together, indeed, some twenty 
years later, when Joseph, God consenting, had become to all intents 
and purposes an Egyptian, he had foreign barbarians served sepa- 
rately when such sat at his table, in order to keep himself m counte- 
nance with his own. 

This was the position in Egypt respecting the people of Amu and 
Ham. And such was the view taken of Joseph himself when he first 
came So that it is really a miracle that he remained in Potiphar’s 
house and had not to perish m the fields — or rather it is to be mar- 
velled at, for a miracle, a wonder-working of God m the full sense of 
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the word, it was not. What actually came in play was the human* 
matters of taste and custom, influences which, as I said above, weak- 
ened and even abrogated the effect of the fundamental tradition. 
Not that the latter was not vocal. It spoke, indeed, in the voice of 
Dudu, spouse of Djeset, who demanded that Joseph be sent to field 
labour For Dudu was not only a man — or a manling — of great and 
solid dignity, he was also spokesman and defender of the sacred 
and traditional in all its strictness, he was fundamentally pious, and 
withal, as a party man, he held with a school of thought which, 
committed by every consideration of state, ethics, and religion to 
an organic and militant unity, had to dispute its position against less 
limited and reactionary views This school, so far as Petepre’s estab- 
lishment was concerned, had its seat in the house of women, more 
precisely in the apartments of the mistress, Mut-em-enet For a 
familiar guest in those apartments was a certain man whose rigid 
personality made him the centre and nucleus of the traditional view: 
this man was Beknechons, the first prophet of Amun. 

We shall speak of him later. For it was only after some time that 
Joseph first heard of the man, indeed, he only gradually gained 
insight into the situation hinted at above. However, he would have 
needed to be much less acute than he was, much less quick in sizing 
up advantage and disadvantage, not to have gained some inkling 
of essentials, even in his first conversations with the servants of the 
house His method was to behave as though he already knew as well 
as anybody the inner mysteries and secrets of the country His 
Egyptian sounded quaint and amusing in the ear of the natives and 
he made no haste to regularize it, but his choice of words was both 
lively and judicious, as he talked about the “rubber-eaters’’ — glibly 
adopting the popular name for the Nubian Moors whom he had seen 
crossing the river to audience on his arrival, or repeated the carping 
words of the gentlemen at the levee They would not, he said, suc- 
ceed in undermining the prince-prefect of Kush, for the latter had 
cut away the ground under their feet by the surprisingly lordly 
tribute with which he had rejoiced the heart of Pharaoh. All this 
made them laugh much more than if he had told them something 
new, and the way they made merry over his strange speech, even 
admiring it and listening to the Canaanitish words with which he 
helped himself out, shed even now some light upon the problem of 
advantage and disadvantage. 

For they tried, as best they could, to speak as he did, mixing into 
their sentences craps of Akkadian or Babylonian as well as words 
from Joseph’s own ImguiSiic sphere He divined, long before he 
could know it for a fact, that they were mutating the elegant atti- 
tude of their masters, and that these in turn did not ape the foreigner 
of their own motion, but because they wished to copy the manners 
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of a Still higher sphere - namely, the court Joseph grasped the sit- 
uation, as I have said, long before he could actually know it He smiled 
to himself as he did so. These little people, so absurdly vain because 
they were brought up on Nile water and born in the land of 
“men,’’ the only true birthplace of the gods, would have laughed 
to scorn the slightest doubt cast upon the superiority of their civi- 
lization over that of any of the surrounding countries They were 
full to overflowing with the martial glory of their kings, their 
Ahmoses and Thtumoses and Amen-hoteps, who had conquered 
the earth as far as the contrary-flowing Euphrates and advanced their 
boundary-stones to the northern Retenu and the deserts and bow- 
men of the farthest south. And then, secure as they were, they were 
weak and childish enough to be openly envious of his Canaamtish 
speech, and that it was his mother tongue, and against all reason and 
sense to regard it as meritorious that he could speak it. 

Why^^ Because Canaamtish was good form And why good form^ 
Because it was foreign and strange. But the foreign and strange was 
of no value and worthless^ Yes, of course. But in spite of that it was 
good form, and this inconsequential esteem rested, in their own 
opinion, not on weakness or childishness but on liberality of thought. 
Joseph felt this — he was the first person in the world to feel it, since 
the phenomenon now appeared for the first time in the world. It was 
the freedom of thought possessed by people who had not themselves 
conquered those wretched foreign lands, but had it done for them by 
their forbears, and now took leave to make liberal thought the mode. 
The example was given by the great. The house of Petepre the fan- 
bearer made that clear to Joseph, for the more he saw, the plainer it 
became that most of its treasures came from the port — in other 
words, were importations. In fact, they came in large part from 
Joseph’s own sphere, in a narrower or a more extended sense* from 
Syna and Canaan. That was flattering, at the same time he found it 
a little undignified. For on the leisurely journey from the Delta to 
the house of Amun he had had ample occasion to admire the native 
skill and craftsmanship of Pharaoh’s country. Potiphar’s horses were 
Syrian stock — it was indeed better to get them from Syria or Baby- 
loma, for the Egyptian strain was poorish. But his chariots as well, 
and that very one with its wheels inlaid with stones like fireworks, 
were imported too. Then his cattle came from the land of the 
Amorites — which could be nothing else than a freak of fashion, 
considering the beauty of the domestic breed, with its lyre-shaped 
horns — the mild-eyed Hathor cows and the strong bulls from whose 
number Merwer and Hapi were chosen l^haraoh’s friend carried an 
inlaid walking-stick from Syria, and from Syria came the beer and 
the wine he drank The jugs that held them came “from the port” 
as well, likewise the weapons and musical instruments which adorned 
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his rooms. Ornamental vases almost the height of a man stood in 
painted alcoves in the northern and western hypostyle halls and on 
both sides of the dais in the dmmg-hall, the gold they were made of 
came doubtless from Nubian mines, but the vases were shaped m Da- 
mascus and Sidon A reception- and banqueting-hall, entered by 
stately doors from the court itself, lay m front of the family dining- 
room, in It Joseph was shown other vases, somewhat eccentric in 
shape and decoration, from Edom, the Goat Mountains, they brought 
to mind Esau, his foreign uncle — he, too, was obviously the fashion 
here 

So were the gods themselves of Emor and Canaan* Baal and 
Astarte. They were considered very elegant, Joseph could tell by 
the way Potiphar’s people took it for granted that they were his, 
asked about them, and paid them compliments. It seemed a feeble 
sort of broad-mindedness, because after all in the imagination of the 
people the relations between the powers of the various countries 
were incorporated in the gods and were only the expression of their 
personal life. Indeed, what was the thing itself, and what their pic- 
ture^ What the reality and what the paraphrase? Was it )ust a man- 
ner of speaking to say that Amun had conquered the gods of Asia 
and made them tributary, when the actual fact was that Pharaoh 
had subdued the kmgs of Canaan? Or was the latter only an unreal 
and sublunary expression for the former? Joseph knew that you 
could not distinguish. The thing and the image, the actual and the 
non-actual, formed an mextricably interwoven whole. But that was 
)ust why the folk of Mizraim were abandomng Amun, not only 
when they flattered Baal and Ashtaroth but also when they mter- 
larded the tongue of their own gods with fragments of the speech 
of the children of Shem and said “sepef’ for scribe and “nehel” for 
river because the Canaanitish words were “safer’’ and “nahal” It 
was indeed a free-thinking spirit which underlay these fashions, 
whims, and habits — and free-thmking against Egyptian Amun. The 
issue of It was a much less thoroughgoing distaste for the Semitic and 
Asiatic — in his estimating advantage and disadvantage Joseph booked 
this fact on the credit side. 

Thus he took note of fluctuations and variable currents of thought 
and opimon, growing, as I said, more able to judge them with each 
day that he lived and observed the life of the land. His master, 
Pcitiphar, was a courtier, one of the friends of Pharaoh; it was not 
hard to guess that this loose tolerance of foreign ways, this rebel- 
lion agamst Amun, displayed in Potiphar’s life and habits, had its 
source over there in the West, beyond the “nehel,” in the Great 
House. Had it, Joseph wondered, to do with Amun’s warrior hosts, 
the lance-bristling temple troops which had shoved him to the wall 
in the Street of the Son? With Pharaoh’s displeasure when Amun, 
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too powerful already as the established god of the state, competed 
with him on the military side as welP 
What strange, far-reaching considerations^ Pharaoh’s irritation at 
the presumption of Amun or his temple became perhaps the final 
reason why Joseph had not to go and labour in the fields, but might 
iemain in his master’s house, and came on the fields much later, in 
the capacity not of labourer but of overseer and administrator The 
situation, which made the boy profit from considerations of so lofty 
and far-reaching a kind, pleased the young slave Osarsiph and made 
a bond — aside from that through his present master — with the 
Highest But something else rejoiced him even more a more pervasive 
atmosphere in this world to which he had been transplanted He de- 
tected It as he sniffed for advantage or disadvantage with that pretty 
if rather thick-nostrilled nose of his, and it was an air in which he 
was as much at home as a fish in water. For the prevailing atmos- 
phere — to put It in an old phrase — was fin de siecle It was that of 
a society composed of descendants and heirs, already remote from 
the patterns of the founding fathers whose victories had put their 
successors in the frame of mind to regard the conquered as elegant. 
It appealed to Joseph, for he himself was late, too, in time and in his 
soul, a very good specimen of a descendant, volatile, witty, difficult, 
and interesting. So he felt like a fish in water, and filled with lively 
hope that by God’s help he would do honour to Him and to himself 
and go very far in Pharaoh’s land, 

THE COURTIER 

Dudu, then, the married dwarf, acted as a defender of tradition and 
a partisan of the good old times, he spoke in Amun’s name when he 
advised Mont-kaw to send the new Shabirite slave to work in the 
fields, for that he came from the enemies of the gods and was no fit 
person for the house. He stood waving his stumps of arms and send- 
ing his deep voice up to reach the ear of Mont-kaw. But the steward 
seemed disinclined to remember what Dudu was talking about or 
to whom he referred. An Amu boy^ Bought from the Minseans^* 
Named Osarsiph^ Oh yes, yes And after having thus given the other 
a lesson in the careless and forgetful attitude proper to such a theme, 
he expressed surprise that the keeper of the wardrobe should give 
It any thought, much less waste words on it. He did so for the sake 
of propriety, Dudu replied. It was offensive to the people of the 
estate to break bread with such a one. The overseer simply denied 
that they were so fastidious, and mentione^d the case of a Babylonian 
female slave named Ishtarummi, with whom the others in the house 
of women got on very well. “Amun^” said the keeper of the ward- 
robe, naming the name of the conservative deity and looking severely, 
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even almost menacingly up at Mont-kaw. It was on Amun’s account, 
he said “Amun is great,” replied the steward, with an ill-concealed 
shrug “Anyhow,” he added, “I may send the new slave to the fields. 
I may send him, or I may not, but if I do, it will be on my own mo- 
tion I like not those who try to throw a noose over my thoughts 
and lead them on a string.” 

In a word, he sent the spouse of Djeset about his business; partly 
on the ground that he could not stand the dwarf, but also on a 
ground that had backgrounds as well. The ground for his disin- 
clination was the dwarfs pompous respectability, which rubbed him 
the wrong way, but the background was his own honest devotion to 
his master, Petepre, which sustained a sense of injury at Dudu’s preten- 
sions. All this will become clear later on. But ill will against Dudu’s 
sterling personality was not the only reason why Mont-kaw turned 
a deaf ear to his words The steward had a liking for the other 
dwarf. Beauty — less, perhaps, for himself than because he was an 
agreeable foil to Dudu But he had snubbed him likewise when he 
appealed to his superior in the opposite sense Good, beautiful, and 
wise IS the desert youth, darling of the gods, that was what Bes had 
whispered He, Bes, by name the beautiful, but in fact not such a 
one, had seen the truth, with the unerring penetration of his dwarf 
senses, the overseer should see to it that Joseph be given tasks, 
whether in the court or outside it, which would give employment to 
his qualities But here too the steward had pretended absent-minded- 
ness and then irritably refused to give any thought to the problem 
of employment for tne chattel which partly by chance and partly 
by good nature he had acquired. There was no hurry, and he, Mont- 
kaw, had other things to think of. 

That was reasonable enough, for the steward was weighed down 
with cares, and his kidneys gave him much trouble. The reply was 
convincing, the dwarf had nothing to say against it. But the truth 
was that the steward pretended, to himself and others, forgetfulness 
of Joseph because he was ashamed of the equivocal thoughts and 
impressions which he, a practical man, had had at first sight of the 
slave, when he had been half inclined to take him for a god, the Lord 
of the White Ape. He had felt ashamed, and that was why he wished 
to forget and not be persuaded by the importunities of others to act 
m line with his own impressions. He refused alike to send his pur- 
chase to the fields or to think of using him m the house, refused, in 
short, either to act or to think of acting, in either or in any direction. 
The good man did not perceive, he tried not to see, that precisely 
in doing nothing he was acting on his first impressions. And the 
bottom of his restraint was fear, it arose, just among ourselves, from 
the feeling which is the bottommost one in the world and thus lay 
at the bottom of Mont-kaw’s soul the feeling of expectancy. 
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Thus it came about that Joseph, garbed and barbered like an 
Egyptian, spent weeks and months without work, or at most m some 
light and desultory occupation on Petepre’s court, in which he was 
not very noticeable, for there were plenty of loiterers and bystanders 
besides himself And in a way he was pleased and satisfied to have 
no notice paid him — that is, not prematurely, or until it could come 
about in proper and dignified fashion He did not want to begin his 
career in a false or unreal way, by being drawn into some one of the 
trades practised in the courtyard and being lost for ever m that 
obscure activity. He guarded himself against such a fate, keeping 
himself from observation at critical moments He would sit and chat 
with the gate-keepers on their brick bench, making them laugh with 
his Asiatic expressions But he avoided the bakery, such marvellous 
triumphs of the baker’s art were there achieved as would put his 
uncommonly good pancakes quite in the shade, nor did he call at- 
tention to himself in the booths where they made sandals, or paper, 
or mats of woven palm, or pottery, or furniture He was warned 
by an inward voice that it would be foolish to play the part of 
Ignorant apprentice — foolish, and prejudicial to his later career. 

On the other hand, there was no harm m making lists and doing 
accounts now and then for the laundry or the granary, and for this 
his knowledge of writing soon became adequate. At the bottom he 
would sign with flourishes. “Written by the young foreign slave 
Osarsiph, for his master the great Petepre, may the Hidden One 
give him long life’ Likewise for Mont-kaw, the steward set above 
all, greatly skilled in his offlee, for whom he implores from Amun 
ten thousand years of life beyond his life. Written on this and this 
day of the third month of Akhet, the time of the flood.” In such 
terms, recreant to the practice of his own land, did he express him- 
self, in the consciousness of his blessing, and in sure trust that God, 
seeing his situation and the need of making himself loved, would 
not take them ill Such lists and signatures came to the eye oi Mont- 
kaw, he saw them at odd times and made no sign. 

His bread Joseph ate with the people of Potiphar, in the servants’ 
house, drank beer with them and passed the time of day. Soon he 
could chatter with the best — or even better, his gifts inclining him 
to use his tongue rather than his hands. He listened to their idiom 
and took it in his mouth, first to talk but later to give orders. He 
learned to say “As true as the king liveth!” “By Khnum, the great, 
Lord of Shab’” He learned to say. “I am in the greatest joy of the 
earth” and “He is in the rooms beneath thg rooms” — in other words, 
on the ground floor. Of an angry overseer he said- “He raged like 
the leopard of Upper Egypt.” In telling a story, he trained himself to 
give great prominence to the demonstrative pronoun, this being the 
custom of the country, to say: “And when we came before this im- 
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pregnable fortress this good old man said to this officer 7-.ook at this 
letter’’ And when this officer looked at this letter he spake 'By 
Amun, these strangers may pass’’ ” His hearers en)oyed it hugely. 

Several feast-days fell in each month, not only calendar but also 
seasonal, as when Pharaoh cut a swath of gram to open the harvest, 
there was the anniversary of his accession and that of the unifica- 
tion of the two lands, the day when they set up the column of Osins, 
with masques and sistrum-playing There were the days of the moon 
and the great days of the Triad, Father, Mother, and Son. And on 
all such days there was roast goose and beef in the servants’ house, 
and Joseph’s small-sized patron, Bes, brought him all sorts of dainties 
and sweetmeats from the house of the women grapes and figs, cakes 
baked m the shape of cows lying down, and fruits in honey "Take 
it, young sandman,” he would whisper, "it is better than leeks to 
your bread, and your little friend brings it to you from the tables 
of the shut-in ones, after they have feasted. For they grow far too 
fat with their munching and crunching, and are nothing but cackling 
stuffed geese before whom I dance. Take it all, then, that the dwarf 
brings you and may it do you good, the others have not such food.” 

"And IS Mont-kaw yet mindful of me in the way of my advance- 
ment>” Joseph would ask, after thanking the dwarf for his offerings 

"Not much as yet,” Bes would answer shaking his head. "He is 
deaf and asleep where you are concerned and will not be reminded. 
But the dwarf is at work to bring your ship into the breeze, let him 
see to It. He is thinking how best to make it come about that you shall 
stand before Petepre — and it shall come to pass.” 

It was Joseph who had urged upon Bes-em-heb the necessity of 
his coming to stand before Petepre, in some way and at some time, 
but the thing was almost impossible to bring to pass, and the dwarf 
could only go about it by small stages. Attendance on the master, 
even of a general kind, and much more the personal service, was 
firmly held in jealous hands It was a pity that Joseph had not been 
granted duties in the stables feeding, currying, harnessing and un- 
harnessing Potiphar’s Syrians. But never once had he succeeded in 
leading out the fiery pair — not even for Neternakht the driver, to 
say nothing of the master himself. That would have been a step in 
advance — but it was impossible No, for the present it would not be 
his to speak with the master, but only to hear his servants speak about 
him, to question them of their lord and the way matters stood in the 
house, and to keep a watchful eye wherever possible on the service 
of the master. The latter enterprise had to do above all with Mont- 
kaw, and he had begun putting it into effect on the very day he was 
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moisture stood m his eyes as he sang pseans to the dignity and riches 
of his lord, he never failed to laud and marvel at his boldness and 
virility, his control of his steeds and prowess as hunter, whereat all 
the world about him trembled And all this he did — Joseph felt cer- 
tain— not for his own sake and not to curry favour, but on the 
master’s account, and thus by no means in a lickspittle spirit Mont- 
kaw seemed a very decent man not cruel to those below nor cring- 
ing to those above him, his adulation of the master was only to be 
taken in a good sense, as an expression of his genuine love, his desire 
to bring bv sweet words comfort to the soul of his lord. Such was 
the impression Joseph got, strengthened by the faint smile, at once 
gratified and melancholy, which appeared on the lips of Pharaoh’s 
friend as he listened to the words of praise, this tower of a man, who 
yet in all other ways was so unlike Reuben And the more Joseph 
understood the situation in the house, the more clearly he felt that 
Mont-kaw’s bearing toward his master was only an example of the 
relations of all the other members of the family They were all very 
gracious, very respectful, and delicately considerate of each other, 
displaying a mutual politeness which was a support, no doubt, but 
made an impression of exaggeration and strain so Potiphar to his 
^\lfe, the lady Mut-em-enet, and she to him, the exalted parents in 
the upper storey to Petepre their son and he to them, they in turn 
to their daughter-in-law Mut, and she to them Their dignity and 
self-confidence, supported by outward circumstances of the very 
best and by their own behaviour, seemed after all not to be a very 
firm footing, there was something hollow about it Therefore they 
the more strove to strengthen by all this tact and courtesy each 
other’s self-respect If in this house of blessing there reigned an at- 
mosphere of uneasiness which even had its comic side, in this it 
consisted, if there was a weight of care, herein it lay and showed 
Itself It gave itself no name, but Joseph guessed it* the dignity was 
a sham 

Petepre had many titles and honours Pharaoh had lifted up his 
head Many times the Highest at his window, in presence of the 
royal family and the court, had flung down upon him the goal of 
favour, while the populace had applauded and made ceremonial 
leaps of joy. Joseph heard about it in the servants’ house The master 
was called fan-bearer on the right hand and friend of the king, and 
lived in well-founded hope of one day becoming “unique friend of 
the king” — there were very few of this title. He was captain of 
Pharaoh’s guard, head executioner, and commandant of the royal 
prisons Or rather he bore the title of th^se court olSces, for they 
were empty or nearly empty honours. Actually — so Joseph was 
told — it was another man — an upper officer named Haremheb, or 
Hor-em-heb, a rough soldier and lieutenant-colonel — who com- 
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manded the bodyguard and presided over the executions Very likely 
he had to render account to his titular head and the honorary com- 
mander of the prisons, but only as a matter of form Certainly it 
was lucky for this fat towering Reuben of a man, with his high 
voice and melancholy smile, that he had not to administer justice 
by mangling the backs of criminals with five hundred blows, or, as 
the expression went, “bringing them to the house of execution and 
martyrdom to *^put them in corpse-colour ” It would have been 
most unfitting and repugnant to him Yet Joseph was given to un- 
derstand that much recurrent humiliation and gilded care might 
grow out of such a state of things 

For Potiphar’s offices and honours, symbohcally represented by 
the staff he carried in his small right hand, once a bludgeon and now 
degeneration into a pme-cone, were a dignified fiction, w^hich not 
only Mont-kaw but all his world about him combined to sustain for 
the sake of his self-respect Yet secretly, half-unconsciously, he knew 
them for what they were for unreality and hollow pretence And 
just as the pme-cone formed the symbol of that pretence, so, Joseph 
felt, was Potiphar’s whole state a symbol of a more far-reaching 
hollowness, that had not to do with offices, but with the man’s own 
natural dignity as a man 

Joseph knew, he had memories not personal to himself which 
instructed him, that social conventions, the traditional conceptions 
of honour, avail but little against the dark and silent knowledge in 
the depth of the soul, which will not be deceived by daylight fic- 
tions He thought of his mother Yes, strange though it was, while 
he explored and pondered on the situation of his purchaser and mas- 
ter, Petepre the “man” of Egypt, his thoughts turned to her, the 
lovely one, her trouble and bewilderment He knew about it, it was 
a chapter of his prehistory and tradition — besides, Jacob had often 
told him stones of that time when Rachel, great though her willing- 
ness, was unfruitful by decree of God, and Bilhah had had to be 
brought in and had given birth upon Rachel’s knees Joseph could 
see that puzzled smile upon the face of her rejected by God a 
smile of pride at her maternal dignity, which yet understood that 
this was a sham and a conception of honour upheld by human stand- 
ards but not founded in her own flesh and blood. It was half a joy 
and half a pretence, countenanced by usage, but at bottom a detesta- 
ble sham He called these recollections to his aid as he thought of 
his master’s position and pondered over the conflict between the 
conscience of the flesh and the expedient honoured by usage Cer- 
tainly Potiphar had many more and richer compensations than 
Rachel had had He was wealthy His existence was brilliantly 
adorned with precious stones and waving ostrich plumes, kneeling 
slaves attended his ways, his house was full of treasures, his women’s 
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house of the twittering and cackling, lying and sweet-eating apanage 
of a lordly life, with the lily-armed Mut-em-enct as his chief and 
lawful wife All this redounded to his dignity and availed mightily 
to uphold it And yet far within, where Rachel had been aware of 
her secret shame, he knew that he was not captain of the bodyguard, 
but only its titular head Otherwise he would not have needed the 
flattery of Mont-kaw. 

He was a courtier, a chamberlain and servant of the king A very 
highly placed one, overwhelmed with honours and possessions, yet 
a courtier in the full sense of the word, and the word '‘courtier” had 
a slightly malicious tinge, or rather it was used in two related senses 
which flowed together It was a word not used today in its original 
— or not only in its original — meaning, but m a transferred one 
which kept the original one as well, so that m a quite honourable and 
respectful way it was malicious, and contained an innuendo which 
flattered in two directions with reference both to dignity and to 
the lack of it A conversation heard by Joseph — not overheard but 
listened to quite openly and in the course of his duties — taught him 
much about all these matters. 

THE TASK 

It was ninety or a hundred days after his entry into this elegant and 
distinguished household that Joseph, through the good offices of 
Sa’ankh-Wen-nofer-Neteruhotep-em-per-Amun, the dw’^arf, w^as 
given a task It was a simple and rewarding one to carry out, if also 
a little burdensome and painful He was lounging as usual in Poti- 
phar’s courtyard, willy-nilly waiting his hour, when the dwarf came 
running, in his crumpled finery, with the felt cone of ointment 
cocked on his head, and announced in a whisper that he had some- 
thing for him, a piece of good luck worth hearing, and leading to 
advancement He had got it from Mont-kaw, who had said neither 
yes nor no, but simply suffered it No, he was not to stand before 
Petepre — not yet “But hearken, Osarsiph, what you are to do and 
how fortune smiles by the dwarf’s contrivance, who has kept you 
in mind and brought it about today at the fifth hour after midday, 
after their nap, the exalted parents from the upper storey will come 
to the pleasure-garden, and there, sheltered from sun anS wind, will 
en)oy the coolness of the water and the peace of their great age. 
They love to sit there hand in hand in two chairs, alone in this hour 
of repose save for a dumb waiter who shail kneel in a corner with a 
salver of refreshment to comfort their spirits when they are tired 
from their peaceful sitting. You are to be the dumb waiter, Mont- 
kaw has commanded, or at least has not forbidden it, so you shall 
hold the salver of refreshment. But you must not budge as you 
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kneel with your burden, not even to blink your eyes, else you might 
disturb their rest with your too much presentness. You must be en- 
tirely the dumb waiter and like a figure of Ptah, for so are they used 
to have it. Only when the exalted brother-sister pair give sign of 
fatigue, then you must set yourself briskly in motion, still on your 
knees, moving very carefully without stumbling or spilling any- 
thing on your clothing, and bear them the delicacies to be a cordial 
to them When they are satisfied, then you must kneel backwards 
swiftly into your corner and take care for your body, not to pant 
or do aught to disturb or give sign of your presence, but to become 
at once the dumb-waiter as before Can you perform all that^” 

‘‘That I can,” Joseph replied. “Thanks, little Bes, all that will I 
do, precisely as you have said, and even my eyes shall be as though 
glass, that I may look like an image, without presence more than the 
space of air which my body takes up. So nothing shall I be But in 
all my stillness my ears shall be open wide, unseen by them, the 
exalted brother-sister pair, when they speak before me and name 
by their true names all the household matters, and I shall become 
master of them in my mind ” 

“Very good,” answered the dwarf* “But conceive not that it will 
be simple to play for so long a space the dumb waiter and image of 
Ptah, or to haste to and fro upon your knees. It would be well for 
you to practise by yourself. The dish of refreshment will be dealt 
out to you by the scribe of the sideboard, not in the cook-house, 
but in the provision-chamber of the house of the master They wiH 
have It ready. Enter through the gate of the house into the entrance- 
hall and turn left by the stair toward the private room of trust which 
is the bedchamber of Mont-kaw. Cross over diagonally and open the 
door on the right, leading into a long corridor-chamber, full of 
provisions so that you will see it is the store-chamber There you will 
find the scribe who will give you all needful That you must carry 
most heedfully across the garden to the summerhouse, a little time 
before the appointed hour, that you may be already in your place 
when the exalted ones come You are to kneel in your corner and 
hearken. When you hear them approaching, stir no eyelash more, 
or even scarcely breathe, until when they seem fatigued Do you 
understand your service now^” 

“Perfectly,” Joseph replied “There was once a man’s wife turned 
to a pillar of salt because she looked back at the place of destruc- 
tion Such will I become in my corner and with my dish.” 

“I know not the tale,” said Neteruhotep. 

“One day I will tell it t!0 you,” Joseph responded. 

“Pray do, Osarsiph,” murmured the dwarf, “in reward for the 
service which I have procured you. And repeat to me again the tale 
of the serpent in the tree, and how the pleasant one slew the un- 
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pleasant one, and the story of the far-seeing man and his ship like a 
chest Also the tale of the saved sacrifice, and the smooth one whom 
his mother made rough with skins, and later in the darkness knew 
the false bride ” 

“Yea,” replied Joseph, “ours are good tales to hear. But now I go, 
to practise running to and fro and up and down on my knees, 
noting the shadow on the clock that I make myself fine in time for 
my service and fetch the refreshments from the provision-room and 
perform all as you have said.” 

He did accordingly, and when he thought himself perfect m 
running he anointed and preened himself, put on his best clothes, 
the under apron-skirt and the longer upper one that was transpar- 
ent, tucked in the little shirt of darker, unbleached linen, and failed 
not to adorn breast and brow with garlands for the honour of the 
service to which he was called Then he glanced at the sun-dial, in 
the open space surrounded by the master’s house, the house of 
women, the cook-house, and the house of the servants, and went 
through the wall and the gate into the vestibule of Potiphar’s dwell- 
ing, which had seven doors of red wood with fine wide bands of 
decoration above them The roof was supported by pillars likewise of 
polished red wood, with stone bases and green capitals The floor had 
a design of the heavens with its constellations, containing hundreds 
of figures lion, hippopotamus, scorpion, serpent, goat, and bull stood 
in a circle with many figures royal and divine, and the ram, the 
ape, and the crowned falcon. 

Joseph crossed the hall and by a door beneath the stair leading to 
the rooms above the rooms he entered into the private room of trust 
which was the nightly place of him above the house, Mont-kaw the 
steward. Joseph himself slept among the others, on the floor in the 
servants’ quarters, he looked curiously round at this private room. 
The bedstead was of elegant form and rested on the claws of beasts; 
It was covered with skins and the head-board had pictures of the 
gods that preside over man’s sleep misshapen Bes, and Ipet the preg- 
nant hippopotamus There were chests, and stone washing-thmgs, 
lamp-stands and a bucket for coal. He thought to what high position 
of trust he must rise here m Egypt to achieve such comforts as these. 
The thought brought him back to his service, and passing on he 
came to the long provision-chamber, so narrow that it needed no 
columns or supports to the roof. It ran the whole western length 
of the house, abutting not only on the dining-room and reception- 
hall but on the third or western pillared hall, for besides this and the 
eastern one there was another or northern hall, of such rich and 
superfluous extent was the structure of Petepre’s house. This long 
corridor, however, was, as the dwarf had said, lined with rows of 
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shelves full of dishes and provisions fruit, cakes, loaves of bread, 
boxes of spice, basins, beer-skins, long-necked wine-]ugs in beautiful 
stands, with flowers to crown them It was Khamat, the lanky scribe, 
whom Joseph encountered here, rummaging and reckomng among 
the stores with his reed pens behind his ear. 

^‘Here you are,” said he, “greenhorn and know-nothing from the 
desert^ You have made yourself fine indeed You like it well in the 
land of men and of the gods^* Yes, you are permitted to attend upon 
the exalted parents — I have it written upon my tables Most like it 
was Shepses-Bes who procured you the service, how else would you 
have come by it^ But he was anxious for your purchase and screwed 
up your price to a fantastic sum. For how can you who are a calf 
have the value of an ox^” 

“Take heed to your words,” Joseph mentally addressed him, “for 
one day I shall most certainly be set above you.” But aloud he only 
said 

“Be so good, Kha’ma’t, scholar of the book-house, who can read 
and write and make magic, as to give this unworthy petitioner the 
refreshment for Huia and Tuia, the venerable parents, that I may 
have It ready for them as dumb waiter in the hour of their exhaus- 
tion.” 

“I must, I suppose,” the scribe replied “Your name is on my list 
and the fool has brought it about. But I foresee you will spill the 
drink on the feet of the exalted pair and then you will be taken off to 
be refreshed in your turn, until you are exhausted too and he that 
gives It you as well.” 

“Praise be to God, I foresee quite otherwise,” Joseph replied 

“Do you indeed.J^” asked the lanky Khamat, bhnking “And after 
all It is your affair, not mine. The refreshment is here and is written 
down the silver bowl, the little gold jug full of pomegranate juice, 
the little gilt cups, and five sea-shells with grapes, figs, dates, doum 
fruit, and little almond cakes. You will not steal or even nibble them^ ” 

Joseph looked at him. 

“You will not, then,” said Khamat, in some confusion. “So much 
the better for you. I merely asked, though I thought at once you 
would not like to have your ears and nose cut off — and moreover it 
is probably not your way It is only,” he went on, for Joseph was 
still silent, “because it is said that your former owners condemned 
you to the punishment of the well for certain shortcomings — I know 
not what, they may have been slight and had to do not with matters 
of mine and thine but witji questions of wisdom — I cannot tell. And 
I have heard that the punishment availed to cleanse you; so that I 
only thought it right to put a warning question. . . 

“What am I saying^ ” he thought to himself. “Lettmg my tongue 
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run on like that' I am a surprise to myself, to find that I am irresistibly 
tempted to say all sorts of other things which should not be urgent, 
but are, all the same ” 

“My office obliged me,” he said, “to ask as I asked It is my duty to 
assure myself of the honesty of a servant whom I do not know, and 
for my oivn sake I must do it too, for mine is the fault if any of the 
gear is lost And I do not know you, your origins are dark — at least 
in so far as it is dark in a well. Back of that they may be brighter, but 
the name they call you — Osarsiph, is it not? — seems in its last syllable 
to say you are a foundling from the rushes and rode round in a rush 
baskk until a water-carrier drew you out; such things come to pass 
now and then in the world However, it is possible that your name has 
another meaning, I cannot tell For in any case I asked as I did because 
It was my duty — or if not absolutely my duty then according to cus- 
tom and in a manner of speakmg For that is the way and it is the tra- 
dition that one speaks thus to a young slave, as I spoke, and calls him, 
as I did, a calf. I would not say you are actually and in fact a calf, 
how could that be? Rather I spoke but according as all speak. Nor do 
I actually expect and foresee that you will spill the pomegranate 
juice on the feet of the exalted parents I only said so to be gruff, as 
IS the custom in such cases, and spoke not the truth Is it not a strange 
thing in the world that a man will hardly ever say what is his own, 
but that which he thinks others would say, and speaks after pattern 
and scroll?” 

“The dishes and what is left of the drink and food,” Joseph said, 
“I will bring back when my service is done ” 

“Good, Osarsiph You can go straight through the door at the end 
of the store-room mstead of through the pnvate room of trust Then 
you will stand before the wall and the little gate in it, and beyond 
are the gardens and flowers and you will see the pond and the smil- 
ing pleasure-house.” 

Joseph went out. 

“Well,” thought Khamat, left behind, “how I did run on, God 
help me' What this Asiatic will think of me is past finding out. Had 
I but spoken as others do and according to pattern and scroll' Instead 
of that I felt all at once I must utter some uncommon truth, and gab- 
bled quite agamst my will till my cheeks bum to think of it. By the 
aard-vark' l^en he appears next before me, I will be as gruff with 
him as the best of them'” 

HUIA AND TUI'X 

Joseph meanwhile had passed through the little gate in the ring wall 
and found himself in Potiphar’s garden, where the finest sycamore 
trees, date-palms and doum-palms, fig, pomegranate and persea trees 
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Stood m rows on the greensward Paths of red gravel ran across the 
grass Half hidden among the trees, on a terraced mound, stood the 
gaily painted summerhouse, open toward the square basin of water 
bordered with papyrus reeds. On that green mirror swam bright- 
featheied ducks, and a light bark floated among the lotus blossoms 
Joseph, with the dishes in his hands, mounted the steps to the kiosk. 
He was familiar with these elegant and aristocratic surroundings. Be- 
yond the pond the plane-tree avenue was visible, leading to the 
double-towered gate on the south side of the ring wall, which gave 
direct entry to Potiphar’s flourishing estate. The orchard, with its 
little runnels full of subsoil water, continued from the east edge of 
the pond, and then came the vineyards. And there were fields of the 
loveliest flowers, on either side of the plane-tree avenue and about 
the summerhouse on the mound. The carrying of all the soil needed 
to make the original desert blossom like the rose must have cost the 
children of the house of bondage much labour and sweat 
The little building, quite open on the side next the pond, was flanked 
by white columns fluted in red, and furnished most charmingly. It 
was a dainty little retreat, adapted alike for solitary contemplation 
and enjoyment of the garden’s loveliness and for intimate intercourse 
— perhaps of two people, as the draughtboard on a little stand seemed 
to indicate Gay paintings covered the white background of the walls, 
partly floral decorations consisting of garlands of corn-flowers, yellow 
persea, grapevines, red poppies, and the white petals of the lotus 
flow^er, but partly too of spirited natural scenes there was a troop 
of asses so lifelike that one thought to hear them bray, a frieze of 
high-chested geese, a green-eyed cat peering from among reeds, stalk- 
ing cranes of the most delicate rust-red colour, people slaughtering 
and carrying poultry and legs of beef in a sacrificial tram. All this 
w^as so excellently carried out, so blithe and light-hearted and play- 
fully mocking was the relation of the painter to his subject, so bold 
and’ faithful at once his hand, that involuntarily one would find one- 
self exclaiming *Tes, yes, what a jolly cat, what a haughty crane'” 
And yet the whole seemed elevated into a sphere both more vivid and 
more austere, an aesthetic heaven as it were, a celestial realm of good 
taste Joseph as he scanned these things could give no name to that 
which none the less he perfectly well understood This was culture 
w^hich smiled down upon him from the walls, and Abram’s late de- 
scendant, Jacob’s youngest son, a little worldly as he was, leaning to 
youthful curiosity and youth’s glorification of freedom, rejoiced in 
the sight — always with a silent reservation and a thought of the too 
spiritual-minded father, wTio would have objected to all this picture- 
making. “It IS charming to the last degree,” he thought, “admit it, old 
Israel, and revile not this achievement of Kemt’s children, this taut 
and worldly and smiling effort, in the very flower of good taste — for 
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perhaps it might even be pleasing in the sight of God Himself* I feel 
friendly toward it and find it exquisite — despite the consciousness in 
my blood that probably the leal and important thing is not to carry 
nature’s handiwork into the high heaven of good taste but rather the 
urgent need of care for God and the future.” 

Thus Joseph to himself The furnishings of the little house were 
in the same heavenly good taste an elegant long couch of ebony and 
ivory, resting on lions’ claws, spread with panther and lynx skins and 
strewn with soft cushions, roomy armchaiis with backs of gilded 
leather stamped in fine designs, full of embroidered cushions and with 
fat foot-stools to match, bronze incense-stands giving off priceless 
savour This interior, so comfortable, domestic, and inviting, was at 
the same time a chapel and place of worship, for on a raised platform 
at the back were offerings of flowers and little silver teraphim with 
the crowns of gods on their tiny heads, while various cult objects 
showed that their rite was observed 

So then Joseph knelt dowm, to be in readiness, in the corner by the 
entrance, setting his burden on the mat before him, to rest his arms. 
But before long he hastily lifted it and stiffened his pose, for Huia 
and Tula were scuffling in their beak-toed sandals across the garden, 
each supported on the arm of a child servant The two little maids 
had arms like thin sticks, and mouths that hung foolishly open For 
the brother-sister pair would have only such to wait on them These 
then helped the old people up the terrace and into the house. Huia 
was the brother and Tuia the sister. 

“First before our lords,” old Huia ordered in a husky voice, “and 
to bow before them*” 

“Just so, just so,” old Tula agreed. She had a large, pale oval face. 
“Before our gods first of all, that we may pray their leave, before tak- 
ing our ease m our chairs, in the peace of this summerhouse ” 

And they had the children lead them over before the teraphim, 
where they lifted their withered hands and bent still more their 
bended backs — for age had bowed and buckled the spines of both. 
Huia, the brother, had an unsteady head, it shook a good deal up and 
down as well as sometimes sidewise. Tula’s neck was still steady On 
the other hand, her eyes had retreated in her face till they were a 
mere pair of blind colourless slits, a fixed smile sat on her large face. 

After the parents had prayed, the little maids led them to the chairs 
which stood ready in the foreground of the little house, and let them 
sink cautiously down. They took their feet and set them on the foot- 
stools, which were laced with gold cord. 

“There, there, there*” Huia said m his noarse whisper, for other 
voice he had not. “Go now, maidservants, for ye have done your 
duty, our feet are set and our bones rest, and all is well. Let be, let 
be, I sit — and thou too sittest, Tuia, bed-sister of mine^^ Then all is 
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well, go until we call you and stay away, for we want to be by our- 
selves to enjoy the sweet hour of late afternoon and early evening, as 
the light rests upon reeds and duck-pond, and to look across the ave- 
nue to the towers of the gate m the strong walk We want to be quiet, 
and sitting thus seen and heard by nobody to talk to each other m the 
familiar phrases of old age.” 

Meanwhile Joseph, with his dish, was kneeling in his corner, di- 
agonally opposite to them and quite near But he well knew that he 
was nothing but a dumb waiter, in presence like a piece of furniture 
and no more, with glassy eyes he gazed past their old heads. 

“Go, little maids, obey the mild command,” said Tuia. In contrast 
with her brother’s she possessed a clear, soft voice. “Go, and wait just 
so near and so far that ye shall hear our hands clap when we call you. 
For if weakness should come over us or death surprise us we will clap 
our hands in sign that you are to come and let the soul-birds to flutter 
out of our mouths.” 

The little maids prostrated themselves and went Huia and Tuia 
sat beside each other in their chairs, a beringed old hand of each 
clasping the other’s on the inside arm. They wore their grey hair, 
the colour of much-tamished silver, just alike it fell in thin strands 
from the scantily covered head, over their ears nearly down to their 
shoulders But sister Tuia had made an attempt to twist the strands 
together by twos and threes into a sort of decoration, which did not 
come to much because of the thinness of the hair. Huia, on the other 
hand, had a little beard of the same dull silver on the under side of 
his chin. And he wore gold ear-rings that showed through his hair, 
while Tula’s old head was crowned with a broad band in a petal 
design m black and white enamel, which one would have liked better 
on a younger head For we feel that beautiful things belong to youth 
and freshness and jealously grudge them to a head which is already 
nearly a skull. 

In other respects too, Petepre’s mother was elegantly dressed her 
pure white robe was cut like a shepherd’s cape at the neck and girdled 
with a beautiful ribbon embroidered in bright colours, its lyre-shaped 
ends hanging nearly to her feet A wide necklace of the same black 
and white enamel as her head ornament covered her age-shrunk 
breast. In her left hand she held a bunch of lotus blossoms and car- 
ried them now and then to her brother’s nose 

“Smell them, my treasure,” she said “Sniff the sacred floweis, 
lovely gift of the swamp’ Comfort thyself with their scent of anise, 
after the tiring walk from the upper storey to this peaceful spot,” 

“Thanks, twin sister and bride,” old Huia answered hoarsely He 
was well wrapped in a mantle of fine white wool “Enough, let be, 
I have smelt and I am refreshed. Thy health! ” said he, bowing over 
her like a stiff old nobleman. 
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“And thine’ ” she replied. Then they sat silent awhile, blinking into 
the beauty of the garden, the bright perspective of pond and avenue 
and flowery meadows, with the towered gate at the end And old 
brother Huia blinked even more anciently than his sister-bride, with 
weary eyes, like lights gone out He chewed ceaselessly with his 
toothless jaws, and his little beard bobbed evenly up and down 
Tuia did no such mumbling. Her large face was calm, the head a 
little on one side, and the little cracks of eyes seemed to share in her 
permanent smile. Very likely she was skilled at raising her husband’s 
spirits and bringing him back to awareness of the world about him, 
for she said 

“Yes, my little old bullfrog, here we sit, and the silver gods are 
good to us. Our slim young maids have settled us dutifully in the 
cushions of these fine chairs and slipped away, so that we are alone 
together like the divine pair in the mother’s womb Only in our hole 
It is not dark, and we may feed upon its pleasantness — the pretty 
pictures and the well-made furniture Lo, they have set our feet on 
broidered foot-stools, as a reward for having trod the earth so many 
weary years, all four together But if we lift our eyes we can see the 
beautiful disk of the sun spreading its bright wings above the entrance 
to our hole, flanked by cobras, Horus, lord of the lotus, son of the 
dark embrace. The shapely alabaster lamp by the sculptor Mer-em- 
opet they have set on a stand to our left and in the right-hand corner 
kneels the dumb waiter with dainties in his hands prepared for our 
desire. Hast thou yet desire, my bittern^*” 

Frightfully hoarse came the brother’s reply 
“I desire already, dear mud-lark, but I mistrust my mind and palate, 
lest It is they that desire, and not my stomach, which might rise up 
against food with cold sweat and deadly anguish if I feed it before 
time It IS better we should wait, until we are weary of sitting and 
have actual need.” 

“Thou’rt right, buttercup,” answered she, her voice sounding very 
full and soft after his. “Qieck thy appetite, that is wiser, thou wilt 
still live long nor will the dumb waiter run away with the cordials. 
Look, he is young and pretty. He is as choice as all the other things 
with which they surround our old eyes. Garlanded is he like a wine- 
jug, with tree blossoms, flowers from the reeds, and flowers from the 
beds. His pretty black eyes gaze past thine ear, they look not on the 
place where we sit, but at the background, and thus into the future 
Dost thou understand my play with words 
“It is easy to understand,” old Huia strained his voice to croak. 
“For thy words point to the purpose 0/ this charming little hut, 
where for a while the dead of the house always he, behind us, in front 
of the silver ones in their shrines, on well-shaped trestles, after they 
have been disembowelled, after the doctors and embalmers have filled 
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them With nard and rolled them in bandages and before they are 
borne in their ship up the river to Abdu, where He Himself lieth 
buried, and been given their splendid burial such as that they make 
for Hapi and Merwer and for Pharaoh, and are shut up m their good 
eternal dwelling and its columned rooms where their own life smiles 
at them in colour from all the walls.” 

“Right, my swamp-beaver,” Tuia rejoined. “Thy mind is clear and 
clearly hast thou grasped the play of my words, as I also can under- 
stand thy meaning in a trice, whatever the figure thou clothest it in. 
for we play on each other’s minds, being an old brother-sister pair, 
who have played together all the games of hfe- first those of child- 
hood and then those that a man and a woman play together Thy old 
mole takes no shame to say it, for we are here alone in the house and 
are as one.” 

“Yes, yes,” said old Huia, with apologetic haste. “For our life was 
life together, from the beginning unto the end. We were much in 
the world and among the people of the world, for we are nobly bom 
and near the throne. But at bottom we were always alone together in 
the little house, the house of our brother-sisterhood, as we are in this 
one here* first in the mother’s womb, then in the house of childhood 
and in the dark room of marriage. Now we two old folk sit here and 
gaze at the dainty decorations of this little house, so lightly built, our 
refuge for a day. But the eternal refuge awaiteth us in the pillared 
cave in the West, which shall shelter us through all time, through un- 
numbered jubilees, while the dreams of life smile down upon us from 
the dark walls.” 

“Right, my good house-wren,” Tuia agreed. “But is it not strange 
that at this hour we still sit here in our chairs in the front of this 
little temple and talk to each other — yet m but a little while we shall 
be resting at the back on lion-footed trestles, in our wrappmgs, with 
feet pointed up, and have our faces outside once more, with the little 
god-beard on our chins Usir Huia and Usir Tuia, and above us 
sharp-eared Anpu will bend^” 

“Very queer, no doubt,” croaked old Huia, “But for myself I see it 
not so clearly and shrink from the stram on my head, for it is tired. 
But thine is still strong in thoughts and steady on thy neck That 
makes me misgive, lest thou in thy freshness might not depart when I 
do, but sit in thy chair while I take the narrow path alone ” 

“Have no fear, my king-fisher,” answered she. “Thy little old mole 
will not leave thee alone, and shouldst thou breathe thy last before 
her a draught of physic wiU congeal the hfe in her veins and we shall 
still be together. For I must certainly be at thy side after death, to 
prompt thee in the reasons and justifications at the judgment.” 

“Will there be judgment?” asked old Huia uneasily. 

“We must expect it,” answered she. “So the law teaches. But there 
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IS doubt whether it still hath full authority There are laws which 
are like old houses they endure and stand upright but no one lives 
in them any more. I have questioned Beknechons, Amun’s great 
prophet, how it may be m the hall of the judging goddesses, with 
the scale for the weighing of the heart and the hearing in the presence 
of Him of the West, at whose side sit the two-and-forty frightfully 
named Beknechons’s words were unclear The law stands, so he told 
thy mole. For all standeth to everlasting in the land of Egypt, the old 
as'well as the new set up beside it, the land being thick with laws, 
images, and buildings, with living and dead, and one moves among 
them in decency and propriety For the dead is the more holy only 
in that It IS dead, the mummified truth, to be preserved everlasting to 
the people, even though it is forsaken by the spirit of the newly 
taught Thus spoke Beknechons the wise But he is very much the 
serv’-ant of Amun and zealous for his god The kmg of the lower re- 
gions, with the fan and crooked staif, about him he troubles less, and 
the teachings and tales that are told about him he cares for but 
little He may call them a forsaken building and mummified truth, 
but there is no certainty that we must not come before them, as the 
common folk believe, to declare our innocence and have our hearts 
weighed in the scale, before Thoth absolve us of the two-and-forty 
sins and the Son take our hands to lead us to the Father We must 
reckon with the chance. And therefore must thy wise little old owl 
be at thy side, in death as in life, to take the word in her mouth 
when we stand before the throne and explain our deeds to the fright- 
fully named, lest thou forget the reasons and thy head fail thee at the 
great moment. For my little buck-bat is even now sometimes cloudy 
in his mind ” 

“Do not say so ’ ’’ Huia burst out more hoarsely than ever “For if my 
head is tired and foggy, it is because I have pondered so long and hard 
upon the reasons and the explanation But even a foggy mind may talk 
of the matters which make it foggy For was it not I who thought and 
spoke in the sacred darkness of the sacrifice and the atonement^ That 
canst thou not deny, it was I, for I am the man, thy brother-husband 
and the begetter, between us two, dark indeed in the holy darkness 
of the nuptial chamber, but not too dark or foggy in his mind that he 
could not light up the ancient darkness with the idea of making part 
payment to the holy new law.” 

“Have I denied it?” Tuia replied “Nay, that thy old bride denies 
not at all truly it was her old knave of dark comers who first begot 
the idea of drawing a line between the holy old and the splendid new, 
in other words the worldly, which mayhap may be the order of the 
new day. We might have to reckon with it, and so it behoved us to 
make offering and atonement. For thy old mouldwarp saw it not,” 
she said, turmng her large face this way and that as the blind do, “I 
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was reposing m the holy old, and unable to understand anything of 
the new order.” 

“Not so,” Huia contradicted her, croaking. “For thou didst see it 
as soon as I brought it up Thou art quick to receive, if not to invent, 
and thou hast well understood thy brother’s plan and his concern 
over the new order and the age How else shouldest thou have agreed 
to the sacrifice and the payment? And when I say agreed, the word is 
not enough, rather I had but to tell thee my worry concerning the 
age and the order of the day, and thou earnest of thyself on the idea 
of consecrating the dark son of our holy wedlock to "the splendid new 
time and of withdrawing him from the old ” 

“How canst thou say so?” the old woman asked, bridling. “Thou 
crafty old corncrake, to say that it was I who had the idea, thou wilt 
be putting It off on me when we stand below before the king and 
the frightfully named ^ What a sly old fox^ For at most I but under- 
stood and conceived, after thou, the man, hadst begot — as I received 
from thee our Horus, our little son-of-the-dark, Petepre the courtier, 
whom we turned into a son of the light and vowed him to the lordly 
new according to thy own notion, which was from thee, though I 
brooded and bore it as Eset the mother. And now cometh the judg- 
ment, and when we stand before the judge and it may prove that our 
deed was wrong and false, thou wilt make it seem that not thou but 
I conceived and bore it, of myself alone’” 

“Stuff and nonsense’” he answered, m an angry croak. “It is well 
and good we are alone and no one can hear the folly thou art prat- 
tling. For have I not myself said that I was the man, and that I lighted 
our darkness with the idea? How canst thou then put on me the 
meaning that begetting and bearing are the same — though they are, 
indeed, in the swamps and the black river mud, where the mother- 
stuff breweth and giveth itself to its own embrace and fructifieth in 
the darkness, but not in the world above, where it is so that the man 
must visit the woman ” 

His voice gave out, he coughed and mumbled with his jaws His 
head shook violently. 

“Might It not, dear old mother-frog,” he said, “be time to sum- 
mon the dumb waiter to refresh us? Thy green frog feels worn out 
with all this thinking and his strength is sapped by the effort to make 
clear the motives and the justification ” 

Joseph, still staring like a lifeless image past their heads, made ready 
to run on his knees. But the occasion passed over, for Huia went on 
“Yet It is probably excitement and not real weariness that brmgeth 
me in mind of food, which then my stomach, being unsettled, might 
reject For there is nothing in the world more upsetting than thes^ 
thoughts about the age and the order of the day. They are most im- 
portant of all, save only that a man must eat, for of course that comes 
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before everything else. Yet so soon as he is full, and free of that care, 
he thinks of holiness, and asks if it is holy still, not already despised, 
and a new era begun, so that he must hasten to suit himself to it and 
appease it with consecration and sacrifice, to save his life Now we, 
brother-sister pair that we are, are rich and well born, and need have 
no thought for food, having everything of the best. So there is noth- 
mg more important for us or more upsetting than this very matter. 
Long indeed hath thy old croaker’s head shaken, being troubled by 
It, we may so easily make a serious blunder, in trying to set things 
right and atone . . 

‘'Be quiet, my buck-rabbit,” said Tuia, “and shorten not thy life 
without need If there is judgment and the law still stands, then will 
I speak for us both and frankly explain the deed of atonement, that 
the gods and the frightfully named ones shall understand and not 
reckon it to the two-and-forty misdeeds, and Thoth shall acquit us ” 

“Yes,” Huia answered her, “it will be well for thee to speak, for 
thou hast It more in thy mind and art not so upset, because thou 
hast it from me and only understood and received it, so thou 
canst better put it in words. I who begot it might be confused and 
stammer in my excitement before the judges, so that we lost the game. 
Thou shalt be the tongue for us both, for the tongue, as thou well 
knowest, hath two natures in the slippery-slimy darkness of the 
womb and standeth for both sexes, like the swamp and the brewing 
mud which embraceth itself, before the time of the higher order, 
wherein the man visits the woman as is fit.” 

“But thou didst visit me well, as man to wife,” said she, with a deli- 
cate gesture of modesty, moving her large sightless face to and fro. 
“Long and oft it had to be, before blessing came and the sister was 
fruitful to thee in wedlock For our parents had vowed us to each 
other in our earliest youth, but many cycles passed before our 
brother-sisterhood was fruitful in a son Then brought I to thee 
Petepre, the courtier, our Horns, the beautiful lotus, Pharaoh’s friend, 
in whose upper storey now we the exalted live out our latter days ” 

“True, true,” old Huia agreed. “So was it, as thou sayest, in all prop- 
emess and even holiness, and yet after all there was a catch m it in 
our secret thought, and a hidden care which paid heed to the time 
and age and strove to fit in with the order of the day. For we, male 
and female, begot in propriety, but we did so in the dark chamber of 
our sister-brotherhood And tlie embrace of brother and sister — is it 
not after all a self -embracing in the depths and so not far removed 
from the brewing mother-stuff, hated by the light and the powers 
of the new order^” 

“Yes, so hast thou told me, as my husband, and I took it to heart. 
I may have taken it amiss of thee to call our embrace a brewing of 
the swamp, when it was pious and honourable even to holiness, in 
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harmony with the most refined custom and well done in the sight of 
gods and men. Is there then anything more pious than to imitate the 
gods^ For they all beget upon their own blood and embrace in wed- 
lock their mothers and sisters It is written ‘I am Amun, who hath 
made pregnant his mother ’ So it is, for each morning the divine Nut 
beareth the radiant one, but at midday, become a man, himself begets 
with his mother the new god Is not Eset sister, mother, and spouse 
to Usir^ Even in the beginning and before birth, in the wrapping of 
the mother’s womb, the exalted brother-sister pair embraced each 
other, and dark it was, and slippery-slimy, as in the house of the 
tongue and the depth of the swamp. But holy is the darkness, and 
highly honourable in the sight of men is this pattern of marriage.” 

^‘That sayest thou, and sayest with right,” he responded, m his 
hoarse, labouring voice. ‘‘But in the darkness the wrong brother- 
sisters embraced each other too, Usir and Nebthoth, and that was a 
great mistake. So the light avenged itself, the glorious light, to whom 
the mother-dark is hateful.” 

“Yes, so speakest and spokest thou as husband and master,” she re- 
torted, “and art of course for the glorious, the lordly and new, while 
I as mother and wife stand more for the holy, for the pious old cus- 
tom, and thy views made me sad We are noble old folk, and near 
the throne But the high consort, was she not nearly always Phar- 
aoh’s sister, after the divine pattern, and precisely as sister destined 
to be the wife of the god^ He whose name is a blessing, Men-Kheper- 
Re-Thutmose, whom should he have embraced as the mother of God 
if not Hatshepsut, his exalted sister? She was born to be his wife and 
they were divine flesh Man and wife shall be one flesh, and if they 
are that from the beginning, then the marriage is propnety itself and 
no brewing-up of the depths. Thus was I bom for thee, for a bond 
and in the bond, and we were destined for each other by our no- 
ble parents from the day of our birth because they surely guessed 
that the brother-sister pair had embraced each other already m the 

womb ” .in n 

“I know naught of all that, and can certainly remember not at all, 

he answered hoarsely. “We might just as well have fought m the 
womb and kicked each other, for at this stage people have no 
thoughts. Even outside if we sometimes quarrelled, as thou knowest, 
though of course not kicked each other, for we were well brought 
up and very respectable in the sight of gods and men, living happily 
in harmony with the best traditions And thou, my mouldwarp, wast 
content in thy soul, like a sacred cow with satisfied countenance, es- 
pecially after thou wast fruitful to me with Petepre, our Horus, as 
my sister, mother, and spouse ” ^ t j 

“So it was,” she nodded pensively. “Blissfully satisfied was I, blind 
mouldwarp and satisfied cow, in the caul of our happiness together. 
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“But I,” he went on, “was man enough, in the days of the strength 
of my mind, and according to my sex close enough to the lordly in 
the world, that I could not be satisfied with the pious old views I 
had enough to eat, and so I thought. Yea, I remember, the twilight of 
my mind lifts a little at this moment, so that if I now stood before 
the judgment of the dead, I could speak. For we lived after the pat- 
tern of gods and kings, in full harmony with pious custom and with 
the approval of men And yet there was a thorn in my flesh and a 
care concerning the vengeance of the light. For light is lordly, in 
other words manly, and hateful to it is the brewing up of the mother- 
darkness, to which the manner of our begetting was still near and 
knit to It by its umbilical cord For lo, one must cut the cord, so that 
the calf may free itself from the mother-cow and become a bull of 
the light Which teaching prevaileth, and whether there be judg- 
ment after we breathe our last is not the important thing Important 
is only the question of the age and whether the thoughts by which we 
live are still the order of the day. That alone is of import, after hun- 
ger is appeased But now there is come into the world that which I 
divined long since that the male principle will tear the umbilical 
cord between him and the cow and set himself as master over the 
mother-stuff on the throne of the world, and found the order of 
light.” 

“Yea, so hast thou taught me,” answered Tuia “And satisfied as I 
was in the sacred darkness, yet I took thy idea to my heart and bore it 
for thee For the woman loveth the man and so she taketh his thoughts 
even though they are not like hers The woman belongs to the holy 
and old, but for the sake of her husband and master she loveth the 
lordly new. And thus we came to the sacrifice and the atonement.” 

“So we did,” agreed the old man “And today I could explain all 
that clearly before the king of the lower world We wanted to with- 
draw our *Horus, whom as Usir and Eset, brother-sister pair, we be- 
got in the darkness, withdraw him from the dark kingdom and dedi- 
cate him to the purer light. That was our partial payment to the new 
age, upon which we agreed And we asked not his wish in the mat- 
ter but did with him as we did, and perhaps it was a mistake, yet a 
well-meaning one ” 

“If It was,” said she, “then are we both guilty, for we concocted 
it together, to do thus with our son of the darkness, but thou hadst 
thy thoughts about it and I mine. For as mother I thought not so 
much about the light and the propitiation as of our son’s greatness 
and honour on earth I would make of hpi a courtier and chamber- 
lain by thus preparing him; a royal official, destined by what we made 
him to be an honorary captain, and to have Pharaoh gild with the 
gold of favour the man devoted to his service. Those were, I confess, 
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my thoughts, which made atonement to my heart for the atonement, 
though I found it very hard ” 

“It was but in the order of things,” he said, “that thou hast taken 
my idea in thy own way and added to it in thine, so that out of the 
whole grew our deed, which we did in love to our little son, since 
he had yet no views of his own. I too was glad at the advantage which 
flowed to the dedicated boy in thy thoughts as a woman. But mine 
were the thoughts of a man and turned toward the light.” 

“Aha, little old brother,” said she, “I fear that he has only too much 
need of the advantages which flowed to him. Perhaps we shall have 
to speak of them not only at the judgment, but before our son as 
well For however tenderly respectful his treatment of us, however 
high and dear he holds his parents, yet I think and sometimes fear 
to read in his bearing that secretly he is not glad that we pruned him 
into a courtier without asking his consent, and before he was able to 
defend himself.” 

“That,” Huia hastened to say hoarsely and with some heat, “would 
be grumbling against the exalted parents in the upper storey^ For his 
duty IS to reconcile us with the age, it was for that we dedicated him; 
and what he gets in return is enough to make everything good, so 
that he need not find fault or pull a long face Nor do I think he does, 
least of all at us, for he is by nature and spirit a man, and thus related 
to the lordly new; I cannot believe but that he consents to his par- 
ents’ act of atonement and wears his consecrated state with pride ” 

“Surely, surely,” she nodded “And yet, old man, thou’rt not sure 
thyself that the cut with which we severed the cord between him and 
the mother-darkness was not a cut m the wrong direction, after all. 
For did he, by being so consecrated, become a bull of the sun^ No, 
he IS only a courtier of the light.” 

“Repeat not my own scruples after me,” he reproved her hoarsely. 
“Anyhow they are not of the first importance. The first concern is 
that about the age and the order of the day, and the act of atone- 
ment. It is in the nature of atonements that they may turn out badly 
and leave something not quite atoned for.” 

“Surely, surely,” she said again “And doubtless he hath, our Horus, 
rewards of the most flattering kind, and his compensations as sun- 
chamberlain and honorary official to the lordly are magnificent in- 
deed, no question of that. But there is Em too, our little daughter-in- 
law, Mut-em-enet the beautiful, Potiphar’s chief wife and head of 
the house of the secluded ones Sometimes an old woman and mother 
like me has thoughts about her too She behaves with most loving re- 
spect toward us; yet I suspect that in the depth of her soul she har- 
bours a faint secret grudge against us because we made a courtier of 
our son so that he is not really in her sight a captain of the guard but 
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only bears the title Trust me, she is woman enough, our Em, to sulk 
over It, and I am enough of her kind to read it in her face when she 
thmketh herself unwatched.” 

“Nonsense,” Huia rejoined “It would be ingratitude itself for her 
to cherish such a grudge as that in her exalted breast. For she has 
compensations, and even super-compensations, more than Petepre 
himself, and I cannot bear to believe that she is gnawed by the worm 
of envy for earthly things when she has the blessings of the divine, 
bearing the title of bride of Amun and dweller in the house of his 
consort at Thebes^ Is it nothing, is it a slight thing, to be Hathor, 
spouse of Re, and to dance before Amun with others of her order, 
in the close-fitting garment, and to sing to the beating of the tam- 
bourine, the gold cap on her head, with the horns, and the disk of 
the sun between them^ No, it is no slight thing, but a compensation 
of the highest and most glorious kind, which she has as spouse of the 
courtier our son All this her kin well knew, when they gave her to 
him as his chief and true wife when both were but children and there 
could be no thought of marriage between them according to the flesh. 
And it was good so, for an honorary marriage it was and has re- 
mained ” 

“Yes, yes,” responded Tuia. “So it had to be. Yet when I think of 
It as a woman, I find it hard* brilliant indeed and of great honour by 
day, but an affliction by night. Mut is she called, the wife of our son, 
Mut in the valley of the desert, a mother-name from ancient times. 
But mother can she and may she not be, on account of our son’s con- 
secrated state, and I fear that she lays it up against us, taking it ill 
despite all the gentleness she shows.” 

“She must not be a goose,” scolded Huia, “not a bird of the water- 
sodden earth. That she shall hear from me, our daughter-in-law, if 
she sulks. I do not like to hear thee take her side against our son, sim- 
ply because thou art a mother and a wife. Thou dost offence to 
Horns our son. And even more to the woman-nature for which thou 
thmkest to speak, for thou degradest it in the world, as though one 
could never see it in any other image than that of the ever-pregnant 
hippopotamus Truly thou art by nature a mole, and it was I by my 
man’s nature gave thee the thoughr of the new age and the part pay- 
ment And yet thou couldst never have received it nor understood it, 
nor come to terms with the act of atonement, if there were no link 
between the woman’s nature and the purer and more lordly one, so 
that It had no share m it at all. For must it be that the black preg- 
nant earth is ever the woman’s image and portion^^ By no means* the 
woman may m all dignity appear likewise as the chaste priestess of 
the moon. I will let her know, thy Em, that she must not be a goose. 
As our son’s chief and true wife she is counted among the first women 
of the land, to his greatness she oweth it that she is friend to Queer 
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Tiy, the wife of the god, and is herself a god-wife of Amun’s south- 
ern house of women and belongeth to the order of Hathor, whose 
head and first woman of the harem is the wife of Beknechons the 
great prophet So great indeed are her spiritual compensations that 
she is in short herself a goddess, with horns and sun-disk, and a white 
moon-nun in her spiritual state Is it not quite fitting that her earthly- 
marriage is honorary and her spouse on earth a dedicated atonement 
and a courtier of the light^ All that seemeth to me most excellent, and 
let me tell thee, it is what I would have said to her, if she hath not 
understanding for the fitness of it^” 

But Tuia answered, shaking her head: 

“I cannot tell her, for she gives no occasion to her mother-in-law 
for such a rebuke, and would be amazed if I were to do thy errand 
and tell her she is a goose. She is proud, our Em, as proud as Petepre, 
her husband and our son Neither of them knows aught but the pride 
of their day, neither moon-nun nor sun-chamberlain. Do they not 
live in happiness and self-respect in the sight of day, m harmony 
with the best society and pleasing in the sight of man^ What need 
they know but this their pride^ For if they knew more, they would 
not admit it or confess it to their own souls, but only continue to 
pay honour to their pride How shall I take the word ‘goose’ from 
thy lips and give it to our daughter-in-law^ For she is no goose, she 
IS proudly conscious of being set apart for the god, and her whole 
being is scented with the bitter fragrance of the myrtle. When I speak 
of ill feeling and of affliction I have not the day in mind nor the 
honours of the day, but the silent night and the mother-darkness, 
where it is no use to scold and call names. Thou hast sometimes been 
afraid of the vengeance of the light because of our marriage in the 
darkness, I sometimes as a woman fear the vengeance of the mother- 
darkness,” 

Here Huia began to snigger. The sound startled Joseph a little, so 
that he stirred the slightest bit and for a moment lost his imperson- 
ality as dumb waiter His gaze forsook the background for a flash 
and sought the old pair, to see if they had noticed. But they had not; 
absorbed as they were in their talk they gave him as little heed as 
they did the alabaster lamp made by the sculptor Mer-em-opet, that 
stood in the other corner. He turned away his gaze and once more 
looked past Huia’s ear into the background. But his breath went fast, 
after all that he had listened to, to hear old Huia still laughing his 
old-man laugh — it sounded uncanny. 

“He he’ ” went old Huia. “No fear, the darkness is dumb and know- 
eth naught of anger or revenge. Son and daughter-in-law are proud 
and know naught of mumps and dumps, nor yet ill feeling against 
the parents who treated them thus and made a barrow of the little 
boar when it could hardly walk and had no ideas at all He he! No 
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fear’ Mumps and dumps are well shut down in the dark, and even if 
they stuck their noses out into the light they would be bound by the 
rules of decorum to be gentle and polite to their exalted parents, how- 
ever much we may have played them a trick in the past to our own 
advantage He he he’ Twice bound, doubly sure, doubly sealed, 
nothing to be done against the parents so snug in the upper storey’ ” 

Tula at first seemed uneasy as she listened, but she was gradually 
convinced, and joined in his laughter till her blind eyes went quite 
shut There sat the old pair in their stately chairs and chuckled to- 
gether, with their hands on their stomachs, their shoulders stooped, 
and their heads drawn down between 

‘"Yes, he he’ Thou art right,” Tuia chimed in “Thy old mole can 
understand the joke we played a trick on our children, but we are 
doubly safe against their wrath. That was cautious and crafty And 
glad am I that my old frog is merry and hath forgot his fear of the 
judgment in the halls of the dead. But feelest thou now no desire to 
be refreshed, no exhaustion, so that I should summon our dumb 
waiter to fetch up his dainties^” 

“Not at all,” replied Huia “I feel not the slightest weariness, rather 
our hour of talk has given me new life Shall we save our hunger till 
the hour of the evening meal, when the exalted family gathers m the 
dining-room and we elegantly hold the lotus blossom to each other’s 
noses ^ Let us clap that our servants may come and support us as we 
walk in the orchard, for my old limbs feel desire to stir.” 

And he clapped The little maids came running, their mouths open 
foolishly in their zeal Each offered a spindling arm to a parent, 
helped them down the terrace and away. 

Joseph fetched a deep breath and set down his burden on the floor. 
His arms were nearly as lame as when the Ishmaelites had drawn him 
out of the well. 

“Certainly these are fools before the Lord,” thought he, “these ex- 
alted little old parents’ What a glimpse have I had into the painful 
secrets of this house of blessing, may God pity it’ Thus we see that 
to live in the highest heaven of good taste doth not save one from 
the most arrant blunders How I should like to tell my father of this 
exalted idiocy’ Poor Potiphar ’ ” 

And he lay down on the mat to rest his tired limbs before carry- 
ing the refreshments back to Khamat. 

JOSEPH CONSIDERS THESE THINGS 

He was excited and dismayed by what he had overheard, and during 
this time It preoccupied his thoughts. For the exalted parents he felt 
a lively disgust, only held in check by the need for politeness and rev- 
erence, not in the least by the darkness of ignorance. For neither his 
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anger at the irresponsible stupidity of those old people in the sight 
of God, nor his abhorrence of their smug satisfaction at being secure 
against all reproach, was lacking in any element of clear-sightedness 
toward himself. 

It did not escape him that what he had heard possessed instructive 
implications for him, the descendant of Abram, and he would not 
have been Joseph had he not been ready to profit by them. The ex- 
perience was calculated to broaden his view and warn him not to re- 
gard his own immediate spiritual home, the world of his fathers and 
Its preoccupation with God, whose nurshng and pupil he was, as 
something all too unique and incomparable Not Jacob alone had 
cares in the world. Care was everywhere among men, everywhere 
the anxiousness to be sure one understood this problem of the Lord 
and the times — though it might lead here and there to the most 
dubious expedients, and indeed Jacob’s inherited thoughts of God 
might afford the subtlest test one could apply to a possible decline of 
custom and tradition from the will and influence of the Lord. 

And anyhow it was just here that error lay closest to hand. One 
did not even need to think of Laban, left clinging to the primitive, 
nor of the little son in the jar. There every kind of awareness of the 
problem had been lacking, even though the practice had already 
gone far to become an abomination. But precisely the developed sen- 
sitivity for such changes could easily lead one astray. Had not Ja- 
cob’s painful misgivings in the matter of the feast tempted him to de- 
stroy feast and custom root and branch just because of their roots, 
which drew their nourishment from the unclean soil> The son had 
had to beg him to spare the feast, the tree that spread its shade and 
tossed Its tip in the air, which like the Lord had risen out of the 
earth, but must wither if one uprooted it. Joseph was for sparing, he 
was not for uprooting. He saw in God — who after all had not al- 
ways been what He was — a God of sparing and of passing over; 
not even in the case of the deluge had He proceeded to extremes or 
hewed at the root of mankind, but had put the idea of the ark into 
the head of an exceeding wise man. Wisdom and passing over these 
seemed to Joseph related thoughts, which might exchange their garb 
and even had a name in common, goodness. God had tempted Abram 
to offer Him his son; but then He had not taken him, introducing a 
ram, in a most edifying way. The tradition of these people here, in 
however exalted kingdoms of taste they moved, was lacking in such 
good stories. There was some excuse for them, repulsive as they 
were with their sniggers over the blundering trick they had played 
on their children. To them,\oo, instruction had come from the spirit 
of the father, m the shape of an uncertainly moving rumour, itself 
still very much having its being in the darkness, that one must emerge 
and escape from the stage of the traditionally sacred and come over 
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into the light They had received the instigation to the sacrifice But 
how like Laban they were in their clinging to the old' For precisely 
to cling was what they hoped to do, by dint of making sacrifice to 
the new. But no ram had appeared to these God-forsaken ones, that 
might turn into a ram of light, the sacrifice had been their trembling 
little son, Potiphar 

Yes, one might truly call that a God-forsaken way of dealing, a 
gross lack of skill in going about to propitiate a new and splendid 
age For an approach to the spirit of the father, thought Joseph, did 
not he in taking things out by the roots, and there was truly a great 
difference between consummate double-sexedness and its utter abro- 
gation in the courtier. For the double-sexed powers united both 
male and female glory in themselves, like the image of the Nile with 
one woman’s breast and one man’s, or like the moon, that was wife 
to the sun and yet male to the earth, sending the ray of his seed to 
beget the bull on the cow The relation of all this to the status of 
courtier was, m Joseph’s mind, as two to nothing. 

Poor Potiphar' For a cipher he was, m all the splendour of his fieiy 
chariot- wheels and his greatness among the great of Egypt. His young 
slave Osarsiph had a cipher for a master, a Reuben-tower without the 
strength or the fallibility, a broken sacrifice, neither accepted nor 
rejected, a neither-nor, not human nor divine, very proud and stately 
in the light of day, yet poor indeed, and in need of all the support 
and flattery that could accrue from outward circumstance — and 
especially rrom the devotion of Mont-kaw. 

Joseph considered that devotion afresh in the light of his new un- 
derstanding, and did not hesitate to find it worth imitating So it 
was* on the ground of the insight he had gained while playing the 
dumb waiter he resolved to be “helpful,” as Mont-kaw was helpful, 
to his Egyptian master, nor did he doubt that he would exceed the 
measure and quality of the other’s service For thus, he told himself, 
would he best be helpful to another master, and that the Highest, in 
the task of prospering the young slave Osarsiph in the land to which 
he had been transplanted. 

Here m the mterest of truth we must warn the reader lest he level 
against Joseph the reproach of being coldly calculating That would 
be precipitate and censorious. The situation was too complicated for 
such moral judgments. For Joseph had long been watching Mont- 
kaw, the oldest servant of the house, realizing that he was a good 
man, whose obvious flattery of his master deserved a better name and 
must be called a service of love And the conclusion followed that 
Potiphar, the honorary captain of the guard, must be worthy of such 
love-— a conclusion confirmed by Joseph’s own observation of his 
master. This great man of Egypt was a noble, fine and sensitive soul, 
and kmdly, too, in the slave’s opimon. True, he took pride in making 
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Others tremble for his sake, but considering his status as a sacrifice to 
certain mistaken conceptions of the spiritual, that probably ought to 
be allowed him, Joseph thought. 

We see that it was not when Joseph began to serve Potiphar, but 
actually before it, and in his own heart, that he defended him and 
espoused his cause In the first place, the Egyptian was his lord, to 
whom he had been sold, and highest of his sphere. And Joseph’s con- 
ception of his relation to him included, by right of his tradition, an 
element of loyal forbearance, which was applicable not only in the 
higher but in the lower sphere, and to some extent to earthly condi- 
tions and immediate surroundings We are to understand that the idea 
of the Highest bore within it a conception of unity that was favour- 
able to interchange and a certain equalization as between the higher 
and the lower This was reinforced by the idea of “helpfulness” — 
the thought that he, Joseph, by serving Potiphar as did Mont-kaw, 
would best be “helpful” to the wide designs of the Highest who sent 
him his dreams And other considerations as well came to make his 
relations with the Highest to a certain extent colour his attitude to- 
ward the master of the fiery wheels He had seen Petepre’s smile, 
melancholy, proud, and yes, grateful, in answer to the flatteries of 
Mont-kaw He had seen the helpless loneliness it expressed. It sounds 
childish, but Joseph found a resemblance, equally appealing to his 
pity, between the solitary remoteness of God the Father and the 
isolation from the human lot of this tower of a man, this mutilated 
Reuben, however behung he was with the gold of favour. Yes, God 
too, the Lord, was lonely in His greatness, and Joseph’s blood and 
his memory spoke in the realization that the isolation of a wifeless and 
childless God had much to do with the jealousy of the bond He had 
made with man. 

Joseph knew the peculiar happiness which loyal service can give 
the lonely, the quite peculiar pain which lack of it can mean He did 
not of course fail to see that God, after His nature, had nothing to dc 
with procreation or death, for that He was both Baal and Baalat, the 
great difference between two and nothing did not for a moment es- 
cape him. Yet I but express in words what he certainly felt, when I 
say that these intuitions of loving and sparing were dreamily at one 
in his heart when he resolved to keep faith with the cipher m its 
need as he did with the needy Two, 

JOSEPH SPEAKS BEFORE POTIPHAR 

'll 

And now we come to that decisive first meeting and conversation be- 
tween Joseph and Potiphar, in the orchard. It has not been described 
in any of the sources, none of the accounts. Oriental or Occidental, 
in prose or verse, so much as dream of it. It is m the same case as 
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countless other corroborative details which this version may boast of 
bringing to light and embodying in the accepted tradition. 

We know that it was again Bes-em-heb, the mock- vizier, to whom 
Joseph owed the long-desired and in the result decisive meeting, even 
though the dwarf could not actually arrange for it but only prepare 
the ground. And the preparation lay in bringing it to pass that the 
young slave Osarsiph, heretofore lounging superfluous about, with 
but occasional occupation, was one fine day given a job as gardener 
in Potiphar’s garden. Not, of course, as head gardener, for the head 
gardener was a certain Khun-Anpu, son of Djedi, nicknamed Red- 
belly, because that part of his body was burnt by the heat and hung 
down like a setting sun over the apron round his middle. He was a 
man about the age of Mont-kaw, but lower in station, though possess- 
ing dignity and competence in his calling well-versed in the lore of 
plants, both for purposes of decoration and gam, and also on their 
medicinal side Thus he was not only forester, gardener, and florist 
but also apothecary and barber-surgeon, master of the arts of decoc- 
tions, draughts, salves, clysters, juices benign and malign, cataplasms 
and emetics, which he prepared at need for man and beast, though 
of men it was only the servants for whom he prescribed, since the 
masters had a severe professional physician from the temple of the 
god, — Khun-Anpu’s bald spot was red too, for he scorned to cover 
It, and wore a lotus blossom behind his ear, as the scribes did their 
pens Bunches of all sorts of herbs hung out of his apron, roots and 
shoots, which he snipped oS or dug out as he moved among his 
plants, shears, chisel, and a little saw hung from his waist and clanked 
as he went He was stout, with a red face screwed up m an expres- 
sion not at all unfriendly, his nose was knobby, his mouth, likewise 
wried, whether in satisfaction or the opposite one could not tell, was 
covered with irregular, unshaven hairs like little rootlets, they added 
to the earthy aspect of Red-belly’s blinking, sunburnt face His short 
forefinger, brownish-red and soil-encrusted, when he held it up to 
threaten some malingerer, looked like nothing so much as a freshly 
dug beet. 

Little Bes, then, had approached the gardener on the subject of 
the foreign slave. He had told him in a whisper that the stranger was 
gifted and skilled from childhood up in the knowledge of growing 
things, that before he was sold he used to tend his father’s olives in 
the wretched Retenu, and out of love for the fruit had quarrelled 
with his fellows because they had thrown stones at the trees and 
crushed the olives too roughly in the p^ess. Likewise had given the 
dwarf to understand that he had inherited a sort of charm, a lucky 
hand as it were, of twofold nature, from heaven above and from the 
earth beneath; which was just what a gardener needed and therefore 
Khun-Anpu might take the boy among his underlings as at present 
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he was a loss to the household, being idle It was dwarfish wisdom that 
spoke, and those who hearkened had never regretted it. 

Thus spoke the mock- vizier, having in mind Joseph’s desire to 
stand before the master and knowing that employ in the garden 
would give him the best opportunity. For like all the great of Egypt 
the fan-bearer loved his well-watered grounds, the like of which he 
hoped to possess and enjoy in the life after life At various times of 
day he would rest there or walk up and down, talking with the la- 
bourers if the mood took him Not only with Red-belly, their over- 
seer, but with the workers as well, hoers and water-carriers. On this 
circumstance the dwarf rested his hopes, and they were well founded 

Thus Joseph was put to work by Red-belly, and it was in the or- 
chard that he received employment, more precisely in the palm gar- 
den, which ran from south of the house to the edge of the pond, giv- 
ing place to vineyards on the east, near the court. But the palm garden 
was a vineyard too, festoons of vine hung between the tall feathered 
columns, with merely openings here and there that one might pass 
through The garlands were heavy with grapes, and the date-palms 
bore each year a crop of many hundreds of litres, the sight of their 
combined fruitfulness was a paradisial delight to the eye —no won- 
der, then, that Petepre loved his palm garden, with its basins of water 
sunk here and there in the ground, and often had a couch spread for 
him there, that he might listen at the same time to the breeze whis- 
pering in the crown of the palm trees and the voice of the reader or 
the scribe making a report at his side. 

Here then it was that the son of Jacob found employ, of a kind 
both evocative and painful, since it called up memories of a dear and 
now frightfully lost possession- the veil, the coat of many colours, 
his and his mother’s kuttonet passim Among its embroideries had 
been one he had noticed when for the first time he saw the shimmer- 
ing bridal garment draped over his father’s arms, in Jacob’s tent. It 
was a sacred tree, and on either side a bearded angel was fructifying 
It by touching it with the cone of the male flower. Joseph performed 
now the work of these two genu The date-palm is dioecious, and the 
task of pollinating the fruit-bearing trees with the pollen of those 
which produce pollen-sacs instead of blossoms with pistil and stigma 
is performed by the wind. However, man long ago took over the 
job and practised artificial pollination, cuttmg off the blossom of the 
non-fruit-bearing tree and bringing it into contact with the blossom 
of the fruitful ones. It was this which the genu of the veil had been 
doing to the sacred tree, and just this was Joseph now called on to 
perform Red-belly, son o? Djedi, head gardener to Potiphar, as- 
signed him to the task. 

He did so by reason of Joseph’s youth and the suppleness of his 
years. For it is a task not easy to perform, it takes agility in climb mg, 
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danng and a steady head to do the office of the wind With the help 
of a padded rope, encircling his body and the trunk of the palm, the 
climber with his wooden vessel or little basket must work himself up 
the pollen-bearing tree using what stumps and knots he can find for 
foothold, till he reach the crest, throwing up the rope each time from 
the height at which he had arrived, with the motion of a driver who 
gives his horses the reins Arrived at the top, he cuts off the panicles 
and puts them in his basket, then glides down the trunk. Then one 
after another he mounts the trunks of the fruit-bearmg trees and ev- 
erywhere puts the seed-bearing panicles to “ride” — that is, to hang 
down inside the ovary-bearmg flower-stalk, which will then produce 
the pale-yellow fruit, these can soon be picked and eaten, though the 
ones grown in the hot months Paophi and Hathyr are the really good 
ones 

Khun-Anpu with his earth-encrusted beet of a finger pointed out 
to Joseph the pollen-bearing trees, of which there were only a few, 
for a single one could pollinate some thirty of the fruit-bearmg kind. 
He gave him the rope, which was very stout and of the best quality, 
made not of hemp but of strands of reed thoroughly soaked and 
beaten. He supervised the tying of it round Joseph and the first tree, 
for he was responsible, should the master lose the price of the new 
slave by his falling and dashing out his bowels He soon saw that the 
lad was clever* he scarcely needed to be tied, but swarmed up the 
trunk in a way to put a squirrel to shame, and reaching the top per- 
formed the business with care and intelligence Khun soon left him 
to himself, promising other work in the garden and saying that he 
might in time become a proper gardener if he did well this work and 
produced early and abundant fruiting of the pollinated trees. 

Not only was Joseph ambitious for the credit of his God, but also 
he found pleasure in the skilled and daring operation. He performed 
It with great zeal, bent on surprising Khun by his quickness and thor- 
oughness — in general, indeed, this was the effect which Joseph sought 
to produce upon all men. He worked all day, and then another into 
the evening At sunset when beyond lotus-pond, city, and river the 
sky unfolded the almost unbearable splendour of its daily crimson 
and tulip red, he was alone m the garden among his trees, or rather 
in them, setting the last of his panicles to “ride” by the swiftly failing 
light He was sitting in the crown of a tall, swaying trunk dealing 
v^ath the fruit-bearmg blossoms when he heard whispering and foot- 
steps beneath him, and glancing down saw Beauty, the dwarf, look- 
ing like a mushroom from that height. The manikin waved with both 
arms and cupped his hands to his mouth. ^‘Osarsiph’” he loudly whis- 
pered “Osarsiph^ He is coming*” Then he vanished. 

Joseph hastened to leave his employ, and slid down the tree faster 
than be had climbed up. There, sure enough, Potiphar was approach- 
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ing from the pond, between the festoons of vine, with a little train. 
An erect white figure in the sunset glow, with Mont-kaw beside him 
a step to the rear, Dudu, the guardian of the jewel-house, and two 
scribes rather farther behind, with Bes-em-heb, who had stolen back 
to their side. 

‘‘Lo,” Joseph thought, with his gaze upon his lord, ‘"there he walks 
in the garden in the cool of the eve.” And when the group drew near 
he flung himself at the foot of his tree and laid his forehead to the 
ground, with his hands stretched toward the master, palms out. 

Petepre stopped and looked down at the arched backbone in his 
pathway His tram paused with him. 

"‘To your feet,” he said briskly but in a mild voice. Joseph with 
one swift motion obeyed. He stood close by the shaft of the palm, in 
humble posture, his hands crossed at his throat, his head bent. His 
heart was exceedingly ready and alert. It had come, he stood before 
Potiphar. Potiphar had stopped He must not move on too soon. Ev- 
erything depended on his staying What question would he ask^ One, 
it was to be hoped, which required an answer of some length. Joseph 
waited, his eyes cast down. 

“Are you of the household^” he heard the high crisp tones inquire. 

For the moment the opportunity afforded was small. Only by the 
manner and not the matter of the reply could he arrest the master’s 
attention and persuade him not to move on. Joseph murmured 

“The great master knows all I am the least and lowest of his slaves. 
He counts him happy who is even the least and lowest of his lord.” 

“Only fair,” he thought. “He surely will not go on yet. No, he 
must ask why I am here at this hour. And I must answer prettily ” 

“You are one of the gardeners^” the mild voice, after a brief si- 
lence, went on above his head. He replied 

“My lord knows and sees all, even as Re, who gave him. Of his 
gardeners I am the least.” 

To that the voice: 

“But why do you linger in the garden after the time of leaving, 
when your fellows do honour to the hour of rest and take their 
meaP” 

Joseph bowed his head still lower above his hands. 

“My lord presides over the hosts of Pharaoh, he is greatest among 
the great of the land,” he said appealingly “He is like Re, who rides 
across the heavens in his bark with his tram. He is the steersman of 
Egypt guiding the bark of state after his will. He is next to Thoth, 
who judges without distincljion of persons Bulwark of the poor, may 
his mercy fall upon me like to the satisfaction of the hungry. Like a 
garment to cover the naked may his forgiveness come upon me that 
I lingered at my work among his trees until the hour when he walks 
m the garden and was a stumbling to his path.” 
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Silence. Perhaps Petepre was exchanging glances with his compan- 
ions as they listened to this well-turned prayer, spoken in rather harsh 
pronunciation, indeed, but apt in phraseology and though formal yet 
not without a note of real sincerity. Joseph could not see whether 
Potiphar looked at his tram, but he hoped so and waited. His sharp 
ears seemed to catch a faint laugh as Potiphar replied 
“Zeal in olEce and industry at late hours call not forth the master’s 
wrath. You may breathe m peace. For it seems you love your task 
and are skilled in its performance^” 

Here Joseph thought best to lift his head and raise his eyes. Those 
deep, black Rachei-eyes met in their upward gaze the master’s mild 
and even sad ones, long-lashed, and brown like the doe’s, veiled with 
pride, yet good-humouredly searching, they looked into Joseph’s 
own. Potiphar stood there, tall and fat and most elegantly clad, his 
hand on the rest of his tall walkmg-stalf , a little way below the crys- 
tal knob on its end, pine-cone and fan he held in the other hand The 
bright-coloured faience of his necklace was in a pattern of flowers. 
Leather gaiters protected his shins, leather, papyrus, and bronze were 
the sandals he stood in, the points of which ran between his great and 
second toes His finely shaped head was bent as he listened, and from 
the top of the brow dangled a lotus flower. 

“How shall I not love the gardener’s art,” answered Joseph, “and 
be zealous therein, my lord, when it is pleasant in the eyes of gods 
and men, and the work of the hoe exceedeth in beauty that of the 
plough as well as many others if not the most^^ For it is an honour to 
the man, and many chosen ones practised it in ancient time. Was not 
Ishullanu gardener to a great god and found favour in the eyes of 
the daughter of Sm, and brought her daily blossoms and made her 
table smile^ I have heard of a child whom they exposed m a basket of 
rushes, but the stream bore him to Akki the water-carrier, who taught 
the boy the art of gardening, and to Sharuk-inu, the gardener, Ishtar 
gave her love and her kingdom. And another king, Urraimitti of Isin, 
changed places in jest, I have heard, with Ellil-bam his gardener and 
set him on his throne. And lo, then Ellil-bani sat there and himself 
remained king.” 

“Well, well,” said Petepre and cast another smiling glance at 
Mont-kaw, who was shaWng an embarrassed head. So were the 
scribes, and most of all Dudu, the dwarf. Only little Shepses-Bes 
wrinkled his face with delight. “But whence have you all these tales^^ 
Are you from Kardumash, then>” the courtier said, in Akkadian, 
meanmg Babylonia. ^ 

Joseph answered in the same tongue “It was there my mother 
bore me, my lord. But ’twas in the land of Zahi, in a vaEey of Canaan, 
that your slave grew up, among his father’s flocks.” 

“Ah^” was all he heard Petepre say. The master liked to speak 
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Babylonian, and a certain poetic timbre in the reply, vaguely like a 
quotation, particularly in the phrase “his father’s flocks,” arrested 
him — and embarrassed him at the same time. An aristocratic dread 
of evoking intimacy, of hearing things that did not concern him, 
conflicted with a curiosity already quite lively and a desire to hear 
more from these hps. 

“But you speak not badly,” he said, “the tongue of King Kadash- 
mansharbe.” And falhng back into Egypnan “Who taught you the 
fables’” 

“I read them, my lord, with my father’s oldest servant.” 

“So you can read, then’” asked Petepre, glad to express legitimate 
surprise and not wishing to hear more of the father and the eldest 
servant, or that the father had a servant at all. 

Joseph bowed his head, not merely inclmed it, but rather as though 
he admitted guilt. 

“And write’” 

The head went lower still. 

“What work was it,” the other asked after a moment’s hesitation, 


“which made you linger’” 

“I was putting the blossoms to nde, my lord.” 

“Ah' — and is that a male or female tree behind you’ ” 

“It is a fruit-bearmg one, my lord, it will bear. But whether one 
should call that male or female is uncertam — people disagree. In 
Egypt they call male the fruit-bearing tree. But I have spoken with 
folk of the isles of the sea, Alashia and Crete, and these call the fruit- 
bearing ones female and male the unfruitful which only bear pollen 
and are barren.” 


“This is a fruit-bearmg one, then,” the captain of the guard said 
shortly. “And how old is the tree’” he asked, smce such a conversa- 
tion could have but one purpose, an exammation into Joseph’s pro- 
ficiency. 

“It has blossomed for ten years, my lord,” he replied with a smile. 
He spoke with a certain enthusiasm, partly out of his quite genuine 
feelmg for trees, but also because it seemed useful “And it is seven- 
teen since its planting. In two or three years it will bear full crops and 
be at the height of its yield. Even now it bears close to two hundred 
bin of the best fruit every year, of great beauty and size and a fine 
amber colour. That is, of course, if it is pollinated by hand, in- 
stead of leaving it to the wmd. It is a tree glorious among your trees,” 
said he with a burst of enthusiasm, laying his hand on the slender 
shaft, “male in the pride of ^ts growth and strength, so that one feels 
inclined to call it so, as do the Egyptians, but on the other hand fe- 
male in Its fruitful yield, according to the speech of the people of the 
islands. In short it is a godlike tree, if your servant may unite in the 
word what is divided on the tongues of the peoples.” 
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‘‘So,” said Petepre teasingly, “you can talk of the nature of the di- 
vine as welP Do you worship trees at home^” 

“No, my lord. Under trees, perhaps, but no more We have rever- 
ent thoughts of trees, it is true, there is something sacred about them, 
and they say that they are older than the earth itself Your slave has 
heard of the tree of life, with power to produce all living things ShaR 
one call that all-creative power male or female^ Ptah’s artists at Menfe 
and Pharaoh’s here, who are fruitful of forms and fill the world with 
beautiful images is their power male or female, begetting or bearing, 
which produces their works^ We cannot tell, for the power is of 
both kinds, and the tree of life must have been hermaphrodite, two- 
sexed, as trees mostly are, and as Kheper is, the sun-beetle, who con- 
ceives himself Lo, the whole world is divided in twain, and we speak 
of male and female and cannot even agree in distinguishing between 
them, discussing whether the fruitful tree is male, or the barren But 
the bottom of the world and the tree of life are neither male nor fe- 
male, rather both in one. And what does that mean^ It means they 
are neither. Virgin are they, like the bearded goddess, and are father 
and mother at once to the thing they beget, for that they are above 
sex and their power of giving has naught to do with being torn in 
twain.” 

Potiphar was silent, supporting his towering figure on his beauti- 
ful staff and gazing on the ground in front of Joseph’s feet. He felt a 
warmth in his face, his breast, and all his limbs, a sort of dim stirring, 
it held him to the spot and would not let him go, and yet this man of 
the world knew not how to continue the conversation His aristo- 
cratic dread of intimacy had made him avoid the subject of the young 
slave’s personal life, now another sort of shyness seemed to bar this 
avenue as well He might have gone, and left the young foreigner 
standing by his tree, but that he could not do nor did he wish to He 
hesitated, and in the pause were heard the pompous accents of Dudu, 
the dwarf, spouse of Djeset, who took upon himself to say 

“Were it not better to proceed toward the house, my lord^ The 
fire of heaven pales and at any moment a chill may blow up from 
the desert, giving him without a coat a cold in the head.” 

To Dudu’s annoyance the fan-bearer heard him not at all. The 
warmth he felt closed his ears to the dwarf’s sensible warning. He 
said: 

“A thoughtful gardener are you indeed, O Canaanitish youth.” 
And returning to the word which had stamped itself on his mind he 
said: “Were they numerous, your fathejc’s flocks^” 

“Very numerous, my lord. The land could scarce bear them.” 
“Your father, then, was a man without care^” 

“Save his care for God, my lord, he knew none.” 

“What is the care for God?” 
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“It IS enlarged throughout the earth, my lord. With more or with 
less blessing and well-being it is cherished by all the world; but espe- 
cially was It from old time laid upon my people, so that my father, a 
king of his flocks, was also known as a prince of God.” 

“A king and a prince, you call him^ Then you lived in great well- 
being in the days of your childhood^” 

“Your servant,” answered Joseph, “may say that he anointed him- 
self with the oil of gladness in his childhood and lived as of high 
rank For the father loved him more than his brethren and made him 
rich with the gifts of his love. He gave to him a sacred garment 
where were woven many of the great lights and signs, A dissembling 
garment it was and a coat of reversion, handed down from the moth- 
er’s side, and he wore it in her place. But it was tom from him by 
the fang of envy.” 

Potiphar had not the impression that he was lying. The youth’s eye 
gazed into the past, the earnestness of his words spoke for him. There 
was a certain hesitation and vagueness which might be ascribed to 
his foreign tongue, and the details he gave were convincing. 

“How then did you come — ” the other began to ask. He wanted 
to put the question delicately, and began agam. “How did your pres- 
ent then grow out of your past^^” 

“I died the death of my life,” answered Joseph, “and a new one 
was vouchsafed me in your service, my lord Shall I weary your ear 
with the circumstance of my story and the stages of it^^ I must call 
myself a man of sorrow and joy. For the favourite was driven into the 
desert, into misery, he was stolen and sold again. He drank deep of 
suffering after his ]oy Grief was his bread For his brethren hated 
him and in their hate they laid snares about his steps They dug a 
grave before his feet and thrust his life into the pit so that darkness 
became his dwelling.” 

“Do you speak of yourself?” 

“Of the least of your servants, my lord. Three days he lay in bonds 
to the lower world, so that truly he stank, for he had fouled himself 
like a sheep with his own filth. Then came travellers with souls of 
mildness; they raised him forth in the goodness of their hearts and 
freed him from the maw of death. They stilled with milk the new- 
born and gave him a garment for his nakedness But after that they 
brought him before your house, O Akki, great water-carrier, and 
you made him to be your gardener in the goodness of your heart and 
to be a helper of the wind among your trees, so that his second birth 
may be called as strange as^his first.” 

“What of his first?” 

“Your servant hath blundered with .his tongue. My mouth had no 
will to speak what it spoke.” 

“But you said your birth was strange.” 
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“It escaped me, great lord, as I spoke before you It was virgin.” 

“How can that be^” 

“Lovely was my mother,” Joseph said, “and Hathor had sealed her 
with the kiss of loveliness. But her body was closed for long years 
so that she despaired of her motherhood and no man could expect to 
see her lovelmess bear fruit. But after twelve years she conceived and 
bore, with unnatural pains, what time the sign of the Virgin rose in 
the east.” 

“Do you call that a virgin birth^” 

“No, my lord, if it displease you.” 

“One cannot call it a virgin birth only because your mother bore 
you in the sign of the Virgin.” 

“Not therefore alone, my lord. One must consider further circum- 
stances, the stamp of loveliness upon her brow, and that for so many 
years the womb of God’s handmaid was closed. All this together 
with the sign of the Virgin makes it up.” 

“But there is no virgin birth.” 

“No, lord, as you say it.” 

“Or is there, in your way of thinking^” 

“Many thousand times, my lord,” said Joseph joyously. “Many 
thousand times it comes to pass in the world, which is sundered in 
sex, and the universe is full of begetting and giving birth that is ex- 
alted high above sex. Does not a moonbeam bless the body of the 
cow awaiting the bull and she bears HapP Does not old wisdom 
teach us that the bee is created out of the leaves of the trees^ Then 
there are the trees, themselves the care of your servant, and their 
mystery, wherein creation plays her game with sex, putting it to- 
gether into one, and dividing it among them according to her whim, 
and in one case one way and another, so that no one knows name 
and order of their sex, or if it is actually one, and the peoples dis- 
agree. For often it happens not at all through the sex that they prop- 
agate, but outside of it* not by pollination or conception but by 
shoots or runners or because tney were planted, and the gardener 
sets out shots but not kernels of the palm, that he may know whether 
he is growing a fruit-bearing or a barren one. But if they are propa- 
gated by their sex, then sometimes pollen and conception are put to- 
gether m their blossoms and sometimes divided among the blossoms 
of the same tree, but sometimes also among different trees in the gar- 
den, the fruitful and unfruitful, and it is the business of the wind to 
carry the seed of the pollen trees to those of the conception. But 
when one considers, is it thus truly a begetting and a conceiving in 
sex> Is not that which the wind does, already quite like the begetting 
of the moonbeam upon the cow — already a middle stage or transi- 
tion to a higher kind of begetting and a virgin birth?” 

“It is not the wind that b^egets,” Potiphar said. 
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“Say not so, O my lord, in your greatness^ Often, so I have heard, 
the sweet breath of Zephyr visits the birds, before the close time is 
at hand. For it is the breath of God’s spirit, and the wind is spirit; 
and as Ptah’s sculptors fill the world with beautiful forms, and no 
one can tell whether their activity is to be called male or female, be- 
cause It IS both and neither, or in other words is virgin-fruitful — so 
too IS the world full of fructifying and bringing forth without sex, 
from the fructification of the breath of God. The father and creator 
of the world is God. He creates all living things, not because they 
are brought forth from seed, but the unbegotten in other ways lays 
a source of fruitfulness within matter, which changes it and alters it 
into the manifold. For all the manifold shapes of things were first 
present in the thoughts of God, and the word, borne by the breath 
of God, IS their begetter.” 

It was a Strange scene, one never before enacted in the Egyptian’s 
house or court Potiphar stood leaning on his staff and listemng On 
his fine features the expression of tolerant irony which they habitu- 
ally sought to wear struggled with a gratification strong enough that 
it might be called ]oy or even happiness. It was in fact so strong that 
one may scarcely speak of its struggling with the irony, since joy ob- 
viously took the upper hand. Beside him stood Mont-kaw with the 
little wedge-shaped beard, steward of the house, staring with his little 
inflamed eyes with the great puffy tear-sacs underneath; incredulous, 
dazed, grateful, and with appreciation which was nearer to wonder, 
he looked into the face of this bought slave, this lad, who was doing 
something which love had taught himself to do for their noble mas- 
ter, and in a higher, finer, and far more effective way. — Then behind 
him was Dudu, spouse of Djeset, most seif-righteously enraged, be- 
cause the master had been deaf to his warmng, and prevented from en- 
tering fresh objection and interrupting the interview by Potiphar’s 
complete absorption in Joseph’s words. The puppy was obvi- 
ously cutting a good figure, and the dwarf proportionately disadvan- 
taged It seemed to him that the things the slave was saying — shame- 
less, really not allowable things, which Potiphar was drinking m as 
though they were the water of life — detracted in some way from 
his own dignity and were calculated to weaken it and his influence 
over certain of the small and certain of the great. As for the small, 
there was Beauty, the midget, his face wrinkled with delight at his 
favourite’s success, fairly swollen with satisfaction because the lad 
had known how to improve his chance and prove that he had a right 
to It. Then there were the two scribes, to whom nothing of the kind 
had ever happened before in their lives, and who had ceased to smile, 
instructed by diligent study of their master’s face and that of Mont- 
kaw, as well as by their own impressions of what they had heard And 
beside his tree, before this group of listeners, stood Joseph, a smile on 
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his lips, and perorated most enchantmgly. He had long since aban- 
doned the humble posture which at first had constrained him, and 
stood m easy grace, accompanying with pleasing and eloquent ges- 
ture the words which flowed unsought from his lips, as with blithe 
seriousness he discoursed upon the higher procreation and the fruit- 
ful power of the breath of God In the gathering twilight, among 
the columns of this temple grove he stood there, not unlike an eager 
child, in whom God speaks to His own glory, loosening his tongue 
that It may give forth doctrine to the amazement of the doctors 
'‘There is but one God” ~ so he went joyously on — “but of god- 
likeness there is much in the world, and of the virtue of giving which 
IS neither male nor female but lifted above sex and has naught to do 
with dismemberment. Let me, O lord, as I stand before thee, sing 
with lively tongue of that giving virtue. For mine eyes were opened 
in a dream and I saw as it were a great and blessed house, in a far land, 
its courts abounding m weal, with buildings, gardens, granaries, and 
shops, men and cattle in number like the sands of the sea. There thrift 
and prosperity ruled, sowing and reaping came to pass, the oil-mills 
rested not, wine gushed from the vats and the presses, rich milk from 
the udders of kine, with golden sweetness from the honeycomb But 
by whom did all this move in its appointed ways, and who was the 
source of this well-being^ Ah, it came to pass through its master and 
head, and through him who owned it. For all went at his beck and 
nod, and all was moved by the breath of his nostrils. He said to one: 
Go’ and he went, and to another Do this’ and it was done. And with- 
out him would have been no life, but all would have withered and 
perished From his fullness all fed, his manservants and maidservants, 
and praised his name. Father and mother was he to the house and to 
all the estate, for the glance of his eye was like the moonbeam which 
fructified the cow and it gave birth to the god, and the breath of his 
mouth like the wind that bears the pollen from tree to tree, and out 
of the lap of his presentness gushed all beginning and prospering, as 
the golden honey gushes from the honeycomb. Thus dreamed I, far 
from here, of that virtue of giving so that I perceived that there is a 
fruitfulness and a begetting which is not earthly after manner or sex 
and not of the flesh but of the spirit and of God Lo, the people dis- 
pute whether the fruit-bearing tree or the pollen-bearing one be male, 
and they agree not And the reason therefor is that the Word is spirit 
and in the spirit things contend. I saw a man — frightful was he to 
you, O my lord, splendid in his might and terrible in the strength of 
the flesh, a giant and a son of Enak, and h^s soul was of neat’s-leather. 
Then went he out against lions, smote the wild ox, the crocodile and 
rhinoceros, and laid them all low. And they asked him. ‘Have you no 
fear>’ and he answered and said: ‘What is fear?’ For he knew it not. 
But another child of man saw I in the world, tender of soul as m flesh. 
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and he was afraid. Then he took shield and spear and spoke* ^Come 
on, my fear’’ And smote the lion, the wild ox, the crocodile, and the 
rhinoceros Would you now, my lord, try your servant and think to 
ask him which of these men one should call by the name of man be- 
fore the other — it might be that God would put His answer in my 
mouth.” 

Potiphar stood leaning on his staff, so that he stooped a little He 
felt a pleasant warmth m his head and limbs. Such a sense of well- 
being, It IS said, came to those visited by a god in the guise of a way- 
farer or beggar or some acquaintance or relative, and they held speech 
together. For it was by this they knew him or at least received happy 
intuition The peculiar sense of well-being which streamed through 
them was a sign that he with whom they spoke might indeed be a 
wayfarer or beggar, a friend or relation, a fact to be taken account 
of by their sober sense and treated accordingly, but yet — consider- 
ing that peculiar sense of well-being — to be thought of at the same 
time in the light of other and far-reaching possibilities That all things 
may coincide in time is of their very nature and essence, realities 
wear each other as disguises, the beggar is not less a beggar because 
a god has put him on. Is not the river a god, in the shape of a bull or 
of a wreath-crowned man-woman with one breast of each sex, did 
It not make the land and does it not nourish it^ Which does not for- 
bid one to hold a common-sense attitude toward the water of the 
river, impersonal as itself, to drink it, to ride on it, to wash one’s 
clothes in its stream. And only the sense of well-being as one drinks 
and bathes may suggest a higher point of view. The border-lme be- 
tween the earthly and the heavenly is fluid, and one need only fix 
one’s eye upon a phenomenon for it to break up m diplopy. Again^ 
there are stages and pre-stages of the divine half-gods, transitional 
existences, intimations. In the things which the youth by his tree had 
uttered about his previous life, much was familiar, much teasingly 
allusive and monitory, much might be taken in a literary light. Even 
so It was hard to say how far it rested upon assimilation and deliber- 
ate arrangement and how much upon objective elements* traits which 
characterized the life of beneficent presences, beings by nature deific, 
consoling, saving and redeeming. The young gardener knew these 
traits, he had made them spiritually his own and knew how to bring 
his personal promptings in life into harmony with them. That might 
be an effect of his allusive intelligence; but Potiphar’s striking sense 
of well-being spoke for the fact that the things themselves bore it 
out He said* 

“I have tried you already, my friend, and you have stood the test 
not badly. Of course there can be no talk of virgin birth,” he added, 
in a pleasantly instructive and admonitory tone, “simply because your 
birth was in the sign of the Virgin. That you can well see.” He said 
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this out of a sound sense of the practical side of things, and, as it 
were, not to let the god know that he knew him. “Go now,’^ said he, 
“and take your rest with your fellows, and with tomorrow’s sun take 
up your work again among my trees.” With that he turned away, 
smiling and red of face, but after two paces brought his tram to a 
halt again and instead of turning back beckoned Joseph to his side. 

“What is your name^” he asked. He had forgotten to do so before. 

Not until after a pause, which could not have been for reflection, 
Joseph, looking up gravely, replied* 

“Osarsiph.” 

“Good,” responded the fan-bearer, short and crisp, and hastened 
his steps. Crisp too were his words (Bes the dwarf heard and reported 
them to Joseph before an hour was out) when he told his steward 
Mont-kaw as they went: 

“That IS an exceptionally clever slave there. Certainly the trees are 
in good hands with him. But you will scarcely be able to keep him at 
such work for long.” 

“You have spoken,” answered Mont-kaw, and knew what he had 
to do. 


JOSEPH MAKES A PACT 

Not idly have I introduced this conversation, of which elsewhere we 
have no record, word for word, with all its ins and outs, just as it came 
to pass. For it was the point of departure for Joseph’s career in Poti- 
phar’s house, its immediate sequel was that the Egyptian took him for 
his body-servant, and later set him over his house that he might put 
all that he had into his hands. The news of it has ridden us swiftly 
into the heart of the seven years which raised the son of Jacob to new 
heights before casting him down to a new death. For in this test 
which he had passed he showed his understanding of the painful se- 
cret of the blessmg-house whereinto he had been sold- the need for 
mutual forbearance, tact, and flattering service to uphold its hollow 
digmty. And not only had he shown his understanding, but also his 
ability to perform the needed service better and more skilfully than 
anyone else. 

Such was in particular the experience of Mont-kaw, who found 
himself so far outrun by Joseph’s incredible skill in his loyal endeav- 
ours for the health of their noble master’s soul. I would expressly 
add, to the honour of the steward’s good heart and to point the differ- 
ence between love and flattery, that he felt no pang of jealousy, but 
only joy. Indeed, it did not need the master’s hint to decide him. after 
the encounter in the garden, to raise the slave at once out of the ob- 
scurity of his lowly state and put him in the way of higher testing. 
Long since, we knew that what had held the steward back was secret 
shame at those thoughts which had crossed his mind when Joseph 
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Stood before him with the roll — thoughts like to those which stirred 
in Potiphar during the talk in the garden. 

Hardly had the next day’s sun seen Joseph after his morning meal 
at work in the garden as Khun-Anpu’s underling and helper to the 
wind, when Mont-kaw summoned him to come before him and an- 
nounced decided changes in his employ He found it good to say that 
these were overdue, and even in a sort to chide Joseph for the delay. 
How strange men are, and how they will twist the facts in their 
minds ^ The steward was pleased to be gruff, making announcement 
of his subordinate’s good fortune in the odd form of a reproach, as 
though he had been guilty of hngering out by his own acts an un- 
tenable situation. 

He received the Hebrew slave in that part of the court which lay 
near the stables, between the women’s house, the kitchens, and the 
servants’ quarters. 

“Ah, there you are,” said he, as Joseph saluted. “Well that at least 
you come when you are called Do you think it can go on like this 
for ever and you can play about in tree-tops to your days’ end> You 
think falsely, let me tell you But now we shall string the lute with 
other strings, for your days of idleness are over You are to come into 
the house for service, with no more ado. wait upon the masters in 
the dining-room, hand the dishes, and stand behind the chair of Phar- 
aoh’s friend You will not be asked if it likes you. Long enough you 
have played the laggard and run from the higher service. And your 
looks^ Full of bark and dirt from the garden are your skin and linen. 
Go cleanse yourself. Get a silver apron from the stores for your wait- 
er’s service, and for your hair a fitting garland from the gardeners. 
Or how else then did you think to stand behind Potiphar’s chair 

“I did not think to stand there,” Joseph rephed, very low. 

“It goes not after your thinking. And adjust your thoughts further 
to this after the meal you shall read aloud from the book-rolls to 
the master, for he will try you, before he sleeps, m the northern 
columned hall, where it is cool. Can you acquit yourself^” 

“Thoth will aid me,” Joseph made bold to answer, trusting in the 
indulgence of Him who had snatched him away to the land of Egypt, 
and speaking as Egyptians speak. “But who is it who may read unto 
the master tdl now^” he added. 

“Who till now!^ Amenemuia it was, scholar of the book-house. 
Why would you know^^” 

“Because for the sake of the Hidden One I would step before no 
one’s steps nor injure any jpan’s boundary-stone by taking away his 
office, which is his pride ” 

Mont-kaw was most pleasantly impressed by this unexpected 
thoughtfulness. Since yesterday — and perhaps before — he had a clear 
idea that the capacity and calling of this young man to rival others 
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for office in the house went further than perhaps even he himself 
suspected, further than to the office and person of Amenemuia the 
reader — and much further still. Thus he was pleased with Joseph’s 
delicacy, quite apart from the fact that he belonged to those Reuben- 
natures which find their joy and the dignity of their souls m being 
“fair and just”, in other words, take pleasure in reconciling their own 
view with those of the higher powers, even if that involve their own 
dismissal. Mont-kaw was this kind of man and acted accordingly, 
perhaps because he was not quite well and often troubled with his 
kidneys. But I repeat that Joseph’s tact gratified him What he said 
was, 

“You are full of consideration in your relations with men But let 
Amenemuia’s honour and promotion be his affair and mine For such 
consideration is but another name for meddlesomeness You hear.” 

“Has the most exalted commanded it>” 

“What the overseer commands is a command. And what did I com- 
mand this minute^” 

“To go and cleanse myself.” 

“Then doit” 

Joseph bowed low and retreated backwards 

“Osarsiph!” said the steward in a gentler voice and Joseph re- 
turned. 

Mont-kaw put his hand on his shoulder. 

“Do you love the master^^” he asked, and his small eyes with the 
large tear-ducts beneath them looked searchingly into Joseph’s face. 

The question was strangely moving, and fraught with memories 
familiar to Joseph’s thoughts since childhood Just so had Jacob 
asked, drawing his favourite to his knee, with just such painful 
searching had the brown eyes with the pouches beneath them looked 
into the face of the child. Involuntarily he answered in the formula 
which is the right reply to this ever recurring question, and the giv- 
ing of which did no offence to its inner nature- 

“With my whole soul, with my whole heart, with my whole mind.” 

The steward nodded his satisfaction, just as Jacob had done 

“That IS right,” said he “He is good and great. Yesterday in the 
date orchard you spoke commendably before him — as not every- 
body could have done I saw well that you can do more than say 
good-night. There were errors in it, as when you spoke of a virgin 
birth, only for that it occurred in the sign of the Virgin — but one 
may forgive the errors of youth. The gods gave you subtle thoughts 
and loosened your tongue to utter therr>; so that they wreathe and 
wind as in a dance. The master had his good pleasure therein and you 
are to stand behind his chair. But also you shall be with me in my 
comings and gomgs as my pupil and apprentice, that you may gam 
insight m house and court and field, the business and supplies, and 
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shall in time be my assistant, for I have much trouble in the world 
and very often am not too well Are you satisfied^” 

“If I am certain to take no one’s place behind the master’s chair and 
at your side,” Joseph said, “then truly am I glad and thankful, if also 
not without a slight timidity. For between ourselves who am I, and 
what can I do^ My father, who was king of his flocks, had me taught 
to write and speak, but in other wise I might anoint myself with the 
oil of gladness, and I know no trade, neither cobblmg nor paper- 
making nor pot-throwing. How then shall I dare to go amongst those 
who sit and know their task, one this, the other that, and I take upon 
myself the overseemg of them^” 

“Think you that I can make shoes and paper^*” asked Mont-kaw. 
“Or pots, or chairs and cofiins^ It is not needful nor would anyone 
ask it, least of all those who can. For I am of different birth from 
theirs and from another stock, with a head for the general, and thus 
I have become overseer The workmen in their shops inquire not 
what you can do, but rather who you are, that is another sort of 
ability, and made for overseeing. Who can speak before the lord as 
you can do, and rhyme your subtle thoughts to subtle words, shall 
not sit stooped over detail, but walk abroad at my side. For in the 
word and not in the hand is command and oversight. Have you some- 
thing to object or carp at in my opinions^” 

“No, great steward. I agree and am grateful ” 

“That is the word, Osarsiph* And it shall be a word between me 
and you, the old man and the young, that we shall understand each 
other in our service and in our love of our master the noble Petepre, 
Pharaoh’s captain of the guard, and make a pact between us for his 
service, which each shall hold to the end of his life, so the death of 
the elder shall not dissolve the bond; but the other shall keep it over 
his grave, as his successor and son, who portects and justifies his father 
in that he protects and justifies the noble master in bond with the 
dead Can you see that and does it please you^^ Or does it seem fanci- 
ful and strange^” 

“By no means, my master and overseer,” Joseph replied. “Your 
words are after my mind and understanding; for long have I under- 
stood such a bond, which one makes with the master as with one an- 
other in his service, and I could not tell what were more familiar in. 
mine eyes and less strange. By my father’s head and Pharaoh’s life,, 
I am yours.” 

He who had bought him kept still one hand upon the lad’s shoulder 
and now with his other toojf both of Joseph’s in his 
“Good,” said he, “Good, Osarsiph, Go then and cleanse yourself 
for the personal and the reading service of the master. But when he 
has done with you, come to me that I may teach you to know the 
economy of the house and to oversee it.” 



Chapter V 

THE MAN OF THE BLESSING 

JOSEPH IS READER AND BODY-SERVANT 

We know the behaviour of servants, the smiling and casting down 
of eyes, when one of their number, least and least-considered among 
them, IS with apparent favouritism lifted up beyond their ken. They 
smile, look at each other and then down, are disconcerted, envious, 
spiteful, yet on the other hand cautious and apparently acquiescing 
with enthusiasm in the whim of the ruling powers These looks, these 
smiles Joseph now encountered every day, for the first time on that 
morning in the garden when he was sent for to Mont-kaw — he, the 
climber of trees — and always after that. For this was the beginning, 
and his head was now lifted up in manifold ways He became Poti- 
phar’s personal servant, his master gradually put all that he had into 
the Hebrew’s hand, just as we are told, and all that was prepared for, 
and the germ of it lay, in the words of Mont-kaw and the pact he 
made, was implicit in it as is the slow-growing tree in the seed, need- 
ing but time for its unfolding and fulfilment. 

Joseph, then, received the wreath and the silver apron which 
formed the livery of the dming-room servants — and which, it need 
hardly be said, became him to a marvel. For so must they look who 
might wait upon Petepre and his family at table; but this son of a 
lovely mother stood out among them of course, by reason of a su- 
perior brilliance which was not mere charm, rather a union of physi- 
cal and spiritual parts in which both were enhanced. 

He was given his place behind Petepre’s chair on the dais, or rather 
at first beside the stone platform opposite, along the narrow side of 
the room, where the wall was covered with flags and a bronze jug and 
beaker were set. For when the illustrious family entered for their 
meal, from the northern or the western hall, they mounted this plat- 
form and water was poured over their hai?ds. It was Joseph’s part to 
pour the water over Potiphar’s small white hands, which were orna- 
mented with seal and scarab rings, and to hand him the scented napkin 
to dry them. While Potiphar did this, Joseph had to hasten with swift 
foot across the matted floor with its bright embroidered runners to the 
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dais where the chairs were placed* those for the exalted parents from 
the upper storey as well as for their son and the mistress Mut-em-enet. 
Behind Potiphar’s chair he stood, and served the latter with viands 
handed him by other silver-clad waiters He did not run to and fro 
to fetch or take the platters, but others gave him and he offered to 
Pharaoh’s friend, who thus received from his hand all that he ate and 
drank. 

The dining-room was high and bright, although the light came not 
from outdoors but through the adjoining rooms, particularly through 
the seven doors of the western outer hall and the windows above 
them, which were of fine open-worked stone slabs But the walls were 
very white and gave back the light, painted friezes ran round them 
under the ceiling, which was also white and crossed by many sky- 
blue beams, supported by wooden columns painted blue, with round 
white bases and bright-coloured capitals. These sky-blue columns 
were a delightful decoration, and delightfully decorative, full of gai- 
ety and abundant ornament was everything else as well, in this room 
where Potiphar daily ate his meals. The dimng-chairs were ebony 
and ivory, adorned with lions’ heads and filled with embroidered 
down cushions Along the wall stood lamp-stands and incense-tripods 
in elegant shapes, standing basins, ointment-jars and broad-handled 
wme-jars in holders, wreathed with flowers, these and all the other 
appurtenances of the dining-room glittered and gleamed. In the 
centre of the room stood a capacious buflFet, piled high, like 
Amun’s sacrificial table, with food — far more than the exalted fam- 
ily could possibly consume — which was handed to the waiters by 
servants in attendance roast goose, roast duck, joints of beef, loaves 
of bread and cake, vegetables, and lavish display of melons, cucum- 
bers and Syrian fruits. Amid the eatables towered a costly centre- 
piece, a New Year’s present from Pharaoh to Petepre, in the shape of 
a little gold temple standing among exotic trees with apes clambering 
in their branches. 

A hush prevailed in the hall when the family sat at table. The serv- 
ants’ bare soles were inaudible on the matted floors, and the speech 
of Petepre and his kin was infrequent and soft-voiced from mutual 
respect They bent tactfuUy toward each other, and m the pauses be- 
tween courses held to each other’s noses a lotus flower, or some dainty 
morsel to each other’s mouths. Their mutual gentleness was exquisite, 
It was almost painful. The chairs were placed by twos, with free space 
between, Petepre sat with his mother, and the lady Mut beside old 
Huia When Joseph had firiSt seen his mistress as she swayed past him 
in her carrying-chair, she had worn her own hair, in locks hke a 
poodle’s, thick-dusted with gold. But often she wore a wig, of blue, 
blond, or brown hair coming down far on her shoulders, made into 
tight little rings and set with corkscrew curls underneath. Atop was 
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a close-fitting wreath. The wig was shaped rather like the head-cloth 
of a sphinx, it came out in a heart-shaped curve over the white fore- 
head, and a few strands or tufts, with which she sometimes toyed, 
hung down on either side over the cheeks, making a singular frame to 
that singular face, in which the eyes were at war with the mouth, 
they being slow in movement, sombre and stem, while the mouth was 
sinuous as a serpent, the comers of it chiselled very deep The bare 
white arms were notable near as far, as they moved among the dishes, 
modelled and polished as by the hand of one of Ptah’s artists, one 
might well call them divine. 

Pharaoh’s friend took much food into his shapely mouth — after 
all, he had to nourish a mountain of a man And many times during 
the meal the beaker had to be replenished from the long-necked jug. 
Probably the wine was cordial to his self-esteem and made him believe 
that despite Hor-em-heb he himself was a real and actual captain of 
the guard. But the mistress — about whom hovered a slender and 
decorative female slave, in flowing spider-web garb, so thin that she 
was as good as naked, and it was well that Jacob the father could not 
see her — Mut-em-enet, that is, displayed but small appetite and 
seemed to sit there because it was the thing to do. She took a single 
bite, idly, hardly opening her mouth, into the breast of a roast duck, 
then tossed it into the basin. The exalted parents, waited on by their 
silly little maids, for they tolerated no adult attendance, only picked 
and poked at their food, they too seemed to sit there as at a ceremony, 
for a mouthful or two of bread and vegetable sufficed them, particu- 
larly old Huia, who had to be careful lest his stomach revolt and 
throw him into a cold sweat. Bes-em-heb, the unmarried dwarf, sat 
sometimes and munched on the step of the dais, at the masters’ feet; 
though actually he took his meal at a sort of officials’ table, with 
Mont-kaw himself, Dudu, warder of the jewel-house, Red-belly, the 
head gardener, and a few of the scribes, in other words, the upper 
staff of the house. Joseph, called Osarsiph, the Shabirite slave, was 
soon to join them. At times the mock-vizier, in his crumpled finery, 
would perform comic dances round the great centre buffet. In a 
corner there cowered nearly always an old harp-player, touching the 
strings with warped and withered fingers and murmuring rhapsodical 
incoherent songs. He was bhnd, as befits a bard, and could soothsay 
a little, though but haltingly and unclear. 

Such was the daily scene. But often too the chamberlain was with 
Pharaoh in the palace of Merimat, across the river, or attending the 
god in the royal bark up or down stre^im to inspect quarries and 
mines, estates and waterworks. On such days no dinner was served, 
the blue salon was empty. But when the master was present and with 
many mamfestations of mutual fine f eehng the meal had come to an 
end, the exalted parents betook themselves to their upper storey, and 
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their daughter-in-law the moon-nun retired to rest in her own apart- 
ment, in the master’s dwelling, separated from her consort’s by the 
great columned northern hall, or went under escort in her lion-chair 
to the women’s house. Then Joseph followed Potiphar into one of 
the adjoining halls, spacious airy rooms with paintings along three of 
their walls and the fourth side open save for supporting columns: 
either the northern, extending in front of the dining- and reception- 
rooms, or the western, which was still better, because it looked out on 
the garden, the trees, and the little summerhouse on the mound. The 
former, however, had the advantage of giving the master an eye upon 
the court, the storehouses, and the stables. Besides, it was cooler there. 

In both rooms were many splendid thmgs, regarded by Joseph with 
the mixture of admiration and contempt which he kept for the mam- 
festations of high civilization in this land whither he had been 
snatched They were presents, tokens of Pharaoh’s regard for his 
chamberlain and titular head of his tioops, like the exquisite little 
gold temple in the dining-room They were hung on the walls or dis- 
posed on chests and shelves statuettes in silver and gold, ivory and 
ebony, of the royal donor Neb-mat-Re-Amenhotpe, a fat, thickset 
man, in various costumes, crowns and head-dresses, bronze sphinxes 
likewise representing the god, all sorts of statues of animals — a herd 
of running elephants carved in ivory, squatting apes, a gazelle with 
a flower in its mouth, costly vessels, mirrors, fans, and whips But 
above all there were weapons, in large number and variety: axes and 
daggers, scale armour, and shields covered with hide, bows and ar- 
rows and bronze sickle-shaped swords. It was strange that Pharaoh, 
who though the successor of warriors was in his own person no man 
of battles but a builder and prince of peace, should have showered 
such profusion of war-like implements upon a favourite — and that 
favourite, that Reuben-tower of a man, himself not at all constituted 
to let the blood of rubber-eaters and sand-dwellers 

Among the furnishings of the hall were handsome decorated book- 
cases. Petepre stretched his bulk upon a light day-bed, which looked 
more fragile than ever beneath his weight, while Joseph went up to 
the shelves to read out the titles to his master. Should he unroll the 
adventures of the shipwrecked sailor upon the island of the serpent 
or the tale of King Khufu and that Djedi who could put a head back 
on after it had been cut off; or the true and appositCvStory of the con- 
quest of the city of Joppa by the stratagem of Thuti, the great general 
of His Majesty Men-Kheper-Re-Thutmose III, who had five hundred 
soldiers carried into the tpwn in sacks and baskets, the fairy-tale of 
the king’s son to whom Hathor prophesied that he would come to his 
death by means of a crocodile, a serpent, or a dog — what would the 
master prefer^^ The choice was large. Petepre had a varied library 
arranged in the cases of the two halk; consisting in part of lively and 
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amusing fables and conceits like the “Fight of the Cats and the 
Geese”, in part of stimulating dialectic like the polemic between the 
scribes Hon and Amenemone, texts and tracts in religion and magic 
in obscure and artificial language, lists of kings from the times of 
the gods down to the foreign rule of the shepherd kings, with dates 
and reigns of each son of the sun, and annals of remarkable historical 
events such as important jubilees and extraordinary tax-collections. 
He possessed the “Book of Atmen,” the book “Of That which is in 
the Underworld,” the book “May the Name Flourish,” and a learned 
topography of the Beyond. 

Potiphar knew all his books. When he listened to reading, it was to 
hear again the well known — as one listens to music. Such an attitude 
toward his choice was the more natural because m the great majority 
of these writings the interest lay very little in the matter or the story 
and very much in the charm of style, the choiceness and elegance of 
the phrasing. Joseph read, with his feet drawn up under him or stand- 
ing at a sort of liturgical reading-desk. He read capitally, was fluent, 
exact, unaffected, moderately dramatic, with such natural command 
of words that the most involved literary style had a happy conversa- 
tional ease. Literally he read himself into the heart of his listener; and 
when we seek to understand his swift rise in the Egyptian’s favour 
we must by no means leave out of account these reading hours. 

Moreover Potiphar often dozed off early in the hour, lulled by the 
measured, agreeable voice, the level, practised tone. And often he 
interrupted with lively interest, corrected Joseph’s pronunciation, 
called attention to the excellence of a rhetorical flourish, criticized 
what he had heard, or if the meamng were obscure, discussed it with 
Joseph and was much taken with the lad’s penetration and expository 
gift. His personal feeling for certain literary products came out by 
degrees, for instance a preference for the “Dispute with His Soul of 
a Man who is Tired of Life ” This as time went on he had read to him 
over and over; in yearning, rhythmical accents death was compared 
to many fine and good things- the recovery from sore illness, the 
scent of myrrh and lotus blossoms, to a seat under shelter of a sail 
on a windy day, with a cool drink on the shore, a “way in the ram,” 
the homecoming of a sailor in a ship of war, the return to house and 
home after long imprisonment — and many other things devoutly 
wished for. Like all these, said the poet, was death to him And Poti- 
phar hearkened to the words as they were shaped by Joseph’s lips, as 
one hearkens to music as familiar as loved. 

Another piece of hterature which enchanted him, so that he must 
hear it over and over from Joseph’s mouth, was the sinister and 
frightful prophecy of encroachmg disorder in the two lands, ending 
in complete anarchy, an awful reversal of the order of things, when 
the rich should be poor and the poor rich, when the temples should 
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be desolated and the service of the gods utterly neglected It was un- 
clear why Petepre liked to hear this account. Perhaps only for the 
shudder which he might enjoy while reflecting that the rich were 
still rich and the poor still poor, and that they would remain so if one 
avoided disorder and sacrificed to the gods "He expressed himself on 
the poem as little as he did on the “Dispute with His Soul” or the so- 
called “Songs of Rejoicing,” upon whose honeyed words and love- 
lorn lamentmgs he preserved silence. These romances told of the joys 
and sorrows of a poor little fowler maid who went mad for love of 
a youth, cooing after him and longing that she might be his wife and 
his arm for evermore lie in hers In honeyed tones he mourned that 
he came to her not by night so that she was as one lying in her grave, 
for in him alone was healing and life. And it was all a mistake; for he 
too lay in his bed and mocked the doctor’s skill with his sickness, 
which was but love. But then she found him upon his bed and no 
longer did they grieve each other’s hearts but made each other the 
first people in the world, roving hand in hand hot-cheeked through 
the flowery garden of their joy. From time to time Petepre had these 
cooings read aloud. His features never moved, only his eyes went 
slowly to and fro in the room as he listened with cold attention, and 
never did he express liking or disliking for the songs. 

But once after many days he did ask Joseph how he liked them, and 
so for the first time master and servant came again upon the theme 
and touched lightly once more upon the subject of their talk in the 
palm garden. 

“Very good,” Potiphar said. “You utter the songs with the very 
mouth of the fowler and her lad. You prefer them, then, before all 
the rest^^” 

“I seek, my lord,” answered Joseph, “to win your pleasure with 
my reading, and whatever I read, it is the same.” 

“That may be. But your effort might in one case more than an- 
other be supported by the spirit and heart of the reader. For one 
subject may be nearer to him than another I will not say that you 
read this better than other things. But that need not mean that you 
do not like better to read it.” 

“To you, my lord,” Joseph said, “to you it is a joy to read them all.” 

“Yes, yes. But I would hear your judgment. You find the songs 
beautifuP” 

Joseph put on a consummately lofty and critical air. 

“Very nice,” said he and pursed his lips. “Very pretty certainly, 
and every word of it dipped in honey. Yet perhaps a little too sim- 
ple — just a trace.” 

“Simple? But the writing itself, which so completely expresses the 
simplicity, and in so masterly fashion brings out the pattern, just as it 
always is between human beings, will persist to endless jubilees. Your 
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years call you to judgment, whether these words are not the very 
pattern of the pattern itself.” 

“It seems to me,” said Joseph with great detachment, “that the 
words of this fowler maid and her bedridden youth do perfectly con- 
vey the simplicity of the pattern and make it convincing.” 

“Only that^” asked the fan-bearer “I reckoned on your experience 
You are young, and beauty sits upon your countenance. Yet you 
speak as though for your part you had never walked with such a 
fowler maid in such a garden.” 

“Youth and beauty,” Joseph replied, “may also signify a sterner 
adornment than that with which that garden crowns the children of 
men Your slave, O master, knows an evergreen which is a symbol 
of youth and beauty, and yet is an adornment for a sacrifice. He who 
wears it is reserved, and whom it adorns is set apart.” 

“You speak of the myrtle^” 

“Of the myrtle. I and mine name it the herb touch-me-not.” 

“Do you wear that herb^” 

“My seed and stock, my lord, we wear it Our God has dedicated 
Himself to us, and is our blood-bridegroom in all jealousy, for He is 
solitary and on fire for our loyalty. And we for our part are the bride 
of His loyalty, consecrate and set apart.” 

“What, all of you?” 

“In principle all, my lord But among the heads and friends of God 
in our race God chooses out one who shall be especially dedicate to 
Him in the adornment of consecrated youth. To the father it is in- 
dicated that he shall bring the son as a whole offering. If he can, so 
he does. If he cannot, then is it done to him.” 

“I do not like,” Potiphar said, tossing on his bed, “to hear that 
something is done to someone that he will not and cannot have. 
Speak, Osarsiph, of other matters.” 

“I can at once better what I said,” responded Joseph, “for there is 
a consideration and mildness which obtain in the whole sacrifice. 
While It is commanded, it is also forbidden and made a sin, so that 
the blood of a beast shall intervene for the blood of the son.” 

“What do you mean? Made what?” 

“A sin, my lord. Made a sm.” 

“What IS that — sm?” 

“Just this, my lord what is demanded and yet forbidden, ordered 
but accursed. We, almost alone in the world, know what sin is.” 

“That must be a heavy knowledge, Osarsiph, and to my mind a 
painful contradiction.” ^ 

“God suffers, too, for our sm, and we suffer with Him.” 

Potiphar asked- “And when the fowler maiden wandered in the 
garden, was it, as I begin to surmise, a sin in your sense?” 

“It hath a strong smack of it, my lord. Smce you ask me, certainly 
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yes, I cannot say that we especially love it, though we ourselves have 
doubtless also produced such songs. The garden — I will not go so 
far as to say that to us it is the land of SheoL It is not an abomination 
but a dread, a daemonic kingdom where an accursed command has 
play, full of the jealousy of God. Two animals he at the gate, the 
name of one is shame, of the other guilt And out of the branches 
looks a third and its name is mocking laughter.” 

“And now,” said Petepre, “I begin to understand why you have 
called the song simple. Yet I cannot but think that it stands strangely 
and dangerously with a people to whom the pattern of simplicity is 
sin and mocking laughter.” 

“It has Its history with us, my lord, it has its place in time and 
events The pattern comes first, then recurs in many ways There was 
a man and friend of God, and his love to his lovely one was strong 
as his love to God, and this tale of the fathers was of a pattern-like 
simplicity. But God in jealousy took her from him and plunged her 
into death, and she came forth to the father in another form, as a son, 
in whom he now loved his lovely one. Thus death made out of the 
beloved a son in whom she lived and who was a youth but by the 
power of death. But the love of the father for him was a love changed 
through that bath of death — love no longer in the form of life but 
of death. Thus my lord can see that in the story things went in dif- 
ferent ways and less according to the pattern.” 

“The youthful son,” said Petepre with a smile, “was doubtless the 
same of whom you went so far as to say that his birth was virgin, only 
because it happened in the sign of the Virgin.” 

“Mayhap, my lord, you are in your goodness inclined,” Joseph an- 
swered, “after what I have said, to soften the reproach, or even gra- 
ciously to withdraw it — who knows^ For as the son is only a youth 
through death, the mother in the sign of death, and as it is wntten, 
at evening a woman, but in the mormng a man — cannot we then 
with some justice, considering everything, speak of a virgin birth^ 
God has chosen my seed, and all of us bear the sacrificial adornment 
of the bride. But one in particular wears it and is set apart for spe- 
cial zeal.” 

“Let It be as it is, my friend,” said the chamberlain. “For our talk 
has led us a long way, and from the simple into the complex. If you 
will and greatly desire it, I will soften the reproach, and reduce it 
almost to nothing at all. But read me somethmg else’ Read me the 
night journey of the sun through the twelve houses of the nether 
world — I have not heard ^it for long, though there are in it, to my 
memory, many fine sentences and choice phrases.” 

And Joseph read the journey of the sun through the nether world, 
with good taste and discrimination, and Potiphar was entertained 
and much sustained thereby. The word “sustained” is in place, for 
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by the voice of the reader and the excellence of the matter to which 
he subdued it, was sustained the sense of well-being with which the 
previous conversation had filled the listener. He was sustained, as the 
flame on the stone of sacrifice is sustained by nourishment from be- 
low and fed with fresh fuel from above. It was a sense of well-being, 
amounting to confidence in himself or in the person of his servant, 
which the Hebrew slave seemed always to know how to impart to 
Pharaoh’s friend This twofold confidence of Potiphar in Joseph, and 
Its growth, were of high importance, and for that reason it seemed 
good to reproduce the above conversation in detail — even though, 
like the confrontation in the palm garden, it is unknown to earlier 
versions of our story. 

Other such conversations there were, of course, which went to 
strengthen Potiphar’s confidence and his preference for Joseph, to 
an extent which finally led to his servant’s exaltation. We cannot re- 
produce them all It is enough to have characterized by some strik- 
ing instances his methods of ‘‘flattering” his master and being “help- 
ful” to him, in the sense of the bond which he had made with the 
good Mont-kaw I may use the word “method” without fear of chill- 
ing the reader’s sympathies, since he already knows that in Joseph’s 
way of dealing with his master there existed the same mingling of 
calculation and sincerity which characterized his relation to another 
isolated Being of a far more exalted sphere Moreover, we are enti- 
tled to doubt whether sheer smcerity, unassisted by calculation and a 
good technique, would ever achieve practical results — for instance 
in inspiring a sense of well-being in another person. Confidence 
among human beings is rare. And in gentlemen of Potiphar’s bodily 
habit, titular officials with titular wives at their sides, there is usually 
a fundamental vague jealous mistrust of everybody not constituted 
like themselves. So then nothing could be so calculated to rouse in 
them the unfamiliar and thus so much more gratifying feeling of self- 
respect, as the discovery that a member of the enviable outer world 
wears the rue, so to speak; m other words, the garland in his hair, 
which comfortably cancels out all his other disquieting character- 
istics. It was method, it was calculation that caused Joseph to let 
Potiphar make this discovery. But if anyone feel inclined to take of- 
fence at this, let him make use of the advantage he has in that he al- 
ready knows the story we are telling, and remember that Joseph in 
the hour of temptation did not betray the confidence so engendered, 
but kept the faith and was true to the pact with Mont-kaw which he 
had sworn by he head of Jacob and incidentally also by the life of 
Pharaoh himself. 
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JOSEPH FLOURISHES AS BY A SPRING 

So now, when he was free of his service with Potiphar, he went with 
the steward, whom already he called father, as his aid and apprentice 
about the estate, among people smiling and casting down their eyes, 
and learned how to oversee. Mostly there were other attendants as 
well: like Khamat, the scribe of the buffet, and a certain Meng-pa- 
Re, scribe of the stables and prisons. But these were people of but 
average gifts, pleased to be equal to the claims of their narrow field 
and specialty, and to keep order among gear and accounts, men and 
beasts, to the steward’s satisfaction. They took no thought for those 
wider and higher spheres which require a head for the general, nor 
of improving themselves to be fitted for such, they were slack crea- 
tures who preferred to write down to dictation, it would never have 
occurred to them that they might be bom to overseeing and govern- 
ment, and just for that reason they certainly were not. For let a man 
once have the idea that God has special plans for him, which he must 
further by his aid, and he will pluck up his heart and strain his un- 
derstanding to get the better of all things and be their master, though 
the sum of them be as vast as it was in the prosperous establishment 
of Petepre at Wese in Upper Egypt. 

For they were many and various. And of the twofold achieve- 
ment, that Joseph became Potiphar’s soothing and indispensable 
body-servant, and that afterwards the master put all that he had into 
his hand, the second was incomparably the harder part. Mont-kaw, 
who initiated Joseph into the work, was right in his oft-repeated say- 
ing that he had a hard time in the world. For a man with a good head 
for the general there was probably too much drudgery, and Mont- 
kaw suffered with his kidneys as weU. It is easy to see that he was 
glad of the chance to acquire a strong young assistant and to tram 
him for his successor — indeed, he must have been quietly lookmg 
for one for some time. 

Petepre, the friend of Pharaoh, titular commandant of the palace 
troops and chief executioner, was a very rich man — richer, and rich 
in much grander style, than Jacob at Hebron. And he always grew 
richer, for he was highly paid as a court official and the constant re- 
cipient of the royal largesse, and also his property bore and bred for 
him without stint Indeed, it came to him only partly by inheritance, 
being itself, especially the landed property, a gift of the god to his 
favourite, and continually increased and fed from the same source. 
He had little acquaintance with it in any active sense; applying him- 
self exclusively to the maintenance of his physical bulk by eating, his 
mental by the books he had read aloud to him, and his manly self- 
respect by hunting in the marshes. Everything else he left in the hands 
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of his steward, and when the latter as in honour bound submitted 
the accounts for inspection, he would glance at them indifferently 
and say 

‘‘Very good, old man I know you love me well, and do your work 
as well as you can, and you can very well indeed What does it say 
here about the wheat and spelt^ Is that right? — but yes, of course it 
is I am convinced that you are as good as gold, and devoted to me 
body and soul How could it be otherwise, considering your nature 
and the baseness it would be to do me wrong? Out of love for me 
you make my affairs your own, very good, I leave them to you for 
the sake of your love, in your own affair you will not come short out 
of carelessness or worse Besides, the Hidden One would see it and 
you would have only torment from it in the end Your accounts are 
correct, you may take them again with my thanks. You have no 
longer a wife, nor children — for whom should you disadvantage 
me? For yourself? You have not good health, your body indeed is 
strong and hairy, but inwardly a little worm-eaten, you have often 
a yellow face, the tear-glands under your eyes grow larger — you 
will probably not live to a great age. Why then should you offend 
your love to defraud me? Heartily I would that you should live to 
grow old, for I know not whom I could trust like you. VS^hat doth 
Khun-Anpu, our barber-surgeon, think of your health? Have his 
medicines helped you? I have no understanding for these things, I 
am healthy myself though not so hairy. But if he does not know how 
to help you and so your state grows worse, we will send to the tem- 
ple for a physician. True, you are of the servant class, and Red-belly 
should do for you in illness, yet you are dear enough to me that I 
would procure you a learned man from the book-house if your body 
require. Thank me not, I would do so for the sake of your love and 
because your accounts are so clear and right Here, take them again, 
and go on in your accustomed way.” 

Thus Potiphar to his house-steward on these occasions. For he 
took nothing upon himself His aristocratic nature, its unactuality 
made him shun the practical realities of life, confiding as he did m 
the love and care which those about him had for his sacred and fleshly 
person. Certainly, he had good ground to trust Mont-kaw, for the 
steward really loved him and did him loyal service, making him 
richer and richer with the most disinterested care and caution. But 
suppose it had been otherwise, and this man who had all in his hands 
had robbed him, so that he and his had come to want? He would 
have had himself to blame and would have deserved to be reproached 
for his indolent over-confidingness Yes, Potiphar presumed all too 
much upon the deeply motivated and tender devotion which those 
about him had to pay to his pecuhar constitution and sacred person 
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as courtier of the sun. We should all have had to agree to the justice 
of this charge. 

Thus he was responsible for naught, save his eating and drinking; 
but the hardship for Mont-kaw was the greater in that his own affairs 
were involved with those of his master. As pay for his services he 
received supplies — com, bread, beer, geese, linen, and leather — m 
much greater quantity than he could eat up or wear out. He had to 
take them to market and exchange them for durable goods to increase 
his permanent holdmgs. The same was tme in general of his master’s 
property, both that produced on the estate and that which came 
from without. 

The fan-bearer stood high on the list of Pharaoh’s beneficiaries; 
a rich and constant stream of rewards and superfluities flowed out 
upon his titular and unreal existence The good god gave him every 
year quantities of gold, silver, copper, clothmg, yams, incense, wax, 
honey, oil, wine, vegetables, com, and flax; birds caught by the 
fowlers, oxen, and geese; yes, even armchairs, coffers, mirrors, wag- 
ons, entire wooden ships. All this was only in part used on the estate; 
and the same was tme of the estate’s own produce, the household 
goods and the fruits of garden and field. Most of it was taken to 
market up or down the river and sold in exchange for other wares 
or for metal worked and unworked, which then went to swell Poti- 
phar’s treasury And these operations, combined with the actually 
producing and consuming- economy of the estate, necessitated much 
book-keeping and careful oversight. 

Provisions had to be rationed out to the servants and workers: 
bread, beer, and barley or lentil porridge for work-days, for feast- 
days geese The women’s house had a separate domestic economy 
which had to be supplied and accounted every day, the raw materials 
had to be given out to the bakers, sandal-makers, paper-stickers, 
brewers, carpet-weavers, carpenters, potters, weavers, and spinners, 
and their finished wares to be apportioned where needed, or stored, 
or marketed The same was tme of the crops and the produce of 
orchard and garden. Potiphar’s live-stock had to be kept up and taken 
care of. the horses which drew his chariot, the dogs and cats with 
which he hunted The dogs were large and fierce, and he used them 
when he hunted in the desert, the cats were of a jaguar kind, for bird- 
hunting in the marshes Some head of oxen were kept on the estate, 
but the most of the herds were pastured on an island in the middle 
of the river, somewhat upstream toward Dendera and the house of 
Hathor, which Pharaoh had likewise given him as a mark of affec- 
tion. That comprised five*hundred square rods of ploughland, each 
of which produced twenty sacks of wheat, twenty sacks of barley, 
and forty baskets each of onions, garhc, melons, artichokes, and 
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gourds. Multiply that by five hundred, and one can see the amount 
of work and account-keeping entailed^ There was a separate steward 
for It, the overseer of the harvest and the barley, who filled the meas- 
ures pressed down and runmng over and measured the wheat for 
his lord. Actually the man expressed himself thus, m epigraphical 
style, about his performance, yet the responsibility was not his, but 
Mont-kaw’s. All the accounts went through his hands, for the sowing 
and reaping, the oil-mills, the wine presses, the herds and flocks — in 
short, for all that such a prosperous estate produces and consumes, 
brings in and sends out. And he had to go out on the fields too and 
see that things were going well, since he to whom they and every- 
thmg else belonged, Potiphar the courtier, was not used to super- 
vising anything or disturbing the delicate msubstantiality of his state 
with any care at all 

So It was fortunate that Joseph after all did go out to the fields — 
at the right time and under the right auspices, not the wrong ones. 
For he went not as a labourer, as Dudu, the married dwarf, in his 
conservatism had wanted and tried to bring about, before he had 
had the chance to stand before Potiphar. Instead with tablets and pen 
he accompanied Mont-kaw, to learn the business of overseeing, went 
down-river with him in a sail-boat with rowers, to Potiphar’s island. 
Mont-kaw sat stiff and solemn between the carpet hangings of his 
little niche, like the travelling grandees whom Joseph had seen dur- 
ing his first voyage, he himself, with the other scribes, sat behind. 
The boat was well known, and people as it passed them said. 

“There goes Mont-kaw, the steward of Petepre, to inspect his 
master’s estate. But who is the strikingly pretty lad among his train^^” 

Then they would disembark to walk over the island, inspect the 
sowing or reaping, have the cattle driven up, and strike terror to the 
heart of him who “let the measure run over” — while the culprit 
looked his astonishment at the youth to whom the overseer was 
showing everything, introducing it, as it were, and bowing above 
him as he talked. And Joseph, fully aware that the man before him 
might have been his slave-driver and swung the lash over him had 
he come out too early to the field, spoke to him privily and said: 

“Have a care that you do not let the measure run over to your 
own gain, my man. For we should see it at once and you would be 
m a hole.” 

He used an expression native to his home, not familiar here, but 
by that so much the more impressive to the startled scribe of the 
harvest. 

At home Joseph accompanied Mont-kaw on his round among the 
workers sitting at their benches. He examined their work, listened 
to their reports of the foremen and scribes and the explanations of 
Mont-kaw for his benefit; and he congratulated himself on not hav- 
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ing displayed his ignorance and earned their contempt, that would 
have made it much harder for them to accept him as a man endowed 
by nature to be a supervisor. It is hard enough for us to make our- 
selves into that for which we were created and to arrive at the height 
of God’s purpose for us, even when that may not be in itself a very 
lofty goal. And God’s purposes with Joseph were lofty indeed, and 
follow them he must. He sat and did sums and accounts in the busi- 
ness of the estate; with figures and statements before him, he kept 
his mental eye fixed upon the realities which they represented And 
he worked with his father Mont-kaw in the special room of trust, and 
the steward marvelled at the swiftness and penetration of his under- 
standing, the power possessed by this pretty head of grasping facts 
and their relations, of suggesting, even, improvements on his own 
account. For instance, the garden produced such large quantities of 
sycamore figs that they disposed of them in the city, and particularly 
in the quarter of the tombs, where there was a great demand for 
them to furnish the offertory tables and as ceremonial food for the 
dead; and one day it occurred to Joseph to have the potters make 
imitation fruit in the natural colours, which would serve the pur- 
pose of the funerary offerings quite as well as the actual fruit. And 
as the purpose itself was magic, these symbols answered to it even 
better than reality, and very soon the magic figs were in great de- 
mand. They cost the producers little or nothing and could be made 
in great quantities, so that the making soon became a flourishing 
branch industry m Potiphar’s house, occupying many work-people 
and contributing substantially to the proprietor’s income, though 
of course the sum was small in comparison to the whole. 

The steward Mont-kaw was grateful to his young aide for under- 
standing so well how to keep the bargain they had struck for the 
sake of their noble master. Not seldom, as he watched the boy’s 
single-minded endeavour and the sagacious purposefulness with 
which he conquered the mamfold detail of his work, he felt afresh 
those equivocal sensations which had assailed him when Joseph for 
the first time stood before him, roll in hand, and moved him so 
strangely. 

Soon he was able to relieve the pressure by sending his young 
pupil on business trips and to market in his place: downstream toward 
Abdu, the abode of the mangled one, yes, even to Menfe, and up- 
stream to the Elephant Isle. Joseph became the master of the bark, 
or rather not of one but of several, which carried Potiphar’s wares: 
the beer, the wine, the vegetables, hides, linen, earthenware, and 
castor oil, the latter of two kinds, the coarser for lamps, the finer 
for inward lubrication. Soon those who saw him said: 

“There goes Mont-kaw’s assistant, from the house of Petepre. 
He IS an Asiatic youth, of beautiful countenance and very shrewd; 
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he takes goods to markets, for the steward trusts him, and with right 
too, for he has magic in his glance and speaks in the speech of men 
better than you or I, and gams favour for his wares as for his per- 
son, and can obtain prices to gladden the heart of Pharaoh’s friend.” 

Thus or something like it spoke the sailors of the Nehel as they 
passed And it was true, for blessing abode by Joseph’s endeavours, 
he had the most engaging way with the merchants in village and 
town, and his words were a joy to hear, so that there were crowds 
about him and what he had to sell and he brought back better profit 
to the overseer than the latter could most likely have got himself or 
anybody else. But Mont-kaw could not often send him on jour- 
neys of any duration, for Petepre was displeased when his servant 
was absent from the dining-room, when another poured water over 
his hands or gave him dish and cup; or if he must take his nap with- 
out hearing Joseph read aloud Yes, only when we realize that his 
service to Potiphar continued alongside his task of learning to man- 
age the estate, can we measure the claims which were made at this 
time upon his energies and powers. But he was young and full of 
zeal, as of high resolve to attain the height of God’s purpose for 
him. Already he was no longer the least of these here below, already 
there were those who bowed before his steps. But there must be 
much more than this, for the sake of his God he was filled with the 
idea that not some but all must bow — all, with exception of One, the 
Highest, whom alone he might serve. Such was now the fixed and 
unchanging principle which guided the life of the descendant of 
Abram. How it would come about he did not know or conceive. 
The important thing was to walk with courageous and willing steps 
the road God set under his feet, to look as far ahead as it is given 
man to see, and not to startle though the way were steep, for the 
steeper the more certainly it pointed to the highest goal. 

So he chafed not at the struggle to master the details of the busi- 
ness and to make himself every day more indispensable to Mont-kaw, 
as well as to keep the pact with regard to Potiphar, his good master 
and the highest in his immediate circle, devoting himself as his serv- 
ant and reader and establishmg himself in Potiphar’s confidence as 
he had done by the conversation in the orchard and the discussion 
about the garden and the fowler maiden. It took much skill and 
understanding to do this, to reach and help the master in his inner- 
most soul and nourish his self-esteem with a warmth more cordial 
than the wine he poured for him at table And even this was not all. 
For to conceive the sum of Joseph’s efforts for master and steward one 
must add that he had every evemng to say good-night to Mont-kaw, 
and every night in different phrases. For that service he had originally 
been bought, and Mont-kaw had been too favourably impressed with 
the first instance to forgo the pleasure of the sequel. He was a poor 
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sleeper, as the pouches under his eyes betrayed. Only hardly did the 
overburdened brain relax from the occupations of the day and find 
the good highway to slumber. The kidneys too were bad and helped 
to make the transit difficult. So that he could well use a few sweet 
words and mellifluous murmunngs at the end of the day. Thus 
Joseph might never neglect to come before him at night and drop 
soothing speech in his ears — which, besides everything else, had to 
be prepared during the day, for it must have comeliness of form. 

“Greetings at evenfall, my father,” he would say, with lifted 
hands “Lo, the day is lived out, it has closed its eyes, weary of it- 
self, over all the earth stillness has come. Hark, how strange is the 
stillness’ There might sound a stamping from the stable, or a dog 
give tongue, only to make the silence more profound. It reaches with 
soothing into the souls of men, it makes them slumbrous, while over 
city and country, fertile and desert land are kindled the wakeful 
lamps of God. The peoples rejoice in the timely coming of the night, 
for they were weary, they rejoice that morn shall open their eyes 
again when sleep has washed them Truly God’s works are grateful 
to man’ For imagine that there were no mght, that the burning road 
of his toil glared endless and uniform before him Were it not a 
horror and a quailing^ But God has made the days and to each set 
its limit, so that we unfailingly reach it at its hour, the grove of night 
invites us to pious repose, with outstretched arms, head sinking 
back, with open lips and blissfully closing eyes we enter into its 
priceless shadow. Yet think not, dear my master, on your bed, that 
you must rest, but rather that you may, then the great boon of peace 
will come. Lie then, my father, outstretched on your couch and may 
sweet sleep fall upon you and over you, fill your soul quite with 
exquisite repose, that freed from care and cark you may breathe it 
in as resting upon the breast of God’” 

“Thanks, Osarsiph,” said the steward, and his eyes were filled with 
tears, as they had been that first time by broad daylight “May you 
rest well too’ Yesterday you spoke perhaps a trace more sweetly, 
but yet today’s words were full of consolation like poppy-seed, and 
will help me even better against wakefulness Strange, your distinc- 
tion — that I may but must not sleep — strange and appealing. I mean 
to think of it and it will stead me. Yet must I wonder at the way 
your words fall from you like a charm* ‘Upon you, over you, fill 
your soul quite . . ’ — but that you can probably not tell yourself. 
And so good-mght, my son’” 

AMUN LOOKS ASKANCE AT JOSEPH 

Such were the many and varied demands made upon Joseph at 
this time, he must not only satisfy them but take care that his good 
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fortune be not laid up against him. For the smiling, the downcast 
eyes with which men mostly greet such a rise to power hide much 
ill will, which must be mollified with tact, shrewdness, and consider- 
ation, thus adding another to the many claims upon his judgment 
and alertness. Joseph flourished as by a spring, and it is wellmgh 
impossible for one in his position to avoid encroachment on another’s 
field, and damage to another’s boundary-stones His advancement 
is inevitably bound up with detriment to another’s, he must devote 
a good part of his understanding to reconcile with his own existence 
the outshone and overthrown Before the time in the pit Joseph had 
been without sensitivity for these things. The view that everybody 
loved him more than they did themselves closed his eyes In death 
and in his Osarsiph life he was cleverer, or, if you like, shrewder, 
for cleverness does not shield one from folly, as witness Joseph’s 
case The delicate compunction he had displayed to Mont-kaw about 
Amenemuia, his predecessor in the reader’s office, was in the first 
instance directed toward Mont-kaw himself, in the consciousness 
that It would please him, even taking into consideration that the 
steward was by nature inclined to cheerful abnegation. But even for 
Amenemuia Joseph did all he could, addressing him so courteously 
and modestly that the scribe was quite won over and felt himself re- 
paid by his successor’s charming friendliness for the fact that he 
had ousted him from office For Joseph, hands on his breast, put 
into moving words his pain at the decision and the master’s whim, 
which must be held sacred but which to his knowledge he had done 
nothing to bring about His best excuse was his sincere conviction 
that Amenemuia, scholar in the book-house, and a son of the black 
earth, could read aloud much better than himself, Osarsiph, who 
could but mangle the Egyptian tongue But it had come about in the 
orchard that he had had to speak before the master, and in his em- 
barrassment told him all sorts of things about trees, bees, and birds 
as they came into his head. They had oddly enough pleased the 
master to such a disproportionate extent that with the swift decision 
of the great and mighty he had come to a resolve which by now he 
probably saw was not to his own advantage. For ever and often he 
held Amenemuia up to his new reader as an example, saying* “Thus 
and so spoke and pronounced Amenemuia, my former reader, and so 
must you do, would you win favour m my sight, for I am spoilt to 
begin with.” Joseph had endeavoured so to do, and as it were had life 
and breath only from his predecessor Probably the master would 
by now have recalled his command, if it were not that the great 
would never admit that they had spoken too soon or given a mis- 
taken order. He, Joseph, had realized the unspoken regret and sought 
to assuage it by saying: “You must, my master, give Amenemuia two 
feast-day garments and that excellent post as scribe of the sweet- 
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meats and the revels in the house of the women, then will your mmd 
be relieved and mine too on his account ” 

All that was of course balsam to Amenemuia’s wound. He had not 
known that he was such a good reader, mostly the master had gone 
to sleep soon after he opened his mouth. He told himself that since 
he had had to leave to find it out he must perforce be satisfied with 
his conge Likewise his successor’s pangs of conscience did him good 
in his very soul, as also the master’s supposed regret, and when he did 
actually receive the fine garments and the excellent post of master 
of revels m Petepre’s house of women, in evidence that Joseph had 
spoken for him, he bore no malice at all, but conceived that he had 
been most charmmgly treated. 

It was of course nothing to Joseph to get for others good posts, 
since he himself, with God, aimed at supervision of them all, if as 
yet from afar, and dealt with all the problems at Mont-kaw’s side. 
The same thing happened again with a certam man named Merab, 
who had formerly accompamed Petepre when he went bird-huntmg 
and fish-spearmg. For now it was Joseph who enjoyed these mascu- 
line pleasures attendant on his lord, and that must truly have been a 
thorn, a poisoned one at that, in Merab’s side. But Joseph took away 
the sharpness and the sting, speaking to Merab as before to Amene- 
muia and procuring him presents and a good post — that of head of 
the brewery — so that he was Joseph’s friend mstead of his enemy, 
and went about saying- “Of course he is from the wretched Retenu 
and of the desert fly-by-mghts; but a fine chap is he none the less, 
with the most charming ways, that one must admit. By All the Three! 
He still makes mistakes in speakmg a man’s tongue, but m some wise 
IS It so that if one must give way before him one does it with pleas- 
ure and one’s eyes light up Explain it as you will and you can only 
blunder thereby — but it remains the fact that one’s eyes hght up.” 

Thus Merab, a quite common man of Egypt. It was Sa’ankh- 
Wen-nofer-and-so-forth, little “Beauty,” the dwarf, who whispered 
It all to Joseph, how the superseded one had spoken to the people 
of the courtyard. “Well, then, all is well,” Joseph had answered But 
he perfectly knew that not everyone spoke thus He had got over 
the childish illusion that everybody must love him more than them- 
selves, he fully understood that his rise m the house of Potiphar, irri- 
tating m Itself, was further offensive in that he was a foreigner, a 
sand-dweller and of the Ibrim. He knew that he must treat the situ- 
ation with the utmost tact. And here we come back to those inner 
contradictions and factions which reigned in the land of ancestors 
and among which Joseph’s career was run: certain religious and 
patriotic fundamentals which went counter to that career and had 
almost succeeded m sendmg him out untimely to the field; hkewise 
factors of an opposed kind, free-thinkmg, tolerant— or one 
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might say degenerate and capricious — which favoured his rise. 
These things concerned the steward Mont-kaw simply because they 
concerned his master the courtier. But why did they concern 
Petepre^ Because they concerned the court. Because the court was 
angry at Amun m his temple and at his oppressive power, the latter- 
day embodiment of patriotic conservatism and the bondage of tra- 
dition, and because the great at court inclined to and cultivated an- 
other god and worship — and it was already suspected which god 
that was. It was the worship of Atum-Re at On in the Delta, that 
very old and mild god with whom Amun had put himself on a par 
— not courteously but with violence, calling himself Amun-Re, sun- 
god and god of the empire Both of them were the Sun-in-his-Bark. 
Re and Amun, but in what unlike sense and m what different way! 
Joseph had had proof on the spot, in converse with the blear-eyed 
priests of Horakhe, of the god’s blithe, many-sided, and edifying 
sun-meamng, he knew of his desire to extend, his tendency to asso- 
ciate himself and reach understandmg with all possible popular sun- 
gods, with Asia’s youths of the sun, who went forth like a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, rejoiced like strong men m their race, 
and were mourned in their setting with the laments of women Re, 
It appeared, would have no more great distinction among them, just 
as Abram m his time would perceive none between his god and 
Melchizedec’s El Elyon He was called Atum in his going down, 
very lovely and lamentable, but of late, out of lively speculation by 
his learned prophets, he had given himself a like-sounding name for 
his umversal sunship — not only for his going down but for morn- 
ing, midday, and evening all together he called himself Aton — with 
a peculiar mtonation noted by all For he thus assimilated his own 
name to that of the youth mangled by the boar and bewailed by the 
flutes in Asia’s gorges and groves. 

The sun-meaning of Re-Horakhte, with its foreign associations 
and inclination to a lively umversalism, was well received at court. 
Pharaoh’s wise men found it good to practise themselves in its 
thought. But Amun-Re at Kamak, Pharaoh’s father m his rich and 
mighty temple, was just the opposite of Atum-Re. He was rigid and 
stnct, hostile to every sort of wide-ranging speculation, averse to 
foreign influence, abiding by unarguable custom and the sacred tra- 
ditional. All this though he was much younger than he of On. The 
ancient of days was here flexible and blithe, the new unbending con- 
servative — and that was confusing. 

But even as Amun at Kamak looked ^kance upon the growing 
esteem in which Atum-Re-Horakhte was held at court, so also, Jo- 
seph felt, the god looked askance at him, Potiphar’s foreign body- 
servant and reader. Weighing favour agamst disfavour, he soon de- 
duced that the sun-meamng of Re favoured his course, while that of 
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Amun did the opposite — also that this situation, too, demanded exer- 
cise of tact. 

His closest contact with Amun, the embodiment of the god in 
Potiphar’s house, was the wight Dudu, keeper of the jewels. It had 
been clear from the beginning that Dudu loved him not as himself 
but even considerably less, unspeakable trouble did Jacob’s son have 
through all these years with the pompous creature. In every way, 
with the most punctilious courtesy, he sought to win and reconcile 
the dwarf, as also by attentions to her whose arm went about him, 
Djeset his spouse, who had place of authority in the house of the 
women, and his two overgrown and ugly sons, Esesi and Ebebi. He 
painfully avoided every slightest affront to Dudu’s boundary-stones. 
Surely it would have been easy, standmg m such cordial relations 
with Petepre, to push Dudu aside and to take his office. The master 
would have liked nothing better than to draw him even closer into 
his personal service It is as good as known that he offered Dudu’s 
post to Joseph unasked — and certainly, as Joseph saw, and had in- 
ferred also from the loyal steward’s attitude, he simply could not 
bear the arrogant dwarf But Joseph declined — meekly but firmly; 
in the first place, busy as he was with learning to oversee, he could 
take on nothing more, but in the second, on which he laid stress to 
Potiphar, he could not and would not bring himself to tread on the 
worthy manikin’s toes. 

But one would think the dwarf might have been grateful. He was 
not — in this respect Joseph had given himself to false hopes. The 
enmity evinced by Dudu from the first day, nay, from the first hour, 
for he had tried his best to prevent him being bought, was not to be 
softened' or won by any politeness. And if we wish to get an insight 
into the foundations and motivations of all these events, we shall not 
be satisfied to explain Dudu’s dogged dislike as the ill will of a 
partisan of Egypt against a foreigner and his increase in Potiphar’s 
house We must quite certainly bring in those peculiar talismanic 
powers by virtue of which Joseph had known how to be “helpful” 
to the master and to win favour from him. Of these Dudu had had 
proof, of a kind peculiarly offensive to the dwarf, injunng him as 
they did at once in his exaggerated personal dignity and in values 
which sustained the pride and the self-esteem of his dwarfish 
exi«:tence. 

This too Joseph perceived. He knew that his oration in the palm 
garden had wounded the deepejst sensibilities of one hearer in the 
same measure as it had worked healing to the other’s, that, without 
meaning to, he had someliow encroached on the domain of the 
married dwarf. This was why he had been so gracious to Dudu’s 
wife and her brood But it did no good Dudu showed his dislike 
whenever he could, especially by casting up at him — from below — 
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the reproach familiar in the stem old code, that of being a stranger, 
a Shabirite, and as such unclean. At table, when the upper servants 
of the house broke bread together, among them Joseph and the 
steward Mont-kaw, Dudu, pursing his upper lip till it stuck out like 
a thatch, insisted that the Hebrew be separately served, and when 
the steward and the others tried, in the sun-sense of Atum-Re, to 
make light of the matter, he held to the strict letter of the Amun- 
observance, withdrew from the abomination, spat toward the four 
quarters of the heavens, and drawing a circle round about him, prac- 
tised charms and exorcisms against the pollution, quite obviously 
actuated by the wish to be offensive to Joseph. 

If he had only stopped at that’ But Joseph soon learned that the 
worthy Dudu actively worked against him and tried to drive him 
away He got it fresh and hot from his little friend Bes-em-heb, for 
the latter, thanks to his minute size, was extraordinarily clever at 
peeping and hearkening in the right places, and simply a master at 
hidmg in holes which could never have occurred to a full-sized man. 
Dudu was a dwarf too, by nature adjusted to the scale of the dwarf 
world, he too should have shown himself less clumsy and defence- 
less than ordinary mortals. But it might be true, as little “Beauty” 
asserted, that his marriage into the full-sized world had blunted the 
edge of his finer perceptions — perhaps by dint of the same virtue 
which had made him capable of contracting it. In any case, he let 
himself be tracked down and spied upon by his despised little col- 
league, who soon learned how Dudu went about to hinder Joseph’s 
growth The road led into the house of the secluded, it led to Mut- 
em-enet, Potiphar’s chief wife, what the dwarf said to her she re- 
peated, sometimes in his presence, but oftener alone with a certain 
mighty man who went in and out in Petepre’s house of women and in 
her private rooms as well* Beknechons, the first prophet of Amun. 

We know from the lips of Potiphar’s mischief-making little old 
parents the close relation in which Joseph’s mistress stood to the 
temple of the wealthy state god and the house of Amun-Re Like 
numberless women of her social standing, for instance Renenutet, 
wife of the overseer of the bulls of Amun, she belonged to the aristo- 
cratic order of Hathor, whose protectress was the exalted consort 
of Pharaoh and its present leader the wife of the head priest of the 
god’s temple at Karnak, in other words, of the pious Beknechons. 
The centre and spiritual home of the order was the beautiful temple 
by the river, called Amun’s southern house of women or simply the 
harem, connected by the amazing avenue of rams with the great 
temple at Kamak, and now in process of enlargement by Pharaoh 
with a vast and towering columned hall. The honorary title of the 
members of the order was “harem-wife of Amun”; and accordingly 
the “mother” of the members, the wife of the high priest, was called 
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“first of the women of the harem ” But why were these ladies priest- 
esses of Hathor, when Amun-Re’s great consort was called Mut or 
mother, and Hathor, the cow-eyed, beautiful of countenance, was 
the wife of Atum-Re, the lord of On^ These were the refinements 
and subtle statesmanlike balancings of the land of Egypt’ For as it 
pleased Amun on political grounds to put himself on a par with 
Atum-Re, so Mut, the Mother of the Son, did the same with all- 
compelling Hathor, and Amun’s earthly harem-women, the ladies 
of the best society of Thebes, followed her example: each one of 
them was Hathor, the mistress of love, in her very person, at the 
great feasts of Amun, wearing the narrow garment, the mask of the 
bride of the sun, the gold cap with the cow-horns and crescent moon, 
they made music and danced before him, singing as well as ladies in 
high society can sing — for they were not chosen for their voices, 
but for their riches and aristocratic birth But Mut-em-enet, Poti- 
phar’s lady wife, had a charming voice, and taught the others, among 
them Renenutet, wife of the keeper of the bulls, to sing She had a 
high place in the women’s house of the god, her rank in the order 
was next to its head, whose husband, the great prophet Beknechons, 
was her friend and trusted intimate and went in and out of her 
house 


BEKNECHONS 

Joseph had long known that forbidding man by sight, had repeat- 
edly seen him on his visits to the house of women and sympathized 
with the anger in Pharaoh’s soul at sight of Beknechons’s pomp and 
state. Troops of the god, with spears and clubs, ran before his 
carrying-chair as it swayed on long poles upon the shoulders of four 
times four shiny-pated temple servitors. At its sides were bearers 
with ostrich-feather fans and another troop followed behind — as 
though the god Amun himself were going a progress in his bark 
Criers ran in front of the train with slaves, filling the court in ad- 
vance with their loud insistent shouts, so that the people hurried up, 
and he who was set over the house, if not Petepre himself, came to 
receive the great guest on the threshold. Petepre avoided these occa- 
sions, but Mont-kaw was always on hand and on sundry of them 
Joseph had already stood behind him, attentively fixing the great 
man with his eye. For here was the embodiment, the highest and re- 
motest, of the hostile sun-doctrine, as Dudu was its smallest and 
closest to hand. 

Beknechons was of goodly stature and bore himself haughtily, his 
torso strained upwards from his ribs, his shoulders thrown back, his 
chm thrust up and out. His head was impressive egg-shaped, with 
a never-covered, smooth-shaven poll, and characterized by the sharp 
and deep-cut furrow between the brows. It was a permanent fur- 
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row, losing none of its severity when he smiled, as he sometimes did, 
condescendingly, or as a reward for some particular obsequiousness. 
His face, likewise meticulously shaven, was clean-cut and immobile, 
with high cheek-bones and furrows as deeply graven as the one on 
his forehead, about the nose and mouth. He had a way of gazing 
past men and things, which bespoke not merely arrogance but a 
thoroughgoing rejection of the modern world, a denial and con- 
demnation of the whole course of life, for centuries or even millennia 
back And his raiment, though costly and fine, displayed a priestly 
conservatism, being fashioned after a mode whole epochs earlier in 
time. Beneath his outer garment, which began under his shoulders 
and fell to his feet, could plainly be seen the simple, narrow, brief 
loin-apron, cut in the manner of the first dynasties of the Old King- 
dom To even more remote and thus presumably more pious times 
belonged the priestly leopard-skin which was draped round his 
shoulders, with the head and fore-paws hanging down his back, the 
hind-paws crossed on his breast, where likewise he wore other in- 
signia of his state a blue scarf, and a complicated gold ornament 
with rams’ heads. 

The leopard-skin was clearly an unwarranted presumption, for it 
belonged to the insignia of the head priest of Atum-Re at On and 
not at all to the servants of Amun But Beknechons was just the sort 
of man to decide for himself what was fitting for him, and nobody, 
not even Joseph, failed to understand why he wore the primitive 
and sacred skin It signified that Atum-Re had been absorbed in 
Amun, that he was but a manifestation of the Great One of Thebes, 
to some extent his subject — and not only to some extent For Amun 
— that is to say, Beknechons — had succeeded in making Re’s head 
prophet at On take the honorary title of a second priest of Amun 
at Thebes, the superior status of the high priest was thus made evi- 
dent, also his right to the insignia of the other’s office Even at On, 
Re’s own seat, he had managed to prevail For he not only called 
himself “Head Priest of all the gods of Thebes,” but also assumed 
the title of “Head Priest of all the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt,” 
and was thus the first of the first in Atum-Re’s own house Why 
should he not wear the leopard-skin^ Not without awe could one 
look at this man, in view of all that he represented. And Joseph had 
come to enough understanding of Egyptian affairs that his heart 
misgave him as he thought how Pharaoh made him wax ever more 
in girth and pride by endless gifts of goods and treasures, in the 
pleasmg fancy that it was his father Amup to whom he gave them — 
and, m a sense, also to himself. Joseph — for whom Amun-Re was 
only an idol, like another, though he kept it to himself sometimes a 
ram in his chamber, again a doll-like image in his chapel shrine, 
whom they took riding in his bark on the Jeor because they knew 
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no better than so to do — Joseph made sharp and clear distinctions 
which Pharaoh failed to make he found it not good and not wise 
of the god to let his supposititious father wax fatter and fatter, they 
were higher cares which beset him when he saw Amun’s greatest 
disappear into the house of the women And they transcended, in 
his statesmanlike musings, his concern for his own welfare, although 
he knew that it was being threatened by the talk going on inside. 

He knew from little Bes, his fiist patron in Potiphar’s house, that 
Dudu had complained of him more than once to Mut, the mistress. 
The midget, hidden in unlikely places, had been present at these 
scenes and made such detailed report to Joseph that the latter could 
fairly see the keeper of the robes, standing in his starched apron skirt 
before his lady, pompously sticking out his upper lip and gesturing 
indignantly with his stumpy arms as he sunk his voice to its deepest 
note and sent up to her ears his plaint over the annoyance and the 
offence The slave Osarsiph, for so he mysteriously chose to call 
himself, the Shabirite lout and scum of the desert ■— verily it was a 
scandal, said Dudu, and a malignant sore, the way he waxed in favour 
in Potiphar’s house Surely the Hidden One saw it with displeasure. 
Not alone that he had been bought, against the dwarf’s advice, for 
far too high a price, a hundred and sixty deben, of some worthless 
pedlars from the desert, who had stolen him from a prison grave; 
not alone that he had been taken into the house, through the con- 
trivance of the jester Shepses-Bes, the unmarried dwarf, a fellow 
not worth a rotten nut But instead of sending the foreign hand to 
field labour, as sensible folk had advised the steward, the latter had 
let him lounge about the court and he had come to stand before 
Petepre in the palm orchard, and the rascal had turned it to his 
advantage in a way that could only be called shameless — and even 
that was too mild He had filled the master’s ears with the rankest and 
most insidious jargon, which was an affront to Amun and a blas- 
phemy against the sun And the exalted master had been taken in, 
had been criminally bewitched, so that he had made the slave his 
waiter and servant, while Mont-kaw treated him like a son, or more 
correctly like a son of the house, who was learning to administer 
It because he was the heir, and plumed himself as the overseer’s as- 
sistant — a scabby Asiatic in a house of Egypt^ He, Dudu, permitted 
himself most humbly to call the mistress’s attention to this abomi- 
nable state of things, at which the Hidden One might be so wroth as 
to avenge himself for this corrupt free-thinking upon those who 
committed and suffered it^ 

“What said the mistress?” asked Joseph after hearing “Tell me 
exactly, little Beauty, repeating if you can her very words.” 

“Her words,” the little man rephed, “were these- ‘While you were 
speaking, steward of the jewel-house,’ she said, ‘I have tried to think 
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who he IS whom you have in mind, and what foreign slave you accuse 
in your words, but I searched my memory m vain You could not 
expect me to have all the servants in my eye and thus understand at 
once the sense of your words* But in time it came to me, that he of 
whom you speak is the truth, still young in years, who now for a 
while has filled my husband’s cup Vaguely I can recall the silver- 
apron if I try ’ ” 

“Vaguely^” repeated Joseph, with some disappointment “How 
can I be so vague to our mistress, when I stand each day beside her 
and her master at table, and the favour I have found in his eyes and 
Mont-kaw’s cannot have escaped her^ I wonder therefore that she 
must search so long and make such effort before she guessed to 
v^hom Dudu’s spiteful words referred. What more did she say^” 

“She said,” went on the dwarf, “she said ‘Why do you bring me 
all this to reproach me, keeper of the wardrobe^ For you will call 
down Amun’s wrath upon me, have you not said he would be en- 
raged at those who suffer the offence to be^ But if I know naught, 
I suffer naught, and you might have spared me and not made me 
to stand in danger of my knowing ’ ” 

Joseph laughed at this and gave it great praise “What a capital 
answer, what a shrewd reproof’ Tell me more of our mistress, little 
Bes’ Repeat all to me with exactness, for I am sure you listened 
well.” 

“It was that spiteful Dudu,” the dwarf went on, “who said more, 
justifying himself and saying ‘I have told the mistress, not that she 
may suffer the evil, but may do it away For out of love for her 
I have made occasion that she may serve Amun, by telling the master 
that the unclean slave must be sent away out of the house. Now that 
he IS bought he should be sent to the fields, instead of making him- 
self master here and setting himself above the children of the land.” 

“Very hateful,” Joseph said. “A bad, spiteful speech. But the 
mistress, what did she say to that^” 

“She answered,” little Beauty responded, “and said ‘My solemn 
friend, it seldom happens that it is vouchsafed to the mistress to 
speak in confidence with the master. Think of the formal manners 
of our house and do not dream that it stands between him and me 
as between you and her who is your spouse and familiar, Djeset your 
wife, who puts her arm about you She comes in simple confidence 
and speaks of all her concerns and yours and may also decide your 
mind to this or that course For she is a mother, having borne you 
two sightly sons, Esesi and Ebebi, so that you are bound in gratitude 
to her and have all reason to give her your ear and heed her words 
and wishes. But what am I to the master and what cause has he to 
hearken to me^* For his self-will is great, his mood unheanng, I am 
powerless before him with my reminders.’ ” 
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Joseph was silent, looking thoughtfully over his little friend’s 
head as the dwarf sat with wrinkled anxious face supported on his 
hands. 

“Well, and the wardrobe master, what answered he^*” Jacob’s 
son probed again after a while. “Did he reply and enlarge himself 
yet more 

That the dwarf answered in the negative Dudu had preserved a 
dignified silence; and the mistress had added that she would speak 
as soon as might be with the head priest For as Petepre had advanced 
the foreign slave after the latter had spoken with him concerning 
sun-matters, it was plain that they were here dealing with religion 
and the state, which were the affair of Beknechons, the great prophet 
of Amun, and her confessor and friend He must be told, she would 
pour into his fatherly heart, to her relieving, all that Dudu had told 
her concerning the offence 

So far the dwarf’s information to Joseph. But the latter recalled 
afterwards how Bes-em-heb lingered, sitting beside him in his comic 
costume, the cone of ointment perched on his wig, his chin in his 
hands, sombrely blinking 

“What are you frowning at. Beauty in the house of Amun>” he 
had asked. “Why do you brood over these things^” 

The other answered in his cricket chirp- 

“Oh, my Osarsiph, I brood because it is not good that the spiteful 
gossip speaks of you to Mut the mistress — how little good it is, and 
how great harm^ ” 

“Of course not,” Joseph replied. “Why do you tell me that, when 
I know of myself that it is evil and even dangerous^ But behold, I 
have no care because I trust in God. Has not the mistress herself 
admitted the weakness of her power over Petepre^ It would take 
more than a word from her to send me to the field, so have no 
care^” 

“But how shall I be quiet,” whispered Bes, “when there is dan- 
ger still, of another kind, if Dudu open your mistress’s eyes and en- 
lighten her concerning you^” 

“Who can understand that^” Joseph cried out “Not I indeed, for 
your prattle is like so much gibberish to me. Danger of another 
kind — what sort of dark saying is it you whisper there>” 

“I whisper, I whisper my fear and foreboding,” he heard the dwarf 
say. “I murmur my dwarf wise cares, of which you, being of the full- 
grown race, as yet have no notion The old gossip intends evil, but 
It may turn out that he has done well, yet only too well, so that in 
the end it is worse than before, much worse than he thought to make 
It in his spite.” 

“Take it not ill, little man, that I understand not one word of your 
words, for they have no sense. Good, evil, only too well and yet 
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much worse — and that is but little language and dwarfish nonsense, 
and try as I may, I understand it not,” 

“Then why has your face turned red, Osarsiph, and why are you 
vexed — as you were before when I said that the mistress knew you 
but vaguely^ My dwarf-wisdom would have you remain ever vague 
to her, for the danger is doubly a danger if the accursed gossip opens 
her eyes with his malice Ah’” the manikin said, and hid his head 
in his arms, “the dwarf is afraid, he is terrified in face of the foe, the 
bull whose fiery breath scorches the field ” 

“What fields” Joseph asked, with wilful want of understanding, 
“And what sort of fiery buU^^ You are not in your right senses today 
nor can I give you reason Go get yourself a soothing drink from 
Red-belly, it will cool your head. I go to my work Can I help it 
if Dudu complain of me to the mistress, however dangerous it may 
be^ But you see my trust in God, and need not be disturbed Yet 
take heed always to let no word escape you of that which Dudu 
speaks before the mistress, and even more what she says to him, and 
report it to me with exactness. For it is important that I should 
know.” 

Such had been the course of their conversation, Joseph later re- 
called It, and how the dwarf had displayed such fear But had it been 
merely his trust in God, and nothing else, which made Joseph re- 
ceive with relative blitheness the news of Dudu’s unfriendly activities^* 

Up till then, to the mistress he had been, if not precisely air, still 
a vacant shape, like a dumb waiter in the service of Huia and Tula. 
Dudu’s ill will now altered the situation. For when at table Joseph 
handed the dish to his lord or filled his cup and her eye fell upon 
him, this was not mere chance, not as though it rested on an object 
in the room, but she looked at him as a person, with associations 
and backgrounds to give food for thought, whether pleasant or 
otherwise In a word, his mistress, this great lady of Egypt, had begun 
to heed him. Of course, in an idle and cursory way, it would be too 
much to say that her eyes really rested upon him. But for the space 
of a second perhaps, they sought him out — very likely as the thought 
crossed her mind that she must speak to Beknechons, and Joseph be- 
hind his eyelashes took note of such moments. Despite all the atten- 
tion he must give to serving Petepre, not one of them escaped him — 
though only once or twice did he let it happen that the moment was 
mutual- that the two pairs of eyes, the mistress’s and the servant’s, 
actually chanced to meet — hers blankly, haughtily, with stern in- 
sistence, his with startled respect, then ^eilmg their gaze to look 
humbly down. 

That happened after Dudu’s talk with the mistress. Before, it had 
not — and between ourselves Joseph found it not altogether un- 
pleasant. To some extent he saw progress in it and was tempted to 
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be grateful to Dudu And next time he saw Beknechons enter the 
house of women he found it agreeable to realize that they would be 
talking in there of him and his advancement — there was a certain 
satisfaction or even joy connected with the thought, though min- 
gled with however much misgiving 

Of this talk too he got a report from the mock-vizier, who had 
been present in some crack or crannv and heard it all First the 
priest and the lady of the order of Hathor had discussed religious 
and ritual matters as well as those of a personal and social nature — 
they had made tongue, as the children of Kemt said (the expression 
was a Babylonian one) , in other words, exchanged the gossip of the 
metropolis When the talk veered round to Petepre's house the 
mistress took occasion to put before her spiritual adviser Dudu’s 
complaint and the improprieties centring in the Hebrew slave to 
whom the courtier and his steward had shown such signal and sen- 
sational favour Beknechons nodded as he listened, as though her 
words confirmed his general gloomy expectations and conformed 
only too well with the morals of a time which had forfeited so much 
of the righteousness that had held sway in those epochs when the 
apron was worn short and tight as Beknechons wore it. A bad sign, 
certainly, he had said A sign of the loose times and the neglect of the 
ancient piety, all very fine in the beginning, but getting lost in the 
wilderness, rending the most sacred bonds, sapping the strength of 
the lands till no more awe before their sceptre lived on the coasts, 
and the kingdom fell to decay. And the high priest forsook the sub- 
ject of Dudu’s complaint, said Bes, to enlarge upon higher themes, 
questions of power and statesmanship, waving his hands about in the 
air. He spoke of Tushratta, king of Mitanni, and the need of using 
Shubbilulima, king of Hatti in the north, to check his encroachments, 
but only just enough, Shubbilulima must not succeed too well For if 
warlike Hatti were to bring Mitanm completely under its rule and 
overrun the southland with arms, it might become a danger to Phar- 
aoh’s Syrian possessions, descended to him from the conqueror 
Men-Kheper-Re-Thutmose In any case it was on the cards that 
Hatti, urged by its savage gods, might some day, avoiding Mitanm, 
overrun the land of Amki on the sea, between the cedar ranges and 
those of Amanus. Yet he was opposed on the world chess-board by 
Abd-Ashirta the Amorite, who as Pharaoh’s vassal held the region 
between Amki and Hanigalbat, on purpose to set limits to Shub- 
bilulima’s southward advance But this the Amorite would do only 
so long at his awe of Pharaqh remained greater than his fear of Hatti, 
failing that, he would assuredly betray Amun and make common 
cause with Shubbilulima. For they were traitors one and all, these 
vassal kings of the Syrian conquest, just as soon as they dared, so 
that everythmg depended on their fear, theirs and that of the Bed- 
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omns and migratory hordes of the steppes, who without it would 
fall upon the fertile land and lay Pharaoh’s cities waste. In short, 
there were many cares, many considerations admonished Egypt to 
keep Itself nerved and sinewy if it wished to preserve awe for its 
sceptre and the kingdom for the crown. To that end it must be stern 
of morals and pious as in ancient time. 

‘‘A mighty man,” Joseph opined after listening to the speech. 
“For besides being a man of God and a shiny-pate before the Lord, 
who should be a good father to his children and put out his hand to 
them that stumble, he had a head for things of the earth and for 
political affairs — one has to admire him for it. But just between our- 
selves, little Bes, he ought to leave the running of the kingdom and 
the terror of the tribes to Pharaoh in his palace, who is set in his 
place to that end Certainly it was thus between temple and palace 
in the days which he praises so highly above these. But our mistress, 
did she answer nothing to his words^” 

“I heard,” said the dwarf, “how she answered, saying. ‘Ah, my 
father, is it not true that in the past, when Egypt was pious and 
strict in observance it was also small and poor, nor were its boundary- 
stones set among vassal peoples either southwards beyond the cata- 
racts to the Negro lands or eastwards to the river that floweth the 
wrong way> But out of the poverty have riches come, and out of the 
smallness a great kingdom. Great Wese and both the lands teem with 
foreigners, the treasures pour in, and all is changed But do you not 
rejoice at all over the new that grew out of the old and is its re- 
ward? From the tribute of the peoples Pharaoh offers richly to 
Amun, so that the god can build to the height of his desire, so that 
he increases like the river m spring when it is already at high-water 
mark. Must not my father then approve the course of thmgs since 
the times of their early piety?’ ” 

“Very true,” Beknechons had, according to the dwarf, made an- 
swer. “Very justly does my daughter speak concerning the problem 
of the lands For thus it stands- the good old times bore within them 
the seed of the new —that is the kingdom and the riches of the king- 
dom which m Its turn bore within it the loosemng, the relaxing, and 
the loss. What shall be done that the blessing not become a curse, and 
the good not be rewarded with evil? That is the question; and Amun, 
lord of Karnak, answers it m this wise the old must become lord 
in the new, the strict and sinewy be set over the kingdom that 
looseness not go too far and the reward of strictness be lost. For not 
to the sons of the new but to the sons o^the old pertains the king- 
dom and belong the crowns, the white, the red, the blue, and the 
crown of the gods as welP” 

“Strong^” said Joseph, after he had taken it in. “A strong, uncom- 
promising speech is this you have heard, htde Bes, thanks to your 
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want of size. I am alarmed by it, if at the same time not surprised. 
For I have always known ever since I saw his troops for the first 
time in the Street of the Son, what was in Amun’s heart. So our 
mistress just spoke a little of me and it sent Beknechons off into all 
those high matters and they forgot all about me. Did you hear that 
they came back to me at alP” 

Only just at the end, Shepses-Bes told him When he left, the high 
priest had promised to take Petepre to task as soon as he could and 
put him on his guard, for the sake of the traditional morality, against 
the foreign slave whom he had so favoured. 

‘‘Then must I tremble indeed,” said Joseph, “and be in sore fear 
that Amun put an end to my growth in the land, for if he is against 
me, how then shall I live^ It is very bad, for if I go now to field 
labour, after the scribe of the harvest hath bowed before me, it 
will be worse than if I had gone in the first place, and I should 
perish of heat by day and of cold by night. But do you think that it 
will be given to Amun to deal thus with me^” 

“So stupid am I not,” whispered back the dwarf. “I have not wasted 
my dwarf -wisdom by marriage True, I have grown up — if I may 
put It thus — in the fear of Amun, But I have long known that you 
have a god with you, Osarsiph, stronger than Amun and wiser than 
he, and never will I believe that He will give you into his hands and 
permit him in his chapel to set limits to your growth that He Him- 
self has not set.” 

“Well, then, little Bes, be blithe^” cried Joseph, giving the other 
a slap on the shoulder, but gently so as not to hurt him, “and con- 
cerning me be of good cheer For after all I have the ear of the master 
and can put him on his guard too when we are alone, against things 
which perhaps are dangerous for Pharaoh too Then will he hear us 
both: Beknechons and me The high priest will speak to him of a 
slave, and the slave of a god, and we shall see to what he inclines his 
ear — to what, I say, to what subject, and not to whom But you, 
my little friend, be watchful, and hide your wisdom for me in cracks 
and crannies if Dudu should complain of me again to the mistress, 
that I may come to know his words and hers ” 

And thus it was. For it is certain that the keeper of the wardrobe 
did not rest with one tale-bearing to Mut-em-enet, but from time to 
time in conversation with her came back to the foreign slave from 
the prison pit and the gross favour shown him in Petepre’s house. 
The little jester was always at his post and faithfully brought back 
the tale of Dudu’s doings^ Yet even had he been less watchful, Jo- 
seph would have known whenever the married dwarf had com- 
plained, for then one of those moments would come in the dining- 
room. And when for days there had been none, so that Joseph was 
cast down, their renewal, and that stem inquiry directed not as 
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though at an object but a person, made him realize that Dudu had 
been with her again, and he would say to himself “He has reminded 
her, and it is a danger*’' But when he said it he also meant “How 
pleasant*” and in one way was grateful to Dudu for calling him to 
the mistress’s mind. 

JOSEPH BECOMES VISIBLY AN EGYPTIAN 

No longer evident to the father’s eye, but in his place very much 
alive and alert, Joseph lived on in the Egyptian world, lived into it, 
one might say, for he went in harness to its claims, and they were 
heavy on him who as a lad in his first life had known no tasks and 
had no demands laid upon him, but spent time according to his whim. 
Here he was the more active in that he now strove to rise to the 
height of God’s purpose for him, his head was full of figures, facts, 
and things, all sorts of business details, and more than that involved 
in a web of human problems and relations which always required 
most delicate handling, the threads of which led to Potiphar, to the 
dwarfs, to Mont-kaw, to God knows whom else in the house and 
outside It — in constant functioning, in short, of a kind that his early 
home, where Jacob now was, and the brothers, would never dream 
of 

That home was far away — farther than seventeen days, farther 
than Jacob had been from Isaac and Rebecca when he lived and 
looked into the Mesopotamian light of day. They too had had no 
idea, been able to form no picture of how their son lived or what his 
problems were, and from their day he in his turn was estranged. 
Where a man lives, there is his world a narrow circle of life, work, 
and experience. The rest is vague. Though men have always been in- 
clined to shift their centre, to let the known sink into the mist and 
look into a different day. Naphtali’s urge has been strong upon them, 
to run off into the mist, to report strange news to those dwelling 
there who know only their own, and take back home some thing 
worth the knowing. In short, there was always traffic and intercourse. 
Even between the widely separated places of Jacob’s land and Poti- 
phar’s, there always had been, time out of mind Was not the man 
from Ur accustomed to change his horizon, had he not been to the 
land of mud, though not so far into it as Joseph, had not his sister- 
bride, Joseph’s ancestral grandmother, dwelt for a time in the house 
of women of that Pharaoh who then glittered in his horizon not at 
Wese but farther north, nearer to Jacob’s^phere^ Always there had 
been contacts between that sphere and Joseph’s present one; for the 
darkly beautiful Ishmael had taken to wife a daughter of the black 
earth, and from the marriage the half-Egyptian Ishmaelites had 
sprung, called and chosen to bring Joseph down hitherwards. And 
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many like them traded between the rivers to and fro, and apron- 
skirted messengers had gone about, a thousand years and more, with 
letters written on bricks carried within their garments’ folds. But if 
this Naphthali-nature had always been, yet now in Joseph’s time it 
was as never before a regular, customary, and developed thing, for 
the land whither he was snatched and where he lived his second life 
was definitely a land of descendants no longer piously self-sufficient 
and strict as Amun would have it be, but worldly and seeking the 
pleasures of the world; so that if a Come-hither Asiatic lad had but a 
cunning gift at saying good-night and could add two and two, he 
could become the body-servant to a great Egyptian and goodness 
knows what besides^ 

No, there was no lack of communications between Jacob’s place 
and his darling’s But he whose affair it was to use them since he knew 
his father’s abode but his father knew not his, for whom it would 
have been easy, as a great steward’s right hand, and so skilled in all 
arrangements, to have arranged opportunity for this too, he did not 
do It, he did it not for many years. The reasons have long since be- 
come clear to us, and nearly all of them are comprehended in the one 
word expectancy The calf bleated not, it kept still as death, it did 
not let the cow know to what field the man had brought it, for in 
agreement with the man, it demanded expectation of the cow as well, 
however hard it might be for her, for needs must the cow consider 
her calf to be dead and mangled. 

Strange, and confusing too it is, to think that Jacob, the old man 
back there in the mist, all this while held his son for dead — confusing, 
in that on the one hand one would like to be glad for him because he 
was mistaken, and on the other one grieves for him precisely because 
of his mistake. For there are, we know, certain consolations for the 
death of a beloved one, though they may be of a sufficiently hollow 
and desolate kind, and so we may feel a double pity for that sorrow- 
ing old man first because he held Joseph for dead, and second be- 
cause he was not The father-heart lulled itself — no doubt with a 
thousand pangs, but yet with a gentle sense of soothing — in the 
security of death. It imaged his son as treasured up in death, unchange- 
able, inviolable, needing no more care, eternally the seventeen-year- 
old boy who had ridden off on white Hulda And all this was a mis- 
take, not only the affliction but also the consolation which gradually 
surmounted it For Joseph lived, and was exposed to all the chances 
and changes of life. He was snatched away, but not snatched out of 
time, he did not remain seventeen, but waxed and riped in the place 
where he was, got to be nineteen and twenty and one-and-twenty, 
certainly he was still Joseph, but the father would not have known 
him, at least not at the first glance. The stuff of his life was altered, 
while still wearing its triumphantly successful shape, it ripened and 
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became a little broader and firmer, less a youth and more a young 
man A few years more, and of the fabric of that Joseph whom his 
Rebecca-father kissed at parting little will be left — as little as though 
death had dissolved the flesh. Only, since it was not death but life 
that changed him, the shape to some extent remained. Not so faith- 
fully or exactly as death would have preserved it in the spirit, and 
did," illusorily, in Jacob’s mind After all, in this matter of content 
and form, whether it is death or life that removes the loved object 
away from our eyes is perhaps not so important as we are prone to 
think. 

Likewise we must consider that the substance of Joseph’s life, by 
which among all the changes and chances of his maturing youth its 
form was preserved, was drawn from quite another sphere than the 
one which would have fed it had he remained under Jacob’s eyes, 
and the fact influenced its form as well He was nourished by the airs 
and juices of Egypt, ate Kerne’s food, the water of her river mois- 
tened and swelled his tissues and cells, her sun irradiated them, he 
dressed in the linen from Egypt’s flax, trod her soil, receiving from 
It the impulse of her silently shaping powers, took in with his eyes 
every day the evidences shaped by the hand of man, the expression 
of her fundamental, all-embracing, decisive character, lastly, he spoke 
her speech, and it gave to his tongue, his lips, his jaws another shape 
than that they would have had. Very soon Jacob the father would 
have said to him ‘‘Damu, my seed, what is it with thy mouth^ I know 
It no more ” 

In short, Joseph as he grew became visibly an Egyptian, in form 
and manner, quickly, easily, unnoticeably, because he was a child of 
the world, pliant in body and mind, likewise very young and soft 
when he came into the land, and thus the reshaping of his person after 
the local type happened readily and painlessly, the more that physi- 
cally he had, from God knows where, something Egyptian about 
him — the square shoulders, the slender limbs, and mentally because 
It lay in his tradition, it was natural to him, to live a stranger among 
the ‘‘children of the land ” Even at home he and his, the children of 
Abram, had always been gervm and guests, long settled and well 
adapted, it is true, but with an inner reserve and looking with detach- 
ment upon the easy-going Baal-abominations of the real children of 
Canaan So now Joseph m Egypt As a child of the world he found 
It simple to conform and to practise detachment at one and the same 
time, for the one made the other easier and drew out the sting of his 
fear lest he be disloyal to Him, Elohim, who had brought him into 
this land, and upon whose countenance and indulgence he might 
reckon, though Joseph were to comport himself in all ways as an 
Egyptian and become a child of Hapi and subject of Pharaoh — al- 
ways excepting the silent reservation. Thus to be a child of the world 
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meant that he might blithely adapt himself to Egypt’s children and 
move among them, consenting to the high culture of the land, yet 
all the while he might feel that they were the children of the world, 
at whom he gazed, benevolently but apart, and ever aware of the 
mocking spirit in his blood at sight of their decorative and detesta- 
ble folk-customs 

The Egyptian year laid hold upon him and whirled him round with* 
itself in the ebb and flow of nature and the rhythmic recurrence of 
Its feasts — of which one or other might be regarded as the first the 
New Year’s festival at the beginning of the inundation, a day rich in 
hopes and incredibly tumultuous, a fateful day for Joseph, indeed, as 
we shall presently see, or the recurrent celebration of the accession 
of Pharaoh to the throne — when the lejoicing populace renewed the 
hopes which were bound up with the original day, the beginning of 
the new dynasty and era when justice should banish injustice, and 
life be lived amid laughing and amaze. Or indeed any other of the 
recurrent feasts, for they were many 

Joseph had first set eyes upon the Egyptian scene at the time of the 
ebb, when the land had emerged and the sowing had been done 
Then he had been sold, and gone on further into the year and round 
with It the harvest came, which in name lasted into the flaming sum- 
mer and the weeks which we call June, and then the diminished 
stream, amid reverential jubilation, began to swell and climbed slowly 
out of Its banks, closely observed and measured by Pharaoh’s offi- 
cials, for It was of the first and last importance that it should rise 
properly, not too wildly and not too weak, that Kerne’s children 
might have to eat, and the tax-gatherers make it possible for Pharaoh 
to build. Six weeks the river rose and rose, the Nourisher of the Land, 
quite quietly, inch by inch, day and night, while men slept and, sleep- 
ing, trusted. And then, about the time when the sun was most blaz- 
ing, and we should have written July, in the second half, which the 
children of Egypt called the moon of Paophi, the second of their year 
and in their first season, which they called Akhet, the river swelled 
mightily, overflowed the fields on both sides far and wide, and cov- 
ered the land — that strangely and uniquely conditioned land, which 
had not its like in the world and which now to Joseph’s wonderment 
and laughing, when he first saw it, was changed into a sacred lake, 
out of which high-lying towns and villages stood up, connected by 
causeways. The god stood there and let his nchness sink, and his 
nourishing mud, on all the fields, until the second or winter season, 
Peret, then he began to bate and retire — “the waters returned from 
off the earth continually,’^ as Joseph reminiscently put it to himself, 
so that beneath the moon of our January they flowed in the old bed, 
but continued to shrink until summer. It was for two-and-seventy 
days, the days of the two-and-seventy conspirators, the days of the 
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Winter drought, that the god pined and died; up to that day when 
Pharaoh’s river conservancy announced that it was rising and a new 
year of blessing took its beginning. It might be moderate, it might be 
abundant, Amun send there should not be famine or a scant yield for 
the tax-gatherers, so that Pharaoh could not build ^ 

Time went very fast, Joseph discovered, from New Year to New 
Year — or from that moment when he came into the land till the same 
came round again, reckoning in the Egyptian seasons as he now did, 
the flood, the sowing, and the harvest, each adorned with its proper 
feasts, in which Joseph took part, with reserve, and confiding in in- 
dulgence from on high, he must indeed do so, and wear a pleasant 
face, for these heathen celebrations were involved with the economic 
life of the land In Petepre’s service and as the representative of Mont- 
kaw he could not avoid the fairs and markets which were bound up 
with the religious features of the feasts, since always trade springs up 
wherever men come together in numbers. There were always mar- 
kets m the fore-courts of the temples of Thebes, on account of the 
thank-offerings, but likewise up and down the river were many places 
of pilgrimage and the people streamed together m great hordes wher- 
ever a god held his feast, adorned his temple, possessed oracular wis- 
dom, and promised, along with spiritual refreshment, crowds and 
booths and general mass jollification. It was not Bastet only, the she- 
cat of the Delta, who held a feast — of which Joseph had heard so 
much that was unedifying Every year there was a popular excur- 
sion from near and far to the ram of Mendes, Djedet in the people’s 
mouth, it was even more jocund than Per Bastet’s feast, for Bindidi 
the ram, racy and rank as he was, stood closer to the temper of the 
folk than the she-cat, and during the festivities publicly cohabited 
with a virgin of the country. But the reader may be assured that Jo- 
seph, who went down to the feast on business, did not seek out the 
sight, being occupied, as the steward’s confidential man, solely with 
the marketing of the paper, tools, and vegetables which he had 
brought 

There was much in the land, and the customs of the land, particu- 
larly the feast-day observances — for the feast is the great hour of 
the traditional, the hour when it comes uppermost and glorifies it- 
self — at which, in all his worldliness, mindful of Jacob, he did not 
look, or at most with a very detached eye He did not love the peo- 
ple’s love of drink; recollections of Noah prevented him, as well as 
the picture m his soul of his sober, pondering father His own nature 
too, though bright and merry, was averse to drunken disorder. For 
the children of Kerne knew no better than to drink themselves drunk 
on every occasion, with beer or wine, men and women alike. Wine 
flowed freely at all the feasts, and they and their children could drink 
four days on end and be good for nothing at all. Moreover, there 
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were special feasts of drinking, like the great beer-feast which com- 
memorated the legend of Hathor the mighty, the lion-headed Sakh- 
met, how she had raged among mankind to destroy them and was 
only prevented from blotting out the race of men by Re, who with 
a most clever stratagem made her drunk on red blood-beer. On that 
day the children of Egypt drank beer in quite insalubrious quantities, 
a dark beer called khes^ very powerful, beer with honey, foreign and 
home-brewed, the latter mostly in the city of Dendera, seat of 
Hathor, whither one made pilgrimage to the feast and it was actu- 
ally called ‘Tlace of Drunkenness” as the seat of the goddess of 
drunkenness. 

To all this Joseph paid little heed, and only drank a little, symboli- 
cally and socially, to the extent demanded by his business. And some 
of the practices at the great feast of Osiris, lord of the dead, at the 
time of the shortest day, when the sun died, he.also, for the sake of 
Jacob, regarded with but very distant eye. The beast itself, however, 
with the ritual performances proper to it, interested him very much 
and he followed them attentively For they told again the story of 
the passion of that mangled and buried and risen god, presented by 
priests and people in very beautiful masques, faithfully reproducing 
both the terror and the jubilation of the resurrection, whereat the 
populace leaped on one leg with joy Along with this came a deal of 
primitive foolishness and antique survivals of which nobody any 
longer knew the meaning as that various groups of men belaboured 
each other, one group representing the ‘‘folk of the city of Pe,” the 
other the “folk of the city of Dep,” and both cities were now entirely 
unknown Or a herd of asses was dnven round and round the city 
with mocking shouts and blows from cudgels. A certain contradic- 
tion lay in the fact that they treated with blows and conmmely a 
creature which stood to them as a symbol of phallic readiness, for 
actually the feast of the dead and buried god was likewise a com- 
memoration of the rigid readiness of the male, which tore ^ the 
mummy- wrappings of Osiris so that Eset the female vulture received 
from him the avenging son. At this time of year in all the villages 
there took place processions of women carrying a phallic embleni as 
long as an ell, which they made to move by means of strings. Thus 
the worship contradicted the maltreatment; and the reason was after 
all clear. For on one side this erection and procreation was a matter 
of dear life itself, and of fruitful continuance, but on the other, and 
more strikingly, it was a feast of death For Usir was dead when the 
vulture conceived from him, the gods were all erected in death, and 
just among ourselves that was the reason why Joseph, with all his 
personal feeling for the feast of Usir, the mangled one, did not look 
on at some of the rites, but averted his head even inwardly speaking. 
What sort of reason was that> Well, it is hard to talk about so deli- 
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cate a matter, when one knows and the other does not yet see — and 
that is the more pardonable in that Joseph himself hardly saw it, and 
only darkly and partially took account of what he did see A faint, 
almost unconscious sense of guilt was stirring in him, guilt on account 
of disloyalty to the “Lord” — interpreting the word on whatever 
plane one may choose Remember that he thought of himself as dead 
and belonging to the kingdom of the dead, wherein he grew, remem- 
ber moreover that name which he had ingeniously and somewhat 
presumptuously chosen After all, the presumption was not so great 
Mizraim’s children each one of them, even the least, had long had 
the right to become Usir when he died, and unite his name with that 
of the mangled one, as Hapi the bull became Serapis in death The 
association meant “To be dead in God,” or “To be as God ” But just 
this, to “be God” and to be “dead,” brought up the subject of the 
bandage-rending erection, and Joseph’s half-unconscious guilty fear 
was connected with the mtmtion that certain moments — for which 
Dudu was responsible — now begmning to play a role, half of fear, 
half of joy, in his life, were, however remotely, yet perilously con- 
nected with that godlike rigidity of death and with disloyalty. 

There, it is out. With all possible restraint it has been revealed why 
Joseph did not care to look on at the popular customs of the feast of 
Osins or the processions of women or the cudgelled asses. But he 
took a good look at much else, in city and country, during the feasts 
that punctuated and adorned the Egyptian year. Once or twice as 
the years went on he saw Pharaoh, for it came about that the god 
made his appearance not alone at the window of audience when he 
threw down the gold of favour upon favourites, in the presence of 
his elect, but when he came forth in brilliance from the horizon of 
his palace and beamed in full splendour upon all the people, who as 
one man hopped for joy according to prescribed form and also be- 
cause they loved it from their hearts Pharaoh was short and stout, 
Joseph noted, his colour was not very good, at least not when Ra- 
chel’s son saw him for the second or third time, his facial expression, 
too, reminded him of Mont-kaw when his kidneys troubled him 

Amen-hotpe III, Neb-Mat-Re, did in fact begin to fail in the years 
which Joseph spent in Potiphar’s house and grew great therein. In 
the judgment of the skilled priests from the temple and the sorcerers 
from the book-house he displayed in his physical condition a grow- 
ing inclination to rejoin the sun. To control this tendency was be- 
yond the power of the priests of healing, for it had all too much 
natural justification. In Joseph’s second year the divine son of Thut- 
mose IV and the Mitanmc Mutemweia celebrated his jubilee, the so- 
called Hebsed. that is, it was thirty years since amid innumerable 
ceremomes, exactly repeated on each anniversary, he had set the dou- 
ble crown upon his head. 
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It had been a regal and splendid life, as good as free from wars, 
weighed down, as with a golden mantle, by hieratic pomp and the 
cares of government, but set off by the pleasures of the chase, in 
commemoration of which he had issued scarabs, and made splendid 
above all by his love of building, which he had been able to gratify 
in full measure Now all that lay behind him, his nature was as ac- 
tive in decline as Joseph’s in upbuilding In his early days the majesty 
of this god had only suffered from toothache, an affliction which he 
treated by the usual method of chewing balsamic sweetmeats, and 
often had to receive audience in the throne-room with a great lump 
in his cheek But smce the Hebsed (when Joseph saw him drive out) 
his bodily ailments were of a more deep-seated kind Pharaoh’s heart 
fluttered, or beat too quick against his chest so that it took away his 
breath His secretions carried matter which the body should have re- 
tained but could not because it was breaking down, later it was not 
only the cheek that was thick and swollen, but the legs and belly It 
was at this tune that the confrere and correspondent of the god, who 
was likewise a god m his own sphere. King Tushratta of Mitanniland, 
son of Shutarna, the father of Mutemweia, whom Amenhotpe called 
his mother — m short, his brother-m-law from the Euphrates (for he 
had received from Shutarna the Princess Gulichipa into his house of 
women) — his brother-in-law sent him a magic image of Ishtar, with 
safe-conduct from his far-away capital to the palace at Thebes For 
he had heard of Pharaoh’s affliction and in his own case found the 
image efficacious for slighter ailments. The whole city, yes, all Upper 
and Lower Egypt from the borders of Nubia down to the sea, spoke 
of the arrival of this image in the palace Merimat, and in the house of 
Potiphar almost nothing else was talked of for days But we know 
that Ishtar of the Road was unavailing, or unwilling to relieve more 
than temporarily Pharaoh’s short breath and swollen limbs — to the 
satisfaction of his domestic sorcerers, whose gifts of heahng were not 
much help either, simply because the tendency to rejoin the sun was 
stronger than all else and slowly got its way. 

Joseph saw Pharaoh at Hebsed, when all Wese was abroad to see 
the god drive out, m the course of the ceremonies which lasted the 
whole day There were invesatures, accessions, coronations, purifica- 
tory baths assisted by priests m masks representmg various gods, in- 
censing and primitively symbolical procedures, at first within the 
palace; in the presence of the great of the land, while outside the 
populace by dmt of dnnk and dance made themselves believe that 
from this day forth time shqjild renew itself from the foundations and 
an age of peace, justice, and prospenty, of laughter and universal 
brotherhood, take its begmmngs. This ^lad conviction had been ar- 
dently bound up with the original accession, a generation before, and 
renewed more faintly and fleetmgly on each recurrence. But at Heb- 
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sed It sprang up in freshness and festal power in all their hearts, the 
triumph of faith over knowledge, the cult of an expectation which 
no experience can banish from the heart of man because it was im- 
planted there from on high — But Pharaoh’s progress when at mid- 
day he betook himself to the house of Amun to make sacrifice, was a 
public spectacle, and many people, including Joseph, awaited it in the 
West, before the gate of Pharaoh’s palace, while other crowds lined 
the route which the royal tram was to take through the city, espe- 
cially in the great ram-sphinx avenue, the sacred way of Amun 

The royal palace. Pharaoh’s great house — from which in fact Phar- 
aoh took his name, for the word means “great house,” though on the 
lips of the children of Egypt it sounded rather differently, just as in 
the case of Potiphar and Petepre — Pharaoh’s great house, then, lay 
at the edge of the desert at the foot of the gleaming bright-coloured 
cliffs of Thebes It stood inside a great ring wall with armoured gates, 
which also included the exquisite gardens of the god and, laughing 
amid flowers and exotic trees, the lake which by command of Amen- 
hotpe glittered east of the garden for the delectation of Tiy, his 
consort 

The populace outside, though they strained their necks, could see 
little of the bright splendours of Merimat They saw the palace 
guards before the gates, with wedge-shaped leather leaves over their 
apron kilts, and feathers in their storm-helmets, they saw foliage lit by 
the sun and waving in the wind, saw airy roofs hovering upon col- 
oured columns, long, many-coloured streamers fluttering from gilded 
poles, they sniffed the Syrian odours from the beds of the invisible 
gardens, and these accorded well with the idea of Pharaoh’s godship, 
since sweet odours are thought of as accompanying the divine. But 
now the expectation of the eager, good-natured, lip-smacking, dust- 
swallowing crowd before the gate was to be fulfilled. Just as Re’s 
bark reached the zenith a cry burst out, the guards at the gate raised 
their spears, the bronze doors between the standards flew open upon 
the sphinx avenue strewn with blue gravel, which ran through the 
garden And upon that avenue Pharaoh’s train appeared, dashing out 
through the gate directly into the throng, which swept back and 
gave way with shouts that were part joy, part fear. Men bearing 
staves laid into the crowd to make a path for the chariots and horses, 
with loud cries of “Pharaoh’ Pharaoh’ Take heed to your heart! 
Turn away your heads’ He drives out — room, room for his driving 
out’” And the reeling rout made way, it hopped on one leg, it rolled 
like a wave in a storm, stretched up its ijiin arms into Egypt’s sun- 
light, madly kissed hands The women waved their wailing infants on 
high, or with heads flung back offered their breasts m both hands, 
while the air throbbed with exultation and yearning as they filled it 
with cries of “Pharaoh! Pharaoh’ Strong Bull of your mother’ Lofty 
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in feathers^ Live a million years! Live to eternity* Love iis* Bless us* 
We love and bless you with fierce ardour* Golden falcon* Horus! 
Horus* Re you are in your members* Kheper in his true shape* Heb- 
sed* Hebsed* Turn of the ages* End of trouble* Beginning of )oy!” 

A popular jubilation like that is moving, it clutches at the heart, 
even of him who does not quite belong and is inwardly detached. 
Joseph shouted a little with the rest, he hopped a little too, with the 
children of the land, but chiefly he looked on, with silent emotion. 
What moved him was the sight of Phaiaoh he saw the Highest, com- 
ing forth out of his palace like the moon among stars, and his heart 
beat responsive to that old legacy, now a little weakened by his cos- 
mopolitan understanding, which bade him serve the Highest, whom 
alone man shall serve. Long before he had stood even before the next- 
highest, Potiphar, he had, we know, already bent his thoughts upon 
still more absolute and final embodiments of that idea. We shall see 
that even now his eager spirit did not pause. 

Pharaoh was wonderful to behold His chariot was pure gold, 
naught else — gold wheels, gold sides, gold axles, and covered with 
embossed pictures, which, however, one could not see because the 
whole car flashed and glittered so, as it reflected the midday sun, that 
the eye could scarcely bear it The wheels and the hoofs of the steeds 
whirled up thick enveloping clouds of dust so that it was as if Phar- 
aoh came on in flame and smoke, frightful and glorious to behold. 
You expected nothing less than that the stallions too, Pharaoh’s great 
First Team, as it was called, would breathe fire from their nostrils, 
so they danced, so their smooth muscles shone, so wild they were, m 
their ornamented harness, with gold breast-plates, and gold lions’ 
heads on their crests from which coloured ostrich plumes stood up 
and nodded. Pharaoh drove himself, he stood alone in the chariot of 
cloud and fire, the reins in his left hand, with his right he held the 
lash and crook, the black and white one, in a sort of ritual position, 
slantingly against his chest just underneath his jewelled collar Phar- 
aoh was already rather an old man, one could tell by his sunken 
mouth, the tired look in his eyes, and his back, which seemed a little 
stooped beneath the lotus-white linen of his upper garment The 
cheek-bones stood out in his gaunt face and it looked as though they 
were rouged All sorts and kinds of charms in the shape of stiff em- 
blems and variously knotted and looped ribbons hung down from his 
hips under his garment His head was covered to behind his ears and 
down to his neck by the blue crown set with yellow stars. But on the 
brow, above Pharaoh’s nos^, the poison-cobra reared, glittering with 
coloured enamel. Re’s talisman. 

Thus, without looking to left or right, the king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt drove past before Joseph’s eyes Tall ostrich-feather 
fans swayed over him, the soldiers of his bodyguard, archers and 
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shield-bearers, Egyptian, Asiatic, and Negro, hurried under stand- 
ards beside the wheels and oJfiicers followed in cars covered with pur- 
ple leather Then all the people gave another adoring cry, for after 
the ofScers came another single chariot, with gold wheels whirling 
up the dust, and m it a boy eight or nine years old, likewise under 
ostrich-feather fans, driving, too, with weak bebraceleted arms out- 
stretched His face was long and palish, the full, raspberry-coloured 
lips smiled with charming shyness at the yelling populace, the eyes 
were half-open, from pride or sadness That was Amenhotpe, the god- 
like offspring, heir to the throne and crown, when he who drove in 
front of him should have decided to mingle with the sun Pharaoh’s 
only son, child of his old age, his Joseph The recipient of all these 
plaudits had a thin, childish torso, nude save for the arm-rings and 
jewelled necklace. His apron kilt of pleated gold stuff came high up 
in the back and down to his calves, in front, where the gold-fringed 
draw-string hung, it was scooped out, exposing a drum-shaped paunch 
like a Negio child’s. On the boy’s brow the serpent reared, as on the 
father’s, his close-fitting headdress of gold stuff enveloped his head 
and came together at the back like a knot of hair, while the youth- 
lock of the kings’ sons hung in the form of a broad fringe over one 
ear. 

The populace shouted at the top of their lungs to this engendered 
but not yet risen sun, the sun below the eastern horizon, the sun of 
tomorrow. '‘Peace of Amun^” they shouted. “Long live the son of 
the god’ How beautiful you are in the bright places of the sky’ 
Youthful Horus in the childhood lock’ Rich-enchanted falcon’ Pro- 
tector of the father, protect us’” — They still shouted and adored 
when after the rabble in the wake of the morrow’s sun followed an- 
other fiery chariot with high sides; behind the driver, as he leaned 
over the rail, stood Tiy, consort of the god, Pharaoh’s chief wife, the 
lady of the lands She was small and dark of countenance, with gleam- 
ing eyes lengthened by paint, a firm and delicate nose with a pro- 
nounced curve, a smile sat on her full curling lips. Anything as beau- 
tiful as her head-dress there could not be on earth; it was the vulture 
cap, the whole bird, made of gold, covering her head with its body 
and outstretched head, while the pinions hung down in splendour 
over cheeks and shoulders On the bird’s back a ring was fastened, 
from which rose a pair of high, stiff plumes, converting the cap to a 
divinity’s crown; while in front on the brow, besides the featherless 
head and crooked beak of the bird of prey, was likewise the uraeus, 
fanged and erect. Here were the very sigjas and insignia of godhood 
— it was too much, the people could not but greet them in ecstasy, 
and quite beside themselves shriek out- “Eset’ Eset’ Mut, heavenly 
mother-cow! Mother of God! You who fill the palace with love, 
sweet Hathor, pity us!” They cried out to the princesses too, who 
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Stood embraced in their own chariot behind the driver bent to his 
steeds, to the ladies of the court, driving by twos, with the fan of 
honour in their hands, and to the friends of Pharaoh, the unique and 
only friends, who attended his levee. Thus the Hebsed procession 
moved among the crowds from the house Merimat to the river where 
the gaily coloured boats lay ready, and Pharaoh’s bark “Star of the 
Two Lands”, and the god, the goddess, and their offspring, with all 
the court, were set across to the eastern shore and driven by other 
teams through the city of the living, attended by the plaudits of the 
throng in all the narrow streets and from all the house-tops. And 
they drove to the house of Amun and the great incensing 
Thus then Joseph had seen Pharaoh, as once in the court of his 
house he, the bought slave, had seen Potiphar, first of his sphere, and 
thought how he could come to stand before him. At his side he now 
stood, thanks to his shrewdness in discourse, but we know that even 
then his thoughts outran the moment, secretly anticipating a connec- 
tion with distant and final manifestations of the highest, his audacity 
even envisaged a still further goal. But how could that be — was there 
than the highest a higher stilP Certainly, when one has in one’s blood 
a feeling for the future — that is to say, for the highest of the mor- 
row During the exultations of the throng, which Joseph, with a cer- 
tain reserve, had shared, he had observed Pharaoh in his fiery chariot 
with sufficient care. But his inmost and uttermost curiosity had for 
Its object not the old god but his successor, the lad with the lock and 
the sickly smiling mouth, Pharaoh’s Joseph, the next sun. He gazed 
after the narrow shoulders and gold knot of hair, the thin, armleted 
arms, as the lad drove by. Him, not Pharaoh, he had in his mind when 
the procession had passed and the crowds followed to the river. With 
the little coming one his thoughts were concerned, and it might well 
be that his opinion was that of the children of Egypt, for they had 
cried out more fervently at sight of him than when Pharaoh himself 
passed by For the future is hope, and in the goodness of God time is 
given to man, that he may live in hope. Joseph had need still to grow 
mightily in his station before the hope of standing before the high- 
est, or at his side, could have the smallest prospect of fulfilment So 
then with reason it was that, as he watched the feast of Hebsed, his 
gaze passed over the present highest into the future and rested on the 
not yet risen sun. 

ACCOUNT OF MONT-KAW’s SIMPLE PASSING 

Seven times had the Egyptian year carried Joseph with it in its 
round, four-and-eighty times the planet that he loved, to which he 
was km, had gone through all its phases. Of the material substance of 
Jacob’s son, that in which he was clothed when the father blessed 
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him and sent him from him nothing at all was left He wore so to 
speak a new earthly garment, wherein God had arrayed his life, of 
the old, of that worn by the seventeen-year-old youth, was not one 
thread remaining. For he walked in one woven of Egyptian stuff, m 
which Jacob would only doubtmgly have known him The son would 
have had to reassure him, saying It is I, Joseph. Seven years had 
passed, in sleeping and waking, in thinking, and feeling, in doing and 
being done by, passed as days pass, that is, neither fast nor slowly, 
but simply passing, and in his age he was now four-and-twenty, a 
young man, very beautiful in form and feature, son of a lovely one, a 
child of love. His bearing, by reason of his activities, had become 
more serious and assured, his voice, the one-time childish pipe, had 
grown more resonant as he moved among the workmen giving direc- 
tions or as Mont-kaw’s mouth transmitted all his orders, for Mont- 
kaw’s mouth he had been now all these years, or one might have called 
him his eye, his ear, or his right hand. The work-people, however, 
spoke of him simply as the steward's ‘"mouth," for so in Egypt they 
called a man through whom orders are transmitted In Joseph’s case 
the word was doubly apt, for the youth spoke like a god, a gift most 
pleasing, yes, a laughing delight to Egypt’s children, and they knew 
that It was by that gift of shrewd and comely speech, such as was be- 
yond their own powers, that he had made his way, or at least opened 
his way, to the favour of the master and Mont-kaw. 

Mont-kaw by now trusted him in everything — administration, ac- 
counts, oversight, and business When the tradition states that Poti- 
phar put all that he had into his hand and knew not aught he had 
save the bread that he did eat, it refers, in the last analysis, to a dele- 
gation of power, from the master to the steward, and from the stew- 
ard to the purchased slave with whom he had made a pact in love 
and loyalty to their lord. And the master and his house might be glad 
that It was Joseph and no other on whom the delegation finally fell 
and who m the end took over the economy of the house, for he over- 
saw it with the utmost of loyalty and ability, for the sake of the Lord 
and His far-flung plan, thinking day and night on the advantage of 
the house; so that, in the words of the old Ishmaelite and consonant 
with the name he had chosen, he not only provided but also in- 
creased it. 

As for the reason why Mont-kaw, toward the end of this period of 
seven years, had entrusted Joseph more and more with the oversight 
of aflairs, until he finally gave them all into his hands and withdrew 
into the private room of trust — of that anon, and only a little farther 
on. For first I must say that Dudu, despite all his malicious striving, 
did not succeed m barring the way to Joseph’s happy advance — 
which finally, and before the seven years were out, had set him over 
all the other servants, even above the rank and digmty of Potiphar’s 
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undersized keeper of the jewel-caskets Dudu’s office was indeed a 
dignified one, and he owed it, certainly, to his sterling quality, his 
honesty and dwarf -worthiness. It brought him into close contact with 
the master and would have afforded occasion for confidence and the 
exercise of influence against Joseph, but that Potiphar could not abide 
the little man, whose pompous dignity went against him. He did not 
feel justified in taking away his office, but he kept him as removed 
as possible, setting subordinates between them for the service of the 
robing-rooms, so that to Dudu fell only the care of the garments, 
jewels, amulets, and orders. He saw the dwarf only for brief con- 
ferences. Thus Dudu could not easily come to speech with Potiphar, 
certainly not to that speech which he would gladly have made with 
reference to the favourite and the offence of his growing favour in 
the house. 

Even though he had had the chance he would not have dared to 
speak — at least not before the master himself. For he well knew 
Potiphar’s dislike for him, the serious-minded dwarf, it rested on the 
concealed sense of superiority which he neither could nor would 
deny, as well as on his partisanship for Amun’s sun-power, he knew 
that his word availed little before Potiphar Why should he, Dudu, 
spouse of Djeset, expose himself to a rebuffs No, he preferred a 
roundabout way he would act through the mistress — to her he often 
complained, and at least she listened with respect — and through 
Beknechons, the mighty man of Amun, he, when he visited the mis- 
tress, could be warned against the advancement of the Shabirite, so 
offensive to ancient traditions. And he instigated Djeset, his full- 
sized wife, who was in Mut-em-enet’s service, to talk to her mistress 
in the same sense. 

But even industry will not always bring success, if Djeset had not 
been fruitful to her spouse it would have been a case in point. Here, 
at least, his striving bore no fruit. It is true, that one day Beknechons, 
in Pharaoh’s antechamber, took Petepre to task, diplomatically, for 
the annoyance suffered by the pious of his household through the 
advancement of the impious there, and expostulated with him in 
fatherly wise. But the fan-bearer did not take it m, he could not 
remember, he blinked and seemed absent, and Beknechons, owing to 
his flair for greatness, was incapable of pausing for more than a min- 
ute upon small domestic details He soon passed over into more ex- 
alted spheres and harangued the four quarters of the heavens as he 
held forth upon problems of state, speaking of the foreign kings Tush- 
ratta, Shubbilulima, and Abd- Ashirta — and upon these high themes 
the conversation expendeef itself and died. As for Mut, the mistress, 
she had not brought herself as yet to speak to her husband on the 
subject She knew his unhearing obstinacy, moreover, she was not 
used to talking over matters with him, their intercourse consisting al- 
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together of tender and exaggerated expressions of concern, it did not 
occur to her to make any demands upon him These were suiScient 
grounds of excuse for her inaction. But in our eyes it is also a sign 
that even at that time — that is to say, toward the end of the seven 
years -- she was indifferent to Joseph’s presence and had no motive 
for wishing to have him sent away. The time when she would want 
him removed from her sight and hearing was still to come for this 
woman of Egypt, it came at the same time with that fear of herself 
which yet she was too proud to know And another strange some- 
thing would come to pass at the same time — the time when she real- 
ized that It would be better for her to see Joseph no more and turned 
to Petepre to get him sent away it was that Dudu had been con- 
verted to the Shabirite and become his partisan For he began to flatter 
him and be obsequious to him, to such an extent that a change of 
roles seemed to have taken place between the dwarf and his mistress, 
the latter appeared to have assumed the former’s hatred and the dwarf 
to praise and belaud the youth m her hearing. Both attitudes were 
entirely specious. For at the moment when the mistress would have 
wished that Joseph was not there, she could no longer do so, and 
deluded herself in thinking that she did But Dudu, who had quite 
a glimmering of it, acted in malice, hoping the more to injure the 
son of Jacob by being comradely with him 

But I shall speak of this a little later For the event which brought 
about these changes — or upon which they followed — was the sore 
illness of the steward Mont-kaw, Joseph’s ally m the service of the 
master, sore for him, sore for Joseph, who so clung to him that he 
almost made a matter of conscience of his sufferings and death, and 
distressing to all sympathizers of the simple but intuitive man — even 
though these might have insight into the necessity of his destined 
passing. For we are obliged to see the hand of destiny in the cir- 
cumstance that Joseph had been brought into a house whose steward 
was devoted to death, and so m a sense his passing was sacrificial. For- 
tunate that he was a man whose soul inclined to resignation, a readi- 
ness which in another place I have attributed to his trouble with his 
kidneys. But it is quite possible that the latter was only the physical 
constitution corresponding to his spiritual state, actually the same, 
distinguished from it only as the word is distinguished from the 
thought, and the word-sign from the word, so that in the book of 
the steward’s life a kidney would have been the hieroglyph for the 
word “resignation,” 

Why should we concern ourselves with Mont-kaw^^ Why do I 
speak of him with a certain emotion, tliough unable to say much 
more of him than that he was known to be a man simple —that is, 
modest — and upright — that is, both practical and good-hearted^ A 
man who trod the earth of Egypt and the land of Kerne, late or early 
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according as one takes it, at the time when life among its manifold 
shapes brought just him and no other forth, but early enough in all 
Its lateness that lus mummy has long since been dust and scattered to 
the four winds A practical son of earth who did not imagine himself 
to be better than life and had no use for higher or speculative matters; 
not out of inferiority, but out of modesty, although in his secret 
depths he was quite accessible to higher promptings — indeed, it v^as 
these which made him play a role, a not inconsiderable one, in Jo- 
seph’s life Figuratively speaking, he did very much what Reuben had 
one day done he retreated three steps before Joseph, bowed his 
head, and turned away. It needs no more than this role given him 
by destiny to make us owe him a lively sympathy. Aside from which, 
and for his own sake, I like to dwell upon the figure of this man, 
simple yet sensitive as he was, and pervaded by an unassuming mel- 
ancholy, It has a sympathetic, spiritual claim upon us — he would have 
called It magic — which makes me like to conjure it up out of its 
ancient dust 

Mont-kaw was the son of an under official of the treasuiy of the 
Montu temple at Kamak. When he was five years old his father, 
whose name was Akhmose, had dedicated him to Thoth and put him 
into the school attached to the administration of the temple of Montu, 
the falcon-headed god of war, where the rising generation of offi- 
cials was brought up, on short commons, strict discipline, and plenty 
of canings, for the view obtained that a pupil had his ears on his back 
and heard when he was beaten. The pupils were of varied origins, 
aristocratic and middle-class, besides the discipline, they received 
the fundamentals of a hterary education, the word of god, other- 
wise writing, the art of the reed, the gift of a good style, and the 
necessary equipment for a career of learning as well as for that of 
official scribe. 

Akhmose^s son did not want to become a scholar, not because he 
was not clever enough, but because he was too modest, resolved from 
the beginning to dwell within the sphere of the respectable average 
and not at any price to depart beyond it It happened almost against 
his will that he did not, like his father, spend his days as a writer of 
documents in the office of Montu’s temple, but became overseer to 
one of the great. It was his superiors and masters who recommended 
him thither and got him the excellent post, out of the regard they 
had for his gifts and his modest demeanour At school he received 
only the inevitable camngs, which fell to the lot of even the best 
pupils, in order to make them hear. For he early gave evidence of his 
head for the general by tlfe quickness with which he mastered the 
great gift of the ape, the art of writmg; the care and neatness with 
which he wrote out in long lines in his roll the copy before him, con- 
sisting of ancient rules of propriety, style-forming models, didactic 
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poems, admonitions, and praise for the writer’s craft, and covered 
the reverse side with calculations about sacks of corn, and notes for 
business letters Almost from the beginning he had been set to work 
on the practical business of administration, more on his own initia- 
tive than that of his father, who would gladly have made of his son 
something better than he was himself, a priest perhaps, a magician 
or star-gazer, whereas from boyhood Mont-kaw in his modesty had 
decided for the practical side. 

There is something peculiar about this sort of inborn resignation 
which takes the form of honest capacity and quiet toleration of the 
hardships of life, where another nature would shatter the heavens 
with loud remonstrance Mont-kaw married rather early the daughter 
of one of his father’s colleagues with whom he fell in love. But his 
wife died in her first childbirth and the infant with her Mont-kaw la- 
mented her loss most bitterly, without being greatly astonished or 
rebellious at this blow from the hand of fate. He did not try for hap- 
piness a second time, remaining a widower, and solitary He had a 
sister married to a bazaar-keeper at Thebes, he visited her some- 
times, when he had a holiday, of which he never took many. After 
finishing his education he worked at first in the offices of the temple 
administration, later became steward to the chief priest and after that 
to the great household of Petepre the courtier, where he had for ten 
years wielded his office with firm but good-natured authority, at the 
time when the Ishmaelites relieved the overburdened man in his 
service to his beloved master by bringing him an assistant — and at 
the same time a successor 

He had early perceived that Joseph was destined to follow after 
him — for he was, in all his assiduous simplicity, a man of intuition. 
We may almost say that the simplicity itself, the selfless resignation, 
was a product of the same intuition in other words, of the illness 
lying dormant in his powerful frame. The very working of it, silently 
breaking down his physical morale, but refining the spiritual, was 
what made possible the subtle impressions which he received at first 
sight of Joseph. At that time he already knew the nature of his ail- 
ment Red-belly, the barber-surgeon, had told him plainly, diagnos- 
ing from the symptoms of frequent dull pressure in his back and left 
side, irregular pains in the region of the heart, frequent giddiness, 
sleeplessness, poor metabolism, and excessive urination, that he suf- 
fered tiom degeneration of the kidneys. 

This ailment is often insidious in its nature, strikes its roots during 
early life and then has periods when it seems to be arrested or even 
cured, only to evince its hidden progress later on. Mont-kaW could 
remember that when he was twelve years old he passed blood-impreg- 
nated urine —but only once, and then not again for many years, so 
that he had really forgotten the alarming symptom. It happened 
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again when he was twenty, together with the above-mentioned mani- 
festations, the headache and giddiness culminating in violent nausea. 
That too passed, but since then he had quietly and grimly wrestled 
with intermittent attacks, which would leave him free jfor months 
or even years, to take possession of him again with greater or less 
violence The modesty which was their source came out often in 
profound fatigue, physical and mental weariness and indifference, he 
made a practice of sticking to his tasks throughout, heroically and in 
silence, being treated by medical science, or what passed as such, with 
blood-letting. His appetite was satisfactory, his tongue clean, the 
skin excretions in good order, and his pulse fairly regular, the physi- 
cians therefore did not consider his condition serious until one ^ay 
his ankle-bones displayed whitish swellings full of a watery fluid. 
When It was drawn off, the relief to his vascular system and his heart 
made one regard the symptom as favourable, because it was the dis- 
ease coming out and being got rid of 

He had indeed, with the help of Red-belly and his herbal treat- 
ments, got through quite tolerably the decade before Joseph’s arrival, 
with but few interruptions to his activities, though that was very 
likely to be ascribed more to his own modest strength of purpose, 
holding in check the slow process of decay, than it was to Red-belly’s 
homely remedies He had his first really severe attack very soon after 
Joseph came, with such dropsy in hands and legs that they had to be 
bandaged, throbbing headache, badly upset stomach, and even a 
dimming of the vision. Probably it had begun during the bargaining 
with the Ishmaelite and the examination of his goods At least we 
may surmise it, for it seems as though his sensitiveness to Joseph’s 
looks and the emotion he showed at the test good-night greeting in- 
dicated a morbidly heightened receptivity. But the converse might 
also be true that the all too gentle words had affected his spirit to 
soften It and make it a more ready prey to the evil power assailing it. 
I am tempted to harbour the misgiving that Joseph’s good-night ad- 
dresses, however soothing to the steward, were actually unfavourable 
to the will to live which struggled m his depths with the fell disease. 

The attack was responsible too for the fact that Mont-kaw paid no 
attention to Joseph in the beginning It lamed his initiative. But it 
passed, like others of greater or less severity, thanks to Khun-Anpu’s 
blood-lettings, leeches, arbitrary decoctions of ammal or vegetable na- 
ture, and abdonunal compresses made of old pieces of writing soaked 
m warm oil. Recovery — or apparent recovery ensued, and reigned 
over large spaces of the time during which Joseph was growmg up 
to be his first assistant and chief “mouth.” But in the seventh year of 
Joseph’s time Mont-kaw caught a cold at the funeral of a relative, 
his sister’s husband (the bazaar-keeper in fact), and it opened the 
door wide to dissolution, which then ensued. 
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This “catching” death and being “carried oif,” through standing in 
a draughty hall to pay last honours to the deceased, was a frequent 
phenomenon then as now It was summer, and very hot, but, as often 
in Egypt, at the same time very windy, a dangerous combination, for 
the air fanning over the perspiring flesh cooled it too rapidly The 
steward, overwhelmed with business, had lingered at home until he 
was in danger of being late for the services, he sweated as he went, 
and when he was ferried across the river in the tram of the funeral 
bark he shivered in his thin clothes Then he stood by the little grave 
in the rock which the bazaar-keeper, now united with Osins, had ac- 
quired with his savings Before its modest portal a priest in the mask 
of Anpu held the mummy upright while another performed with the 
calf’s foot the mystic ceremony of the opening of the mouth, and the 
little group of mourners looked on, their hands upon their ash-strewn 
heads The cold dank air that breathed from the vault was not very 
good for Mont-kaw. He came home with a cold m his head and 
catarrh of the bladder. Next day he complained to Joseph of feeling 
queer and heavy, and of the effort it was to move his limbs, he was 
overtaken by a sort of numbness which forced him to give over work 
and take to his bed. The head gardener attended him and set leeches 
to his temples, to relieve the intolerable pains in his head, which were 
accompanied by severe nausea and semi-blindness, but an attack of 
apoplexy supervened. 

Joseph, when he saw the purposes of God with Mont-kaw, was 
greatly shocked. He came to the conclusion that it would not be a 
crossing of the divine purpose but merely putting God to the test 
to try dl human means of combating the disease He persuaded Poti- 
phar to send at once to Amun’s house for a learned physician; and 
Red-belly, offended, yet at the same time relieved from a responsi- 
bility the weight of which he knew enough to realize, retired from 
the field. 

The medical man from the temple did indeed reject most of Red- 
belly’s measures, but the distinction between his and the gardener’s 
was, in the eyes of all the world, his own as well, more of a social 
than a medicinal kind* the latter were for the people and for them 
might do very Well, the former for the upper classes, where the treat- 
ment was of a more refined kind The doctor from the temple re- 
jected the ancient documents soaked in oil with which his predecessor 
had covered the belly and loins of the patient, demanding in their 
place linseed poultices on good handkerchiefs. Likewise he stuck up 
his nose at most of Red-belly’s popular cure-alls, which had been 
invented by the gods themselves for Re when he was old and ailing. 
They consisted of from fourteen to seven-and-thirty separate dis- 
gustmgnesses: hzard’s blood, ground pigs’* teeth, sweat from a pig’s 
ears, the milk of a Woman in childbed, various sorts of excrement 
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such as antelopes’, porcupines’, and flies’, human urine, and more of 
the same kind. But there were other ingredients more to the physi- 
cian’s liking, which he also prescribed, without the disgustingnesses 
honey and wax, henbane, small doses of opium, bitter bark, bear- 
berries, natron, and ipecacuanha The doctor did concur in the use of 
the gardener’s cherished remedy, the chewing of castor-oil berries 
with beer, and in his use of a root rich in resin with a strong purgative 
effect. But he declared that the drastic blood-lettings, which Red- 
belly performed nearly every day to control the agonizing pam in 
the head and the mist in the eyes, must be discontinued or only per- 
formed with great reserve, he could tell by the patient’s pallor that 
the temporary relief was too highly paid for by the loss of certain 
nourishing and stimulating properties in the blood. 

The dilemma was probably an impossible one, for obviously it was 
precisely the indispensable but impoverished and infected blood that 
carried insidious inflammations and overwhelmed the body with vari- 
ous morbid manifestations, either by turn or at the same time, all of 
them, as both physicians were aware, having their source in the origi- 
nally diseased kidney. Thus Mont-kaw, without regard to the name 
or nature of this or that distressing phenomenon, suffered one after 
another or at the same time from inflammation of the chest, the peri- 
toneum, the lungs, and the pericardium, from bram symptoms such 
as vomiting, blindness, congestion, and spasms In short, death at- 
tacked him with all its weapons and on every side, and it was only a 
wonder that he resisted for weeks after he took to his bed, and in part 
overcame the supernumerary ailments from which he suffered. He 
was a stout invalid, but however sturdily he defended his life — he 
had just to die. 

Joseph realized this, while Khun-Anpu and the learned man of 
Amun still hoped to save the steward He took it much to heart, not 
only on account of his attachment to the good man, who had shown 
him so much kindness and in whose mingled destiny he sympathized, 
findmg him one of those “glad-sorry” men, the Gilgamesh type, fa- 
voured and disfavoured at the same time. No, it was also and particu- 
larly because he had pangs of conscience over his sufferings and 
death They were obviously ordained to his own advantage and 
growth, poor Mont-kaw was a sacrifice to God’s plans, he was put 
out of the way, that was plain and clear, and Joseph would have liked 
to speak to the author of the plans and say* “What Thou here dost, 
O Lord, is exclusively thine own idea and none of mine. I must say 
plainly that I will have naught to do with it, and that it happeneth on 
my account must not, I hope, mean that I am to blame for it — in all 
humility I must beg to be excused.” But it did not help him, he still 
felt guilty for the death of his friend and perceived that if there 
could be any talk of responsibihty in the affair it fell upon him, whom 
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It advantaged, God being blameless. “That is just it,” he thought to 
himself “God does all, yet has given us a conscience, and we become 
guilty before Him because we are guilty for Him. Man bears God’s 
guilt, and It would be no more than right if one day God were to 
make up His mind to bear our guilt. How He, the holy and blame- 
less, could do that is hard to say. I should think He would need to 
become a man to that end ” 

He did not stir from the bedside of the suffering sacrifice through- 
out the four or five weeks of struggle against the death that came on 
in protean shape. So guilty did he feel He tended the afflicted man 
day and night, he sacrificed himself, as one says, and here would say 
It with justice, for he offered himself in return, to the extent of offer- 
ing up his own sleep and physical well-being He set up his cot be- 
side the sick man’s in the special room of trust, and hour by hour did 
the needed service warmed the compresses, gave the medicines, 
rubbed in the lotions, gave him to inhale the vapour of powdered 
nerbs heated on stones, as prescribed by the doctors, and held his 
limbs when attacked by spasms. For as his end approached, the stew- 
ard so suffered from these that he cried out under death’s torturing 
grip — for death seemed not to expect that he would yield himself 
and so laid violent hands upon him Especially when Mont-kaw tried 
to sleep death interfered, sending such potent cramps as almost to 
wrench the sufferer bodily from the bed — as though to say “What, 
thou wouldst sleeps Up with thee, to thy end’” This was more than 
ever the place for Joseph’s soothing good-nights, he employed them 
skilfully, murmuring in the steward’s ear that now he would surely 
find the path into the land of peace for which he yearned, find and 
tread upon it, nor would his left arm and leg, carefully bound up for 
him by Joseph with strips of linen, snatch him back again to day and 
anguish 

That was true, and sometimes efficacious. But Joseph himself was 
alarmed to see that his invocations to peace and repose helped only 
too much — for the steward, wakeful for so many years, inclined now 
to stupor, so that the gracious path became a dangerous one, em- 
barked on which the wanderer might forget to return. He must sing 
no more lullabies, but try to rouse the patient to the things of earth, 
and his will to live with tales and anecdotes out of that copious store, 
extensive in time and space, which Joseph, thanks to Jacob and Elie- 
zer, had commanded ever since he was small. The steward had always 
loved these tales of his assistant’s first life, his childhood in the land of 
Canaan, of his lovely mother who had died by the way, of his father’s 
wilful tenderness for her and for his son, so that they were one in 
the festal garment of his love. He knew of the brethren’s furious 
jealousy, of the sin of overweening blind self-confidence which had 
weighed down Joseph; of the mangling and the pit. The steward, of 
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course, like Potiphar and all his house, always thought of that region 
where Joseph had spent his youth as a land far off, dusty and inde- 
scribably wretched, which one forsook with all speed naturally when 
destiny transplanted one into the land of men and gods. He was as 
little surprised or critical as anybody else that the Egyptian Joseph 
made no eifort to resume contact with the barbaric world of his 
youth But he enjoyed hearing of that world, and during his last days 
it was his dearest and most soothing distraction to lie with folded 
hands and listen to his young nurse unfold the memories of his clan, 
in the charming way he had, so thrilling, so bhthe and impressive all 
at once. He told of the rough and the smooth and how even in the 
womb they had fought each other, of the feast of the blessing and 
the betrayal, and the flight of the smooth man to the nether world, 
of the wicked uncle who exchanged his children on the bridal night, 
how the cunnmg rogue tricked the stupid one, taking a leaf from 
nature’s book and so got back his own. Shuffling here and there, the 
trickery of the first-bom and the blessing, exchange of brides, ex- 
change of possessions. Exchange of the first-bom and the beast on the 
offermg-table, of the beast and the son, who looked like the beast as 
he bleated and died All these illusions and transformations fascinated 
the hearer and held him rapt, for what is more charming than illusion^ 
And a light played to and fro, back and forth, between the teller and 
his tale, illusory light, illusory charm, illusory magic of charm, fell 
upon him from the tales he told, and he himself m his turn lent to 
them the same from his own person — from him who had worn the 
veil of love in turn with his mother, from him who in the eyes of 
Mont-kaw had always possessed an agreeably teasing and mischievous 
charm, from the first moment when the boy had stood before him 
with the roll m his hand and by his smile tempted the steward to 
confuse him with the ibis-headed one. 

Mont-kaw could scarcely see at all now, he could not tell how many 
fingers when Joseph held them up. But he could still listen and be 
lured by the sound of strange tales murmured sweetly at his bedside, 
away from that heavy slumber to which he was drawn by the poison 
in his blood. He heard about the ever present Ehezer who with his 
master had smitten the kings of the east and toward whom the earth 
had sprung when he rode on the bridal journey for the saved sacrifice; 
of the bride by the well who had dismounted from her camel and 
veiled her face in the sight of the wooer, of the wild and beautiful 
son of the desert who had tried to persuade the cheated red one to 
kill his father and eat him Of the original wanderer, the father of 
them all, and what had one time befallen him and his sister-bride, here 
in this very land of Egypt. Of his brother Lot, the angels before his 
door, and the extraordinary shamelessness of the Sodomites. Of the 
sulphurous ram, of the pillar of salt, and what Lot’s daughters did 
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out of care tor the continuance of the human race. Of Nimrod at 
Smear and his arrogant tower. Of Noah, the second first man, called 
the exceeding wise one, and his ark. Of the first man himself, made 
out of clay in the garden of the east, of the she-man made of his rib, 
and of the serpent From this great heritage of tales Joseph gave with 
wit and eloquence of his best, sitting by the bedside of the dying man 
•— to assuage his own remorse and to hold the other in the land of the 
living for yet a little while. But Mont-kaw too was seized with the 
epic vein and began to talk m his turn, having them prop him up in 
the cushions and in the unease of oncoming death feeling for Joseph 
to touch him as though he were Yitzchak in the tent. 

“Let me see with seeing hands,” he said, his face lifted to the ceiling, 
“if you are Osarsiph my son, for I will bless you before my end, 
mightily strengthened to the blessing by the tales with which you 
have so richly fed me. Yes, it is you, I see and recognize you as do the 
blind and there can be no doubt here, for I have but one son whom 
I can bless and you are he, Osarsiph, whom I have come to love in the 
course of the years in the place of the little one whom the mother 
took with her in her hour — for he was suffocated, she being built too 
narrow. By the way^ No, for she died at home, in her chamber in 
childbed, and I dare not call her agonies more than human, yet fright- 
ful they were, and cruel so that I fell on my face and begged the 
gods for her death, which they granted her. The boy’s death they 
granted too, though I had not begged for that. But what would the 
child have been to me without her^ Olive Tree was she called, 
daughter of Kegboi, the treasury official. Beket was her name and 1 
was not bold enough to love her as the man of the blessing made bold 
to love his lovely one of Naharin, your mother — I did not dare. But 
she too was lovely, unforgettably lovely in the adornment of her 
silken eyelashes which dropped over her eyes when I spoke to her, 
words from my heart, words of songs which I never presumed to at- 
tempt, yet which at that time, that beautiful time, my words became. 
Yes, we loved each other, despite the narrowness of her build, and 
when she died with the child, I wept, wept many nights for her, till 
time and work dried mine eyes — dried them quite and I wept no 
more at night; but the tear-sacs, and their smallness, they come, I 
thinlc, from all those nights — I do not know, it may be, and may 
not, for I am dying and my eyes are going with which I wept for 
Beket, it will be all the same in the world whether it was or not. But 
my heart was empty and desolate, since my eyes were dried, and it 
grew small like my eyes, and despondent for that it had loved in vain 
so that there was room only for resignation in it. Yet the heart must 
cherish something besides resignation, it yearns to throb for some 
care tenderer than profit and use. Petepre’s house-steward was I and 
his oldest servant and had no thought save for his house that it might 
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flourish. For he who has given up is good for service. And lo, that 
then was a thing for my shrunken heart to cherish service, and tender 
helpfulness to Petepre my master For who is there more needing 
than he the service of love^ He takes no affairs to himself, he is 
strange to all affairs and not made for business Strange, delicate, and 
proud he is, the honorary ofBciaL and cannot face any business, so 
that one must pity him, for he is good Has he not come to me and 
visited me m my illness^ He has taken trouble to come hither to my 
bedside while you were at work, to ask after me, the sick man, in the 
goodness of his heart, though it is plain that he feels strange and shy 
before illness too, for he is never ailing — though a man would be 
puzzled to call him healthy or believe that he will die — I can scarcely 
believe it, for one must be healthy to be ill and live to die But can 
that lessen one’s care for him, and the need of upholding his sensitive 
dignity^ It is rather the other way My heart cherished this care, 
above and beyond profit and use to devote itself to the service of 
upholding his dignity and addressing his pride, as well as I knew 
how But you, Osarsiph, know how, incomparably better than I, for 
the gods have given subtlety to your mind, and greater pleasingness 
than mine, who lack it either because I was too dull and dry or because 
I did not dare to attempt the highest nor had confidence to do so. 
Therefore I have made a pact with you for this service, which you 
will keep when I die and am no more And when I bless you and make 
over to you my ofBce as steward of this house, then must you vow 
to me upon my death-bed that you will not only cherish the house 
and the business according to the best of your wits, but also faithfully 
keep our loving bond and do service of love to Petepre’s soul and 
shield and justify his dignity with all your skill — far indeed from 
ever doing him offence or from being tempted to shame him with 
word or deed. Can you solemnly promise me, Osarsiph, my son^” 

“Solemnly and gladly,” Joseph answered to this dying speech. 
“Have no care, my father' For I promise you to be helpful to his soul 
with careful loyalty according to our pact, and to keep faith with his 
need, and will think of you, if ever temptation should befall me to 
inflict upon him the peculiar pain which disloyalty is to the lonely. 
You may rely upon it.” 

“It calms me much,” said Mont-kaw, “though the feeling of death 
disquiets me greatly, as it should not do, for nothing is commoner 
than death, and especially of a simple man like me, who always 
avoided higher things For I die no higher death and will make over it 
no ado, as httle as I made over my love to my little Olive Tree, nor 
emboldened myself to call fier childbed pains more than human. But 
yet I will bless you, Osarsiph, in the room of my son, not without 
solemnity, for the blessing is solemn, not I — therefore bow yourself 
beneath my groping hand. House and court make I over to you, my 
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true son and successor in the steward’s office to Petepre the great 
courtier and my master, and resign m your favor, which gratifies my 
soul, yes, this )oy death brings me, that I can resign, and joyfully 
am I agitated by death, for it is joy and naught else that I feel. But 
that I leave all to you is by the will of the master, who among all his 
servants points with his finger to you and chooses you in my place as 
his steward when I am dead. For when he came to see me of late in the 
goodness of his heart and looked helplessly at me, I talked it over with 
him and begged him that he would direct his finger upon you alone 
and name you by your name when I am made god, that I might go 
hence with quiet mind as regards the household and all the business 
Tes,’ said he, ht is well, Mont-kaw, very well, old man I will point 
to him with my finger, if you really do die, which would grieve me 
sorely. Yes, I will point to him and no other, that is certain, and let 
anybody try to persuade me, he will find my will like iron or black 
granite from the quarries of the Retenu He himself has said that of 
such quality is my will and I had to agree with him. He moves me 
with a feelmg of confidence, very pleasant indeed, even more than 
you yourself have done in your lifetime, often have I thought that a 
god IS with him or even several gods, who make all to succeed which 
IS m his hands. And he will be less likely to go behind my back than 
even you in all your uprightness, for he has knowledge of sin in his 
heart and wears in his hair something like a garland of sacrifice, which 
is a charm against sin. In short, it is settled, Osarsiph shall be set over 
the house and take all things upon himself with which it is impossible 
I should concern myself. I will point to him with my finger ’ Those 
were the master’s words, I have remembered them exactly. So then I 
bless you, only after he hath blessed you himself, for so it ever is 
one blesses always the blest and wishes the joyful joy. The blind man 
in the tent blessed the smooth one only because he was already blest 
and the rough one was not. One can do no more. Be then blessed, as 
blest you are' Your spirits are blithe, and you measure yourself boldly 
against higher things, you are blithe to say your mother’s pains were 
more than human and your birth was virgin — though your reasons 
for that are probably not sound. But those are the signs of the bless- 
ing, which I possessed not and so cannot bestow; but I can bless you 
and wish you joy as I depart. Bend then your head lower beneath my 
hand, my son, the head of the aspiring beneath the hand of the meek 
To you I make over household, house, and fields in Petepre’s name, 
for whom I administered it; their riches give I to you, the fat of these 
lands, that you may preside over shops and stores, the fruits of the 
gardens, the herds great and small, the island farm, die accounting and 
trade; I set you over sowing and harvest, kitchen and cellar, the mas- 
ter’s table, the needs of the house of women, the oil-mills, the wine- 
presses, and all the servants. May I have forgotten nothing! But you, 
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Osarsiph, do not forget me, when I am made a god and like Osins 
Be my Horns, who protects the father and justifies him. Let not mv 
tomb inscnption be blurred^ and support my life’ Tell me, will you 
see after it that Min-neb-maat, the master of the bandagmg, and his 
assistants make of me a good mummy, not black, but a beautiful yel- 
low, for I have put aside all things needful thereto, that they consume 
It not themselves, but salt me well with natron and use fine balsam 
to make me eternal, styrax, jumper wood, cedar gum from the port, 
mastic from the sweet pistachio shrub, and fine bandages next the 
body^ Will you take care, my son, that my eternal shell is well 
pamted, and covered withm with writings, without crack or cranny^ 
Pronuse me to take care that Imhotep, priest of the dead in the West, 
does not divide among his children the fund I have set aside with him 
for my sacrifiaal offerings of bread, beer, oil, and incense, but that 
It remain whole and your father be for ever provided with food and 
drink on feast-days. It is dear and good that you promise me all this 
with reverent voice; for death is a common thing, yet bound up with 
great cares, and a man must secure himself on many sides. Put too a 
little stove in my chamber that the servants may roast a joint of beef. 
And add an alabaster goose, and the wooden likeness of a wme-jug, 
and also plenty of your sycamore figs. I hke to hear you reassure me 
as to all that, in your reverent words. Put too a little ship with rowers 
beside my coffin, for I might have need of it, and let other apron-boys 
be with me that they may take my place when He who is over the 
West calls me up to work upon ms fruitful fields, for I had ever a 
head for the general, and knew how to oversee, but not to drive the 
plough nor ply the sickle. Ah, with how many cares is death sur- 
rounded! Have I forgotten aught? Promise that you will be mindful 
of what I forget — for mstance, take care that they should lay the 
beautiful jasper scarab upon the place of my heart, the one which 
Petepre gave me m his goodness and on which is written that my 
heart shall not rise up as witness against me in the scale. It is in the 
right hand of the coffer in a little box of yew-wood, together with 
my two necklaces, which I bequeath to you. — Enough, I will make 
an end of my dying speech. One cannot think of everything and 
there is still much unrest which death brings in its tram, and only 
ostensibly the need to take care for it doth so. The very thought, the 
uncertainty as to how we shall live after our parting is itself more a 
form assumed by the unrest, but that is what my thoughts are none 
the less — thoughts of unrest. Shall I perch on the trees, a bird among 
birds? Shall I be this or that at will: a heron in the swamps, a beetle 
rolling his ball, a lotus chalite on the water? Shall I live m my cham- 
ber rejoicing in the offermgs purchased from my fund? Or shall I be 
there where Re shines by night and where all wiU be just as it is here, 
heaven as on earth, river, field, and house and I shall oe Petepre’s eld* 
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est servant as I always have been^ I have heard it one way and I have 
heard it another, and all ways at once, when one thing probably 
stands for another and all is but a figure of our unrest, which dies 
away in the gentle drowsiness that calls upon me Let me down again 
in the bed, my son, for my strength is gone, I have spent the last of it 
in the provision for death and in the blessing I will give myself to 
sleep, which murmurs drowsily in my head, but before I yield my- 
self, I should like quickly just to know whether I shall meet again 
my little Olive Tree, who perished away from me — whether I shall 
meet her again on the Nile in the West But before all comes the fear 
lest in the last moment, when I would fall asleep, the cramp will 
snatch me back. Tell me good-night, my son, as you know how to do, 
hold my arm and leg and conjure the cramp with soothing words^ 
Perform once more your delicate office — for the last time’ Yet not 
the last, for if on the" Nile of the transfigured all is as it is here, then, 
Osarsiph, you too will be again at my side as my apprentice and every 
night give me your evening blessing sweetly phrased as is your gift 
to do For you are blest and can give blessing, whilst I can but wish 
— I can speak no more, my friend’ I have done with my speech. But 
believe not that I cannot hear you still’ ’’ 

Joseph’s right hand lay on the wan hands of the dying man, with 
the left firmly supporting the thigh. 

‘Teace be with you’” he said “Rest, rest, my father, beatified 
through the night’ Lo, I keep watch over your limbs, that you may 
carefree tread the path of consolation You need not to be careful for 
aught, and thinking that may be blithe Not about your limbs, nor 
the cares of the house, nor yourself and what will become of you 
and how it may be in the life after this life For just so is it, that all this 
is not your affair nor care and you need not to have unrest about it 
but may leave all as it is, for somehow it must be, since it is, and how- 
ever It IS has been well cared for, but you, who have had so much care, 
are done with care and may quietly repose and be cared for Is that 
not gloriously soothing and happy And is it not with must and may 
as ever it was when I bade you good-night and told you not to think 
that you must rest but only that you may^ Lo, you may’ All toil and 
moil, all heat and heaviness are past. No anguish more, no wrestling 
struggle, nor terror of cramp. No bad medicines, no burning poul- 
tices, nor sucking leeches on your ntck The dungeon of your sore 
trouble opens its door, you can come out and stroll strong and hale 
down the path of consolation, which leads you deeper with each 
step into the ways of peace At first you will go through vales you 
know, those which each eve received you when I said good-night, 
you have still some heaviness and scantness of breath, of which you 
are scarce aware, they come from your body, which I hold here in 
my hand. But soon — you will not know the crossing — you will gam 
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the meadows with light tread, where no distress from afar can hang 
on or plague you even unaware, for all at once you are free of all 
doubt or care as to how it will be with you or what become of you, 
so that you are amazed how they could once have so concerned you, 
for all is as it is and in the most natural way, the most right and best, 
in happy harmony with itself and with you, since you are Mont-kaw 
to all eternity. For what is, is, and what was shall be Did you doubt 
in your heaviness if you would find your little Olive Tree in the 
blessed fields beyond^ You will laugh at your little faith, for lo, she 
IS at your side — and why should she not be, since she is yours^ And 
I too shall be with you, Osarsiph, the dead Joseph, as I am called for 
you — the Ishmaelites will bring me to you For ever you will come 
across the court with your little wedge-shaped beard, your ear-rings, 
and the tear-sacs under your eyes, which may have come from the 
nights of quiet weeping for your Beket, your Olive Tree, and you 
will ask What men are these^ ’ And will say ‘Be so good — dost think 
I can listen to your chattering all the days of Re For since you are 
Mont-kaw, you cannot fall out of your role nor look before the peo- 
ple as though you believe I was nothing else but Osarsiph, the bought 
slave from afar, for secretly you will know, with silent intuition, 
from the other time, who I am and what path I follow, that I pre- 
pare the way of the gods my brothers Farewell, then, my father and 
chiefs In light and in lightness shall we see each other again ” 

Here Joseph closed his lips and ceased to speak, for he saw that 
the steward’s ribs and his belly were still and that unaware he had 
passed through the vale and reached the meadows He took a feather, 
which he had often held before his eyes to tell if he could still see it, 
and laid it on his lips But it stirred not The eyes he needed not to 
close, for the steward had peacefully shut them himself as he fell 
asleep 

I'he doctors came and salted and embalmed the body of Mont- 
kaw, forty days long, then it was wrapped and laid into a coffin 
which fitted it exactly Then, a bright-coloured Osiris, he might he 
some days at the back of the garden-house in front of the little silver 
gods. Then he took a voyage downstream, to the sacred tomb of 
Abdu, to visit the Western Lord, before in modest pomp betaking 
himself to the rocky grave-chamber set aside in the mountains of 
Thebes. 

But Joseph never thought of this father of his without feeling his 
eyes wet. Then they were strangely like the eyes of Rachel, when 
they filled with impatient tears at the time when she and Jacob waited 
for each other. 
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Chapter VI 

THE SMITTEN ONE 


THE WORD OF MISTAKING 

And It came to pass after these things that his master’s wife cast her 
eyes upon Joseph, and she said — 

All the world knows what Mut-em-enet, Potiphar’s chief wife, is 
supposed to have said when she cast her eyes upon Joseph, her hus- 
band’s young steward, and I will not and dare not deny that at last, 
one day, in her extremity, m the fever of her despair she did actually 
so speak, did make use of the frightfully direct and frank expression 
which tradition puts in her mouth. So direct, indeed, so frank, that it 
sounds like a lewd proposal coming from a woman who made it 
quite naturally and at small cost to herself, instead of being the final 
outcry of her utter agony of spirit and flesh. To tell the truth, I am 
horrified at the briefness and curtness of the original account, which 
does so little justice to life’s bitter circumstantiality. Seldom have I 
felt more acutely than in this connection the harm done to truth by 
abbreviation and compression. Yet let no one think that I am deaf to 
the reproach — whether expressed or, out of politeness, not ex- 
pressed - which hangs over my account, my entire exposition, to 
the effect that the laconic terseness of the original text cannot be sur- 
passed, and that my whole enterprise, which is already of such long 
continuance, is so much labour lost But since when, may I ask, does 
a commentator set himself up in competition with his text^ And be- 
sides, is there not as much dignity and importance attached^^to the 
discussion of the “how” as to the transmission of the what ^ Yes, 
does not life first fulfill itself in the “how”> Let us remind ourselves 
once again that before the story was first told, it had to tell itself 
with an exactitude of which life alone is master, and to attain which 
a narrator has no hope or prospect at all He can only approach it by 
serving the “how” of life more faithfully than the lapidary spirit of 
the “what” condescended to do. But if ever the fidelity of a commen- 
tator can justify itself, then surely it does m the story of Potiphar s 
wife and of just what, according to the tradition, she is supposed to 
have said. 
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For the picture which one inevitably makes, or is irresistibly 
tempted to make, of Joseph’s mistress, the picture, I fear, which most 
people make of her, is so false that one does a service to the origin al 
m correcting it in the way of truth — if we understand by original 
the first written, or better yet the story as life first told it This de- 
ceptive picture of unbridled lust and shameless allurement does not, 
at least, agree with what we overheard, when we were with Joseph 
in the garden-house, from the lips of dignified old Tuia about her 
daughter-in-law It was there that we began to learn with a little 
more particularity of the life of the house Petepre’s mother called 
her “proud,” after declaring that it was impossible to accuse her of 
being a goose Haughty she said she was, reserved, a moon-nun, a 
nature with the bitter fragrance of the myrtle leaf Does such a one 
speak as tradition makes her speak^ Yet she did so speak, literally and 
repeatedly, as her pride broke under the assaults of passion We are 
agreed upon that. But the tradition neglects to state how much time 
passed during which she would have bitten out her tongue rather 
than have so spoken It neglects to say that sitting in solitude she ac- 
tually, literally, and physically bit her tongue so that she stammered 
for pain when first she uttered the words that for all time have 
stamped her for a seductress. A seductress^ A woman, overcome as 
she was, is of course seductive — seductiveness is the exteiior and 
physical shape taken by her affliction, it is nature makes her eyes 
sparkle more sweetly than any drops the toilette-table can supply, 
heightens more alluringly the red of her lips than rouge can do it, 
and pouts them in a soulful, suggestive smile, makes her dress and 
adorn herself with innocently abandoned calculation, gives her move- 
ments and all her body a purposeful grace, lending to it, as far as 
physical constitution permits, and even a little further, an expression 
of blissful promise And all that fundamentally means nothing else 
than what Joseph’s mistress finally said to him. But is she to whom it 
happens so to speak from within to be made responsible^ Does she 
do It out of deviltry? Does she even know of it — otherwise than 
through her torturing pangs which express themselves in outward 
charm^ In short, if she is made seductive, is she then a seductress^ 

In the first place we must examine the nature and form of the se- 
duction in the light of the birth and upbringing of the smitten one. 
Against the assumption that Mut-em-enet, famiharly called Em or 
even Enti, behaved herself in her afflicted state like a common pros- 
titute must be set her whole nurture, which was aristocratic to an 
unimaginable degree. It is but just that we should — as we did in the 
case of Mont-kaw — consider briefly the origins of the woman who 
exerted upon Joseph’s destiny an influence so very different from 
that of our honest steward. 

It will surprise nobody to hear that the wife of Petepre the fan- 
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bearer was no daughter of an innkeeper or quarry labourer. Her 
stock was no more and no less than that of the old princes of the 
nome, though it had been long ago that her forbears had lived like 
patriarchal kings on their extended property in one of the districts 
of Middle Egypt Foreign sovereigns of Asiatic shepherd blood had 
then lived in the north, and worn the double crown,, and the princes 
of Wese, in the south, had for centuries been subject to these invad- 
ers But there had arisen men of might, Sekenenre and his son Kamose, 
who rebelled against the shepherd kings and fought them stoutly, 
finding the foreign blood of their overlords an effective stimulant to 
their own ambitions. Yes, Ahmoses, the dauntless brother of Kamose, 
had laid siege to the invaders’ fortified royal seat, Avans, had taken 
It and driven the kings from the country, setting it free, in the sense 
that he and his house took it for their own and substituted their dom- 
ination for the foreign one. Not all of the nome princes had been at 
once willing to regard the hero Ahmoses as their deliverer or his sov- 
ereignty over them as freedom. Some of them had on whatever 
grounds adhered to the foreigners in Avans, preferring to remain 
their vassals rather than be freed by somebody else. Even after their 
old overlords had been entirely ejected some of these petty kings, un- 
ambitious for freedom, mutinied against their deliverer and, as the 
sources say, “gathered the rebels against him” so that he had first to 
defeat them m open battle before freedom was established. It goes 
without saying that these rebels forfeited their estates. It was the 
method of the Theban deliverers to keep for themselves what they 
had taken from the foreigner, so that a process now began which at 
the time of our tale was already far advanced though only entirely 
consummated in the course of it. that is to say, the dispossession of 
the princes and the confiscation of their property in favour of the 
Theban crown. The latter gradually became the owner of all the 
lands and let them out or presented them to favourites or religious 
houses — as, for instance. Pharaoh had presented the island in the river 
to Petepre But the old pnnces of the nome became a new class of of- 
ficials and nobility, who owed allegiance to Pharaoh and occupied 
commanding posts in his army and admmistration. 

From such as these, then, Mut had come. Joseph’s mistress de- 
scended directly from a nome pnnce called Teti-’an, who in his time 
had “gathered the rebels” and had to be defeated in battle before he 
admitted that he was free. But Pharaoh did not lay that up against 
Teti-’an’s grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Their clan had re- 
mained great and aristocratic, it gave to the state commanders of 
troops, heads of cabinets, and admimstrators of the treasury, to the 
court Lgh stewards, first charioteers and overseers of the royal bath- 
house, some of them, for instance the administrative heads of large 
cities, like Menfe or Tme, even kept their old princely titles. Em’s 
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father, Mi-Sakhme, held the high ofSce of a city prince of Wese — 
one of two; for there was one for the city of the living and one for 
the city of the dead in the West, and Mi-Sakhme was prince of the 
Western city. As such, to use Joseph’s language, he lived as one of 
high rank and might certainly anoint himself with the oil of glad- 
ness — he and his, including Eni, his fine-limbed child, even though 
she was no longer a landed princess but the daughter of a modern 
office-holder In the destiny which her parents chose for her one can 
read the changes that had taken place in the ways of thinking of the 
clan since the days of the fathers They gained great advantage at 
court when they gave their beloved child in her tender age to the 
son of Tuia and Huia, Petepre, the man-made courtier, yet in doing 
so they proved that the instinct for fruitfulness possessed by their 
land-owning, soil-attached forbears had been greatly weakened by 
modern ideas. 

Mut was a child when her parents disposed of her destiny in the 
same way that Potiphar’s parents had disposed of their unsteady lit- 
tle son when they speculated in the hereafter and made him a cour- 
tier of light. The claims of sex which Mut’s parents passed over, 
claims symbolized by the water-darkened earth, the moon-egg, the 
origin of all material life, were still but a germ, still slumbering within 
her, she was unconscious of them, she made not the least objection 
to the loving, life-denying deed. She was blithe, merry, untroubled, 
free. She was like a water-flower swimming upon a glassy pool, smil- 
ing beneath the kisses of the sun, untouched by the knowledge that 
Its long stem is rooted in the black slime of the depths. The conflict 
between her eyes and her mouth had not existed in those days, rather 
a childish inexpressive harmony, and her pert, little-girl glance was 
undarkened by any harshness. The peculiar serpentine shape of the 
mouth, with its deep corners, had not been nearly so pronounced. 
The discord between them had come about gradually in the course 
of years during her life as moon-nun and titular consort of the sun- 
chamberlain — in token, obviously, that the mouth is a tool and im- 
age more closely allied to the nether powers than is the eye. 

As for her body, everybody knew its shape and loveliness, for the 
“woven air,” that luxurious silken fabric like a zephyr’s breath which 
she wore in compliance with the custom of the land, revealed its ev- 
ery line to the admiring eye. And one might say that it was more in 
harmony with her mouth than with her eyes. Its honourable rank had 
tiot checked its ripening or its bloom. The small firm breasts, the fine 
Ime of neck and back, the tender shoulders and perfect statuesque 
^irms, the high-flanked legs expanding into the splendidly feminine 
haunches and pelvis — all these composed a form admitted far and 
wide to be the most beautiful of its sex. Wese knew none more 
worthy of praise; and as men’s nature was, the sight of it stirred in 
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them old lovely fantasies, pictures of beginnings and pre-beginnings, 
pictures that had to do with the moon-egg and the origin of things, 
the picture of a glorious virgin, which, at bottom right at the bot- 
tom, in the moist earth — was the goose of love itself in the shape of 
a virgin, and in its lap, with spread wings flapping, nestled a splendid 
specimen of a swan, a strong and tender snowy-feathered god, flut- 
tering his love-sick w^ork upon her, honourably surprised, that she 
might bear the egg 

Such pictures of aforetime did indeed light up in the inmost depths 
of Wese’s folk, where they had lain in darkness, at sight of Mut-em- 
enet’s translucent form, although they knew the moon-chaste hon- 
ourable state in which she lived and which could be read from the 
stern look in her eyes They knew that those eyes gave a truer meas- 
ure of her essence and activities than did the mouth, which said far 


other things and which might well have looked down smiling if pro- 
testing upon the activities of a royal bird They were aware that this 
body knew its greatest moments, its highest satisfaction and fulfil- 
ment, not in receiving such royal visits, but only on the feast-days 
when she shook her rattle and danced the cult-dance before Amun- 


Re They did not gossip about her, no evil rumours went round in 
the sense of Mut-em-enet’s mouth, to which her eyes would have 
given the lie. They were sharp-tongued enough about others, who 
were more truly married than Teti-’an’s grandchild and yet played 
fast and loose in the point of morals* ladies of the order, harem 
women of the god. Renenutet, for instance, wife of the overseer of 
bulls things were known of her which Amun’s overseer wotted not 
of Plenty was known, jokes enough were made behind her car or 
her carrymg-chair — hers and others’ too. But of Petepre’s chief and, 
so to speak, true wife nothing was known in Thebes, and folk were 
convinced that there was nothing to know. They took her for a 
saint, reserved and apart, in Petepre’s house and court as well as 
abroad, and that was significant, considering the love of jokmg in- 
born among the people 

Whatever my readers may think, I do not consider it to be my 
task to inquire into the habits of Mizraim and in particular of No- 
Amun’s feminine world I mean such habits as long ago we heard con- 
demned in old Jacob’s forthright way His knowledge of the world 
had a strongly emotional tinge, a mythical reference, which we must 
realize in order not to exaggerate Yet his lofty condemnation was 
not without grounds Among a people who have neither word nor 
understanding for sm, and who go about in garments made of woven 
air, people whose attitude toward death and worship of animals be- 
tokens and induces a certain fleshliness, one must assume — even 


without knowledge or experience — the existence of a light moral at- 
titude. And Jacob, making this assumption, couched it in poetic, high- 
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sounding words Experience, then, bore out the assumption — I say 
It less in malice than in satisfaction of the claims of logic But to con- 
form the assumption by prying into the daily lives of the wives of 
Wese would be beneath our dignity. Much can be pardoned, little 
disputed. We should need only to intercept a few glances between 
Renenutet, wife of the overseer of bulls, and a certain very smait 
lieutenant of the royal bodyguard, or between the same exalted lady 
and a young shiny-pated temple-treader of Khonsu, to realize that 
things went on which to some extent justified Jacob’s picturesque 
language It is not our affair to sit in judgment on the morals of 
Wese — that great city of more than a hundred thousand people We 
must, where we cannot sustain a position, abandon it. But I would 
put my hand in the fire and swear, staking the whole of my reputa- 
tion as a story-teller, that one of those led a blameless life, up to a cer- 
tain time, when the gods made of her a reeling maenad I mean the 
daughter of Mi-Sakhme, prince of the nome, Mut-em-cnet, Potiphar’s 
wife. To see her as a natural prostitute, upon whose lips those words 
we know constantly hovered and were lightly released, is so false that 
truth demands its complete refutation When she did, biting her 
tongue, utter them, she knew herself no more, she was beside herself, 
her reason dethroned by agony, a sacrifice to the scourge-swinging, 
avenging lust of powers to which she was committed by her mouth, 
while the eyes had thought to treat them with detachment and 
contempt. 


THE OPENING OF THE EYES 

We know that Mut’s well-intentioned parents had betrothed and 
married her to the son of Huia and Tuia when she was still a child. 
We need to remember this, for it followed that she had got accus- 
tomed to the formal nature of her married life, while the moment 
when she might have realized its actual character still lay in fluid 
darkness. Thus she had nominally lost her maiden state at too early 
an age — but there it stopped. Hardly yet even a maiden, rather a 
half-grown girl, she found herself a spoilt darling, head of an aristo- 
cratic “house of women,” in command of every luxury, every flat- 
tery, surrounded by the half-savage servility of naked Moorish 
women and kneeling eunuchs, first and titular wife and chief over 
fifteen other idle, passive, and voluptuous females chosen for then 
beauty, of very varied origins, and themselves the empty and hon- 
orary apanage of a courtier who could^not enjoy them. Of these 
dreamy-eyed, chattering females she was the queen; they hung on her 
words, were plunged in melancholy when she was sad, and burst into 
delighted cackles when she was merry. They quarrelle(i addle-patedly 
over Petepre’s favours when he came to the women’s house to play 
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a game at draughts with Mut-em-enet, while amber brandy and 
sweets were handed round So then she was the star of the harem, and 
at the same time the female head of the whole establishment, Poti- 
phar’s wife m a higher and more special sense than the concubines, 
the real mistress and — under other circumstances — the mother of 
his children She occupied when she chose quarters of her own, sep- 
arated from her husband’s by the northern columned hall where 
Joseph performed his reading service And she was hostess and house- 
wife at those exclusive entertainments and musicales given by Pete- 
pre, the friend of Pharaoh, to the high society of Thebes — in return 
for which they were entertained at similar functions in aristocratic 
houses in the city. 

It was a nervous life, full of elegant obligations — superfluous ones 
if you like, but no less consuming to the energies for all that We 
know that in every civilization that ever existed the demands of social 
life, of culture itself, tend to choke with luxuriant detail the over- 
burdened forces of the upper-class woman, so that the life of her 
soul and her senses is submerged in conventional circumstance and 
she never actually gets round to it at alL A cool, unoccupied heart, 
not troubled because unaware of a lack, and thus not even pathetic, 
becomes a habitual state of existence. In all times and regions these 
w^orldly women, possessing no temperament, have existed in high so- 
ciety. One may go so far as to say that it matters little whether the 
husband of such a one is a captain of troops in an actual or only in an 
honorary sense. The ritual of the toilette is equally important whether 
Its aim is to preserve desire in the breast of a husband or is practised 
as an end m itself and as a social duty. Mut, like other ladies of her 
station, devoted hours to it daily- There was the painfully elaborated 
care of her finger- and toe-nails, until they shone like enamel, the 
perfumed baths, the depilatories, the massage to which she subjected 
her beautiful body There was the critical business of applying drops 
and pamt to her eyes — beautiful enough already, with their irises of 
metallic blue and their practised and sparkling glances, they became 
veritable jewels through the artful application of rouge, pencil, and 
other sweet enhancements There was the care of her hair, her own 
was a half-length mass of shining black locks, which she liked to dust 
with gold or blue powder - and besides that the wigs, in various col- 
ours, braided, plaited, m tresses, and with pearl fringes. There was 
the fastidious adjustment of the snowy garments to the embroidered 
sashes pressed by the iron into lyre-shape and the little shoulder- 
capes moulded into tiny^pleats; the choice of ornaments for head, 
neck, and arms, presented by kneeling slaves And throughout all 
this nobody must so much as smile the nude Moorish girls, the sew- 
ing-women, the barber eunuchs preserved their solemnity nor did 
Mut herself smile, for the slightest carelessness or neglect in these 
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high matters would have called down the reproach of the great world 
and made a scandal at court. 

Then there were the visits in her carrying-chair to friends of like 
station, and the receiving of them at home. And Mut was lady-in- 
waiting to Tiy, the wife of the god; she must attend at the palace 
Merimat and like her husband carry the fan. Also she was summoned 
to the evening water-parties which the consort of Amun held on the 
artificial lake called into being by Pharaoh’s command in the royal 
gardens, where torches of the recently invented coloured fire steeped 
the water in sparkling hues. And then — as we are reminded by our 
mention of the mother of the god — there were the famous honorary 
religious duties, functions combining the social with the priestly, and 
responsible more than anything else for the stern and haughty ex- 
pression of Mut’s eyes. These duties arose out of her membership of 
the order of Hathor and her capacity of wife to Amun, they fell to 
her as wearer of the cow’s horns with the sun’s disk between; in 
short, as “goddess in her time ” It is strange how much this side of 
Em’s life contributed to heighten her cool worldliness as a great lady 
and to keep her heart empty of softer dreams. It did so in connection 
with the titular character of her marriage — though there was no nec- 
essary connection between them. Amun’s house of women was in no 
sense a place of the intactoe. Restraint of the flesh was far from being 
an attribute of the great mother as whose representatives Mut and 
her fellow-members performed their feasts. The queen, the god’s bed- 
fellow and mother of the coming sun, was the protectress of the or- 
der Its head, as I have already more than once mentioned, was a 
married woman, wife of Amun’s prepotent high priest, and married 
women preponderated among its members — such as Renenutet, wife 
of the overseer of bulls (we pass over further comment on the state 
of her morals). In fact, Mut’s temple office had to do with her mar- 
riage only in so far as she owed, socially speaking, the one to the 
other. But in her own mind, privately, she did what Huia the hoarse 
had done m his conversation with his old bed-sister* she connected 
her priestly ofiice with the singularity of her marriage and, without 
putting the thing into words, found it suitable, indeed quite the 
proper thing, for a wife of the god to have an earthly husband made 
like Petepre. And she knew how to convey this conception to her 
social circle, so that they sustained her in it and thought of her mem- 
bership in the order of Hathor as that of a being set apart and reli- 
giously chaste. And all this contributed even more than Mut’s lovely 
voice and the elegance of her dancing to thf pre-eminence of her po- 
sition in the order — almost equal indeed to the lofty station of its 
head. In this way did Mut’s will-power mould outward conditions 
and create for her those super-compensations of which the mute 
depths of her being so painfully stood m need. 
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Was she a nymphomaniac^ A loose woman^ The idea is absurd. 
Mut-em-enet was a saint, a chaste moon-nun of high social position, 
whose strength was consumed partly in the demands of her highly 
cultured life, but partly, so to speak, was temple property and trans- 
muted into spiritual pride. Thus had she lived as Potiphar’s first and 
titular wife, petted and indulged, carried in the arms of subordinates, 
knelt to and bowed to from all sides Her compensations were so 
superior that not even in dreams was she confronted bv images from 
that sphere so well represented by her sinuous mouth By goose- 
wishes, to put it arrestingly^ For it is false to regard the dream as a 
free and savage domain where all that is forbidden to the waking 
thought may come out and revel unashamed. What the waking state 
definitely does not know, what is simply shut off from it, the dream 
does not know either. The border between the two is fluid, it per- 
mits of interpenetration, there is but one space, through which the 
soul hesitantly moves, and that it is one, indivisible for the conscience 
and the pride, is proved by Mut’s bewilderment, the panic shame she 
suffered not only in her waking hours but when she for the first time 
dreamed of Joseph. 

When did that happen^ In her world, the world of our narration, 
they were careless about counting the years, and we are somewhat 
conditioned by their habit. We must estimate as best we can Eni 
was certainly several years younger than her husband, whom we 
have seen as a man at the end of the thirties when Joseph was sold 
to him. In the meantime he had added seven years to ms age. She, 
then, was not like him in the middle of her forties, but several years 
less, certainly, however, a mature woman, much older than Joseph. 
Just how much older I am reluctant to ask, my reluctance is justi- 
fiable, springing as it does from a profound respect for the feminine 
cult of the toilette-table, which can go far to annihilate the years, 
and in its results upon the senses surely possesses a higher veracity 
than mere reckoning with a pencil can have. Since the day when 
Joseph first saw his mistress, as she swayed past him in her golden 
chair, he had increased his charms for the feminine eye. But she had 
not increased hers — at least not for one who saw her uninterruptedly. 
Woe to the preparers of creams and the massage-eunuchs if those 
years had been able to show any change to her disadvantage^ But her 
face, with its saddle-nose and strange shadowy hollows in the cheeks, 
though It had never been actually beautiful, still preserved its mix- 
ture of conformity and caprice, of fashionable convention and 
anomalous charm, which it had always had, though the disturbing 
contradiction between the eyes and the sinuous mouth had probably 
been accentuated. To one inclined to be attracted by the disturbing 
— and there are such people — she had probably ordy grown more 
lovely. 
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The beauty of Joseph, on the other hand, had probably outgrown 
the stage of youthful charm for which it had always been so be- 
praised At four-and-twenty he was still — perhaps only then en- 
tirely — a figure to marvel at. But his beauty had ripened beyond 
that equivocalness of his youth while preserving its general effective- 
ness, and specifically in that it made a much more direct appeal to the 
feminine emotions. It had been ennobled, because it had become 
more manly His face was no longer that of the Bedouin boy, in- 
sidiously seductive — though still reminiscent of it at times, as when 
— though not at all short-sighted — he narrowed his eyes and veiled 
them in the way that Rachel had done. But it was fuller and more 
serious, and darkened by Egypt’s sun; its features too had grown 
more regular and refined. I have referred already to the changes in 
his figure, his movements, and the sound of his voice — due, these last, 
to the tasks he had performed. We must add, m order to get a true 
picture of him as he now was, that his whole appearance had be- 
come more refined, being worked upon by the cultural influences 
of the land. We must think of him arrayed m the white linen of the 
Egyptian upper classes, transparent, so that the under-garments 
showed through, with short sleeves, revealing the forearms adorned 
with enamel rings. His head was bare, dressed in its own smooth hair, 
save on formal occasions, when he wore a light wig of the best 
sheep’s-wool, something between a head-cloth and a peruke, fitting 
the top of his head with thick, fine, even strands like ribbed silk. 
Along a diagonal hne it changed into small overlapping curls, like 
tiles on a roof, which came down on neck and shoulders Round his 
neck besides the gaily coloured collar he wore a flat chain made of 
reed and gold beads, with a scarab amulet. His face had slightly 
changed its expression, it had a hieratic cast, due to his make-up; 
for he accentuated the Ime of the brows, and lengthened the eyes 
evenly toward the temples. Thus he looked as he went about, setting 
his long staff before him, among the work-people, the steward’s first 
“mouth.” Thus he went to market, or stood behind Petepre’s chair 
and beckoned to the waiters. Thus the mistress saw him, in the 
dining-room or the house of women, when he came before her, sub- 
missive m posture and speech, to deal with some household matter. 
And thus it was she actually first saw him, for previously her eyes 
never dwelt on the purchased slave, not even at the time when 6rst 
he had known how to warm the heart of Potiphar. Even while he 
lived and waxed as by a spring, it had needed Dudu’s complainings 
to open her eyes to the slave’s appearance.^ 

And even after her eyes had been opened, Dudu’s tongue playing 
the part of calf’s foot, she was far from properly seeing him When 
after heanng of his offensive advancement in the house she had had 
to look at him, it was solely with stern-eyed curiosity that she gazed. 
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The element of danger (we must put it like that, if we are concerned 
for her pride or her peace of mind) consisted in that it was Joseph 
on whom her eyes fell, Joseph whose eyes met hers at seconds of 
time. It was a circumstance big with fate, and big enough too that 
little Bes, m his dwarfish wisdom, had perceived in it a hidden and 
fearful danger He saw that Dudu’s malice was bringing about a 
situation more destructive than anything he had dreamed of or could 
dream of, and that the opening of the eyes might be even all too 
wide Inborn fear and dread of powers which he saw in the image 
of the fire-breathing bull made him prone to such intuitions But 
Joseph, with culpable lightness — in this pomt I am not inclined to 
spare him — had affected not to understand, and assumed that Bes was 
dreaming, though probably in his heart he was of the same mind. 
For he too laid stress on the moments in the dining-room — less 
for what they meant than for the fact that they actually happened, in 
his folly he was glad that he was no longer empty air for the mis- 
tress, but that her look rested on him as on a human being, no matter 
how angry her gaze. And our EnP 
Well, Eni was no wiser than Joseph She too had affected to misun- 
derstand the dwarf That she looked angrily at Joseph excused her 
m her own mind for lookmg at him at all And this was a mistake 
from the very beginning, pardonable before she realized whom she 
saw when she looked, but after that less excusable and more culpable 
every time The unhappy creature refused to see that the stern-eyed 
curiosity with which she regarded her husband’s body-servant was 
losmg Its sternness, leaving the curiosity deserving or another and 
less orthodox name She supposed herself to share in Dudu’s indig- 
nation, she felt bound, indeed, to share in it on religious grounds, or 
— which was the same thing — on political and partisan ones- on the 
grounds of her relation with Amun, who could not fail to see in the 
preponderance of a Shabirite slave in Petepre’s house an insult to him- 
self and a surrender to the Asiatic tendencies of Atum-Re She had 
to make the anger last in order to justify the pleasure she felt in en- 
tertaining It, so she called it righteous anger and zeal for her cause. 
Our capacity for self-deception is amazing. When Mut had an hour 
free from her social duties — a short summer hour or a longer winter 
one — she would lie stretched out on her couch at the edge of the 
square basin let into the pavement of the open columned hall in the 
house of women. And lying there, watching the bright fish, seeing 
the floating lotus blossoms, she would muse to the accompaniment 
of soft stringed music pljyed by an oily-locked little Nubian girl 
crouching at the back of the hall. And she was quite convinced of 
the tenor of her musings she was considering the problem how, 
despite the obstinacy of her husband and Beknechons’s statesmanlike 
vagueness, she could prevent this evil thing, that a slave from Zahi- 
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land, one of the Ibrim, waxed great in the house And so considering 
she omitted to notice how much pleasure it gave her to think about 
It Though surely she knew that her pleasure had no other source 
than the intent to think about Joseph. Had we no pity for her we 
might be angered at such blindness She even did not notice that she 
had begun to look forward to the meal-hour in the dining-room, 
when she might see him She fancied that her pleasure sprang from 
her purpose to dart angry looks at him, it is pathetic, but she never 
dreamed that her sinuous lips curved in a self-forgotten smile, re- 
membering how at her stern fixed gaze his startled, humble one 
would be swiftly hidden beneath his lowered lids It was enough, she 
thought, if at such times she frowned her indignation at the affront 
to her house Had the dwarf’s little wisdom sought to warn her too, 
if It had spoken of the fire-breathing bull or hinted that the artificial 
fabric of her life was already shaken and threatened to totter to its 
fall, perhaps her face, too, might have got red But she would have 
said that she blushed for anger at such nonsensical babble, she would 
have outdone herself in extravagant, hypocritical merriment and in 
deliberate misunderstanding of such misgivings Who would be de- 
ceived by these exaggerated disclaimers^ Certainly not he who sought 
to dissuade her For they were but meant to dissemble the path of 
adventure which the deluded soul is bent on treading To delude 
oneself, up to the point where it is too late to turn back — that one 
must do at all costs To be awakened, warned, called back to oneself 
before it is too late there lies the danger which is at all costs to be 
avoided. Then let the kind-hearted observer beware of making him- 
self absurd with unwarranted sympathy. Let him not benevolently 
assume that the human being’s deepest concern is for peace, tran- 
quillity, the preservation of the carefully erected structure of his 
life from shattering and collapse. For, to put it mildly, the assump- 
tion is unwarranted Too much evidence goes to show that he is 
headed straight for ecstasy and rum — and thanks nobody in the very 
least who would hold him back In that case — what use^ 

As for Enti, the kind-hearted observer must — not without some 
bitterness — take it for granted that she was brilliantly successful in 
gliding over the moment when it was not yet too late and she was not 
yet quite lost A moment of terrifying rapture and realization came 
to her with the dream I spoke of, which she dreamed about Joseph. 
Then truly she was aghast and shook in all her limbs. She remem- 
bered that she was a being endowed with reason, and she behaved ac- 
cordingly. That is to say, she imitated thg conduct of a reasonable 
being, mechanically she behaved like one, but not actually as one. 
She took steps, for the success of which she could no longer sin- 
cerely wish — confused, unworthy steps, before which the welh 
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Wishing friend must simply hide his head and take care lest he feel 
an unseasonable pity. 

It IS almost impossible to put a dream into words and relate it. 
For in a dream little importance attaches to the actual matter and 
everything to the aura and atmosphere, the incommunicable sense 
of horror or of blessedness, or both, which wraps it and which often 
till long afterwards engrosses the soul of the dreamer In this tale 
of ours dreams play a decisive role, its hero dreams greatly and 
childishly, and there will be others in it who will dream. But how 
hard would all of them find it even to approach the inwardness of 
what they dream, how unsatisfactory would they find every effort 
to do so’ We have only to recall Joseph’s dream of the sun, moon, 
and stars, and the helpless insufficiency with which he told it. I may 
then be forgiven if in relating Mut’s dream I fail quite to convey the 
impression it made upon the dreamer, both when she dreamed it and 
afterwards But having said so much, I may not withhold an ac- 
counting of It. 

She dreamed, then, that she sat at table in the hall with the blue 
columns, in her chair on the dais, beside old Huia, and ate her dinner 
in the tactful silence which always prevailed. But this time the 
silence was particularly forbearing and profound, the four com- 
panions not only refrained from speech but were even noiseless in all 
their motions, so that in the stillness one could hear the breathing of 
the servants as they passed to and fro — so distinctly indeed that they 
seemed not to be breathing so much as panting and would have been 
audible even were the silence less profound. The quick, soft sounds 
were disquieting, perhaps because Mut was listening, perhaps for 
some other reason, she lost sight of what she was doing and gave her- 
self a wound. She was cutting a pomegranate with a sharp little 
bronze knife, when it slipped and went into her hand, making rather 
a deep gash in the soft flesh between the thumb and the four fingers, 
so that It bled There was a good deal of blood, ruby red like the 
]uice of the pomegranate, she saw it flowing with distress and shame 
Yes, she felt ashamed, despite the beautiful ruby colour, partly of 
course because it stained the pure white of her garment, but also 
aside from and beyond this she felt disproportionately ashamed and 
sought to hide the blood from those about her. Successfully as it 
seemed, or as they wanted it to seem, for they assiduously behaved 
— with more or less ease and convincingness — as though they saw 
nothing at all None of them troubled themselves over her distress, 
which distressed her the ipore She did not want to betray that she 
was bleeding, she was ashamed, at the same time she was indignant 
that nobody cared to see it, nobody lifted a finger, but by common 
consent left her to herself. Her waitress, the a&cted damsel in the 
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spider-web garment, bent over the little one-legged table absorbed 
in putting things on it to rights, old Huia at her side, his head wag- 
gling, chewed away toothlessly at a gilt thigh-bone whereon weie 
stuck pieces of cake soaked m wine. He held it by one end in his 
hand and acted as though he were entirely consumed in chewing. 
Petepre, the master, raised his cup behind him over his shoulder, for 
his Synan cup-bearer to fill it And his mother, old Tuia, was cheer- 
fully nodding her great pale face with the blind slits of eyes in the 
direction of the distracted Mut, though it was hard to say whether 
she even saw her daughter-in-law’s predicament And Mut, in her 
dream, went on bleeding, staining her white fiock and feeling silent 
bitterness at the general indufFerence to her plight; also a distress 
which had nothing to do with that, but with the bright crimson 
blood Itself. She rued indescribably the seeping and spouting flow; 
it was such a pity, such a pity ^ She felt so sorry for it, so sorry — she 
felt a deep, unspeakable anguish in her soul, not about herself and 
her plight, but about the sweet blood that was flowing away She 
gave a short dry sob Then she realized that in her trouble she had 
forgotten her duty to Amun, the obligation to look angrily at that 
offence to her house, the Canaamte slave, and do her part in dis- 
countenancing his advancement. So she darkened her brows and 
looked fiercely across at him where he stood behind Petepre’s chair 
young Osarsiph Then he, as though summoned by her look, left 
his place and office and came toward her And was near to her, so 
that she felt his nearness. But he had come near to her to quench the 
flowing of her blood. For he took her injured hand and carried it 
to his mouth, so that the fingers lay on his one cheek and the thumb 
on the other, the wound on the lips between. Then her blood stood 
still with ecstasy and was stanched. But in the hall, while she was 
being healed, there was unpleasant and disquieting bustle. All the 
servants there ran about distraught, light-footed, indeed, but pant- 
ing in confused chorus. Petepre, the master, had veiled his face, his 
mother was touching the bowed and covered head with her out- 
spread hands, desperately groping for him with her blind, upturned 
gaze But Huia — Eni saw him get up and threaten her with his gold 
thigh-bone, from which all the cake had been munched. He scolded 
her soundlessly and his sorry little beard wagged up and down The 
gods knew what abuse he was shaping with his toothless mouth and 
busy tongue^ Perhaps its tenor was the same as what the servants 
were saying as they panted. For loud whispers formed themselves 
out of the panting and came to her ears. “To the fire, to the flood, 
to the dogs, to the crocodile’” They said it over and over. She had 
that awful whispering chant still in her ear when she emerged from 
her dreamy cold with horror, then hot with ecstasy of her healmg, 
and aware that life’s rod had been laid about her shoulders. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE 

Now that her eyes were open, Mut resolved to behave like a reason- 
able human being and take a step worthy to stand before reason’s 
throne Its clear and unequivocal intent was to put Joseph out of her 
sight. She would lay the case for his departure before Petepre, her 
husband, with all the powers she had at command. 

She had spent the next day after her dream alone, withdrawn 
from her sister wives and receiving no visits She had sat beside the 
basin in the court and watched the darting fish, concentrating, as we 
say of a person whose gaze passes over the objects in its path and 
fixes Itself on space. But all at once in the midst of this staring her 
eyes widened in alarm, opened wider and wider as though with 
horror while still staring at nothing, she opened her mouth and drew 
in a gasping breath. Then the eyes retracted, the corners of her mouth 
deepened and the lips relaxed m an unconscious smile beneath the 
dreaming gaze For a whole minute she knew not that she smiled, 
with a start she pressed her hand upon those errant lips, the thumb 
on one cheek, the four fingers on the other “Ye gods’” she mur- 
mured Then it began anew the dreamy stare, the gasp, the uncon- 
scious smiling, and the shocked recall — until at last the conclusion 
came- she must make an end to it all. 

Toward sunset she inquired and learned that Petepre was in the 
house, and summoned her maids to dress her, that she might visit him 

Petepre was in his western hall, which looked out on the orchard 
and the little summerhouse on the mound. The sunset light, falling 
through the gay outer columns, began to fill the room and enrich 
the pale colours on the walls, the floor, and the ceiling, where pic- 
tures flung with careless ease by an artist hand adorned the stucco 
facing a swamp with hovering birds; calves jumping; ponds with 
ducks, a herd of bulls being driven across a ford while a crocodile 
leered at them out of the water The rear wall, between the doors 
which led mto the dining-room, displayed pictures of the master of 
the house in his habit as he lived, and showed him returning home 
attended by assiduous servants. The doors were framed in glazed 
tiles covered with picture-writing in blue, red, and green on a dun- 
coloured background sayings from ancient authors and lines from 
hymns to the gods Along the wall between the doors ran a sort of 
raised ledge with a back, both of clay, covered with white stucco and 
with coloured picture-wrjtmg on the front. This ledge or bench 
served as a stand for works of art, the presents in which Petepre’s 
house abounded. But you could also sit on it; and there now he sat, 
the man full of honours, in the middle, on a cushion, his feet to- 
gether on a footstool, wlule on both sides of him extended m a row 
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the most lovely objects animals, images of the gods, royal sphinxes, 
all made of gold, malachite, and ivory, and behind him the falcons, 
owls, ducks, wavy lines, and other symbols of the inscriptions He 
had made himself comfortable by taking off all his clothes down to 
the knee-length skirt of strong white linen with a wide starched 
draw-string His upper garment, and his staff with his sandals tied 
to It, lay on a lion-footed chair near one of the doors. Yet there was 
no relaxation in his posture, he sat up perfectly straight, his little 
hands stretched out in his lap. They looked tiny compared with the 
massiveness of his body, as did his nnely shaped, severely erect head 
with Its aristocratically hooked nose and well-cut mouth. He sat 
there, a well-composed seated statue of a fat yet dignified man His 
powerful legs were like straight columns, his arms like those of a 
fat woman, his fat-upholstered chest was thrust out. His mild long- 
lashed brown eyes looked straight before him through the hall into 
the red evening light In all his fatness he had no belly, being narrow 
round his hips His navel was striking very large and horizontal, so 
that It looked like a mouth 

He had sat there a long time thus motionless, in an idleness en- 
nobled by the man’s natural dignity In the tomb which awaited him 
a life-sized counterfeit would stand in a false door, in darkness, in 
the same immovable calm which he now displayed in life, and gaze 
out of brown glass eyes at paintings on the wall, where his household 
surroundings were depicted, for purposes of magic, that he might 
have them with him to all eternity This statue would be the same 
precisely as he was — he anticipated the identity with it as he sat 
here now and made himself eternal At his back and on the ledge 
close to his feet the picture-writings, red, blue, and green, expressed 
their meaning, on either side of him extended Pharaoh’s gifts in long 
rows; most consonant with the Egyptian sense of form were the 
painted columns between which he gazed into the evening glow. 
To be surrounded by possessions favours immobility One’s posses- 
sions shall endure, and oneself endure in their midst, one’s limbs 
composed to quiet For others movement for those who face the 
world, who sow, who give out and, giving, expend themselves in 
their seed. But not for one constituted and made like Petepre, in the 
inviolability of his being. Composed, symmetrical, he sat there, with- 
out access to the world, inaccessible to the death of begetting, eternal, 
a god in his chapel. 

A black shadow glided between the pillars, sidewise to the direc- 
tion of his eyes, an outline against the red^glow. It entered crouching 
and so remained, silent, its brow between its hands, upon the floor. 
He slowly turned his eyeballs toward it It was one of Mut’s naked 
Moorish handmaids, animaUike. He blinked and roused himself. 
Then he raised one hand, from the wrist only, and commanded: 
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‘‘Speak^’’ 

She jerked her forehead up from the floor, rolled her eyes, and 
answered in a husky, barbaric voice* 

“The mistress it at hand and would approach the master.” 

He bethought himself again. Then he replied 

“It is granted ” 

The little animal disappeared backwards over the threshold Pete- 
pre sat with lifted brows. After a few moments Mut appeared on 
the spot where the slave had crouched. With her elbows at her sides 
she extended toward him both palms like an offerant. He saw that 
she was heavily clad, in a long, full, pleated mantle above her narrow 
ankle-length under-garment. Her shadowy cheeks were framed in 
a dark-blue head-cloth like a wig which fell on shoulders and neck 
and was confined by an embroidered band On top of it stood a 
cone of ointment, with a hole through which the stem of a lotus 
was drawn, curving down parallel with the line of the head so that 
the blossoms swayed above her brow. The stones in her necklace 
and arm-bands glittered darkly 

Petepre lifted his small hands likewise in greeting and carried the 
back of one of them to his mouth to kiss. 

“Flower of the lands’” he said in a tone of surprise “Lovely of 
face, having a place in the house of Amun’ Pure-handed lovelmess, 
alone among those that bear the sistrum, and with voice of beauty 
when she sings’” He continued on a note of joyous surprise as he 
rapidly repeated the stilted phrases “You that fill the house with 
beauty, charming one to whom all pay homage, familiar of the queen 
— you can read my heart, since you fulfil its every wish ere it be 
spoken, and fulfil them all by your coming — Here is a cushion,” 
he went on in an ordinary tone, as he drew one from behind his 
back and placed it on the lower ledge at his feet “Would the gods,” 
he resumed the courtly key, “you had come with a plea, that the 
greater it were, with the more joy could I grant it ” 

He had ground for curiosity. For her visit was quite out of the 
usual order and tactful routine and therefore disturbed him. He 
divined some special reason for it and felt a certain uneasy joy. But 
for the moment she uttered only fulsome phrases. 

“What wish, as your sister, could I still cherish, my master and 
friend^” she said in her soft voice, a sonorous alto which betrayed 
cultivation “For I have breath only through you, yet, thanks to 
your greatness, all is vouchsafed me. That I have a place m the 
temple is due to your enynence among the great of the land That 
I am called friend to the queen, is solely because you are Pharaoh’s 
friend and gilded with the favour of the sun since your rising With- 
out you I were dark. As yours I have a fullness of light.” 

“It were useless to gainsay you, if such is your belief,” he said 
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With a smile. “At least let us take care that your fullness of light be 
not darkened where we stand.” He clapped his hands “Make hght’” 
he ordered the slave who appeared from the dining-room. 

Eni demurred “Not yet, my husband,” said she “It is hardly dusk. 
You were sitting to enjoy the beautiful twilight hour, I have no 
\\ ish to regret that I disturbed you.” 

“Nay, I insist,” he answered her “Receive it as evidence of that 
for which they blame me* that my will is like black granite from the 
quarries of the Retenu. I cannot change it, I am too old to alter. 
For to do that would be to show myself ungrateful to my dearest 
and best, who has guessed the secretest wish of my heart with this 
wish, and shall I receive her in darkness and gloom? Is it not a feast- 
day when you come, and shall I leave the feast unillummed? All 
four lights^” he said to the two servants bearing torches, with which 
they hastened to light the candelabra standing on columns m the 
four corners of the hall “Let them burn up bright’” 

“As you will,” said she with an admiring, submissive shrug “Truly 
I know the firmness of your resolution, and may the blame rest on 
those who strike against it’ Women cannot but esteem inflexibility in 
a man Shall I say why?” 

“I would gladly hear ” 

“Because only that can give worth to surrender and make of it 
something of which we may be proud when we receive it.” 

“Most charming,” said he, and blinked. Partly because of the 
brightness, for the hall now lay in the light of twenty lamp-wicks 
stuck m blazing wax, that sent up thick glaring flames till the hall 
became a sea of mingled milk and blood from the white light and the 
sunset glow. But partly too he blinked reflectively at the meaning 
her words might bear. Obviously she had a request, he thought, and 
no small one, otherwise she would not so carefully lead up to it. 
“It is not her way, for she knows full well my honourable peculiari- 
ties and how much it means to me to be left m peace and take nothing 
upon myself. And she is usually too proud to ask anything; her 
pride and my convenience thus coincide. Yet it would be good, 
and elevate my spirits, to do her a favour and show my power I am 
curious, and concerned, to hear what she would have. The best would 
be if It seemed to her great yet was not so for me, so that I may do 
her pleasure without too great cost to my comfort- Lo, there* is a 
conflict in my breast* it rises from my justified self-esteem, that 
flows from my peculiar and consecrated state and makes me find it 
hateful when I am approached too closejy and my rest disturbed, 
and on the other hand from my desire to show myself loving and 
strong to this woman. She is lovely m her heavy robe, which she 
wears in my presence for the same reason that made me command 
the lights to be brought — lovely with her eyes like precious stones 
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and her shadowy cheeks I love her, m so far as my justified self' 
esteem permits, but here is the actual contradiction, for I hate her 
too, I always hate her, because of the claim which of course she does 
not make upon me but which is taken for granted m a marnage. 
Yet I do not like to hate her, rather I would that I could love her 
without hate Were she to give me good occasion to show myself 
strong and loving, the hatred might be taken from my love and I 
might be happy Therefore am I so curious to know what she would 
have, if also a little disturbed on account of my conduct.” 

Such were Petepre’s thoughts as he blinked, while the slaves fin- 
ished lighting the lamps and with silent haste withdrew, the torches 
held in their crossed arms 

“You permit me to sit beside you^” he heard Eni ask with a little 
laugh, starting from his thoughts, he bent once more to arrange the 
cushion as he expressed his pleasure. She sat down at his feet on the 
inscribed ledge. 

“Truly,” she said, “it happens too seldom that we are together 
like this for an hour, enjoying each other’s presence without other 
purpose than to talk — of no matter what, for with an object in view 
we must talk, whereas without one talk is the pleasanter for being 
superfluous. Do you not agreed” 

He nodded assent, sitting with his big femmme-looking arms 
stretched out along the back-rest of the ledge. He thought “Seldom 
happens^ It never happens, for we members of this noble and exalted 
family, parents and children, lead our lives apart, each m his own 
place, we avoid each other out of delicacy save when we break 
bread. That it happens today must have a reason, and I am full of 
curiosity and misgivmg Am I wrong^ Is she here simply to see me, 
to be with me at this hour because her nature demands it^ I do not 
know what to wish. For I could wish that she should have a need 
provided it be not too inconvement to me, yet that she came for the 
sake of my presence solely I could wish even more — almost.” He 
was thinkmg this as he said 

“I quite agree. It is a poor and narrow mind that uses speech merely 
as a tool for practical understandings. Whereas the rich and noble 
require beauty and superfluity in everything, speech as well. For 
beauty and superfluity are the same thmg How strange it is about 
words, and the digmty of them, that they can lift themselves out of 
their bald sulEcience to the whole height of their significance^ The 
word ‘superfluous,’ for instance, often carnes with it a contemptuous 
meaning, yet it can rise to^a royal height, beyond the reach of con- 
tempt and in itself actually signify the name and nature of beauty. 
I often think of the mystery of words when I sit alone, and amuse 
my mind with such charming and idle occupation.” 

“Thanks to my lord that he lets me share his thought,” answered 
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she. “Your mind is clear, like the lamps you have had lighted for 
our meeting If you were not Pharaoh’s chamberlain, you might well 
be one of the learned scribes of the god, who walk in the temple 
courts and ponder words of wisdom ” 

“Very likely,” said he. “For a man might be many other things 
than precisely that which it is his lot to be or to represent He may 
often marvel at the absurd play-acting he has to do in his allotted 
role, he feels stifled in the mask life has put on him, as the priests may 
at times feel stifled in the mask of the god Do you agreed” 

“Quite.” 

“Yet perhaps not quite,” he said insinuatingly “Probably women 
have less understanding of such a feeling For the Great Mother has 
granted them a more general sense in respect of their being more 
women and image of the Mother, and less this or that individual 
woman For instance as though you were less bound to be Mut-em- 
enet than I am to be Petepre because I am conditioned by the sterner 
father-spirit Do you agreed” 

“It IS so very bright in this hall,” said she, with her head bowed, 
“from the flames that blaze by virtue of your masculine will Such 
thoughts, It seems to me, are better pursued by softer light, it would 
be easier for me in the twilight to consider this matter of being more a 
woman and image of the Mother than )ust plain Mut-em-enet.” 

“Pardon me,” he hastened to reply, “it was untactful of me not 
to adapt our delightfully idle conversation to the light which befits 
this joyous hour I will give it a turn more suited to the festal illumi- 
nation I have seen fit to make. Nothing could be easier I will pass 
over the things of the mind and speak of matters of the tangible day- 
light world But before I make that easy transition let me have my 
pleasure in the pretty mystery which consists m the fact that the 
world of tangible things is also the intelligible world For what one 
can actually grasp with the hand is intelligible to the mind of women, 
children, and the common folk, whereas the intangible is intelligible 
only to the sterner mind of the male The word ‘comprehend’ is 
figurative, the word ‘tangible’ is literal — though the latter may easily 
become figurative as well we even say of an easily comprehensible 
thing that we can actually grasp it with our senses.” 

“Your observations and iffle thoughts are most charming, my hus- 
band,” said she, “and I cannot express the refreshment this connubial 
conversation gives me Do not think I am in haste to pass over from 
the intangible things to the tangible. On the contrary, I would gladly 
linger with you in the realm of your idle tiioughts, and counter them 
m the measure of my powers as a woman or a child. I had no meaning 
m my words save that a less glarmg light suits better for the exchange 
of intimate thoughts.” 
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He did not answer at once, being annoyed. But presently, in a 
chiding tone and shaking his head 

‘‘The mistress of the house keeps coming back to the point in 
which things went not according to her will but to that of the 
stronger That is not quite fine, the less so that it is the way of 
women to cling to and dissect such occasions Permit me the sug- 
gestion that in this one respect my Em should try to be more Mut 
the exceptional woman and less the ordinary one.” 

“I hear and repent,” she murmured 

“If we were bent on mutual reproach,” he continued, giving his 
irritation further vent, “how easily might I express my regret that 
you come to me at this hour, my friend, clad in so thick a mantle, 
for surely it is the )oy and desire of your friend to follow the lines 
of your swanlike form through the kind transparency of a linen 
garment.” 

“Woe IS me indeed^” she said, and drooped her head with a blush. 
“It would be better for me to die rather than learn that I have 
come before my lord in an unpleasmg garb I swear that I thought 
to give you special pleasure in this dress For it is more costly and 
full of art than most of mine My sewing-woman Heti worked with 
sleepless industry to make it and I shared her care that I might find 
favour in your eyes. But a care shared is not a care halved.” 

“No matter, my dear,” he answered “Let it pass. I did not say that 
I wished to complain, only that I could do it ir you so desired But I 
will not take for granted that you do Let us go on with our idle 
conversation, as though the question of blame had never crept into 
It, like a false note For now I will pass over to the things of the 
tangible world and say how I rejoice that my task in life is stamped 
with the seal of superfluity and not of need. I used the word ‘royaF to 
characterize the superfluous, and indeed it is in its right place at court 
and in the palace Merimat, as ornament, as form for form’s sake, as 
the elegantly turned phrase with which one greets the god. All these 
are the affair of the courtier, so that one may say in a way that the 
mask is less stifling than to him who is hemmed m by the objective 
fact and stands closer to the feminine because it is granted him to be 
less individual. It is true, I am not among those whom Pharaoh sum- 
mons for advice about boring a well on the road through the desert 
to the sea, or the erection of a monument, or how many men it takes 
to wash a load of gold-dust out of the mines of the wretched Kush, 
and it may be that it detracts from my satisfaction and I am angry 
with the man Hor-em-heb, jvho commands the household troops and 
holds the head office among the executioners, almost without asking 
my advice, although I bear the title of the office. But always I have 
overcome these attacks of annoyance. For after all I am different 
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from Hor-em-heb, as the possessor of the title is different from the 
necessary but unimportant ofScial who actually holds the fan over 
Pharaoh when he drives out People like that are beneath me. For 
mine it is to stand before Pharaoh at his levee with the other title- 
bearers and dignitaries of the court and repeat the hymn of saluta- 
tion to the majesty of this god- 'Thou are like Re,’ with our adoring 
voices, and to expend myself in utterly ornamental flourishes such 
as ‘A scale is thy tongue, O Neb-mat-Re, and thy bps are more just 
than the little tongue on the scale of Thoth’, or extravagant protesta- 
tions like ‘Speakest thou to the ocean and sayest. "Rise up to the 
mountam’ ” lo, the waters come up, even as thou hast spoken ’ So 
must I speak, in beautiful, objectless form, far fiom the compul- 
sions of ordinary hfe For pure form, adornment without purpose, is 
my honour and my task, as it is the task of royalty to be royal. And 
all this is an aid to my self-esteem.” 

"Splendid and fitting it is too,” she answered, "if also the truth 
be honoured and receive support, as is doubtless the case in your 
words, my husband. Yet it seems to me that the beautiful superfluities 
of the court and the extravagances at the levee serve to clothe with 
honour and dread the material cares of the god, such as wells and 
buildings and gold-mines, for the sake of their importance to the 
land, and that concern for these things is the most royal thing about 
royalty ” 

Petepre again closed his lips and refrained from any answer, play- 
ing with the draw-string of his skirt 

"I should be untruthful,” he said at last with a little sigh, "were 
I to say that your share in our pleasant conversation is conducted 
with great tact. I made a skilful transition to the more worldly and 
material things of life, bringing the subject round to Pharaoh and the 
court. I expected you to return the ball by asking me some question, 
such as for instance whose ear-lobe Pharaoh tweaked in token of his 
favour when we went out of the hall of the canopy after the levee, 
but mstead you turned aside into observations about such irritating 
matters as mines and desert wells, about which, truly, my love, you 
must certamly understand even less than I.” 

"You are right,” she replied, shaking her head over her blunder. 
"Forgive me My eagerness to know whose ear-lobe Pharaoh tweaked 
today was only too great. I dissembled it by small talk Pray under- 
stand me, I thought to put off the question, feeling that a slow 
leading up to the important subject is the finest and most important 
feature of elegant conversation. Only tfie clumsy blunder m their 
approach by precipitation, betraymg at once the whole content of 
their minds. But now that you have permitted me the question: Was 
it not yourself, my husband, whom the god distmguished?” 

"No,” said Petepre, "it was not I. It often has been, but not today. 
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But your words betrayed — I know not how, yet it appeared as 
though you inclined to the view that Hor-em-heb, the acting cap- 
tain of the guard, is greater at court and in the lands than I — ” 

“The gods forbid, mv husband^ In the name of the Hidden One^” 
she cried in alarm, laying her beringed hand on his knee. He looked 
at It as though a bird had alighted there. “I should need to be weak- 
minded indeed, past hope of betterment, if for a single moment — ” 
“Your words made it seem so,” he asseverated, with a regretful 
shrug, “though of course contrary to any such intent. It was almost 
as though you would say — what example shall I give^ As though in 
your mind a baker of Pharaoh’s bakery, who actually bakes the bread 
for the god and his house and sticks his head in the oven is greater 
than the great overseer of the royal bakery. Pharaoh’s chief baker, 
whose title is prince of Menfe Or as though I, who of course take 
nothing upon myself, were of less importance here in the house than 
Mont-kaw, my steward, or even than his youthful ‘mouth,’ the 
Syrian Osarsiph who oversees the workshops. Those are striking in- 
stances — ” 

Mut had shrunk back. 

“They strike me indeed, so that I quail beneath them,” said she. 
“You see my confusion and m your greatheartedness will let the pun- 
ishment rest at that I see now how I have disarranged our dialogue 
with my proneness to delay. But gratify my curiosity, which I hoped 
to conceal, and quench it as one quenches blood let me hear who 
It was that received the caress of favour in the throne-room today.” 

“It was Nofer-rohu, chief of the anointers from the treasury of 
the king,” answered he, 

“So It was that prince,” she said “Did they surround him^” 
“They did, according to the custom, and congratulated him,” he 
answered “He is at the moment very much in the forefront of atten- 
tion, It would be well that he should be seen at the entertainment we 
purpose giving at the next quarter of the moon. It would add to the 
lustre of the occasion and to that of our house.” 

“Certainly,” she agreed, “you must invite him in a beautiful letter 
in which he will take pleasure because of the elegance of the phrases, 
such as: ‘Beloved of his master^’ or ‘Rewarded and distinguished by 
his lord’, and you must send him a present to his house besides, by 
special messenger. Then it would be most unlikely that Nofer-rohu 
would decline.” 

“I think so too,” said Petepre “And the present must be some- 
thing very choice, of coufse I will have various things brought be- 
fore me to choose from and this evening I will write an invitation 
which he will really enjoy reading My child,” he went on, “I should 
like this entertainment to be particularly choice, so that it will be 
talked of m the city and the report of it reach other distant ones. 
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With some seventy guests, and rich in unguents, flowers, musicians, 
food, and wine. I nave purchased a very good figure of a mummy to 
be carried about, a good piece, an ell and a half long — I will show 
It to you beforehand if you like the case is gold, the body of ebony, 
with ‘Celebrate the joyful day’ written on the forehead. Have you 
heard of the Babylonian dancers^” 

“Which dancers, my husband^” 

“There is a travelling company of foreign dancers in the city. I 
have had presents sent to them, that they may come to my entertain- 
ment From all that I hear, they are of exotic beauty and accompany 
their performance with bells and sounding tambourines They are 
said to know some new and striking poses, and to have a strange fire 
of fury in their eyes as they dance, as well as in their caresses I 
promise myself a sensation, and for our party great success from 
their presence.” 

Em looked down, she seemed to reflect 

“Do you intend,” she said after a pause, “to invite Beknechons, 
first priest of Amun, to your party 

“Of course, naturally,” he answered. “Beknechons^ It goes with- 
out saying Why do you ask^^” 

“His presence seems important to you^” 

“Why not^^ Beknechons is a great man ” 

“More important than that of the Babylonian maidens^” 

“What sort of comparisons are these, my love^ What choice are 
you putting before me^^” 

“The two are not reconcilable, my husband I must make it clear 
to you that you must choose between them. For if the Babylonian 
maidens dance before Amun’s high priest at your feast, it may be 
that the strange fire of fury in their eyes would not equal that in 
Beknechons’s heart and that he would rise and summon his servants 
and leave your house.” 

“Impossible^” 

“Even probable, my friend. He would not suffer the Hidden One 
to be affronted before his eyes.” 

“By a dance^^” 

“By a dance danced by foreign dancers — when, after all, Egypt 
is full of beauty of this kind and even sends its dancers abroad,” 

“So much the better may Egypt allow itself the pleasure of the 
novel and unknown.” 

“That IS not Beknechons’s view. His objection to what is foreign 
is very strong.” 

“But I hope that it is your view.” 

“My view is that of my master and friend,” said she, “for how can 
that go against the honour of our gods^” 

“The honour of the gods, the honour of the gods,” he repeated, 
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shrugging his shoulders. “I must confess that my mood and spirit 
begin to be clouded by our talk — which is quite contrary to the 
purpose of elegant conversation.” 

‘1 should be alarmed,” she replied, “if that were the result of my 
care for your peace of mind. For how would it stand with that if 
Beknechons in anger called his servants and left the feast so that 
there would be talk of his rebuff in both the lands^” 

“He would not be so petty as to feel offence at an elegant diver- 
sion nor so bold as to offer an indignity to the friend of Pharaoh ” 
“He is great enough that his thoughts travel easily from small 
affairs to large and he would give offence to Pharaoh’s friend sooner 
than to Pharaoh, in the sense of a warning to the latter. Amun hates 
the laxity of foreign ways and the disregard of pious old custom, 
because it enervates the land and weakens the authority of the king- 
dom. That IS what Amun hates, as we both know; for he wishes the 
fibre of moral discipline to be strong in the land, as it always has been 
in Kemt, and to have its children walk m the path of patriotic tra- 
dition. But you know, as well as I, that down there” — Mut pointed 
westward, toward the Nile and beyond it to the palace — “another 
sun-sense rules and is lightly favoured among Pharaoh’s wise men* 
the sense of On at the apex of the Delta, the mobile sense of Aton-Re, 
inclined to broadness and conciliation — they call it Aton, with I 
know not what weakemng effect Must not Beknechons be angered 
for Amun if his son in the body favours this laxness and permits his 
thinkers and seekers to weaken the marrow of the land by toying 
with foreign ways^ He may not blame Pharaoh. But he will blame 
him in you, and make demonstration for Amun by raging like a 
leopard of Egypt when he sees the Babylonian maidens, and will 
spring up to summon his servants.” 

“I hear you speak,” he retorted, “like the clapper-bird of Punt 
with tongue like a rattle, who hears and repeats what is not in its 
head. The marrow of the lands, and the good old ways, and the 
laxity of foreign ones — all that is Beknechons, those are his dis- 
agreeable and crafty words, and it upsets me to have you ppeat them, 
for your coming gave me hope of familiar converse with yourself, 

not with him.” , « ^ , 

“I only remind you, my friend,” she answered, of his views, 
which you know, in order to protect you from serious unpleasant- 
ness. I say not that Beknechons’s thoughts are mine. 

“But they are,” he retorted “I hear his voice in yours; but you do 
not utter his thoughts as something foreign m which you have no 
share, but rather you have made them yours and are of one mind with 
him, the shiny-pated priest, against me — and that is what I cannot 
bear. Do I not know that he goes in and out in our house, visiting you 
each quarter of the moon or even oftener^^ And always to my urn 
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spoken distress, for he is not my friend, I cannot bear him or his guile 
and bad manners My nature and temperament demand a mild, re- 
fined, and tolerant sun-sense, thus in my heart I am for Atum-Re, the 
tolerant god, but especially because I belong to Pharaoh and am his 
courtier, for he permits the experimental thought of his wise men to 
dwell upon the benign and universal sun-sense of this glorious god. 
But you, my consort and sister before gods and men, where do you 
stand in these matters^ Do you hold, not with me — in other words, 
with Pharaoh and the tendencies of the court — but rather with 
Amun the inflexible, the brazen-browed, do you lean to his party 
against me and are of one house with the chief shiny-pate of the un- 
gracious god, not realizing how offensive it is to infringe upon my 
dignity or show me disloyalty^” 

“You use comparisons, my lord,” said she, in a voice thin and 
pinched with anger, “lacking in good taste, which is strange consid- 
ering the reading you do. For it is without taste, or in poor taste, to 
say that I am of one house with the prophet and therefore disloyal to 
you. That is a lame and distorted comparison I must remind you 
that Pharaoh is Amun’s son, according to the teaching of the fathers 
and the people’s ancient belief, and therefore you would do no vio- 
lence to your duty as courtier by paying heed to the sacred sun- 
sense of Amun, however ill-mannered you find him, and by bringing 
him the light sacrifice of your own and your guests’ curiosity in re- 
spect of a paltry dance, however striking So much with respect 
to yourself. As for me, I am utterly and entirely Amun’s, m piety 
and devotion, for I am the bride of his temple and of his house of 
women, Hathor am I, and dance before him in the garment of the 
goddess, that is all my honour and my desire and further have I none, 
this honourable rank is my life’s sole content. And you would quar- 
rel with me because I keep faith with the lord my god and unearthly 
spouse, and make comparisons against me that cry to heaven with 
their falseness.” And she lifted up a fold of her mantle and, bending 
over, shrouded her face with it. 

The captain of the guard was more than distressed. He shuddered, 
he even felt cold all over, for it seemed to him that intimate matters, 
always most tactfully passed over in silence, threatened to come to 
speech in the most shocking and destructive way. He leaned, with 
his arms spread out along the back of his seat, still farther away from 
her, and sat numbly, looking down, indignant, guilty, and bewil- 
dered, to where she wept. ““V^at is this^^” he thought. “It is all quite 
wild and unheard-of, it threatens danger tp my peace of mind I went 
too far. I brought my justified self-interest into the field, but she 
struck It down with her own; it is not only our talk; for my heart is 
pierced by her words so that pity and pain are mingled with my 
dread of her tears. Yes, I love her; I know it by my dread of her 
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tears, and would like to let her know it by what I say.” He raised his 
arms and bent over her, yet not touching her, as he said, not without 
painful hesitation 

“You see, dear flower, indeed your own words make it clear, that 
you did not speak solely to warn me of Beknechons’s churlish state of 
mind, but because you share it, because his ideas are yours and your 
heart is of his party against me. You have said it plain and clear in my 
face ‘I am utterly and entirely Amun’s’ — those were your words. 
Was then my comparison so false and can I help it that the taste of it 
is bitter to me, your husband^*” 

She took the mantle from her face and looked at him. 

“Are you jealous of god, the Hidden One^” she asked Her mouth 
was wry, scorn and weepmg mmgled in the jewelled eyes so close to 
his that he started and bent back again. “I must retreat,” he thought. 
“I have gone too far, and must by some means or other withdraw, for 
my own peace and for the peace of the house. For both stand m sud- 
den and hornble danger. How can it have happened that they are 
both so threatened, and that this woman’s eyes are all at once so ter- 
rible!’ Everything seemed so safe and plain ” And he recalled many a 
home-coming, from a journey or from the court, when his first ques- 
tion to his steward was always “Is all well with the household^ Is the 
mistress happy’” For there abode m his inmost mmd a secret misgiv- 
mg about the peace of the house, its digmty and security — a dim 
consciousness that its footmg was weak and imperilled. And now, by 
the look in Em’s angry eyes, by her tears, he knew that he had been 
right and that his secret dread threatened to fulfil itself. 

“No,” said he, “far from it. The idea that I could be jealous of 
Amun, the god, that I repudiate Well I know how to make distinc- 
tion between what is due from you to the Hidden One and what to 
your spouse. And if, as I think, the expression was displeasing to you, 
which I used to characterize your familiar intercourse with Bekne- 
chons, I am at all times ready and even seek occasion to give you 
pleasure, and will do so by withdrawing the comparison about be- 
ing of one house — it shall be as though I had not said it and that it 
be erased from the record of my words. Are you content’” 

Mut let her wet eyes dry of themselves, as though she were un- 
conscious of the tears that stood m them Her husband had expected 
gratitude for his complaisance, but she showed none. 

“That is but a small matter,” she said, shaking her head. 

“She sees that I shrink, m respect of my fear for the peace of my 
house,” he thought, “and she will use her advantage, as is a woman’s 
way. She is more a female than she is an mdividual and my wife. I 
may not be surprised, though it is always a little painful to see the 
eternal femimne displaymg its wiles in one’s own wife It would make 
one laugh ruefully, it has indeed an irritating effect upon me, to per- 
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ceive that a person thinks to deal according to his individual mind, 
when all he really does is to repeat the general pattern — mortifying 
indeed it is’ But what use are such thoughts^ I can only think, not 
say them. What I must say is this ” And he went on. 

‘'Probably not of the smallest, indeed, but still the least of what I 
would say For I did not think to end with it, but rather to increase 
your relief by saying that while we have been speaking I have recon- 
sidered my idea of inviting the Babylonian dancers. I have no wish to 
anger a highly placed man to whom you stand in close relations, by 
seeming to offend what may seem to me his prejudices but which I 
have even so no desire to attack Our entertainment will be brilliant 
enough without the foreigners ” 

“That too, Petepre, is most unimportant,” she said. She called him 
by his name, he noted it with mounting apprehension. 

“What do you mean^ ” he asked. “Still unimportant Most unim- 
portant of what^ And compared to what>” 

“To that which is desirable. To that which is needful,” answered 
she with an intake of breath “There should be changes, there must be 
changes here in this house, my husband, that it may not become a 
house of oifending to the pious, but instead a place of good example. 
You are the master, who does not bow before you^ Who would not 
grant you the mild refinement of the tolerant sun-sense, by which 
you order your life and which you practise in all your ways^ I see 
well that one cannot at the same time be for the kingdom and for the 
stern old ways, for out of the second came the first, and life now in 
the richness of the kingdom must be otherwise than in the simplicity 
of the old times You must not say that I have no understanding of 
life and its changes. But there must be measure in all things, a rem- 
nant of the ancient discipline, out of which sprang the kingdom and 
the riches of it, must be preserved and held in honour, that the lands 
become not shamefully corrupt and the sceptre fall from their hands. 
Would you deny this truth, or would Pharaoh’s wise men deny it, 
they who occupy themselves with the mobile sun-sense of Atum- 
Re^^” 

“Nobody,” responded the fan-bearer, “denies the truth. It might be 
dearer than even the sceptre. You speak of destiny. We are children 
of our age, and it seems to me it is always better to live by the truth 
of the time wherein we are born than to try to guide ourselves by 
the immemorial past and the stern maxims of antiquity and so doing 
to deny our own souls. Pharaoh has many mercenaries — Asiatic, 
Libyan, Nubian, even native. They will guard the realm so long as 
destiny permits. But we must live in sincerity.” 

“Sincerity,” said she, “is easy, and therefore it is not lofty. What 
would become of men if each would live only in the sincerity of his 
own desires, claiming for them the dignity of truth and unwilling to 
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be strict with himself to his own improvement^ The thief too is sin- 
cere, and the drunkard in the gutter, and likewise the adulterer But 
shall we by reason of its sincerity pass over their conduct^ You wish 
to live in sincerity, my husband, as a child of your time, and not ac- 
cording to the ancient precepts But that is barbaric antiquity, where 
each lives according to his lust, a more advanced age demands the 
limitation of the personal for the sake of higher considerations ” 

“Wherein would you have me alter myself^” he said in some panic. 

“In nothing, my husband You are unchangeable, and far be it from 
me to shake the sacred moveless calm of your being. Far, too, any 
reproach because you make nothing your affair in the household or 
elsewhere in the world but to eat and drink For if this were not a 
consequence of your nature, it would be of your rank. Your servants’ 
hands do all for you as they will do in your tomb Your part is but 
to command, or not even this, for you command only one, him who 
is set over all to direct the house in your name, in the sense that it is 
the house of a great man of Egypt Only this, this alone is your af- 
fair, a thing of the utmost ease, yet of the last importance that you 
should not err nor point wrongly with your finger. Upon that all 
depends ” 

“For years which I no longer count,” said he, “Mont-kaw has been 
my steward A worthy soul, who loves me as he should, and is sensi- 
tive for all that could give me offence Never so far as I could tell has 
he betrayed me in great matters, or hardly in small, and he has admin- 
istered the household nobly, and fittingly to my state. Has he the mis- 
fortune to incur your displeasure^” 

She smiled contemptuously at his evasion. 

“You know,” she answered, “as well as I and all of Wese that Mont- 
kaw IS dying of his kidneys and for some time has had as little charge 
of affairs as you yourself. Another rules in his place, whom they call 
his mouth, and the advancement of this youth in your household 
must be seen to be believed. But that is not all, for it is said that after 
Mont-kaw’s expected death this so-called mouth shall step into his 
place and all that you have shall fall into his hands You praise your 
steward for his loyalty to your interest — but in this matter I seek in 
vain for evidence of it.” 

“You are thinking of Osarsiph^” 

She bowed her head. 

“It is a strange way of putting it,” she said, “to say that I am think- 
ing of him Might the Hidden One grant there were no ground to 
think of him’ Instead of wjbich one is driven to do so, by this blunder 
of your steward, and in a way most mortifying to our pride. This ail- 
ing man bought him you speak of as a boy, from some travelling ped- 
lars, then, instead of treating him as befitted his base blood and ori- 
gins, he advanced him and let him take the upper hand in the house; 
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he put all the household under him, my servants as well as yours, till 
you yourself, my lord, speak of him, a slave, with a readiness most 
painful to me, which rouses up my anger For if you had stopped to 
think and then said ‘Do you mean the Syrian, the Hebrew lad from 
the wretched Retenu^’ that would have been natural and fitting. But 
things have gone very far, your own words betray it, for you spoke 
as though he were your cousin, naming him familiarly by name and 
asking ‘Are you thinking of Osarsiph^' ” 

Thus then she too uttered the name, bringing it over herself with 
a secret ecstasy and blissful satisfaction. She spoke the mystic sylla- 
bles, with their echo of death and divinity, syllables conveying to her 
fate’s utmost sweetness in their sound, with a sob But she pretended 
that It was a sob of outraged dignity and once more she hid her face 
in her mantle. 

For the second time Petepre was sincerely alarmed 

“What IS It, what is it, my love^” he said, stretching out his hands 
above her head “More tears^ Let me understand why I spoke of the 
slave by his name, as he calls himself and is known to all Is not a 
name the quickest way to indicate one’s meaning^ And I see that I 
was correct You did have in mind that Canaanitish youth who serves 
me as cup-bearer and reader — to my great satisfaction, I deny it not 
Should that not be a ground for you to think favourably of him^ I 
had no part in his purchase Mont-kaw, who has power to buy and 
to sell, took him years ago from some honest traders. But it came 
about that I had speech with him to try him, when he was putting 
date blossoms to ride in my orchard, and found him exceedingly 
pleasing, gifted by the gods with graces of body and mind most un- 
usually mingled For his looks seem but the natural expression of the 
charm of his spirit, and in turn his mental parts are m invisible cor- 
respondence with the outward grace, so that you will, I hope, permit 
me to call him remarkable, for it is the due and proper word His ori- 
gins are not of the best, indeed, one might, if one chose, call his birth 
virgin, but at least he who begot him was undoubtedly a prince of a 
sort, a prince of God and king over his flocks, and the boy led a 
princely life and was favoured with the gifts of favour, where he 
grew up amongst his father’s flocks After that, indeed, affliction was 
his portion, and there were those who set snares for his feet and he 
walked into them But even the tale of his sufferings is remarkable, it 
has spirit and sense, it holds together, as one may say, and m it there 
rules that same combination which makes his inward and outward 
parts seem one and the same thing For it has its own reality, but also 
seemingly a higher reference as well, and^oth so related that one is 
mirrored in the other, which only adds to the youth’s mysterious 
charm. When he had not ill sustained the test I gave him, he was ap- 
pointed my cup-bearer and reader — without my stir, out of love of 
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me, of course — and I confess that in this capacity he has become in- 
dispensable But again, he has grown up, without any motion of mine, 
to have oversight of all the things of the household, and it has proved 
that the Hidden One grants success through him, in all that he does 
— I cannot put it otherwise. And now that he has become indispensa- 
ble to me and to the house, what would you have me do with him^ ” 
Truly, what was there to wish or to do, when he had finished 
speaking^^ When he stopped, he looked round with a satisfied smile. 
He had secured himself strongly against attack and stamped the 
threatened demand as monstrous, as an unloving offence against him- 
self, which no one could think of inflicting upon him He could not 
have dreamed that the woman before him paid no heed to this inter- 
pretation. Sitting crouched under her cloak, she had greedily sucked 
m the honey of his words, her tense excitement had let no syllable 
escape of all that he said in Joseph’s praise, which greatly diminished 
its intended effect. Yet, strange to say, Mut remained honourably true 
to the strict and reasonable dictates which had given rise to this visit 
to Potiphar She sat up erect and said 

“I will assume, my husband, that what you have said in favour of 
the slave is the uttermost that can be justly said And it is not enough. 
It is untenable before Egypt’s gods All this that you have been so 
good as to tell me, of the wonderful combination of qualities in your 
servant, and of his mysterious charm •— all that counts as nothing in 
face of Amun’s just demand through my mouth. For I too am a 
mouthpiece -- not alone he whom you say is indispensable to your 
house — clearly without due reflection, for how can a chance stran- 


ger be indispensable in the land of men and m Petepre’s house, which 
was a house of blessmg before this outlander began to wax strong 
within it^ That should never have come to pass. If the lad was once 
bought, he should have been sent to labour in the fields instead of 
keeping him in the courtyard and even entrusting him with your cup 
and lending your ear to his reading because of his insinuating gifts. 
The talents are not the man, one must make a distinction For it is so 


much the worse when a base man has gifts which can make one fi- 
nally forget his natural baseness. What are those gifts which can jus- 
tify the elevation of the base^ Mont-kaw, your steward, should have 
asked himself that, who without your orders, as you say, made this 
lowly slave flourish like a weed in your house, to the shame of all the 
pious. Will you permit him, now that he is dying, to defy the gods 
and point with his finger at the Shabirite as his successor, $0 shaming 
your house before the world and humbling your own people beneath 
ins foot, so that they gnash their teeth^” 

“My dear one,” said the chamberlain, “how you deceive yourself! 
You are not well informed, to judge from your words, for there is no 
thought of teeth-gnashing All the other servants love Osarsiph, from 
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high to low, from the scribe of the buffet to the kennel-boys and to 
the least of your handmaidens, and take no shame to do his will I 
know not whence this report, that folk gnash their teeth at his ad- 
vancement, for It is quite false. On the contrary, they all seek his 
glance and gladly vie to do each his best when he comes amongst 
them, they hang joyously upon his lips when he gives them orders 
Yes, even those who had to step aside from their office to make way 
for him, even they do not look askance, but straight in his eye, for his 
gifts are irresistible And why^ Because he is not what you say, nor 
are his gifts a lying appendage to his person, and to be distinguished 
from It For they are mingled together and are one, the gifts of one 
blest with the blessing, so that you might say he deserves them, if 
that again were not an untenable division between the person and his 
gifts, or if you can speak at all of merit m connection with natural 
gifts But It has come about that on the land- ways and the water-ways 
folk recognize him from afar, they nudge each other and say ‘There 
is Osarsiph, Petepre’s body-servant and mouth to Mont-kaw, an ex- 
cellent youth, going about the business of his lord, which he will per- 
foim to advantage as is his way.’ Moreover, though men look him m 
the eye, it is said that women avoid it, but give him sidling glances, 
which IS as good a sign. And when he shows himself in the streets of 
the city and in the bazaar, it often happens that the maidens mount 
on the house-tops and fling down gold rings upon him from their 
fingers, that he may look up at them But he never does.” 

Em listened, in speechless ecstasy. This glorification of Joseph, the 
description of his popularity, intoxicated her beyond words. Bliss 
ran like fire through her veins, made her bosom rise and fall and her 
breath come sobbmgly in gasps, her very ears grew red — only with 
the greatest difficulty could she prevent her lips from curving in a 
beatific smile as she listened. A benevolent onlooker must have shaken 
his head at the deluded creature. This praise of Joseph must have con- 
firmed her in her weakness — if we may so express it — for the foreign 
slave, It must have justified this weakness in the face of her own pride, 
plunged her still deeper in, made her still less capable of carrying out 
her purpose of saving her own life Was that a ground for joy^ No, 
not for joy, but for ecstasy — a distinction which the well-wishing 
friend, though shaking his head, is bound to make. She suffered, too 
— that goes without saying. What Petepre said about the women* 
how they looked, how they cast down their rings, that confirmed her 
again in her weakness and filled her at the same time with scorching 
jealousy and with hatred for those whose feelings were her own. It 
consoled her a little to hear that Joseph did not look at them; and it 
helped her to persevere in her project of behaving like a reasonable 
being. She said 

“I will pass over, my friend, your lack of delicacy in entertaining 
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me with the ill behaviour of the women of Wese, be there much or 
little truth in such reports — for they may have their source in the 
conceited youth himself or in such as he has bribed with promises ” 
It cost her less than one would think, to speak thus of the object of 
her already hopeless love She did it mechanically, making herself 
speak like another than herself, her musical voice "took on a hollow 
tone corresponding to the fixity of her features and the vacancy of 
her gaze The whole made up a picture of deliberate guile. “It is more 
important to point out that when you say I am falsely informed as to 
the situation in the house, your charge is unfounded and falls to the 
ground It would be much better if you had not made it. Your habit 
of taking nothing upon yourself, but of seeing all with distant and de- 
tached eye, should make you doubt whether you are yourself so well 
informed The truth is that the forwardness of this youth has become 
a subject for violent anger and widespread disaffection in the house 
Dudu, the guardian of your jewel-caskets, has more than once, yes, 
very often, taken occasion to speak before me, uttering bitter com- 
plaints of the offence to the pious in making them suffer the domina- 
tion of impure stock — ” 

Petepre laughed. “You have found a wonderful witness, my blos- 
som — take It not ill of me that I say so^ Dudu is a pompous puflfed-up 
toad, a quarter-size man and made to be laughed at How in the world 
could he be taken seriously in this or any other mafter^^” 

“The size of his person,” she retorted, “is not to the purpose. But 
if his view IS so contemptible, his judgment so worthless, how then 
is It that he was chosen guardian of your wardrobe^” 

“It was a joke,” said Petepre “Only in jest could one give such a 
man an office. The other clown, his little mate, they even call vizier, 
but certainly they are not serious when they do it.” 

“I need not call your attention to the difference between them,” 
she answered. “You know it well enough, though at this moment you 
would deny it. But it is sad that I must defend your most loyal and 
worthy servant against your ingratitude Aside from his small stature 
Dudu IS a serious and dignified man, who in no way deserves the 
name of clown, and whose judgment is valuable in affairs of the house 
and of his own honour.” 

“He reaches up to here on me,” remarked the captain of the guard, 
making a line on his shin with the edge of his hand. 

Mut was silent for a while. 

“You know, my husband,” she said then, with self-control, “that 
you are uncommon in height and strength, so that Dudu’s size must 
seem smaller to you than to most other men — or for instance to 
Djeset, his wife, my woman, and to his children, who are of ordinary 
dze and look up to their father with loving respect.” 

“They look up — ha ha^” 
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“I use the word advisedly, m a higher, poetic sense.” 

“So you express yourself even poetically about your Dudu,” Pete- 
pre mocked her. “Since you have complained of my bad taste in 
choice of subjects, I may remind you that you have dwelt overlong 
upon this conceited fool ” 

“We may well leave the subject,” she said compliantly, “if it dis- 
pleases you I do not need his evidence or support in the matter of our 
discussion, since the request I would make is thrice justified of itself; 
his evidence is not needed to prove that you must grant it.'’ 

“You have a request^” he asked (“So, then,” he said to himself, 
rather bitterly, “it is true that she came with some purpose of a more 
or less troublesome nature My hope is vain that her visit was simply 
for the sake of my presence. It cannot make me well-disposed toward 
her request.”) — He asked. 

“And what request^” 

“This, my husband that you should send away the foreign slave, 
whose name I will not again speak, from your house and courtyard, 
where he has sprung up like a weed, by dint of culpable negligence 
and lying favour, so that he has made it a house of offence instead of 
an example to the lands,” 

“Osarsiph ~ from house and courtyard^ What are you thinking 
oP” 

“I think, my husband, of right and justice I think of the honour 
of your house, of the gods of Egypt and what you owe to them Not 
alone to them, but to yourself and me, your sister-wife, who shakes 
the sistrum before Amun in the adornment of the Mother, consecrate 
and set apart I think of these things and am certain beyond any doubt 
that I need only remind you of them for your thoughts to unite with 
mine and for you to grant my request without delay.” 

“By sending Osarsiph. . . . My dear, it may not be. Put it out of 
your mind, it is in vain, it is a whim which I cannot entertain, for it 
IS a stranger to my mind, and all my thoughts rise up against it.” 

“So there we have it,” he said to himself, in anger and bewilder- 
ment “That IS the request, and that is why she came to me at this 
hour and seemed to come that we might talk together. I saw it com- 
ing, yet on my side would not see it, so offensive it is to my justified 
self-interest, I would have granted something small, wishing to seem 
great to her, but unhappily this that she thinks small and simple to 
grant is for me inconvenient in the extreme. Not without justifica- 
tion did I feel the approach of a disturbance to my peace. Yet what a 
pity that she has offered me no occasion to rejoice her heart, for I am 
reluctant to hate her.” • 

“Your prejudice, my little flower,” said he, “against the person of 
this youth, so great as to make you launch so foolish a request, is very 
sad. Clearly you know nothing of him save for the complaints and 
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curses of mis-shapen and misbegotten persons and have no direct 
knowledge of his excellent gifts, which, young as he is, could in my 
opinion exalt him much higher than even the stewardship of my 
house You call him barbarian and slave — and literally you are right 
— but IS that right enough, if it denies the spirit^ Is it the custom and 
way of our land to esteem a man accordingly as he is free or unfree, 
native or foreign, and not rather according to his spirit whether it is 
dark and undisciplined or enlightened through the word and enno- 
bled by the magic of its eloquence > What is our practice in Egypt^ 
For the youth has a blithe and lucid manner of speech, with well- 
chosen words and charming intonation, writes a decorative hand, and 
reads aloud from my books as though he spoke himself by the mo- 
tion of his own spirit, so that all their wit and wisdom seem to come 
from him and belong to him and one can only wonder. I could wish 
you to take notice of his parts, to talk graciously with him and win 
his friendship, which would be much more pleasing to you than that 
of yon arrogant toad. . . 

“I will neither take notice of him nor have speech with him,” she 
said frigidly “I see that I was mistaken when I thought you had ex- 
hausted your praise. You had still something to add. But now I await 
your word and the granting of my well-justified, my pious request.” 

“No such word,” he replied, “can I utter, in response to a request 
so signally mistaken It cannot be granted, and for more than one 
reason, the only question is whether I can make this clear to you. If 
not, alas, it will not be the more easily granted. I have told you that 
Osarsiph is not an ordinary slave. He brings increase to our house, 
he serves it incredibly, who could bring himself to send such a per- 
son away^ It would be to rob the household; and to him gross injus- 
tice for he is free from error and a youth of the finest fibre, so that 
It would be a rarely unpleasant business simply to send him away 
without cause, and no one would be prepared to do it.” 

“You fear the slaved” 

“I fear the gods who are with him, who make everything that is 
put m his hands succeed, and give him charm in the eyes of all the 
world. What gods they are is beyond my judgment, but they show 
themselves powerful in him, beyond a doubt. You would quickly for- 
get such ideas — for instance, of burying him in field labour or sell- 
ing him, if you would once forget your refusal to know him better. 
Very soon, I assure you, your heart would feel sympathy and soften- 
ing toward the youth, for there is more than one point of contact be- 
tween your life and his; and if I love to have him about me, believe 
me that it is because often^he reminds me of you.” 

“Petepre^” 

“I say what I say, and what I think is by no means meamngless Are 
you not dedicate and set apart for the god, before whom you dance 
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as his bride, and do you not wear your sacrificial adornments before 
men^^* Well, then, I have it from the youth himself that he, too, wears 
such an adornment, invisible, like your own. One must imagine a sort 
of evergreen, which is a symbol of consecrated youth and bears the 
significant name of touch-me-not All this he has told me and I lis- 
tened not without amazement, for he spoke of strange things I knew 
of the gods of Asia, Atys and Ashrat, and the Baals of the growth. 
But he and his live under a god strange to me, and of amazing jeal- 
ousy. For this unique god is solitary and feels a great need of loyalty, 
and he has betrothed himself to them as a bridegroom. It is all strange 
enough. In principle they each wear the evergreen and are set apart 
to their god like a bride. But one among them he chooses as a whole 
sacrifice, and that one must wear it with a difference and as one spe- 
cially dedicate to the jealous god And such a one is Osarsiph^ They 
know a thing, he says, which is called sin, and the garden of sin, and 
have imagined beasts which leer from among the branches in the gar- 
den, ugly beyond conception. There are three of these and they are 
called ‘Shame,’ ‘Guilt,’ and ‘Mocking Laughter.’ But now I will ask 
you two questions First, can one have a better servant and steward 
than one born to loyalty, and fearing sin in his very bones^ And sec- 
ond, was It too much to say when I spoke of a point of contact be- 
tween you and this youths ’’ 

Ah, how Mut s heart contracted at her husband’s words! Agony 
had consumed it when he spoke of the maidens who threw down 
their nngs, but that had been nothing compared with the icy sword 
which pierced it when she understood why the daughters of Wese 
had not succeeded in drawing his gaze upon them. A frightful an- 
guish, a presentiment of all she was to bear, came over her and painted 
Itself openly on the pale agonized face turned up to Petepre. If we 
try to put ourselves in her place we shall see that the situation did 
not lack an element of absurdity. For why was she struggling and 
wrestling with her husband’s obstinacy, if he was speaking the truth? 
If the healing and revealing dream which had brought her hither was 
but a lying dream^^ If he from whom she would save her own life and 
her husband’s was a whole sacrifice already promised, devoted, and 
set apart^ What an involvement was this, in which she had feared to 
involve herself^ She had not strength, she dared not attempt to cover 
her eyes with her hand; they stared into space, where she seemed to 
see the three beasts in the garden Shame, Guilt, and Mocking Laugh- 
ter, of whom the last whined like a hyena. It was unbearable. She was 
overwhelmed. Only away with him, more than ever now, since those 
healing dreams had been all a lie— thrice'^ shameless dreams, since it 
would be quite vain were she even to throw down to him the rings 
from her fingers! “Yes, I must fight,” she thought, “more than ever 
now, if this be true! But do I believe it? Or do I not rather cherish 
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a secret hope that my dreams will prove stronger than his bond, will 
overpower it so that he will return my gaze and still my blood ^ Do 
I not hope and fear with a force which in my soul I believe to be ir- 
resistible^ And seeing that clearly, once for all, must he not away, 
out of my sight, out of this house, that my life may be saved ^ There 
sits my fat-armed husband, like a tower of strength, Dudu, who can 
beget children, reaches up to his shin. He commands the troops. From 
him and his cherishing have I to hope healing and saving, from his 
alone — It was this thought of taking refuge in her husband, her 
nearest, of trying on him the power of her craving for help, that 
spoke when she said in a clear ringing voice- 

“I will not enter further upon your words, my friend, nor try by 
contending to refute them It would be idle. For what you say is not 
to the point of our dispute, there is no need for you to say it, you 
need only speak the words ‘I will not.* For all the rest is but the cloak 
for your inflexible will, it is the iron firmness of your resolve, the 
granite determination which informs all that you say. Should I then 
enter into unavailing and ungrateful strife, since after all as a woman 
I must rather admire and love your strength^ It is rather something 
else for which I wait — something which without that iron resolve 
would mean little or nothing, but with it is rich and glorious- I mean 
your gracious granting of this boon for which I plead. This hour is 
not like other hours, it is for us two alone, and full of the expectancy 
in which I came to it — came to beg that your strong will should in- 
cline to me and give me my desire, saying 'This offence shall be re- 
moved from the house, and Osarsiph shall be deprived of his office 
and sold and sent away.* Shall I hear those words, my husband and 
lord^” 

“You have heard, my dear, that you cannot hear them, not with 
the best of goodwill on my part I cannot sell Osarsiph and send him 
away, I cannot desire to, the will is lacking.” 

“You cannot will it^ Then your will is your master, and not you 
master of your wilP” 

“My child, these are hair-splittings Is there a difference between 
me and my will, one being servant and the other master and one lord- 
ing It over the other^ Master your own will, and will what is repug- 
nant, what is entirely repulsive to yourself^’* 

“I am ready to do so,’* said she, and flung back her head, “when 
higher things come into play, such as honour, pride, and the king- 
dom ” 

“But nothing of that sort is involved here,” he replied, “or rather 
what is involved is respect for sound sense, the pride of wisdom, and 
the kingdom of moderation.” 

“Think not of these, Petepre*” she begged in her ringing voice. 
“Think alone of this hour, this single hour, and its expectancy, and 
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my coming to you unannounced to disturb your rest. Lo, I put my 
arms about your knee and implore you to grant me this favour, my 
husband, and to send me away in peace ” 

“It IS pleasant to me,” he responded, “to feel your lovely arms 
about mv knee, yet however pleasant, they cannot make me yield, 
It is but due to their softness that my reproach is so gentle for the 
disturbing of my repose and the heedlessness toward my well-being 
For that you have no concern, yet even so I will speak of it and tell 
you something in this hour when we are alone together Know then,” 
he said with a certain mysterious solemnity, “that I must keep Osar- 
siph, not alone for the good of the house, to which he gives such in- 
crease, or because he reads my books m praise of wisdom as no other 
can For another reason he is supremely important to my well-being. 
In saying that he gives me a feeling of self-confidence I do not say it 
all, It IS even more indispensable than that. His mind is fertile in inven- 
tion of easements of every sort, but of these the chief is that by day 
and hour he speaks to me of myself in a favouring light, almost divine, 
and strengthens my heart in my own regard, so that I feel — ” 

“Let me wrestle with him,” she said, holding his knee in a closer 
embrace, “let me defeat him, who only knows words to strengthen 
your heart and your confidence in yourself I can do it better. I will 
give you power to strengthen your own heart m deeds, through 
yourself, in fulfilling the expectation of this hour and giving back the 
boy to the desert whence he came^ For how greatly, my husband, 
will you feel yourself when you have consoled me and I go from you 
in peace’” 

“Do you think so>” he asked, blinking. “Then hearken. I will 
command that when my steward Mont-kaw departs this life, for he 
IS near his end, Osarsiph shall not be head in his place, but another, 
perhaps Khamat, the scribe of the buffet. But Osarsiph shall remain 
in the house.” 

She shook her head- 

“Therewith, my friend, is my need not served, nor will any in- 
crease of strength or knowledge come to you. For my wish would 
be but half or partly granted and no satisfaction be given to my ex- 
pectation. Osarsiph must go from the house.” 

“Then,” said he quickly, “if that is not enough, then I withdraw 
what I said, and the youth shall come to the headship of the house.” 
She relaxed her arms. 

“I hear your final word^^” 

“Another, alas, I have not to give.” 

“Then I will go,” she breathed, and stood up 
“Yes,” he acquiesced “But after all, it was a charming hour. I will 
send presents after you to rejoice you. an ointment-dish of ivory, 
carven with .eyes and fish and mice.” 
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She turned her back and moved toward the columned archway. 
There for a moment she paused, supporting one hand, still holding 
her garment’s folds, upon a column, and leamng her forehead against 
It so that her face was shrouded. No one has ever known how it 
looked m that hidden face. 

Then she clapped her hands and went out. 

THREEFOLD EXCHANGE 

With the recording of the above conversation we have got so far 
into our story that we can now link it on to a remark which I made 
somewhat earlier and only in passing I referred, that is, to the strange 
constellation, the pattern into which life’s kaleidoscope here fell. I 
have said that about this time, when the mistress was making appar- 
ently sincere efforts to have Joseph removed, there came a change in 
the attitude of Dudu, the married dwarf For whereas formerly his 
efforts had all been in the same direction, he now began to ply Jo- 
seph with sweet words and to behave like his devoted friend; not 
only to Joseph himself but also in conversation with the mistress, 
praising him in all possible keys And in saying this I said not a word 
too much But the reason was that Dudu perceived Mut-em-enet’s 
state, and the ground of her desire to have Joseph put away from the 
sight of her eyes He had divined it, by virtue of the sun-property of 
his dwarfish wisdom; a gift which, however surprisingly it sat upon 
him, he yet cultivated with assiduity Actually he was expert and 
connoisseur in the field, with sharpened senses for all its manifesta- 
tions— though in other respects his dwarfish wisdom might sorely 
suffer from the gift. 

It was not long, then, before he saw what he had brought about— 
or at least fostered — by his patriotic indignation at Joseph’s growth 
in the house He saw it actually much sooner than she did herself, be- 
ing guided by her proud self-unconsciousness which would take no 
thought of the need for caution. Then, when her eyes were open, he 
profited by the usual incapacity of the deluded and stricken heart to 
conceal its state from the eyes of men. Dudu perceived that the mis- 
tress was on the verge of falling in love, headlong, calamitously, and 
with all the seriousness of her nature, with the foreign body-servant 
of her spouse He rubbed his hands. He had not expected this, but 
shrewdly surmised that by its means a deeper pit would be digged for 
the interloper than could have been prepared for him in any other 
way. He changed his face from one day to the next, assuming a r61e 
which many people have p?ayed since his day, though he was himself 
scarcely the first to play it, being relatively late m time. Little as we 
know of his predecessors, we cannot doubt that he walked in the 
footsteps of others as he played his part. He began, that is, to msti- 
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gate mischief by acting as go-between, to and fro between Joseph 
and Miit-em-enet 

In talk with her he skilfully changed his tune, speaking tentatively 
at first, but moie boldly as he felt more certain of the state of her 
heart For now she sent for him, where before he had urged the mat- 
ter upon her, and of her own accord began to discuss the affront to 
the household At first he took this as a sign that he had won her over 
to his own hatred and made her active in its service But soon he 
scented a different posture of affairs in the strangeness of the lan- 
guage she used. 

“Steward,” said she (to his joy she called him so, though in fact his 
office was an inferior one), “steward, I have summoned you through 
one of the gate-keepers of the house of women, to whom I sent one 
of my Nubian slaves For I waited in vain for your appearance to 
continue our necessary conference in that affair which I so call be- 
cause It IS an affair of yours and it is you who have brought it to my 
attention. I would reproach you, though but gently, in considera- 
tion on the one hand of your merits and on the other of your size, 
that you have not before now come to me of your own accord, but 
let me suffer torture by neglect For waiting is in any case a torture, 
always unfitting to a woman of my station and so for me even worse 
My heart is on fire with this disgrace, this foreign youth of whose 
name I have been obliged to take note, since I hear that he has be- 
come steward in the household m the place of the Osins Mont-kaw, 
and walks in his beauty through the establishment and oversees all, to 
the rapture of most of you This shame, I say, burns in my heart, the 
which, dwarf, should rejoice yours since you were the first to arouse 
me to It by your complaints, without which I might have rested in 
peace, whereas now it is before me day and night And then after 
making the thing a concern of mine you came no more to speak with 
me of It, as is needful, but left me alone in my anger until I was 
driven to send for you before my face to discuss what must be done, 
for nothing is more painful than to be left hanging in such a matter. 
This you should know of yourself, for what can you do alone and 
without me as ally, against the object of our hate, he being so power- 
ful that by comparison your hatred is impotent, however much I ap- 
prove It He sits unshakable in the favour of the master, who cannot 
abide you, and has known by means of cleverness and magic spells 
to make himself prized, also because his gods make all to succeed that 
IS put into his hands. How can they do this^ I cannot think them so 
powerful, certainly not here in the lands where they are strange and 
without honour, as to achieve all that he lias achieved since he came 
amongst us. The gifts must lie in himself, for without them could no 
one rise from the base position of a chattel to the overseer of all the 
household. It is plain that you can compare with him m shrewdness 
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as little as m outward favour, dwarf. For his wisdom and his way 
seem to appeal to everybody, little as you and I can understand the 
fact. They love him and seek his glance, not only the people of the 
house but also in the city and on the land- and water-ways Yes, I 
have heard that when he appears the women mount the house-tops 
to stare down upon him and throw down their rings in token of their 
desire This, then, is the height of the abomination, and for this rea- 
son I was impatient to see you, steward, and hear your advice or give 
you mine, to the end that this shameless situation be ended. For last 
night when sleep fled my couch, I pondered whether we might not 
send archers with him to the city, who should shoot their arrows into 
the faces of these women, directly into their faces, who so conduct 
themselves. I considered and found that we should do this thing, and 
now you are at last come, I charge you with it, upon my responsibil- 
ity. Yet you are not to name me in the business, but make it seem as 
though the idea were yours and plume yourself with it. Only to 
Osarsiph you will say that I, the mistress, would have it so, and have 
the bowmen shoot in the women’s faces, and you must listen to what 
he says to this my order Afterwards you will tell me what he said, 
coming of yourself and at once to make report, that I need not send 
and command your coming, having first suffered the torments of 
waiting and the pain of being left alone in so weighty a matter. For 
it seems to me you have grown careless, steward, while I give myself 
trouble and pain for Amun His Grace Beknechons and you have ad- 
vised that I embrace the knees of my husband Petepre, captain of the 
king’s bodyguard, and I have wrestled with him half the night for 
the ending of this annoyance, makmg myself a burden to him and a 
humiliation to myself, and all in vain, for his granite will was not 
broken and I went forth alone and unconsoled. And messenger after 
messenger had I to send, only that you should come and make report 
of the infamous youth who grows rank in the house how he spreads 
himself in the honours for which he has schemed, and what he utters 
about masters and servants, but especially about me, its mistress — 
how he may chance to express himself about me. For if I am to meet 
him and oppose him, I must know him and his way of speech and 
thought about myself. Your negligence leaves me uninformed. You 
could, if you were active and ingenious, move him to approach me 
and seek my favour. Then might I test him and find out the magic 
by means of which he besots the hearts of men and draws them to his 
side. For that must be a mystery, and the ways of it past finding out. 
Or can you, O guardian o^the robes, see and say what all the world 
sees in him^* It is for this I have summoned you, for you know the 
ways of the world, had you come sooner, I would have asked you be- 
fore now. Is he then so unsurpassed m figure and stature? By no 
means, he is as many others are, in the measure of a man, of course 
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not so small as you aie, yet far from the towering height of my hus- 
band, Petepre. One might say he is of just the right height — but 
would that be so overwhelming^^ Or is he so strong that he can carry 
five bushels or more of seed-corn out of the granary, amazing the 
men and bewitching the women^^ No, for his strength is but average, 
It is again just the right strength. If he bend his arm, the virile muscle 
stands out not grossly and boastfully, but only with moderate and 
graceful power, which one might call human, or one might also call 
divine For so it is, my friend But thousands of such are there in the 
world, and how little it justifies his triumphs' It is the head and face 
that impart meaning and dignity to a man, and let us admit in fairness 
that his eyes are lovely in their darkness beneath the arch of the 
brows, lovely in their clear open gaze and also when it pleases him 
to veil them in a dreamy and artful way which you have doubtless 
observed. But what sort of mouth has he, that he can bewitch man- 
kind, so that they actually call him, as I have heard, the mouth of the 
housed It is incomprehensible, it is not to be fathomed, for his lips 
are too thick, and the smile with which he knows how to grace them, 
with his teeth shining as they part, can but little explain the delusion, 
even considering the felicity of his words I incline to the view that 
good part of the mystery lies in this same mouth, at that door must 
one listen would one trap the adventurer in his own snare If my 
servants will not betray me or leave me to wait in torment for their 
aid, I will take it on myself to ensnare him and bring him to a fall. 
But if he resist me, know then, dwarf, that I will order the bowmen 
to turn their weapons and shoot their arrows into his face, into the 
night of his eyes and the fatal sweetness of his mouth'’’ 

To this extraordinary speech from his mistress Dudu listened with 
great dignity, the thatch of his upper lip shoved out over the lower 
one, his hand curved round his ear in token of an attention not at all 
feigned Being past master m a certain field, he was in a position to 
interpret her words So, understanding how things stood, he changed 
his tune, not too abruptly, but by degrees gliding from one position 
to another. On the morrow he spoke differently of Joseph, yet as 
though his words of yesterday had been uttered in the same sense, 
though in fact they had been much more derogatory. And m gen- 
eral he sought to turn gall into honey and all that he had previously 
uttered into its opposite. Such gross inconsistency must have an- 
gered any reasonable person, for it insulted the human understand- 
ing But Dudu was instructed by his prowess in a certain field, he 
knew how much people in Mut-em-enet’^ state can be made to be- 
lieve and he took no shame to himself for urging her on And she — 
she was far too bemused to take offence at the insolence; she was 
even grateful to the dwarf for his complaisance. 

“Noble lady,” he said, “if your servant appeared not yesterday be- 
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fore you to discuss ways and means m our affair — for the day before 
I was here, as you will recall when I remind you, and only your great 
zeal magnifies the term of my absence — the cause was but the press- 
ing claims of my office, yet could not even so my mind be distracted 
from the problem which lies next to your heart and mine, touching 
Osarsiph, the new steward. The duties of my ofHce are none the less 
dear to me, for the which you will not chide me, they are precious, 
and have become so by inclination, whereas at first they w'ere a bur- 
den — as will often come to pass For the same is true of that problem 
and occupation concerning which your servant is privileged to take 
frequent counsel with you How could one but take that duty to his 
heart which permitted him daily or almost daily to exchange speech 
with his mistress, whether summoned or unsummoned^ It is even 
true and natural that my gratitude for the great privilege be extended 
to the subject of our discourse, so thar I must needs take him to my 
heart who was the cause of my advancement in being the cause of 
your concern It could scarcely be otherwise, and indeed I am re- 
minded to my satisfaction that I have never thought of the subject 
of our discourse, the person m question, otherwise than as one 
worthy of your concern. It were unjust to Dudu to suppose that he 
has neglected for an hour the elegant duties of the wardrobe, even 
to be active in the business which his lady grants him to share with 
her One must do the one without neglecting the other, that was 
always my motto, in earthly as also in heavenly things. Amun is a 
great god, there can be no greater But shall one therefore neglect 
to worship and cherish the other gods of the land ■— even such as are 
so near to him as almost to be the same and have named him their 
name, as for instance Atum-Re-Horakhte at On m Lower Egypt^ 
Even when it was vouchsafed me to speak with you last time, I sought 
to explain, albeit clumsily and with unsuccess, that I found him a 
god great, wise, and mild, pre-eminent for such inventions as the 
clock and almanac, without which we were as the beasts. From my 
youth up I have asked myself privily, but now aloud, if Amun in his 
chapel could find it amiss were we to take account in our hearts of 
the mild and magnanimous thoughts of that majestic being with 
whose name he has united his own. Is not His Grace Beknechons the 
first prophet of one as well as the other^ When my lady shakes her 
loud rattle in the dance before Amun as his bride in the feast, then her 
name is not Mut as on other days, but Hathor, the sister-bnde of 
Atum-Re, with disk and horns — not the bride of Amun. In the light 
of these things, your faithful servant has not failed to take trouble 
in the matter close to our hearts, but has approached nearer to the 
seed of Asia, that youth who flourishes so exceedingly in the house 
that he is now steward and the object of your concern. I have sought 
to search him to the end that I might speak with more knowledge 
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before you than was last time possible despite all my effort All in all 
I found him charming — within the limits set by the natural ordei 
for a man like me The feelings of the women on the roofs are differ- 
ent, of course But I found that the youth would have little or no 
objection to letting the bowmen shoot at them, and in this respect 
there would be no ground at all for turning the bows in the other 
direction For he seemed to say that but one had the right to look 
upon him and fix him with her eye — whereat he darted me a glance 
with his great eyes like night, at first large and shining, but then 
veiled and artful, in the interesting way he has His words might have 
been an indication of his feeling for you, but I did not let it stop 
there For I am used to weigh and estimate men according to their 
attitude toward you So I led the talk round to feminine charm and 
asked him, as one man another, whom he found the most beautiful 
of all that he knew 'Our mistress, Mut-em-enet,’ he said, 'is the most 
beautiful here and in all the region round One could cross seven 
mountains and not find one more full of charm ’ And there came 
an Atum-redness in his cheek, which I can but compare with that 
which now colours yours — the source of which, I may hope, is your 
satisfaction over my zeal in our cause And not stopping at that, I 
furthered your desire that the young steward should wait often upon 
you and put himself to proof before you that you might come upon 
the sources of his magic and the secret of his mouth — for to that I 
feel myself by my nature uncalled Urgently I pressed him and chid 
his timidity, counselling him to approach you, O my lady, the more 
assiduously the better, kissing with his mouth the ground before you, 
the which may suffer it He made no reply But the blush which had 
gone from his cheek swiftly returned, which I took for a sign of his 
fear to betray himself to you and reveal his secret Yet I am con- 
vinced that he will follow my advice True, he has risen above me in 
this house, by whatever means, and is at its head, but I am the older 
in years and office, so that I can speak to such a youth as a plain, 
forthright man, which I am, and as which I commend myself to 
my lady’s favour.” 

And Dudu bowed very correctly as he took leave, his stumpy little 
arms dangling from his shoulders. He went straight to Joseph, whom 
he greeted with the words* 

"My respects to you, mouthpiece of the housed” 

“So, Dudu,” answered Joseph, “you come to pay me your valued 
respects^ But how is this> For only a little while since you would not 
eat with me, but showed m word and deecj. that your friendliness was 
not great.” 

“Friendliness^” repeated the husband of Djeset, tilting back his 
head to look into Joseph’s face, “It was always greater than that of 
many who have behaved more like it these seven years, while I had 
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It but did not show it. I am a cautious, reserved man, who grants not 
all at once his respect and devotion to a man for the sake of his beau- 
tiful eyes, but lets it ripen in silence even for seven years But let it 
once be mature, then is all trust and dependence to be placed upon 
it, as he who has been tested soon can test.” 

“Very good,” answered Joseph. “I rejoice to have won your fa- 
vour without having put myself to great charge thereby.” 

“Charge or no,” answered the manikin, suppressing his anger, “you 
may at all times count on my zeal from now on, which springs above 
all from the fact that the gods are with you I am a religious man, with 
respect for the voice of the gods, and I esteem a man’s virtue accord- 
ing to his good fortune. The favour ot the gods brings conviction. 
Who would be so obstinate as to oppose his own opinion in their 
face^^ So stupid and so stubborn Dudu is not, and hence am I become 
your man to the last gasp ” 

“I am gratified to hear it,” said Joseph, “and congratulate you on 
your mingled piety and wisdom On which note I might perhaps 
take leave, for my affairs call me.” 

“It IS my impression,” persisted Dudu, “that our young steward has 
not understood how to esteem my overtures — which amount to a 
formal offer — at quite their true worth. Else you would not make 
to leave me without seeking to understand their extent and the ad- 
vantages they hold out. For you may trust me and avail yourself of 
my loyalty and initiative in all your affairs in the business of the 
household as well as in reference to your personal happiness I have 
thorough knowledge of the ways of the world, on which you may 
build, versed am I in walking hidden ways, m spying and eavesdrop- 
ping, carrying messages, and my secrecy is like nothing on earth, 
so subtle is It and so inviolable. I hope that your eyes are beginning 
to open upon the meaning of my offers.” 

“They were never closed,” Joseph assured him “You have mis- 
taken me quite, to think that I undervalue the advantages of your 
friendliness.” 

“Your words reassure me,” said the dwarf, “if not quite the tone of 
your voice. If my ear deceives me not, it expresses a certain reluc- 
tance, which in my eyes belongs to past time, and for which there 
should be no more room between you and me, since for my part I 
have abandoned it utterly. From you it pains me as an injustice, for 
you have had as long time as I in which your trust in me might ripen 
— namely, seven years Trust for trust. But I see that I must do yet 
more to take you into my<,confidence that you may give me yours 
without reserve. Know then, Osarsiph,” he said, and sank his voice to 
a whisper, “that my resolve to love you and give myself to your serv- 
ice utterly comes not alone from my reverence for the gods. It was 
the wish and the desire of an earthly person, if one very near the 
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gods, which was as I now confess the decisive motive — ” He paused, 

blinking 

‘Who, then^” Joseph could not refrain from asking. 

“You ask^” Dudu replied “Good, then, with my answer I give 
such proof of my confidence that you must needs return it ” He 
stood on his tiptoes, put his hand over his mouth, and whispered 

“It was the mistress.” 

“The mistress'” Joseph made answer — far too quickly and far too 
low, as he bent down It was true, alas the dwarf had known what to 
say to arouse the other’s immediate curiosity Joseph’s heart — that 
heart which Jacob, far off, believed long stilled in death, whereas here 
It was in Egypt, ticking away and exposed to all the perils of life — 
that heart stood a moment still, then, as a heart does, throbbed the 
faster in order to overtake its lost beats. 

He stood up erect again at once, and commanded 

“Take your hand from your mouth' Speak low if you must, but 
take your hollowed hand away'” 

He said this that no one might suppose him to have secrets with 
the dwarf He was ready to have them, but rebelled against their out- 
ward signs 

Dudu obeyed. 

“It was Mut, our lady,” he asseverated, “the chief and true wife. 
She summoned me before her to speak of you and addressed me thus 
‘Steward’ (pardon, but so did she speak, with gracious flattery, 
whereas I know that you alone are steward since Mont-kaw’s death, 
and occupy the special room of trust, whereas the title was and is 
mine m but a limited sense), ‘Steward,’ said she, ‘to come back to 
the youth Osarsiph, about whom we have before now taken counsel 
together, the moment, so it seems to me, has come for you to lay 
aside the reserve and digmty which you have practised toward him 
these past years, some seven years, perhaps, and to lend yourself 
frankly to his service. For in your heart you have long yearned to 
do so I have considered the misgivings which you have now and 
then expressed before me concerning his precipitate advancement in 
the house, but I have at length rejected them, on the ground of his 
obvious virtues This was the easier because you yourself have gradu- 
ally lost sight of your objections and finally could no longer con- 
ceal your increasing goodwill. It is my wish that you will no longer 
put this constraint upon yourself, but rather serve him with fervent 
love and loyal heart, for this indeed is the heart’s wish of your mis- 
tress, What could be dearer to her than ^hat the best servants of the 
house be friendly with each other and enter into a bond for its wel- 
fare> Such a pact, Dudu, you will make with the young steward, and 
as the older and more experienced, give him aid and counsel and be his 
messenger and guide. For it lies near to my heart. He is shrewd, and 
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in what he does the gods mostly grant success through him Yet in 
some things is his youth a hindrance and a peril The peiil rises from 
his youth, that being united with great measure of beaut)’", the beauty 
of his years and growth as well as of his swiftly veiled glance and his 
ripe lips — one might climb seven mountains without finding a strip- 
ling of such pleasmg exterior What I enjoin upon you is that you 
shall protect his person agamst offensive curiosity, giving him a 
troop of bowmen when he goes into the cities, who shall shoot their 
arrows to rescue him from the peril of thmgs thrown down upon 
him from roofs and walls But I have said that his youth is also a 
hindrance to him, for he is timorous, and I would have you extend 
your aid to overcome it and give him confidence. For instance, all 
too seldom or almost never does he come before me, the mistress, to 
speak concerning the affairs of the house I am loth to miss it, being 
not like unto Petepre, my husband, who on principle takes nothing 
on himself. For I as mistress take lively interest m the economy of 
the household and have ever regretted that the departed Mont-kaw — 
from too great ambition or exaggerated respect, I know not w’-hich — 
excluded me from those affairs. I have promised myself some im- 
provement from the change, and appoint you, my friend, to ply be- 
tween me and our young steward, subtly, as you know how, and to 
teach him how timidity may be overcome, that he may appear often 
before me for converse about this and that This infieed you may 
regard as the chief aim of the pact you make with him even as I, Mut- 
em-enet, make one with you. For thus I bmd you m allegiance to him 
and m obedience to a bond between him, yourself, and me ’ These,” 
concluded Dudu, “were my mistress’s words, in repeatmg which I 
give you intimate confidence, that you may return it. For now you 
can better understand the meamng of my offers, whereby I give my- 
self bhndly to your service, and am prepared to walk all sorts of secret 
ways for the sake of our threefold bond ” 

‘Very good,” Joseph answered He forced himself to be calm and 
his voice was low “I have listened to you, overseer of the wardrobe, 
out of respect for our mistress, whose words spoke from your mouth, 
as you would have me believe, also in respect of yourself, the man of 
the world - for it would be unfitting for me to meet you with a 
coolness and polish inferior to your own For I have not much faith 
in your recent conversion, taking it to be worldly wisdom instead, 
sharp practice, if I may speak frankly without offence. Nor is my 
love for you without limits, indeed, like my feelmg for your person. 
It hath rather the opposite ^uahty. But I seek to show you that I am 
not less man of the world than you, and equally master of my feelings; 
for I am capable quite in their despite of cold-blooded wisdom. A 
man like me cannot always walk the straightest path. He must not 
fear to take a crooked one. And such a man can use not only the 
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honest for friends, he needs eavesdroppers and clever rogues and 
must prize their services Therefore, Master Dudu, I will not reject 
your offer, but readily accept your service and duty. There shall be 
no talk of a bond between us — such a vow would not be to my 
taste, even were the mistress included in it. But what gossip you hear 
in house or city, that bring always to me and I will seek to make it 
avail ” 

‘‘If you but trust me,” responded the little man, “I care not whether 
you think me worldly or sincere I need no love from the world, 
having It ever in my home from Djeset, my wife, and from the sons 
I have begotten, Esesi and Ebebi But my glorious mistress has set her 
heart upon this bond between you and me, and that I shall be aid and 
counsel to your youth, messenger and guide, to this I cling, for my 
own part, and shall be satisfied if you will trust me, whether with 
your heart or your understanding matters not to me Only forget not 
what I whispered you, of the mistress’s desire to be initiated into the 
affairs of the household, more intimately than in the time of Mont- 
kaw, and that she will often have speech with you. Have you perhaps 
a message to give me for her in return^” 

“Nothing that I can think of,” replied Joseph “Let it content you 
that you have delivered hers, and leave it to me to consider it.” 

“As you will,” said the dwarf. “But I can add still a little. For the 
mistress let fall that she would walk today at sunset in the garden 
for the comfort of her lovely spirit and mount the slope into the se- 
cluded garden-house, there to commune with her thoughts If there 
were someone who would have speech with her to make a report or 
prefer a request he should take advantage of the rare opportunity to 
present himself for audience.” 

This was simply a lie on Dudu’s part. The mistress had said noth- 
ing of the sort But if Joseph fell into the snare he would lure her to 
the summerhouse by turning the tale the other way about, thus con- 
triving a rendezvous between them. And though Joseph did not rise 
to his hint, yet the dwarf did not relinquish his purpose, 

Joseph, indeed, made no sign of intending to avail himself of the 
suggestion he had heard, simply turning his back on the guardian 
of the wardrobe without more ado. His heart beat high, though not 
so quickly as it had before, having by now caught up with itself, and 
It would be idle to deny that he was glad almost to rapture at what 
he had heard about the mistress, as likewise at the opportunity which 
awaited him at the setting of the sun. We may guess that an insistent 
inner voice warned him not to go, nor ryped it surprise us that pres- 
ently an outward whisper, like a cricket’s chirp, reinforced the in- 
ward one. For when after leaving Dudu he had made for the house to 
consider these matters in the special room of trust, it was Sa’ankh- 
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Wen-nofer-and-so-on, it was Shepses-Bes in his wrinkled finery, who 
slipped in with him and murmured: 

“Osarsiph, do not that which the wicked advise you, do it not now 
or ever,” 

^What, little friend, are you there^” he asked, rather confused And 
asked him in what crack or cranny he had crept that he could know 
what Dudu said. 

“In none at all,” responded the little man. “But my dwarf eyes 
are sharp, and from afar I saw you bend down to him, after you 
had chidden him for the hand over his mouth. Then knew I whose 
name he had whispered.” 

“A wizard you are, indeed^” answered Joseph. “And are now 
slipped hither to congratulate me on the turn affairs have taken, for 
here was my enemy, who has so long complained of me to the mis- 
tress, and she sends him to me with the plain meaning that I have at 
last found favour in her eyes and she covets to speak with me about 
the affairs of the household ^ Confess now that it is a marvellous turn, 
and rejoice with me that I may if I choose have audience with her to- 
day in the garden-house at sunset — for I myself rejoice beyond all 
words. Mind, I do not say that I purpose to go — I am far from hav- 
ing made up my mind But that I may go, that the choice rests with 
me to go or stay, that rejoices me unspeakably, and you too, thumb- 
ling, shall wish me joy^” 

“Ah, Osarsiph,” sighed the little man, “if you had in mind not to 
go your joy would be less, that, to my little wisdom, is a sign that 
you will go. Shall the dwarf rejoice with you over that^” 

“Small wisdom is it, as you say,” scolded Joseph, “and in this case 
your piping and plaining serve me not at all. Can you not grant it 
to a son of man to be glad of his free choice, in such a matter that he 
had no thought ever to be able to rejoice at it^ Only think back with 
me to the time, the day and the hour, when the man who is now de- 
parted bought me for the master, and the bargaining was done by 
the scribe Khamat with my father of the well, the old man from 
Midian, and we stood thereafter alone in the courtyard* I, you and 
your ape, do you recall^ Then did you whisper to me as I stood there 
dazed and said Tling yourself on your face^’ Then my unknown 
mistress rode past, lifted high and proud on the shoulders of rubber- 
eaters, the mistress of the house into which I was sold, and her lily- 
white arm hung down from the chair, as I saw from between my 
fingers. She looked upon me with contemptuous seeing, as though I 
were not a man but a thin^, while I, a boy, gazed up as though at a 
goddess, blinded with awe. But God brought it about by His will 
that I grew up in this house and flourished as by a spring, for these 
seven years long, till I fell heir to the office of the ailing man and came 
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to the headship So the Lord my God glorified Himself in me There 
was but one cloud in the mirror of my fortune, and in one part dross 
mingled with its bronze the mistress was against me, with Belc- 
nechons, the priest of Amun, and Dudu, the married dwarfs I must 
rejoice when she frowned upon me, for black looks are better than 
none But now, lo is it not the consummation of my good fortune, is 
It not now for the first time free from dross, that her brow has light- 
ened and she sends me word of her relenting and even of her desire 
for speech with me in special audience^ Who could have dreamed, 
at the hour when you whispered to the boy ‘Fling yourself on your 
face’’ that one day it would lie with him to choose or not to choose 
to have speech with her^ Then take it not amiss of me, my friend, if 
I rejoice’” 

“Ah, Osarsiph, be glad, but after you have resolved not to see her, 
not before’” 

“Begin not each sentence with ‘Ah’ and ‘Alas,’ little wizened one, 
instead of with ‘Oh,’ as in wonder and rejoicing! Why do you cioak 
like a raven and spin gloomy fancies^ I told you that I was more in- 
clined not to go to the summerhouse. But even so, it must be thought 
of. For after all it is the mistress who has sent, or rather one might 
say that in the first place it is she, and that makes it important In my 
place a man must keep his head and be cool and worldly. Such a man 
must be mindful of his advantage and not fear to take opportunity 
by the forelock that he may strengthen himself. Consider how much 
a bond with the mistress and a nearness to her person can advance me 
and be a prop to me in the house, but on top of that, tell me, who am 
I to pass judgment on the mistress’s wish and command^* True, I am 
set over the house, but I belong to the house, I am the bought servant 
of It. Whereas she is the chief and true wife, lady of the house, and I 
owe to her obedience There could be nobody, among the living or 
the dead, to blame me were I to fulfil her bidding in blind loyalty, 
even the dead and living might blame me did I otherwise. For plainly 
I had risen too early to command, had I not first learned to obey So 
I begin to ask myself whether you were not right to chide me for my 
joy in the free choice. For perhaps I have no such, and no other 
course is left me but to go.” 

“Ah, Osarsiph,” came the whispering little voice, “how can I an- 
swer aught but ‘Ah’ and ‘Alas’ when I hear you speak and utter such 
quibbling with your tongue’ You were good, you were lovely and 
wise, when you came to us, O seventh gift’ And I spoke for you and 
your purchase against the evil old gossip because with my unclouded 
little wisdom I saw at first glance the power and the blessing. Beauti- 
ful you are still, and good at heart, but of the other — - better be silent. 
Is It not a calamity to hear you, thinking on past times^ Wise you 
were till now, unerring in shrewdness, your thoughts went like the 
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arrow, your head was blithely erect as you walked in the service of 
your mind. Then came the fiery bull, which I fear more than aught 
else in the world, and breathed one breath in your face. And you are 
grown foolish that God may pity you, and like an ass which one 
drives round the town with cudgellings, for your thoughts go on all 
fours, while your tongue hangs out, serviceable no longer to your 
mind, but to your evil proneness Ah, alas, and woe to your ignom- 
iny’ For all that you say is but beating the air, it is but crooked con- 
clusions and subterfuge, betraying the bondage of your mind to the 
yearning to go on all fours’ Even would you pull the wool over the 
eyes of your little faithful here, saying that he was right to rebuke 
you for your joy in free choice, because in fact you have none — as 
though It IS not just therein you should find your true joy’ What a 
shame is that, what a boundless shame and mortification’” Here the 
dwarf put his two little hands before his wrinkled face and began to 
weep. 

“Nay, nay, little gnomeling’” said Joseph in distress. “Take heart, 
weep no more’ It goes to my heart to see you so low — and all because 
of some false conclusions that have crept into our talk You may well 
find It an easy thing to draw the right ones and guide yourself by 
the spirit, yet you must not suffer such pathetic distress over one 
whose mind is somewhat clouded by the proneness to err ” 

“Now you are good again,” said the little man, still sobbing He 
dried his eyes on his crumpled batiste skirt “You pity my tears Alas, 
that you have no pity on yourself, to hold upright your reason with 
all your strength that it fail you not when you have most need’ Lo, 
from the beginning have I seen it come, when you would not under- 
stand and pretended ignorance when I whispered I saw that much 
worse could unfold itself from the complaints of that evil man when 
he complained before Mut, the mistress — something much more dan- 
gerous than that danger. For thinkmg to do you ill, he did more ill 
than he knew, openmg her eyes to you, you good and lovely one’ 
And you, will you now close your own eyes before the opening pit, 
that is deeper far than the other of your tale, whereinto you were 
thrown after your envious brethren had snatched your wreath and 
veiP No Ishmaelite from Midian will there be to draw you up from 
this pit which the bad man digged when he opened the eyes of the 
mistress to your beauty’ Now she, the exalted one, makes eyes at you, 
and you return her glances, and they are the terrible glances of the 
fiery bull that lays waste the fields, and after them comes naught but 
ashes and darkness’” ^ 

“Fearful are you by nature, dear manhng,” Joseph answered 
him, “and you torture your small soul with dwarfish imaginings. 
But tell me what it is you see in your weakness only because our 
lady has let her eyes rest upon me When I was a little lad I thought 
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that everyone who saw me must love me more than himself — so 
foolish was I It brought me to the pit, but I have climbed out of 
the pit and overcome my folly. Yet that folly, methinks, has de- 
scended upon you and whispers fears As yet the mistress has looked 
but sternly upon me, nor I upon her save with reverence If she will 
speak with me and hear reports upon the business of the house, shall 
I interpret that according to your conceit of me^ Not flattering is 
that conceit, for it assumes that I am lost, were the mistress but to 
hold out her little finger to me. I myself have no such fear, nor 
think to come again so swiftly to the pit If now I would challenge 
your fiery bull, do you think I am so ill armed and cannot take him 
by the horns^ Verily you imagine me to be of great frailty’ Com- 
fort yourself, go to the house of women and cheer them with dance 
and song It is most likely I shall not present myself for audience in 
the little house But I must ponder these things alone, and as a grown 
man come to some compromise with my thoughts how to reconcile 
one wisdom with the other, neither offending the mistress nor yet 
being disloyal to either the living or the dead or . . . But that you 
cannot understand, for to you children here below, the third is 
contained m the second Your dead are gods, and your gods are 
dead, and you know not what that is the living God ” 

Thus Joseph, condescendingly, to the wizened little man Yet 
knew he not that he, Joseph, was dead and deified, Osarsiph, in other 
words^^ It was to ponder all these things that he would be alone, 
alone too with a thought inevitably bound up with them the thought 
of the god in deathly readiness, rigidly awaiting the vulture- woman. 

IN THE TOILS 

How narrow is the span when we look back upon our own lives; 
how vast when we contemplate the world’s abysmal past’ And yet 
we lose ourselves as easily, as dreamily, in the one as in the other, by 
virtue of our perception of a unity between the two. As little in the 
small sphere as in the large can we go back to the time of our birth 
and the beginning of our days, to say nothing of further back. It 
lies in darkness before the beginnings of the dawn of consciousness 
or memory. But with our earliest mental life, when we first enter — 
as primitive man once entered — into civilization, giving and receiv- 
ing our first little contributions, we are aware of a sympathy, we 
feel ourselves recognize that abiding unity, with pleased surprise we 
acclaim our kinship with the larger whole. And the content of the 
kinship is always the same* it is the idea of a catastrophe, the invasion 
of destructive and wanton forces into an ordered scheme and a life 
bent upon self-control and a happiness conditioned by it. The saga 
of peace wrung from conflict and seemingly assured, of life laugh- 
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ingly sweeping away the structure of art; of mastery and overpower- 
ing, and the coming of the stranger god — all that was there from the 
beginning, as it was in the middle. And in a late age which is aware of 
Its affinity with human beings, we find ourselves still united with 
them in that bond of sympathy 

For Mut-em-enet, Potiphar’s wife, the sweet singer, that far-away 
form, which the epic spirit grants us to see as though close at hand 
— she too was one afflicted and overpowered, a bacchantic sacrifice 
to the stranger god, the careful structure of her life no less than 
wrecked by the nether powers which in her ignorance she had 
thought to mock, whereas they alone it was who made mock of all 
her compensations and super-compensations. Old Huia might well 
have told her not to be a goose — not a bird of the black water-logged 
depths, whom the swan visiteth and covereth Not a goose, but a 
moon-chaste priestess, yet not the less feminine for that. He him- 
self, old Huia, had dwelt in the marshy, murky brother-sister dark- 
ness, yet felt strange and awkward stirrings of conscience and in- 
tuitions that new things were come to pass in the world. He had 
mutilated his little son to be a courtier of light, sapped his son’s 
virile powers and made him a human nonentity, and then given him 
in the stem bond of marriage to the woman who bore the ancient 
name of mother. Now might they see themselves prop up each other’s 
dignity by dint of tact and mutual consideration^ It is undeniable 
that human dignity realizes itself in the two sexes, male and female, 
so that when one is neither one nor the other, one stands outside 
the human pale and whence then can human dignity come^ Efforts 
to sustain it are worthy of respect, for they deal with the spiritual, 
and thus, let us admit in honour, with the pre-eminently human. 
But truth demands the hard confession that thought and the spirit 
come badly off, in the long run, against nature How little can the 
precepts of civilization avail against the dark, deep, silent knowledge 
of the flesh’ How little it lets itself be taken in by the spirit’ All this 
we saw m the early days of our story, m connection with the be- 
wilderment of Rachel And now Rachel’s sister here below, Mut, 
once princess of the nome, by virtue of her relation with the sun- 
chamberlain was )ust as remote from the female side of human life 
as he was from the male. As a woman, she led a life as hollow, as dis- 
honouring to the flesh as did he, nor were her compensations, and 
the Amun-honour in which she thought to veil her dim percep- 
tions from herself, any less frail a support, though a support to the 
spirit, than those props to the amour-propre of her fat husband 
when he posed as a horse-taJner and hippopotamus-hunter and urged 
himself on to feats of valour. Joseph had known how to flatter his 
master by making these exploits appear as the essence of masculinity, 
but actually they were sicklied and forced, and when Petepre went 
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hunting in the swamps he was always yearning for the peace and quiet 
of his library — in other words, for the life of the mind, pure and 
simple and quite unapplied. 

However, we are not now thinking of Petepre, but of his Em, 
the priestess of Amun, and of the anguishing dilemma of her posi- 
tion between the honour of the spirit and the honour of the flesh 
Two dark eyes had done this to her, the eyes of a beloved one who 
had lived far away and been all too extravagantly loved, her sur- 
render to them was by its nature nothing else than a violent, terrified 
outburst concerned to save, in the last or almost the last moment, 
her fleshly honour and her human womanhood — to save, or rather 
to secure it, though it meant the abandonment and sacrifice of her 
spiritual and religious honour, of everything in the realm of the idea 
on which her life was based. 

Let us pause here to look at her situation — look at it with the eyes 
of this woman who thought of nothing else by day and night, in a 
torture of mounting desire. Was it a genuine dilemma, does that 
sacrifice always and everywhere dishonour and desecrate^ That 
was the question Does dedication amount to chastity^ Yes, and no. 
For her state of bridehood involved certain contradictions which 
cancelled each other out, the veil, the token of the goddess of love, 
IS also the token of its sacrifice, the sign at once of the nun and of the 
courtesan The spirit of her time and her temple recognized the con- 
secrated and immaculate, the kedesha^ who was an ‘‘enticer”; that is 
to say, a street prostitute Theirs was the veil, these kadishtu were 
immaculate, as is an animal, which precisely because of its im- 
maculateness IS destined for a sacrifice to god in the feast Con- 
secrated^ One asks to whom, and why^ If one is consecrated to 
Ishtar, then chastity is only a phase of the sacrifice, a veil destined 
to be rent* 

Such were Mut’s lovelorn thoughts as she wrestled, and if the lit- 
tle dwarf had heard them, he would, m his fear of sex, his remoteness 
from all such ideas, have wept at the insidiousness of her thoughts, so 
little serviceable to reason, so prone to go on all fours. It would have 
been easy for him to weep, knowing, as he did, nothing of human 
dignity, being but a little dancing dervish of a man But to Mut, the 
mistress, it was a matter of the honour of her flesh, and she sought out 
thoughts by which she might reconcile it with her religious honour. 
So we owe her consideration and sympathy, however much she ra- 
tionalized, for thoughts are seldom present for their own sake only. 
She had hard work with hers; for her awakening to her womanhood 
from that sleep of the senses in which she had rested as aristocrat, 
lady, and priestess was nothing hke the traditional one of the daugh- 
ter of the king summoned by the sight of the majesty of the prince 
of heaven from the peace of childhood to endure the torment and 
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desire of consuming love She had not the fatal happiness of loving 
so exaltedly above her station (which condemns one in the end to 
accept the extremest pangs of jealousy and even to be turned into a 
cow), no, her misfortune lay — in her mind — m the fact that she 
loved so far below it a nameless slave, a bought chattel and Asiatic 
house-servant. That was bitterer to her dainty pride than anything 
we have had so far to tell. It long prevented her from admitting her 
feelings even to herself, and when she finally did so, there mingled 
in the bliss which love always brings us an element of humiliation 
which, rising from the deepest depths of cruelty, can arm desire with 
Its sharpest thorn. The rationalization which she sought to apply to 
these humbling thoughts centred in the fact that the kedesha and 
temple maiden cannot seek out her own lover either, her caresses be- 
ing the property of him who throws the price in her lap. But how 
unavailing the justification, what violence it did to herself in allotting 
her so passive a role^ For surely hers was the active, wooing, choos- 
ing part — though even so she had not been quite independent, her 
choice having been guided by Dudu’s complaints. But her station and 
years entitled her to the position of attack and challenge, it could 
never have been possible that the slave of his own motion and will had 
lifted up his eyes to her or that she could have been the submissive 
recipient of his desire. Never^ In this affair her pride decisively laid 
claim to the masculine role, and yet in the depths of her being, the 
role did not suit. For however one might try to twist the fact, it re- 
mained true that this young servant, consciously and wilfully or not, 
had been, by virtue of his existence, the awakener of her womanhood 
from Its enchanted sleep, and had therewith made himself the master 
of his mistress, so that she served him in her thoughts and hung upon 
his eyes, in panic lest he see that she would be his, yet trembling for 
fear lest he might requite her incommumcable longings. All in all, it 
was a humility pervaded by a frightful sweetness. Yet she sought to 
lessen it, as passion will do. For while not at all actuated by consid- 
erations of worth or dignity, it will always seek to seem so, and to 
justify itself in all possible ways for its choice. Thus she contrived to 
raise the boy whose mistress she would be, out of his lowly condi- 
tion, adducing his bearing, his cleverness, his position in the house. 
She even, taking a leaf from Dudu’s book, called in religion to justify 
her ‘'proneness to all fours,” as the mock-vizier would have said in 
other words, she brought into the field Atum-Re of On, the com- 
plaisant god, friendly to foreigners, against stern old Amun, her 
mer lord, and enlisted the court, the royal power itself, in support of 
her love. Which for her subtilizing conscience had the further ad- 
vantage that she came closer in spirit to her husband. Pharaoh s 
friend, and won him in a certain sense as a party to her own burning 
wish to betray him’ 
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Thus Mut-em-enet, twisting and turning m the toils of her own de- 
sire — as in the coils of a serpent sent by a god to embrace and stran- 
gle her — so that she gasped for breath And she wrestled alone, she 
had no one to talk to, save Dudu, with whom she never got beyond 
veiled allusion — at least not m the beginning, for later she lost all re- 
straint and made her whole entourage partakers of her frenzy. Re- 
member further that the urge of her blood had lighted upon a zealot, 
one devoted to higher purposes, wearing the rue in token of his loy- 
alty and proud devotion; in other words, one set apart, who might 
not and would not yield to her allure. Remember, finally, that her tor- 
ture lasted three years, from the seventh to the tenth of Joseph’s so- 
journ in Potiphar’s house, and then was not satisfied, but only slam. 
And remembering all this, shall we not concede that the lot of Poti- 
phar’s wife, lewd wanton as she was m the popular legend, was a 
tragic one^ Shall we not bestow upon her at least the pity born of the 
perception that the instruments of such a trial bear their punishment 
in themselves and have it in fuller measure than they deserve, consid- 
ering the inevitability of their function^ 

THE FIRST YEAR 

Three years- in the first she tried to conceal her love from him, in 
the second she let him see it, in the third she offered it to him. 

Three years and she must or might see him every day, for they 
lived as members of one family, and there was daily fuel for her folly, 
great encouragement and also great torment. For with love we can- 
not speak of must and may as Joseph had spoken to Mont-kaw about 
sleep, saying soothingly not that he must sleep but that he might For 
in love there is a painful, involved, and bewildering struggle, it splits 
the soul with half-wishing, half-unwishing, so that the lover curses 
the must-see with as good will as he would blissfully welcome the 
may-see. And the more violent his anguish from the last time of see- 
ing, the more passionately he strives for the next opportunity to ag- 
gravate his disease. This most of all when the patient had ground to 
rejoice that the pain was growing less’ For it can actually happen that 
a meeting can tarnish the brilliance of the desired object and bnng 
about a certain disappointment, cooling, and detachment. That should 
be the more welcome to the lover since with the diminishing of his 
own infatuation, thanks to desire, he has a growing power of self- 
conquest and of inflicting on another what he suffers himself. Such 
would be the result were one lord and master of one’s passion instead 
of Its victim; for the chances of winning the other are greatly im- 
proved by the cooling of one’s own feeling. But the lover will listen 
to nothing of all this; the advantages of returning sanity, coolness, 
and boldness — for they are advantages, in pursuit of a goal which is 
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the highest he knows — he reckons as nothing compared with the loss 
he imagines that he will suffer by the diminution of his feeling He 
declines upon a state of desolation and emptiness comparable to that 
of a drug-taker deprived of his drug, and strains every muscle to re- 
gain his former state of infatuation by fresh doses of re-mfecting 
impressions. 

Thus It is with must and may in the field of love’s folly — which of 
all follies IS the greatest, so that in it one may best study the nature of 
folly and its effect on its victim. For he, however much he may groan 
under the lash of his passion, is not only incapable of wishing to be 
free, he is even incapable of wanting to wish it He probably knows 
that if he did not see the object of his passion for a certain time — 
(juite an absurdly short time, perhaps — he would be free But it is 
just forgetting of which he is more afraid than of anything else, in- 
deed, eveiy pain at parting rests upon a secret dread of the mevitable 
forgetting. When it has happened, one can grieve no more — and 
therefore one grieves in advance No one saw Mut-em-enet’s face 
when she hid it against the pillar, after wrestling in vain with Petepre, 
her husband, for the sending away of Joseph. But there is much, there 
is everything, in favour of the guess that it was radiant with joy, be- 
cause now she must see every day him who had awaked hex love, and 
so would not be able to forget him 

It must have been all-important, for her especially, and particu- 
larly strong, her dread of the parting and the mevitably ensuing for- 
getting, the dying down of her passion For women of her age, when 
their blood has been late stirred, and perhaps without extraordinary 
provocation never would have been stirred, yield themselves with 
more than common abandon to their feelings, which are their first 
and may be their last, and would rather die than exchange this new 
life of blissful anguish for the old peace of mind which they now find 
so empty. It was then the more meritorious m Mut that in all serious- 
ness and reasonableness she did what she could to persuade her indo- 
lent husband to withdraw from her eyes the object of her longing If 
his nature could have brought him to grant her the favour, she would 
have sacrificed her feelings. But to move and arouse him was simply 
not possible, he being a proper captain of the guard; and the real truth 
is that Eni had secretly known that and counted on it, in other words, 
her struggle with her husband had been a device by which his refusal 
should set her free for her passion and her fate. 

For free she might m fact consider herself after the evening in the 
hall at sunset. If she bridled her passions for such a long time after- 
wards the reason was less duty than pride. Her carriage was lofty in- 
deed, and only the very keenest eye could have seen any trace of 
weakness or tenderness shining through, when at sunset on the day 
of the three conversations she went to meet Joseph in the garden, at 
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the foot of the little summerhouse. Dudu had earned out his plan 
with the utmost slyness and shrewdness From Joseph he had returned 
to the mistress and told her that the new steward rejoiced in the op- 
portunity of giving account of the business of the household and laid 
stress on their meeting for this purpose alone and undisturbed, at 
whatever hour and place it pleased the mistress to appoint. He would, 
he had said, be visiting the little house in the garden at sunset that 
day, to inspect its furnishings and the condition of the frescoes Dudu 
had given this second piece of information independently from the 
first, sandwiched in between other matters, delicately leaving it to the 
mistress to draw her own conclusions. But his manoeuvres had not 
quite succeeded, for both parties had contented themselves with half- 
measures Joseph had found a middle way between his two choices 
and without mounting up to the summerhouse had merely walked 
round its base, as he might or should have done in any case, to inspect 
the trees and flower-beds in this part of the garden Neither had Mut, 
the mistress, been minded to climb the mound. But she had seen no 
reason why she need be prevented by what the dwarf had happened 
to murmur in her ear from carrying out what she remembered to 
have intended from the beginning namely, to linger awhile in the 
garden at sunset and watch the beautiful fiery sky as it mirrored it- 
self in the duck-pond. She was attended, as usual, by two of her 
maidens 

So then the mistress and the young steward met each other on the 
red-sanded path, and their encounter went off something like this 

Joseph, perceiving the group, gave a little “Oh^ ” of startled respect; 
raising his hands he began to move backwards, bowing as he went, 
Mut on her side, smiling a little, in vague surprise, shaped a casual 
and questioning “Ah^” with her sinuous lips, above which her eyes 
looked sternly, even forbiddingly at him. She walked forward as he 
retreated a few ceremonial steps, then signed to him by a little down- 
ward motion with one hand to await her. She stood still at the same 
time, and behind her her dark-skinned maidens did the same, casting 
delighted glances with their paint-lengthened eyes as did all the serv- 
ants when they saw Joseph. In their ears, peeping from among black 
woolly fringes, they wore great enamelled disks. 

It was not a meeting to afford one of the two any of the disillusion 
of which I spoke. The light fell slanting across the garden, bathing 
the scene in colour and beauty, it gilded the summerhouse and the 
duck-pond with rich tints, turned the sand of the path to a fiery red, 
gave lustre to the flowers, lighted the wa’^ng foliage of the trees, and 
made little mirrors of men’s eyes, like the mirror of the pond, 
whereon the ducks, both domestic and exotic, looked less like real 
ducks than painted and lacquered toys. And the human beings, too, 
looked painted and celestial in this light, as though freed from all 
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taint of inadequacy or care, not only in their gleaming eyes but with 
their whole figures, they looked like gods and tomb images, painted 
and beautified by the flattering brightness, so that each must have had 
joy at sight of the other, as they looked out of their mirror-eyes into 
each other’s illumined faces 

Mut was enraptured to see m all his perfection him whom she knew 
she loved For the loving woman is ever on the look-out for justifica- 
tion of her love, palpitatingly sensitive to every flaw in the image of 
the beloved, triumphantly grateful for every favourable illusion And 
if Its splendour, which for the sake of her honour she cherishes, is a 
source of pain, because it belongs to everybody, is apparent to every- 
body, and must disquiet her with fear of rivals on every hand — yet 
even the pain is sweet beyond words, so that she presses the sword to 
her heart, heedless of everything if only its sharpness be not blunted 
by any clouding or detraction from the image And then Em might 
joyfully conclude from Joseph’s beauty that she too was beautiful, 
and hope that he found her lovely in his turn, even though broad day- 
light might perhaps betray that she was no longer in her first youthful 
bloom. She knew that the long open white woollen mantle that she 
wore, held at the throat over her necklace with an agraffe, for it was 
near the winter season, gave majesty to her figure, and that her 
breasts stood out firm and youthful under the batiste of her garment, 
which fitted her closely and was embroidered with red beads round 
the hem Look at it, Osarsiph’ It had clasps and ribbons at the shoul- 
ders, and how well she knew that it left free her smooth and chiselled 
arms and revealed the splendid high haunches of her wonderful 
limbs^ Was that not reason enough for her love to hold its head high^ 
It did so She pridefully behaved as though she could scarcely raise 
her eyelids and so must throw her head back to look out underneath 
them Her face was framed this time in a golden-brown head-cloth, 
held in place by a broad, loosely fitting band set with precious stones 
— a face, she trembled to think, no longer the youngest, and very un- 
usual and irregular with its shadowed cheeks, its saddle-nose and 
deep-cornered mouth. Only the thought of how its ivory paleness 
must set off her painted jewel-like eyes gave her courage to hope that 
It would not disadvantage the effect of her arms, legs, and breasts. 

Conscious, with mingled pride and misgiving, of her own beauty, 
she looked at his, at the beauty of Rachel’s son in its Egyptian guise. 
Highly civilized it was, though the costume had an out-of-doors 
negligence about it His head, indeed, was very carefully dressed, 
with a head-cloth of ribbed black silk which suggested a wig and fin- 
ished in curls at the bottom, beneath it, with artful effectiveness, 
peeped out a corner of the clean white linen cap But save this peruke, 
and the enamelled collar, arm-bands, and flat chain of reed and gold 
with a scarab, he wore only the knee-length double skirt round his 
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narrow hips, very elegantly cut indeed, and of a sheer white which 
set off charmingly the warm tone of his flesh, turned into bronze by 
the slanting light and decked with its jewelled adornments. That 
youthful body, so exactly right in its build, strong and delicate at 
once, irradiated by the sunset light and freshened by the cool air, 
seemed not to belong to the world of the flesh, but to the purer world 
of Ptah’s thoughts made visible. Especially the shrewd-looking head 
seemed to accentuate and embody — for himself as for everyone who 
looked at him — a gratifying union of beauty and wisdom. 

Very conscious of herself, in pride and misgiving, the wife of Poti- 
phar looked at him, at his dark-skinned features, large by comparison 
with her own, and into the friendly night of Rachel’s eyes, whose ex- 
pressiveness, in the face of the son, was heightened by the masculine 
power of understanding She took in at once his shoulders’ golden- 
bronze gleam, the slender arm whose muscles rounded pleasantly but 
not unduly to hold the walking-staff. And such a wave of maternal 
admiration and tenderness swept over her that she gasped, her bosom 
was so shaken by her desperate ecstasy that it quaked visibly beneath 
its thin white sheath and she could only hope that her proud bearing 
would give It the he in his sight 

Thus, then, and so shaken she must speak to him And she did so, 
with a self-conquest in itself alarming because it cost her such a heroic 
effort. 

see,” said she, coolly, “that we walk here very untimely, we idle 
women, and disturb the offices of him who is set over the house.” 

“Set over the house, my mistress, is yourself alone, for you stand 
above it as the morning and evening star, which in the land of my 
mother they call Ishtar She too is idle, because divine, and we toil- 
ing ones look up for refreshment to her tranquil shining ” 

She acknowledged his words with a gesture and a smile of under- 
standing, She was both enchanted and pained by the spoilt way in 
which he wove into the compliment an allusion to his unknown 
mother, and seized by a gnawing jealousy of that mother, who had 
borne him and nourished him, guided his steps, stroked his hair out 
of his eyes, and kissed him by the right of her love. 

“We will go away,” said she, “I and my handmaids, who accom- 
pany me today as always, that we may not hinder the steward, who 
doubtless would make sure before twilight falls that all is well in Pete- 
pre’s garden, perhaps even up in the little house on the mound.” 

“Garden and temple,” replied Joseph, “concern me but little when 
I stand before my mistress.” 

“But I think they should at all times concern you, and reward you 
for your concern more than all the rest,” she answered — and already 
how frightfully, how wildly sweet it was, simply that they addressed 
each other and said “I” and “you,” sending out across the two paces 
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of distance between their bodies the breath which created the bond 
and union of speech — ^‘f or I have heard that they are the beginning 
and fount of your good fortune I am told that it was in the little 
house you first did service as dumb servant, and in the orchard Pete- 
pre’s eye first fell upon you when you were setting blossoms to ride.” 

“Thus It was,” he laughed And his laugh cut through her, like a 
sacrilege “Just as you say, my lady^ I was doing the service of the 
wind in Petepre’s palm trees, at the bidding of the gardener, whom 
they call — but I know not why, nor may I repeat his name before 
you, for It is a gross and common name, unsuited to your gracious 
ear ” She looked at his laughing face but did not smile herself. He 
obviously did not know how little she was minded to )est, nor why, 
that was well, was inevitable, yet it hurt her He might interpret her 
seriousness and lack of smiling response as a remnant of her earlier 
hostility, but he should perceive it. — “Yes,” he said, “I did the wind’s 
work by the gardener’s direction, when the friend of Pharaoh came 
and summoned me to speech, and as I found favour before him, much 
took Its issue from this hour ” 

“Men lived and died,” she said, “that you might prosper.” 

“The Hidden One does all,” he replied, using an inoffensive desig- 
nation for the Highest “His name be praised^ But truly I often ques- 
tion myself whether He has not advanced me beyond my deserts, 
and I am anxious for my youth, that such an office is laid upon me and 
I have become at not much more than twenty the eldest servant of 
this house. Great lady, I speak openly to you, though you hear me 
not alone and are not come alone into the garden, but accompanied 
by maids of honour as befits your rank. They hear me too, and for 
good or ill hearken while the steward deplores his youth and ex- 
presses doubts of his capacity for such high service But let them 
hear. For I must put up with their presence, which may not constrain 
me in my frankness to you, who are the sovereign of my head and 
my heart, my hands and my feet ” 

There are after all certain advantages in falling in love beneath 
one’s station For the station of the beloved makes natural turns of 
phrase which give us pleasure, though he may think little or nothing 
about them. 

“Of course,” she said, with even more majestic poise, “I do not 
walk alone I could never do that. But speak without thought of in- 
jury to yourself, for the ears of Hedjes and Me’et are as my ears 
What would you say^^” 

“Only this, my lady my responsibilities are more numerous than 
my years and it could notliave surprised your servant had not alone 
good will but some ill will and contrariety accompanied my swift 
rise to the steward’s oflSce. I had a father who brought me up m the 
goodness of his heart, the Osiris Mont-kaw; would that the Hidden 
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One had let him still live, for much better was my youth, and I might 
still speak of good fortune, when I was his mouthpiece and his right 
hand. But he has entered the mysterious gates to the splendid places 
of the lords of eternity and I am alone with more cares and sorrows 
than the tale of my years and have no one in the world with whom to 
take counsel in my unripeness or to share the burden which bows me 
to the earth Petepre, my great master — may he live long in good 
health f -- is well known to take naught upon himself save that he eats 
and drinks and boldly confronts the horse of the Nile When I come 
before him with the accounts and books he will say ‘Good, Osarsiph, 
my friend All that you have written seems to me right, so far as I 
can see, and I take it that you have no intent to cheat me, for you 
know the nature of sin and have understanding for the special of- 
fence to me which would he therein And therefore I need not trou- 
ble myself ’ Thus the master, in his greatness, may blessing be upon 
his head’” He searched her face for a corresponding smile It was a 
slight, a very slight treachery which he here committed an attempt, 
though in all love and respect, to set up an understanding with the 
mistress over Petepre’s head He thought he might go so far without 
offence to the bond He still thought, for some time yet, that he mught 
without danger go so and so far But there was no smile of under- 
standing. And he was glad to see that, though faintly ashamed He 
went on 

“So am I alone m my youth and unripeness, with my many prob- 
lems of trade and production, of increase and maintenance As you 
saw me approach, my head was full of the cares of the sowing. For 
the river ebbs and the beautiful feast of mourning approaches, when 
we dig the earth and bury the god in the darkness and plough for 
the barley and wheat. Then here is the problem which goes round 
and round in my head, for it is question of a change* whether we 
should not do well to sow much more durra corn on Potiphar’s fields 
which are the island in the river, instead of the barley as heretofore, 
it IS the Moorish millet, the negro corn, the white kind, for we have 
already planted plenty of brown durra for fodder and it satisfies the 
horses and is good for the cattle. But the question is, would it not 
be an improvement to change over to the white to even greater ex- 
tent, that is, planting over much ground to feed the servants, that 
they may be nourished by good bread instead of with lentils and bar- 
ley and grow stronger in their service^ For the kernel of the white 
corn is full of meal and has taken up the richness of the earth so that 
a worker needs less than of the lentils or barley, and we feed them 
quicker and better. So all that goes round in my head, I cannot tell 
how, and when I saw you, my lady, approaching through the sunset 
garden, with your handmaids, then I thought in my soul and spoke to 
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myself as to another Lo, you are alone in your unripeness with the 
cares of this house and have no one with whom to share them, for 
the master takes upon himself none of these things. But now comes the 
mistress in her beauty, followed by two maids, as is fitting to her 
rank. Confide, then, in her upon the matter of the new plan and the 
durra corn, try her opinion, and her good counsel will sustain your 
unripe youth^” 

Eni blushed, partly for )oy, partly for embarrassment, for she knew 
nothing at all about negro corn and was ignorant of the advantage 
of planting it She said in some confusion* 

“The matter is worthy of discussion, that is clear. I will consider 
It. Is the soil of the island favourable to this innovation^” 

“The mistress,” remarked Joseph, “displays her judgment and ex- 
perience, in that she seizes at once upon the heart of the matter in all 
things. The soil is fertile enough, yet one must be prepared for fail- 
ure at first. For the field workers do not yet know how to sow the 
white corn for food, but only the brown for fodder What does my 
mistress think that it may cost till they are instructed in the fine cul- 
tivation of the ground with the hoe, as the durra requires, or till they 
understand that it cannot tolerate weeds hke the brown^ For if no 
heed be paid to the roots and shoots, then there is fodder but no 
nourishment.” 

“You may well have your difficulties with your work-people in 
their lack of understanding,” said she, and went red and pale with 
embarrassment, for she knew nothing of these things and had no sen- 
sible answer ready, though she had wished that he might speak with 
her about them Her conscience smote her with shame before her 
servant, she felt humiliated, for he spoke of honest practical matters 
like food for human beings, whereas she knew and desired nothing 
but that she loved him and longed for him. 

“It must be very difficult,” she repeated, and controlled her trem- 
bling. “But they say that you know well how to deal with the labour- 
ers and keep them to their work So that you will surely succeed in 
teaching them this new thing as well.” 

His gaze betrayed that he had not heard what she said, and she 
was glad, though this was at the same time an offence. He stood there 
plunged in his practical considerations. 

“The straw from the corn is very strong and pliant. It makes good 
brushes and brooms, so that it is not all loss should the crop fail.”' 

She was silent, painfully conscious that his mind was not on her 
but on the brooms, which, were certainly a more honourable topic 
than her love- But at least he noticed her silence, for he started and 
said with that conquering smile: 

“Forgive me, my mistress, that our converse is upon such lowly 
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themes as can but bore you. But it is on account of my single-handed 
unripeness in these cares and because I was so tempted to take coun- 
sel with you ” 

‘‘There is naught to forgive,” she answered. “The matter is impor- 
tant and the possibility of making brooms lessens the loss I thought 
so at once when you spoke of your new plan and I will also consider 
the matter further.” 

She could not stand still, her feet urged her away from him and 
his too dear nearness All lovers know this conflict the strife between 
seeking and flight. And old as the hills is the practice of speaking hon- 
esty with the tongue while the eyes belie it with their seeking, shift- 
ing glance, and the mouth wries what it utters Fear lest he know that 
her talk about corn and brooms concealed only one desire that she 
might put her hand on his forehead and kiss him with possessive ma- 
ternity, the frightful wish that he might know it and not despise her 
for it but rather share her wish, these, and her great uncertainty in 
all pertaining to food and fodder, which was the subject of their talk, 
for her but a lying pretext — though how can one lie when one has 
no knowledge of the pretended subject and is condemned to stumble 
blindly through it^ — all these unnerved and shamed her so that she 
went hot and cold and could think only of panic flight. 

Her feet twitched to be off, her heart held her still on the spot — 
in the immemorial struggle of the love-possessed. She drew her man- 
tle closer about her and spoke in a strangled voice 

“We must continue, steward, another time and in another place. 
Evening is falling, I shall soon be shivering with cold.” She was in 
fact taken with an unmistakable shivering which she thought to ex- 
plain on this ground. “You have my promise that I will take counsel 
of myself as to your new plan; likewise I permit you to come before 
me again when you feel yourself too solitary in your youth.” She 
should not have tried to utter this last word, it stuck in her throat. 
For with it he and only he became the subject of their talk, it was a 
stronger synonym for the “you” she had used in their lying converse, 
the only true thing in it It was the word of the magic he practised, 
the word of her maternal longmg, laden with tenderness and pain. 
It overcame her quite, it died away in a whisper. “Farewell,” she 
breathed, and fled, her maidens aheaa of her, past Joseph, as he stood 
bowing in respectful salutation. 

One cannot too much wonder at the weakness of love, nor too long 
pause upon its strangeness For it is not as a stale, everyday affair that 
we would consider it, but as the unique, povel, and isolated occasion 
which it really was, and is to this very day A great lady, elegant, 
superior, proud, worldly, hitherto self-contained within her personal 
and religious arrogance -- and now all at once fallen victim to a you, 
and a you — from her own point of view — entirely unworthy and 
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unsuitable Fallen victim to such weakness, with such abandonment 
of her rank, that she was hardly capable of sustaining even the role 
of mistress and challenger, but knew herself to be already a slave, as 
with shaking knees she fled, half-blind, her thoughts flickering in her 
head, murmuring broken words, heedless of the maids whom she had 
pridefully taken with her to the rendezvous. 

“Lost, lost, betrayed, betrayed — I am lost, I betrayed myself to 
him, he saw it all, the lie in my eyes, my restless feet, my trembling, 
he saw it all, he despised me, it is over, I must die. We must plant more 
durra, we must destroy the weeds, the stalks are good for brooms. 
What did I answer^ I betrayed myself with my stammering, he was 
laughing at me, it was frightful, I will kill myself But was I beautiful, 
at 1east> For if I was, in that light, then it was only half bad and I need 
not kill myself The golden bronze of his shoulders — oh, Amun m 
thy ch?peh ‘Sovereign of my head and heart, my hands and my feet’ I 

0 Osarsiph, speak not thus to me with your mouth, laughing the 
v^hile in your heart at my stammering and the weakness of my knees ^ 

1 hope — I hope — though all may be lost and I must die after this mis- 
chance, yet I must hope and not despair; for I am not utterly un- 
happy, there was much happiness in that I am your mistress, boy, and 
you were obliged to speak to me with such sweetness, saying ‘Sov- 
ereign of my head and heart,’ though it was only lip-service and 
empty homage But words are strong, one cannot speak them with- 
out consequences, they leave traces on the mind, spoken without feel- 
ing, they yet speak to the feeling of the speaker, if they are lying 
words, yet the magic of them changes one a little m the direction of 
their sense, so that they are no longer quite lies. That is very happy 
and hopeful, for the soil of your nature, boy, must be turned by your 
words, making it a good soil for the sowing of my beauty, if I have 
the good fortune to appear before you in a favouring light For the 
subservience of your words, together with my beauty, will bring me 
healing and bliss, from it will grow a worshipful feeling only need- 
ing encouragement to become desire — for so it is, little boy, worship 
encouraged becomes desire. Ah, what a depraved woman am I, with 
my wily thoughts^ Shame upon my head and heart^ Forgive me, 
Okrsiph, forgive me, my master and dehverer, O morning and eve- 
ning star of my life’ Why had it today to go all wrong, so that all 
seemed lost, because of my restless feet^* Yet I will not kill myself, 
not yet send for an asp to lay upon my bosom, for there is still much 
hope of happiness left. There is tomorrow, and all the other days. He 
will remain here, Petepre refused to send him away, to sell him, I 
must see him every day, eWy sun rises with hope and good pros- 
pects. ‘We must continue, steward, another time. I will take counsel 
of myself and permit another meeting ’ That was good, it was pro- 
viding for the next time Oh, yes, that was sensible, Em, that in all 
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your madness you had thought for continuance. He must come again; 
and if he delay out of shyness, I will send to him Dudu the dwarf to 
remind him. How shall I make good all that today went wry^ I will 
meet him calmly, and my feet will stand still, and only betray a little, 
a very little, encouragement to his homage, as it pleases me. Perhaps 
he will seem less beautiful to me, this very next time, so that my heart 
shall cool and I can smile and jest with a free mind and inflame him 
while I suffer not at alP No, ah, no, Osarsiph, it shall not be, those 
are wily thoughts, and gladly will I suffer for you, my lord and my 
salvation, for your glory is like that of a new-born bull. . . 

This rhapsody, of which the maids Hedjes and He’et caught some 
words, to their vast amazement, was but one of many, of a hundred 
such which escaped the mistress that year, while she sought to con- 
ceal her love from Joseph. The dialogue about the Moorish corn, 
which preceded it, likewise represents many of the same kind, car- 
ried on at various times of day in various places in the garden, in the 
fountain court of the house of women, even up in the little summer- 
house, whither, however, Em never came unattended and where Jo- 
seph was likewise accompanied by two scribes carrying paper rolls, 
accounts to be submitted, and other documents For they always 
talked of domestic affairs ploughing, sowing, and reaping, trade and 
crafts; and the young steward gave accounting to the mistress, in- 
structed her, or sought her advice. Such was the lying content of 
their talk, and we must realize — if with a somewhat doubtful smile 
*- that Joseph laid stress on it and tried to make something real out 
of the pretence to give the mistress a serious account of tliese prac- 
tical matters and gain her interest in them, even if only on the ground 
of her interest in himself. 

It was a sort of cure. Young Joseph fancied himself in the role of 
pedagogue. His plan was — he thought, at least — to lead the thoughts 
of his mistress from the personal to the objective, from his eyes to 
his occupations, thus assuaging, cooling, and neutralizing them. Thus 
he should profit by the honour, advantage, and great pleasure of her 
favour and her company, without risking the pit with which the 
anxious little vizier threatened him. One cannot but see a certain 
overweemngness in the young steward’s pedagogic design, with 
which he thought to keep in leading-strings the soul of a woman like 
his mistress, Mut-em-enet. If he wanted to avoid the danger of the 
pit, he might much better have avoided her, instead of holding edu- 
cational conferences. That the son of Jacob preferred the latter may 
well rouse the suspicion that the cure was^a hocus-pocus, and his idea 
of taking their pretended conversations as genuine, itself a pretence 
and a pretext for thoughts which no longer served pure mind but 
tended to proneness. 

In any case, such was the suspicion^ or rather the shrewd little 
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dwarfish conclusion, of Joseph’s gnomelike friend. And he made no 
concealment of his view, almost daily wringing his hands and beg- 
ging him not to condescend to evasions and beating the air, but to be 
as wise as he was good and beautiful and flee from the devastating 
breath of the fiery bull. In vain. For his young friend, the steward, 
the full-sized man, knew better. And when a man is used, with good 
reason, to depend upon his own judgment, he is in the greater danger 
when that reason is clouded. 

^Dudu, meanwhile, the solid-substantial dwarf, acted his traditional 
role that of go-between and crafty pander playing on the weakness 
of both sides, running back and forth between two who would sin, 
winking and blinking, hinting and pointing, setting himself to one or 
other, with his mouth on one side, his lips closed, and retailing all 
sorts of insidious and provocative gossip out of the corner He played 
his part without knowledge of his predecessors and successors in it, 
as though he were its first and only actor — for each of us must con- 
sider himself that in every part he plays, as though he had made it all 
up himself, yet with a sureness and digmty which comes to him, 
when he plays it, so to speak, in daylight for the first time, not from 
his supposed invention of the role, but on the contrary from the well- 
grounded consciousness that he is once more presenting something 
legitimate and traditional, and must perform it, however repellent, to 
the best of his ability according to the pattern. 

But for the present he did not take all the steps which belong to 
the role. I mean, he did not yet tread a path which always branches 
ofi^ from the one running between the two parties concerned and 
leads to a third — in other words, to Potiphar. To infect that sensitive 
gentleman with doubt, to trickle suspicion in his ear, on the subject 
of certain meetings — that would come, but as yet the tune seemed 
not to be ripe It did not please Dudu that despite all his industry in 
making the occasions, all the half-invented messages he gave out of 
the corner of his mouth, at both ends of the road, his mistress and 
the young steward as good as never met alone, but conversed almost 
always in the presence of attendants. And he did not like what they 
talked about, either, Joseph’s pedagogic enterprise was not to his 
taste, It annoyed him, although he saw through it and recognized its 
rationalized proneness to “all fours” quite as well as did his pure- 
minded little brother dwarf. All this exchange of practical informa- 
tion seemed to him to delay a desirable development of his project; 
he was concerned lest the plan meet with success and the thoughts 
of the mistress be elevated and purified and no longer to the point. 
Even to her good guardian of the wardrobe she would now talk 
about such matters as production and trade, the price of oil and wax, 
supplies and provisioning. It did not escape his sun-perception that 
she was simply using it all to speak of Joseph, who had taught it to 
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her. But it vexed him, he bent all his energies, directed all the insinua- 
tions at both ends of his route, to a single goal. The young steward, 
he would say, was often sad. He was privileged, indeed, to be with 
the mistress when his toil was done, or sometimes even m between, to 
bathe his soul in her beauty, and might speak with her, but only of 
dull domestic concerns, instead of more intimate and animating af- 
fairs. And at the other end the mistress had ordered Dudu to express 
to the young steward her regret, her bitterness, that he was so little 
aware of the favour he received in his audiences with her, and would 
always talk of household matters instead of coming round to himself 
and gratifying her curiosity about his person and former life, his 
wretched home, his mother, his virgin birth, his descent to the pit, his 
resurrection, and so on Such things were of course more interesting 
for a lady like Mut-em-enet than lectures on paper-making and in- 
stalling looms. If the steward wished to make progress with Mut, 
progress toward a goal higher and splendider than any he had yet 
reached in the house, he must embolden himself to deal with themes 
not quite so heavy. 

“Let that be my affair, the goal equally with the means,” Joseph 
answered crossly. “And you might speak straight out, instead of out 
of the corner of your mouth, I do not like it, also I could wish, hus- 
band of Djeset, tnat you yourself kept more to the point. Forget not 
that the understanding between us is a worldly one, not an affair of 
the heart. Continue to report to me what you hear in house and court- 
yard. I have not encouraged you to offer friendly advice.” 

“By the heads of my children^” Dudu swore. “According to my 
bond I have but told you what I gathered from the mistress’s bitter 
sighs because your discourse is so dry. Not Dudu but herself it is that 
counsels you to be a little more entertaining.” 

That was more than half a lie Actually, he had said to her that if 
she wanted to spy out the source of the young steward’s magic and 
bring him to a fall she must get closer to his person instead of letting 
him hide behind his office and his business. To which she had rephed 

“It does me good, and somewhat quietens my mind, to hear of his 
doings when I do not see him.” 

A revealing answer, even a touching one. For it betrays the envy of 
the loving woman for the fuller life of the man; the jealousy of the 
nature wholly occupied with feeling, against the content which plays 
so large a part in the life of the beloved and makes her aware of the 
painful idleness of her own. The effort made by the woman to share 
in the man’s life springs from this jealoujy, even when his interests 
are not of a practical but of an intellectual kind. 

It did the mistress good to let Joseph introduce her into the practi- 
cal side of life, on the ground that he yearned to have his youth in- 
structed by her wisdom. And how little it matters, indeed, what the 
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talk is about when it is his voice that embodies it, his lips which shape 
It, his gaze which accompames it, and his nearness which can inform 
the driest and coldest matter, as sun and water warm and moisten the 
earth' Every speech becomes a love-speech — but it could actually 
not be carried on as such, consisting as it would have to of the words 
“I” and “thou,” and with nothing else at all would come to an end out 
of sheer monotony. So that other things must mevitably come in Yet 
It IS clear from Em’s simple reply that she treasured even the subject- 
matter of their talk, that it nourished her soul through the vacant, 
hopeless, enervatmg days when Joseph was away on business up or 
down the river, and there could be no moment-meeting of the eyes 
at table nor could or might she feverishly await his visit in the house 
of women or elsewhere. Then she fed on the thmgs he had told her, 
exalted them in her heart, and got much good from her knowledge of 
his errand, in this or that city and its villages, at this market or that 
fair, for thus at least her woman’s misery of utter feeling might be 
lightened by knowing the content of his masculine days She could 
not help boasting her knowledge, before the chattermg women in her 
house, before her maids, and before Dudu when he waited on her. 

“The young steward,” she would say, “has gone down the river to 
Nekheb, to the feast of the goddess Nekhbet, with two barges full of 
doum and balanite fruit, figs and onions, garlic, melons, cucumbers 
from Aggur, and castor-oil seeds He will trade them, under the pin- 
ions of the goddess, for wood and leather for sandals, which Petepre 
needs m the workshops. The steward by consultation with me chose 
a moment for the shipment when vegetables fetch a high price and 
wood and leather are relatively cheap.” 

Her voice rang and vibrated as she spoke; Dudu put his hand to his 
ear to hearken and bethought himself whether the moment would 
not soon come when he should take his hidden way to Petepre to 
rouse his suspicions. 

How much else we might tell of this year when out of pride and 
shame Mut was still hiding her love from Joseph, and even from the 
outer world was still thmkmg that she iud it" Her own struggle 
against her feelings, the struggle with herself, carried on for a while 
with such violence, was over, and for better or worse the feelmgs 
had won. Now she only fought to conceal her state before men and 
before the beloved himself, for in her soul she gave herself more ut- 
terly to this new marvel, with the more rapture, one might say with 
the more simphcity, in that she had been before so ignorant of it, had 
remained so long the elegant saint and cool worldly moon-nun be- 
fore she had awakened to fSeling With the deeper revulsion she now 
looked back upon those times unblest by passion; she could not find 
herself again in their aridity, she shrank from a return to them with 
all the stre ng th of her awakened fraaminity. The intoxicating en- 
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hancement which fullness of love can bring to a life like hers is well 
known — though indescribable. But gratitude for that blessing of de- 
sire and torture seeks an object, and finds it only in him from whom it 
all proceeds or seems to proceed. Is it any wonder, then, that fulfil- 
ment in him, increased by gratitude, becomes adoration^ We have 
seen that there were brief, uncertain moments in which Joseph 
seemed half, or even more than half a god. But were those momen- 
tary promptings to be called idolatry^ For so much positive rapture, 
so much finality lies m the word, as the logic of love understands it’ 
That is a logic strange and audacious enough He who has done this, 
so It runs, to my life, he who has given to the once dead this burning 
and freezing, this jubilation and these tears — he must be a god, noth- 
ing else is possible Actually he has done nothing, and everything 
proceeds from the possessed one herself. But she will not believe it, 
with prayers of gratitude she creates out of her own rapture the oth- 
er's godhead paradise of feeling’ Thou hast made rich my life — 
It burgeons’” That was a prayer, a fragment of one of Mut-em-enet’s 
prayers of gratitude addressed to Joseph, as she knelt at the end of 
her couch, when no one saw her, stammering and weeping But why, 
with her life so rich and burgeoning, why was she more than once on 
the point of sending her Nubian slave for the asp that she might put 
It to her bosom^ Yes, why had she once even given the order and had 
the viper already at hand, in a little reed basket, and had only at the 
last moment desisted from her purpose’^ Well, because she was con- 
vinced that she had at their last meeting spoiled everything and not 
only looked ugly but had by her look and her trembling betrayed to 
her lover her love — the love of an ugly old woman — after which 
there was nothing left but to die, so punishing herself and him, and 
by her death revealing to him the secret for whose betrayal she had 
sentenced herself. 

Oh, muddled, fantastic logic of love’ So familiar, it is hardly worth 
telling, so old, that it was already old in the time of Potiphar’s wife, 
and seems new only to those who, like her, are in the throes of what 
they believe to be a unique experience She whispered “Oh, hearken, 
music’ ... A ghost of sound breathes blissful on my ear’” That is 
familiar too it is the aural delusion of the ecstatic, which visits the 
love-intoxicated as well as the god-intoxicated and indicates that the 
two states are related and mingled, the one having much of the di- 
vine, the other of the human. Familiar too, so that we need not go 
into detail, are those fevered nights, taken up with a sequence of brief 
dreams in which the other is always present and turns coldly and sus- 
piciously away a succession of meeting^ with his image, wretched, 
crushing, yet tirelessly resumed by the slumbrous soul, between con- 
stant abrupt wakings; the sufferer starts up, wrestles for breath, makes 
light: “O God. O God, how can it be^ How can such torments ex- 
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ist^” But does she fly from him, the author of such nights^ By no 
means When morning releases her from agony she sits exhausted on 
the edge of her bed and sends a whisper thence to where he is “I 
thank thee, my joy, my star, my salvation^” 

The well- wishing friend can but shake his head at such a reaction 
to such frightful anguish He feels confused, even made a fool of, by 
his pity for her. But when the author and giver of the anguish is 
thought of as not human but divine, then the reaction is possible and 
natural, the authorship is shared between the I and the you, so that 
though It seem bound up with the one, yet at the same time it is lo- 
calized in the other, consisting in the enlacement and union of an in- 
ward and an outward, an image and a soul — a marriage, that is, such 
as has before now had gods as issue, and can thus, without absurdity, 
be spoken of as divine in its manifestations. A being whom we bless 
for the tortures he inflicts must be a god, not a man, else we should 
curse him A certain logicality cannot be demed A being upon whom 
depends all the joy and sorrow of our days — for that is love — be- 
longs in the ranks of the divine, nothing could be clearer, for this de- 
pendence IS the very essence of an awareness of God But has any- 
body ever yet cursed his god^ It has been tried, perhaps. But then the 
curse turned into something else — what it sounded like we have 
heard 

All this for the consolation of the well-wishing friend, if not per- 
haps altogether to his satisfaction But had our Eni not a peculiar 
justification for making a god out of her beloved^ Surely, for thus 
she got rid of the humiliation otherwise inseparable from her weak- 
ness for a foreign slave, with which she had struggled so long. A god 
from above, taking on a slave’s shape, only apparent by his undis- 
guisable beauty and his shoulders’ golden bronze she evoked this 
idea out of her thought-world, and most happily, for it was the ex- 
planation and excuse for her state But the hope that her dream might 
be fulfilled, that dream of healing when he had opened her eyes and 
stanched her blood — that hope was nourished by another and more 
remote vision which likewise she discovered in her own mind. It was 
the vision of a mortal overshadowed by a god It may well be that in 
her groping back to so fantastic a conception lay some of the anguish 
she felt when her husband made his revelations^ about Joseph’s con- 
secrated state, and the meaning of the garland tliat he wore. 

THE SECOND YEAR 

With the coming of the Second year something gave way in Mut- 
em-enet’s soul, so that she began to let Joseph see her love. She could 
no longer help it, she loved him too much At the same time, and in 
consequence, she began to confide her state to certain persons in her 
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entourage — not quite to Dudu, for indeed she well knew that his 
sun-brightened wits had found it out long before, besides, despite 
the change in her, it would have gone against her pride to admit it 
to him. They abode by their old understanding, that she was seeking 
to discover the source of the magic practised by the foreign slave, in 
order to “bring him to a fall ” This was the established phrase, be- 
coming less equivocal from day to day But there were two women 
whom she suddenly made her confidantes, she who had never had 
confidantes before, so that they were not a little exalted by the hon- 
our She confided in each separately the concubine Mekh-en-Wes- 
eht, a lively little person, arrayed in transparent garments, with flow- 
ing hair, and an old rubber-eater, Tabubu by name, slave of the 
toilette-table and the rouge-pots— grey of hair, black of skin, with 
sagging breasts like leather wineskins To these two Em opened her 
heart in whispers, after her behaviour had been such that they be- 
gan to wheedle her for its cause. She so sighed, that is, and smiled, 
and sat plunged in such obvious day-dreaming that the two women, 
one beside the basin in the court, the other at the toilette-table, im- 
plored her to tell them the reason For a while she still twisted and 
turned, but then as though overtaken by a seizure she confessed her 
state to them, murmuring in their ears with drunken tongue, while 
they shuddered too 

Though they may have guessed before, by putting this and that 
together, they now held up their hands, or covered their faces, kissed 
her hands and feet, and cooed over her solemnly and tenderly — al- 
most as though she had told them she was with child. In such wise 
did these women receive the great news, so important to their sex, 
that Mut, the mistress, found herself in love. They became very busy 
with consolation and congratulations, stroking the afflicted one as 
though her body had become the vessel of some precious and perilous 
thing; displaying in all sorts of ways their fearful delight with the 
turn of affairs, the great transformation, the opening of a time of 
feminine mysteries and joys, sweet deceptions, and the enhancement 
of the daily round by intrigue Black Tabubu, who knew all sorts of 
Negro magic and how to conjure up forbidden gods, was all for prac- 
tising her arts to subject the youth and bring him to her mistress’s 
feet a blissful prey. But the daughter of Mi-Sakhme, the prince of 
the nome, rejected the idea with disgust — for the present, displaying 
a higher stage of civilization than the woman from Kush, and also 
the decency of her own feelings, however suspect they really were. 
On the other hand, Mekh, the concubine, thought not of magic, con- 
sidering such practices beside the mark. Sufely the matter, aside from 
the danger of it, was simple enough. 

“Blissful one,” said she, “why sigh> Is not the handsome youth the 
bought slave of this house, although set over it, and your property 
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from the very first^ If you would have him, what have you else to 
do but beckon^ He cannot but consider it the greatest honour to put 
his head and feet to yours for your rejoicing^” 

“For the sake of the Hidden One^” whispered Mut, hiding her 
face “Speak not so openly, for you know not what you say, and it 
rives my heart’” 

She could not chide the simple soul, for she knew, with a certain 
envy, that the concubine was pure and free from love and love’s 
guilty desires and so might speak with good conscience of putting 
heads and feet together, however it anguished her mistress to hear 
her. Mut went on 

“One can see you were never in such a state, my child. Never have 
you been hurried and harried, but might spend your time munching 
and prattling with your sisters in Petepre’s house of women. Else you 
could not say that I have but to lift my eyebrow, you would know 
that in my love the state of mistress and slave is cancelled out, even 
if not reversed. Rather I hang upon his gloriously pencilled brows, to 
see if they are smooth and pleasant, and not bent with amazement and 
reproof upon my quaking form. Lo, you are no better than the base 
Tabubu, who would have me practise black magic with her, that the 
youth might fall victim in the flesh, and in all innocence. For shame, 
you Ignorant ones, who with your advice thrust a sword into my 
heart and turn it round! For you speak as though he were but body, 
and not soul and spirit to boot And over these my beckoning would 
have no power, no more than magic, for both can only command the 
body and bring me only that — a hving corpse. Were he ever mine, 
obedient to the beckoning of my brow, then by my love he hath his 
freedom, his full freedom, foolish Mekh, and I give up my sover- 
eignty with joy and wear his yoke, enslaved in bliss and torment to 
his living soul. This is the truth; and I suffer endlessly that it is not 
daylight truth, but that he must by day be ever the slave and under 
my orders. For when he calls me sovereign of his head and heart, his 
hands and feet, I cannot tell whether he speaks in the phrases of a 
slave or perhaps as a living soul. I hope the latter but am ever fearful. 
Heed what I say’ If his mouth were all, then might I listen m my 
need to what you say of beckomngs and magic, for the mouth is of 
the body. But there is the lovely night of his eyes, speaking freedom 
and the soul — ah, how I specially fear that freedom, for that it may 
be freedom from the longing which thralls me, the lost one, m its 
sullen bondage, perhaps he laughs at me, perhaps not just at me but 
at my longing, so that I aiji shamed and ruined, for my admiration of 
his freedom but heightens my longing and weaves my bonds the 
tighter. Can you understand that, my Mekh> And more: I must fear 
the anger of his eyes, and his rejection of me, because my feeling for 
him is a betrayal of Petepre the courtier, his master and mine, to 
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whom he is loyal, m whom he labours to keep self-esteem erect. 
While I would tempt him to shame the master, upon my heart' All 
this I read in his threatening eyes, from which you can see that it has 
to do with more than his mouth and that he is more than body For 
a man who was only body would not be involved in entanglements 
which condition him as well as our relation to him and make it diffi- 
cult by weighing it down with all sorts of considerations and conse- 
quences, turmng it into a question of rules and honour and moral 
precepts and cutting the wings of our desire so that it limps along 
the ground' How much, Mekh, by night and day, have I pondered 
on these things' For a body is free and single, has no reference, and 
for love’s purpose we need be only bodies, swinging free in space and 
embracing each other without care or consequence, mouth on mouth, 
with closed eyes That would be bliss — and yet bliss which I reject. 
For can I wish that the beloved should be a detached body, a corpse, 
not a person^" That I cannot, for I love not alone his mouth, I love 
his eyes, them most of all, and thus your counsels are repellent to me, 
yours and Tabubu’s, and I reject them with impatience.” 

“I cannot understand,” said Mekh, the concubine, “your tangled 
imaginings I thought, since you love him, the only matter was to 
put your heads and feet together for your enjoyment.” 

As though simply this were not after all the final goal of her long- 
ings— the longings of Mut-em-enet, the lovely Mutemone' The 
thought that her feet, so restless in Joseph’s presence, might rest nes- 
tled close to his — the thought enraptured her and shook her to her 
very depths. When Mekh-en-Wesent gave it words, without having 
spent a tithe of thought upon it, compared to Mut, she encouraged 
the inward yielding, of which her disclosures to her women had been 
a sign, and she began to betray to the young steward her fallen state, 
in word and deed. 

The deeds were significant, if also childlike in kind and even touch- 
ing: small attentions from the mistress to the servant, who found it 
not easy to put the right face upon their true meaning For instance, 
one day — and often afterwards — she received him in Asiatic dress, 
a rich garment, the stuff for which she had bought in the city of the 
living, at the shop of a bearded Syrian, her slave the dressmaker Heti 
had made it up. It had much more colour than Egyptian wear, in 
fashion like two pieces of embroidered woollen stuff, one blue and 
one red, wound together and bordered with coloured braid. It was 
extravagant and exotic. The shoulders were covered by the lappets 
proper to the style, and on top of the embrpidered and gaily coloured 
head-band, called sanip in its native land, Eni had thrown the indis- 
pensable head-cloth, reaching below her hips. Thus clad, she looked 
at Joseph, her eyes widened both by the apphcation of galena and 
by an expectation half-mischievous, half-concerned. 
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“How strange, yet how splendid you look, my lady’ ” said he, be- 
traying his understanding by an embarrassed smile. 

“Strange^” she asked, smiling too — but her smile, though tender, 
was forced and confused. “Familiar, I should rather think Do I not 
appear as a daughter of your own land in this garb, which for a 
change I put on todays Ir indeed it be my garb you have in mind^” 

“Familiar,” he said, his eyes cast down, “is the garment indeed and 
the fashion of it, yet a little strange on you.” 

“Do you not find that it suits me so that I wear it to advantage^” 
she tremulously challenged him. 

He answered guardedly “The stuff is not woven nor the garment 
fashioned, were it even of sackcloth, that would not serve your 
beauty, my sovereign.” 

“Then it is all the same to you what I wear,” she retorted, “and 
the trouble is lost that I have taken with this costume’ For I arrayed 
myself in it in honour of your visit and as a response to your own 
custom. For you, a youth from the Retenu, wear Egyptian garb with 
us, doing honour to our customs I thought not to be behind you on 
mine own part, but to meet you in the dress that your mother wore. 
Thus as in the feast have we exchanged garments, in such an ex- 
change there has been ever something restal, when the men wear the 
garb of the women and the women the men’s and distinctions fall 
away,” 

“To which,” he responded, “I am bound to add that there is naught 
familiar to me in such a custom. For it savours rather of hght-headed- 
ness and a falling away from godly sobriety, and my father would 
not be glad to see it.” 

“Then have I erred indeed,” said she. “Have you aught to tell me 
of the housed” 

She was profoundly hurt, that he seemed not to understand 
(though understanding but too well) that she had offered up to him 
her feelings, in that she, the child of Amun, bride of the mighty one 
and partisan of his power, honoured the stranger in her dress, be- 
cause the stranger was her beloved The offering had been sweet to 
her, it was bliss to divest herself of her opinions for his sake, so now 
she was most unhappy, because he had accepted it so lifelessly. An- 
other time she succeeded better — though the symbolic gesture she 
made was even more self-abnegatory. 

In the retreat she liked best, her apartments in the house of women, 
was a small hall facing the desert. One nught give it that name, for 
the wide-open door with its wooden jambs had its view cut by two 
columns with simple square capitals under the eaves, standing flat on 
the threshold, without bases The room gave on a court with low 
flat-roofed white buildings on its right Here were the quarters of 
the concubines, and adjoining them a higher building, like a pylon, 
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With columns. A clay wall, shoulder-high, ran diagonally behind it, 
so that one could see nothing beyond save the sky. The little salon 
was simple and elegant, the ceiling not very high The shadows of 
the columns lay black on the floor, the walls and ceiling were a plain 
lemon-colour with a simple band of decoration in pale tints. There 
was little in the room save a graceful couch in the background, with 
cushions on it and skins on the floor in front Here Mut-em-enet of- 
ten awaited Joseph 

He would appear in the court, raising the palms of his hands to- 
ward the room and the woman on the couch; tucked under his arm 
were his rolls and accounts. She would sign to him to enter and speak 
before her But one day he saw at once that there was a change in the 
room, saw it by her air of mingled pleasure and embarrassment, as 
when she had worn the Syrian dress But he behaved as though he 
noticed nothing, greeted her with suitable salutations, and began at 
once to speak of household matters Then she said 

‘Took round you, Osarsiph^ What do you see that is new^” 

She might well call it new. It was almost incredible. At the back of 
the room, on a little altar with an embroidered cloth, stood an open 
shrine with a gilt statuette of Atum-Re’ 

The Lord of the Horizon was unmistakable; he looked like his 
written symbol, sitting with his knees drawn up on a little square 
pedestal, the falcon’s head on his shoulders, even the oval sun-disk on 
top, with the inflated head and the ringed tail of the uraeus at front 
and back On a tripod beside the altar were mcense-pans on stand- 
ards, with gear for making fire and little pellets of incense in a 
dish 

Astonishing, almost impossible it was — likewise very touching, a 
childishly direct expression of the longing of her heart for utterance. 
The lady Mut, of the house of women of him rich in bulls, sweet 
singer and sacred dancer before the ram-browed god of the king- 
dom, friend of his statesmanly chief shiny-head; partisan of his con- 
servative sun-sense — she had erected in her own inner sanctum a 
shrine to the lord of the wide horizon, on whom Pharaoh’s thinkers 
tried their thoughts, complaisant and friendly brother to foreign and 
Asiatic sun-lords — to Re-Horakhte-Aton from On in the apex of the 
Delta. Thus she gave expression to her love, in this language she took 
refuge, the speech of space and time, which was common to them 
both, the Egyptian woman and the Hebrew servant How could he 
have failed to understand her^ He had long since understood, and 
one must honour his emotions at this moment what he felt was joy, 
mingled with alarm and concern. His heaS drooped. 

“I see your devotion, mistress,” he said very low “It somewhat 
alarms me. For what if Beknechons, the great priest, were to visit 
you and see what I see>” 
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I fear not Beknechons,” she answered, her voice thrilling with tri- 
umph “Pharaoh is greater ” 

“May he live long and prosper^” he murmured mechanically “But 
you, he added, still lower, “you belong to the lord of Ipet-Isowet.” 

‘Pharaoh is the son of his body/’ she responded so quickly that it 
was plain she was prepared. “I too may serve the god whom he loves, 
whom he has commanded his wise men to study Where could there 
be an older, a greater in all the lands^ He is bke Amun, and Amun is 
like him. Amun has named himself with his name, and said ‘Who 
serves me, serves Re ’ So then I too serve Amun when I serve him.” 

“As you say,” he answered softly. 

“We will bum incense to him,” she said, “before we take up the 
household affairs ” 

And she took him by the hand and led him before the image, to 
the tripod with the implements of the offering. 

“Put in frankincense,” she commanded (she said ^^seiiter neter^ 
which is Egyptian for “divine odour”), “and light it, if you will be 
so kind’” But he hesitated 

“It is not good, my lady,” he said, “that I should burn incense be- 
fore an image. It is forbidden among my people ” 

She looked at him, silently, with such unconcealed pain that he 
shrank afresh. Her look said “You will not with me burn incense to 
him who permits that I love you^” 

He thought of On in the Delta, the mild doctrine of its teachers, 
and the head priest, whose smile had said that whoso sacrificed to 
Horakhte did so at the same time to his own god in the meaning of 
the triangle And he answered to her look: 

“Gladly will I be your mimstrant, lay the fire and light it and assist 
your sacrifice.” 

And he put some of the pellets of terebinth in the pan, struck fire 
and kindled it, and gave her the stick that she might incense And 
while she caused the smoke of the fragrance to rise before Atum’s 
nose, he hfted his hands and served the tolerant god — with reserve, 
and trusting that what he did might be overlooked. But Em’s breast 
swelled at the symbolic act, throughout the whole of the dry con- 
versation that followed. 

In such ways did she confess her longmg. But the poor soul could 
not much longer refrain from words. For her craving to tell the be- 
loved that which she had struggled so long for her life to conceal 
grew finally overpowering. And being constantly encouraged by 
Dudu and incited to lead jhe conversation away from the impersonal 
toward more intimate matters, that she might slip up upon his secret 
and “bring him to a fall,” she tore with hot hands at the pretended 
fabric of their converse — his fig-leaf, as it were — to uncover the 
naked truth of the thou and I. She could not know what frightful as- 
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sociations were bound up in Joseph’s mind with the idea of uncov- 
ering Canaanitish associations warning against the forbidden thing, 
against every kind of drunken shamelessness, going back to the be- 
ginning and the place where nakedness and knowledge had sharply 
confronted each other, with the resulting distinction between good 
and evil. Such a distinction was foreign to Mut’s traditions, with all 
her sense of honour and her sense of shame she was quite without un- 
derstanding of sin, there was no word for it in her vocabulary Least 
of all could she connect any such idea with nakedness; or know the 
shuddering Baal-horror, impersonal to him and transmitted in his 
blood, which nakedness of speech inspired in the youth As often as 
he would draw the garment of objectivity over their talk, so often 
would she draw it away and make him speak not of household econ- 
omy but of himself, of his life and earlier life, she asked him about 
his mother, whom he had already mentioned, learned of her pro- 
verbial loveliness, whence it was but a step to his own inheritance of 
charm and good favour, and she no longer refrained from speaking 
of It, at first with smiling words, but going on to praise it with more 
and more passion and fervour 

‘‘Seldom,” said she — she was leaning back in her great armchair, 
which stood at the tail end of a lion’s skin, while the beast’s jaws 
yawned at Joseph’s feet, and her own lay under stern control, crossed 
on a footstool — “Seldom,” she said, in answer to a remark of his, 
“does one hear of a person, and have her described, while at the same 
time her very image stands before one. It is strange, very strange, to 
see directed upon me while you tell me of them the very eyes of that 
lovely mother-sheep, and the friendly night of them, whose tears of 
impatience were kissed away by that man of the west, your father. 
For not idly did you say how like you were to the departed, so that 
she lived in you after her death and your father loved you both to- 
gether, mother and son. You look at me with her eyes, Osarsiph, and 
describe them as passing lovely. But for long I knew not whence you 
had them, those eyes which win the hearts of men for you as you go 
up and down the river and the land. They were, up to now, if I may 
so express myself, an isolated phenomenon. But it is welcome and 
agreeable, not to say consoling, to become familiar with the origin 
and history of a manifestation which speaks to our souls.” 

We must not be surprised at the painful nature of such talk. Being 
in love is a sickness, though a healthy one, so to speak, like pregnancy 
and childbirth — yet like them not without danger. The woman’s 
senses were benumbed, true, she expressed herself like an Egyptian 
woman of culture, even with literary skill, and in her way reason- 
ably; but her power to distinguish between what is possible and what 
not was greatly lessened and befogged. What made things worse — 
or, in a sense, excused them — was that as the mistress she was unused 
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to self-restraint and in the habit of expressing herself as she chose, 
confident that it was not natural to her to offend against aristocratic 
good taste And in the days before her sickness she was right in her 
self-confidence. But now she neglected to allow for the change in 
her circumstances, and spoke with her usual freedom, with the result 
that she said many things most awkward to listen to There is no 
doubt that Joseph found them awkward and offensive, not only on 
her account, but even on his own He saw his careful pedagogic plan, 
symbolized by the rolls and accounts under his arm, suffering ship- 
wreck, but even that was less annoying than the lofty lack of self- 
control in which she peristed in their changed relations — saying, for 
instance, things to him about his eyes which are only said by a lover 
to his mistress. The feminine form of the word “master” retains the 
masculine element even in its changed application a mistress, physi- 
cally speaking, is a master in female form, but figuratively it is a 
woman with the character of a man, thus the conception of a mis- 
tress can never lack a certain ambivalence, though the male element 
predominates On the other hand, beauty is a passive, feminine qual- 
ity, in that It awakens longing and calls out active masculine motives 
of admiration, desire, and courtship in the breast of him who sees 
her, so that she too is able to respond and show that double nature, 
though presided over by the female element Now Joseph, of course, 
was very much at home in this double realm He understood it, in 
the sense that a maiden and a youth united in the person of Ishtar, 
and that in him who exchanged the veil with her, Tammuz, the shep- 
herd lad, the brother, son, and husband, the same manifestation re- 
peated Itself, so that actually all together there were four of them. 
These memories to be sure were very distant and strange, but Joseph 
received the same instruction from his own sphere. Israel, the spir- 
itual name of his father, in its extended meaning signified also a vir- 
gin, betrothed to the Lord his God, as bride and bridegroom, a man 
and a woman. And He Himself, the solitary, the jealous One^ Was 
He not at once Father and Mother of the world, with two faces, one 
a man’s, turned toward the daylight, and the other a woman’s, look- 
ing into the darkness^^ Yes, was not this two-sidedness of the nature 
of God the first factor, by which the double nature of Israel’s rela- 
tion to Him, and especially that of Joseph’s personal relation, so 
strongly bridelike and feminine, were first defined^ 

All that was very right and true. But it will not have escaped the 
attentive reader that certain changes had taken place in Joseph’s con- 
sciousness which made it unpleasant to him to be the object of desire 
and courtship on the part of a mistress who paid him compliments as 
a man does a maiden. It did not suit him, and the growing masculin- 
ity which was the consequence not only of his twenty-five years but 
also of his official position and his success m bringing under his con- 
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trol and supervision a considerable area of the economic life of Egypt, 
easily explains why he found it unpleasant. But though the explana- 
tion IS easy, it is perhaps not quite sufficient, and there were other 
grounds for his discomfort. This increasing manliness of the boy Jo- 
seph was i^epresented in his own mind by a certain image the awak- 
ening of the dead Osins by the female vulture which hovered over 
him and received from him the god Horns Do we need to point out 
the correspondence between this picture and the actual circumstances 
— the fact, for instance, that Mut, when she danced before Amun as 
his bride, wore the vulture head-dress^ There can be no doubt she 
herself, the smitten one, was the cause of Joseph’s increased mascu- 
linity, which began to claim the rights of desire and courtship for 
Itself and found it unfitting to be the recipient of masterful com- 
pliments 

So now Joseph only looked at her in silence with his belauded eyes 
and then turned to the roll in his hands, making bold to ask if they 
might not now, after the personal digression, get back to business. 
Mut, however, encouraged in her wilfulness by Dudu’s hints, affected 
not to hear, but continued to yield to her craving to make her love 
known. I am speaking here not of the single scene but of many, very 
like It, occurring during the second year Without self-restraint, act- 
ing like one possessed, she gave vent to raptures not only about his 
eyes but about his stature, his voice, his hair, always taking his mother 
as the point of departure and marvelling at the law of inheritance 
which permitted advantages that in one generation took on feminine 
shape, to descend to the next in masculine shape and quality What 
should he do^ Let us remember that he was kindly and very sweet to 
her, that he spoke with affection, we can even find him deliberately 
taking refuge in the defects of that which she admired, hoping to 
cool her ardour 

“Let be, my lady,” he would say. “Pray speak not so These ap- 
pearances, to which you have vouchsafed your regard — what of 
them^ They are vanity and vexation of spirit, as one does well to re- 
mind oneself — and anyone who tends to smile upon them. For wt 
know but in our weakness would forget of what poor stuff it is, if 
indeed it may be said to be at all, so pathetically perishable is it’ Re- 
member that in a little this hair must fall out, and these teeth too, that 
now are white. The eyes are but a jelly of water and blood, they will 
dissolve, as indeed the whole outward show must shrivel and melt 
away to vileness and nothing, Lo, now, it seems to me proper not to 
keep these reasonable considerations to myself, but to put them at 
your service in case you might find thenJ useful.” 

But she did not believe m them; her condition made them quite 
unavailable as educational propaganda Not that she could have been 
angry with him for his penitential exhortation; she was far too glad 
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that they were not talking about Moorish com or suchlike painful 
proprieties, but moved in a region where she felt her femimne com- 
petence and her feet need not be seized with a desire to flee. 

‘‘How wonderfully you speak, Osarsiph^” she replied, her lips ca- 
ressing his name “Yet your words are false and cruel ~ false because 
cruel; for even if true and indisputable to the reason, they are not in 
the least so for the heart and spirit, to which they are naught but 
sounding brass. For that substance is perishable is no ground for us to 
feel less admiration for form, but rather more, smce \vc mingle in our 
feelings an element of pathos quite lacking to those which we have 
for the durable beauty of bronze or stone. Our regard for living love- 
liness IS far more lively than it is for the images from Ptah’s work- 
shop, however beautiful and lasting they may be. And how shall you 
teach the heart that the stuff of life is of baser quality than its endur- 
ing copies^ The heart refuses the knowledge, could never learn it. 
For permanence is dead and only dead things endure. Ptah’s busy 
workmen may set sparks in the eyes of their images, they mav seem 
to look at one, but they see not, you only see them, they cannot re- 
spond, as does a you who is likewise an I and of the same nature with 
yourself. But we are moved by the beauty of our kind Who could 
possibly be tempted to lay his hand upon the brow of an image, or 
to kiss Its mouth^^ See then how much more living is our feelmg for 
the living form, no matter how perishable^ Perishable^ Why speak to 
me of the perishable, Osarsiph, warning me in its name^ Do we then 
carry the mummy round the banqueting-hall to put an end to the 
feast because all must perish^ Nay, on the contrary; for on its brow 
IS written: ‘Celebrate the joyful day^’ ” 

A good, even a capital answer — in its way, the way, that is, of 
that madness which makes to serve its ends the wisdom of its saner 
days. Joseph only sighed and said no more He had done what 
he could, and dwelt no further upon the abominations of which 
all flesh, under the surface, consisted. For he realized that it was 
of the nature of the madness to ignore all that, the “heart and 
spirit” would simply not hear of it. He had other tasks than con- 
vincing this woman that life was either illusion as images were, or the 
beauty of the perishable children of men, and that truth, wherein life 
and beauty are a solid and imperishable unity, he belongs to a differ- 
ent order of things, upon which one would do well to direct one’s 
thoughts. For instance, he had great trouble m warding off the pres- 
ents which Em nowadays wanted to shower upon him. She did so 
out of a primitive impulse, always present in those who love; rooted 
in a sense of dependence upon the being whom they have made a 
god, and the need of bringing him offerings, of adorning, glorifying, 
and bribing him But still more- for the gift serves also the purpose 
of attaching and pre-empting the recipient, of staking him out, as it 
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were, and marking him with a prior claim If you wear my gift, you 
are mine. The most preferred gift is the ring, who gives it knows 
very well what he wants, and who receives it must be aware of its 
meaning, for every ring is the visible link of an invisible chain Thus 
Em, ostensibly in gratitude for his services in initiating her into the 
household affairs, gave him — with a self-conscious air — a very costly 
ring, with a carved scarab, likewise, in the course of time, other valu- 
able ornaments, such as gold bracelets and collars set with precious 
stones She even gave him feast-day garments of great elegance. Or, 
rather, she wanted to give him all these things and kept pressing them 
upon him, in artless words. But after he had respectfully received 
one or two, he refused the rest, at first gently and pleadingly, then 
more and more brusquely. And it was these gifts which showed him 
his situation, so that he recognized it for what it was 
For instance one day, when he rejected the present of a feast-day 
garment, saying curtly ‘‘My garment and my shirt content me,” he 
had clearly recognized what was involved, and unconsciously re- 
plied in the words of Gilgamesh when Ishtar made assault on his 
beauty and said “Come then, Gilgamesh, thou shalt mate with me 
and give me thy fruit’” and promised many splendid presents in re- 
turn for his compliance Such a recognition can have its soothing as 
well as Its disturbing side. A man says to himself- “There it is again’” 
— with a sense of the solid ground, the shelter afforded by the myth, 
the reality, or even better, the truth, of what is happening — all of 
which reassures him But at the same time he is startled to find himself 
playing a part in the feast and representing such and such a myth as 
is then being made present — he feels as though he were in a dream. 
“Yes, yes,” thought Joseph, as he looked at poor Mut. “Verily thou 
art the abandoned daughter of Anu, though thou knowest it not. I 
might chide thee for it, reproaching thee with thy many lovers, 
whom thou smotest with thy love and turned them into a bat, a 
brightly coloured bird, a savage dog, so that his own shepherds 
hunted him, the chief shepherd of the flocks, and the dogs tore his 
skin. ‘To me also would it happen’ — as my part makes me say. Why 
did Gilgamesh say that, insulting thee, so thou didst run to Anu in 
thy rage and made him send the fire-breathing bull of heaven to chas- 
tise the disobedient^ I know why now, for in him I see myself, as 
through myself I understand him. He spoke in displeasure of thy 
masterful homage, and turned maid before thee, girding himself with 
chastity against thy wooing and thy presents, O Ishtar in the beard!” 

r 

OF Joseph’s chastity 

Thus Joseph, the reader of tablets, assimilated his thoughts to those 
of him who went before him m the pattern. And in that he did so he 
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gives me the cue for an explanation which is at the same time a sum- 
ming up, and which I am convinced is here due to the fine spirit of 
scientific inquiry The cue is “chastity ” The theme has for thou- 
sands of years been associated with the figure of Joseph, it supplies 
the classical epithet inseparable from his name. “The chaste Joseph,” 
we say, or even, giving it a general and symbolic application, we say 
“a chaste Joseph ” That is the pretty, prudish phrase in which his 
memory lives in an age separated from his own by so many abysses 
of time, and I shall not feel that I have made a true and reliable re- 
construction of his story unless, at the appropriate time, I gather to- 
gether the scattered threads, the tangled and varicoloured strands of 
that much-talked-of chastity and make them as comprehensible as 
possible to the reader who out of natural sympathy for Mut-em- 
enet’s anguish may incline to be angry at Joseph’s resistance. 

It goes without saying that there can be no chastity where there is 
no capacity — honorary captains and mutilated sun-chamberlains, for 
instance, are not chaste We set out with the premise that Joseph was 
a whole and virile man Indeed, we know that in later years he mar- 
ried, under the protection of royalty, and had as issue two sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, who will come into the story later on. So 
that his chastity was not permanent throughout his life, but only for 
the term of his youth, with which the conception was apparently 
bound up It is plain that he kept his virginity (the word may perhaps 
be applied to young men as well as to maidens) only so long as he 
associated with its surrender the idea of prohibition, temptation, and 
fall. Later, when, so to speak, it was of no importance, he gave it up 
without a thought. So the classical epithet fits him only for a certain 
period of his life. 

We must not make the mistake of thinking that his youthful chas- 
tity was that of some simple country bumpkin, whose awkwardness 
is at fault though his temper may be as ardent as you like. Jacob’s 
darling was no blunderer in affairs of the heart — such an idea is in- 
consistent with the picture we first saw of him, saw, indeed, with the 
father’s anxious eyes the seventeen-year-old youth by the well, co- 
quetting with the moon and matching her beauty with his own. His 
famous chastity was so far from being due to inexperience that it 
was closer to the opposite resting rather upon a feeling that the mu- 
tual relations between him and all the world were permeated with 
the spirit of love, he was in love with everything, with a love deserv- 
ing of the adjective universal, because it did not stop at the earthly 
but was present as a pervasive atmosphere, as an inference, a subtle 
significance and unconscious background to every relation in life, 
even the holiest and most awe-inspirmg. From this feeling his chas- 
tity proceeded. 

Earlier in my narrative I have discussed the phenomenon of the 
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lively jealousy of God, as displayed in the unequivocally violent per- 
secutions with which the one-time demon of the desert, even m a 
much further advanced stage of his relation with the spirit of man, 
visited the objects of idolatry or unbridled excess of feeling It was 
this which poor Rachel had experienced. And I said then that Joseph, 
her son, would better understand this attitude of God and be more 
pliable in coming to terms with it than Jacob, his over-emotional be- 
getter Joseph’s chastity, then, was above all an expression of this 
understanding and compliant spirit. He knew, of course, that his suf- 
ferings and death — with whatever large designs they might be con- 
nected — were a punishment for Jacob’s pride, which had imitated, 
in a way not to be borne, the deity’s majestic exercise of the power 
of selection They were a manifestation of jealousy, directed against 
the poor old man. In this sense Joseph’s misfortunes had to do only 
with the father, and were the continuation of Rachel’s, since Jacob, 
in simply transferring his affection to her son, had never ceased to 
love her too much. But jealousy can have a twofold reference One 
may be jealous of an object because another person, whose whole 
love one claims, loves it too, or one may strive for the object out of 
love for Itself which cannot brook a rival There is a third possibility: 
the combination of both these other two to make up the complete 
conception Joseph was not fundamentally wrong when he assumed 
the third case In his view, he had been ravished and snatched away, 
not only and not even chiefly for the chastisement of Jacob — or 
rather for this chastisement, indeed, but on the ground that he him- 
self was the object of an overwhelming exercise of the power of se- 
lection, of a majestic covetousness and jealous pre-emption. Jacob’s 
own settled paternalism had not yet arrived at the height of such 
complicated craftiness, he could not understand, though his anxiety 
might make him sometimes suspect it. I know that our modem sense 
too may be confused and offended by ideas like these, by such an 
emphasis on the relations between creator and creature, as foreign to 
us as would be Jacob’s settled paternalism Yet they have their place 
in time and evolution, there is no doubt, psychologically speaking, 
that more than one pregnant dialogue, handed down by tradition, 
taking place in a cloud between the Unseeable (whatever name He 
bore) and His disciple and favourite, was characterized by an abnor- 
mal capriciousness Thus Joseph’s view of things is at bottom justi- 
fiable; Its probability rests upon his own personal worth, which I 
would not wish to dispute. 

“Yea, I keep myself clean.” Little Bepjamin had once heard the 
words from the lips of his admired brother, in the grove of Adonis. 
He was speaking of keeping his face clean of a beard and thus en- 
hancing the peculiar beauty of his seventeen years, but also of his 
relation to the outer world, which had been, and still remained, ab- 
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stemious, though as remote as possible from awkward inexperience. 
His restraint was nothing less than caution, an inspired shrewdness, 
a religious circumspection, and the experience of frightful violation, 
the tearing of wreath and robe, must have strengthened it mightily. 
We must suppose that it was associated with a certain haughtiness of 
spirit which did away with the bleakness of renunciation There can 
be no^ talk here of painful mortification of the flesh, m whose hag- 
gard image our modern world almost inevitably clothes the idea of 
chastity. Yet even the modern world might have to concede the pos- 
sible existence of another kind a blithe, even supercilious chastity. 
Joseph decided for this, first by virtue of his clear and bold mentality; 
but his choice was made easier, where for others it would have en- 
tailed cruel hardship, because of the pleasure he took in the pious 
conceit of his brideship with God Mut the mistress, in talk with the 
concubine Mekh-en-Weseht, had let fall a complaint about the mock- 
ery she read in the young steward’s eyes. It was, she thought, a jeer- 
ing at the cruel bondage of desire, so shameful to him who feels it. 
The observation was a shrewd one; for certainly of the three animals 
which according to Joseph kept guard in the orchard of the little 
fowler — shame, guilt, and mocking laughter — the last was the most 
his familiar Yet not in the sense that he suffered from it, in the mean- 
ing of the legend It was he himself who indulged m the mocking 
laughter, and nothing else could be seen in his eyes when the wan- 
ton women peered after him from the house-tops Such an attitude 
toward the sphere of sexual infatuation does doubtless exist, it is pro- 
duced by the consciousness of a higher Dond, to which one is chosen. 
Some may see in it an arrogant contempt of human claims and find 
that It is culpable to look at passion in a comic light. To these iet me 
say that we are approaching a time in our tale when Joseph laughed 
no more, and the second catastrophe m his life, his second descent to 
the grave, was brought on him by just that power to which in his 
youthful pride he had thought to deny tribute. 

Here, then, was the first reason why Joseph denied himself to the 
desire of Potiphar’s wife he was betrothed to God, he practised a 
shrewd foresight, he took account of the peculiar pain which faith- 
lessness inflicts on the sohtary. And his second reason was closely al- 
lied to his first, being its mirror, being actually its earthly and social 
form it was loyalty to the letter of the pact made with the departed 
Mont-kaw* loyalty to his difficult master, the highest in his sphere 

This juggling with ideas of the absolutely Highest compared with 
nim only relatively and locally so, as it went on in the head of the 
descendant of Abraham, must strike a modem sense as absurd and 
even glaring For all that, we must realize and accept it if we wish to 
understand how it looked inside that mind, so early and yet so mod- 
ern, which thought its thoughts with as much inevitability, compo- 
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sure, and reasonableness as we do ours Joseph’s fantasy actually did 
no less than see, in the obese aristocratic person of Mut’s honorary 
husband the courtier of the sun, and in his melancholy egotism, the 
earthly counterpart and fleshly reproduction of the wifeless and child- 
less, lonely and jealous God of his fathers, with whom he was bent 
on keeping loving human faith. He made a fantasy-parallel, which 
yet was not without some trace of speculation on the practical side. 
Add to that the solemn vow he had made to Mont-kaw on his death- 
bed, to sustain the master’s sensitive dignity to the best of his pow- 
ers and protect it from harm — and we shall better understand that 
the now scarcely concealed desires of poor Mut must have seemed to 
him like a devouring temptation to experience the knowledge of 
good and evil and to repeat the folly of Adam That was the second 
reason. 

For the third, it is enough to say that his aroused masculinity ob- 
jected to being degraded into the feminine and passive by the wooing 
of a mistress who behaved like a man, he would be the arrow, not 
the goal of desire That is understandable — And the fourth follows 
quite naturally, for it also had to do with pride, but spiritual pride. 

Joseph shuddered when he thought of that which Mut, the Egyp- 
tian woman, embodied to him. A proud tradition of racial purity 
warned him not to mingle his blood with hers She was the ancient- 
ness of this land into which he had been sold, the enduringness, the 
unchanging, unpromising desolation which stared out into a future 
savage and dead and void of expectation, yet seemed as though it 
would raise its paw to snatch to its bosom the reasoning child of the 
promise as he stood before it, that he might name it his name, of 
whatever sex it was. For the hopelessly old was at the same time lewd, 
lustful of young blood — young not alone in years but, and especially, 
also in Its promise for the future. This election of his Joseph had in 
his heart never forgotten, since he came a slave, a nobody and noth- 
ing, into this land. With all his native worldly adaptability, by means 
of which he had ingratiated himself among the children of the land 
of mud and thought to go far amongst them, he had kept detached, 
he had clung to his inward reserve, well knowing that in the last 
analysis he might not make himself common, for they were taboo, 
distinctly feeling in his heart of whose spirit he was child and of 
what father son. 

His father^ There was the fifth reason if indeed it was not the 
first and strongest. He knew not, the poor, beaten old man, who had 
painfully grown used to thinking of his child as safe in death, he 
knew not where it lived and moved, arrayed already in a new and 
strange bodily garment Were he to learn, he would fall down and 
collapse with grief When Joseph, in his mind, dwelt on the third of 
his three imaginings the snatching away, the elevation, the follow- 
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ing after, he never concealed from himself that much resistance 
would need to be overcome in Jacob, knowing the stately old man’s 
pathetic prejudice against Mizraim, his patemal-childish horror of 
Hagar’s land, the monkey-land of Egypt. The good soul’s etymology 
was wrong, he derived the name of Kemt, which signified the black 
earth, from Ham, the shameless one and shamer of his father, and 
cherished immoderate ideas about the abominable folly of the chil- 
dren of the land in matters of morality and discipline, Joseph had 
always suspected them of one-sidedness, and learned to smile at them 
as mythical since his coming to the land For the luxury here was not 
worse than the luxury of other lands, and whence would the pant- 
ing, tax-paying, drudging little peasants and systematically flogged 
water-carriers whom Joseph had known now for nine years have got 
the lustiness to behave like sodomites^ In short, the old man had all 
sorts of quaint notions about the conduct of the people of Egypt — 
as though they lived in a way that must have infected all the children 
of God with wantonness. 

But Joseph was the last person to have concealed from himself the 
grain of truth in Jacob’s moral condemnation of the land where the 
inhabitants worshipped animals and the dead Some good downright 
epithets echoed in his brain at this time, which the anxious old man 
had uttered about people who set up their beds with the neighbours’ 
whenever they pleased and exchanged their wives, of women who 
would go to market and see a youth who took their fancy, when 
they would lie down with him without more ado, without a notion 
of sin. Joseph knew the sphere whence the father drew these ideas* 
it was the sphere of Canaan and the abominable fluctuations of its 
worship, against all reason, the sphere of the Moloch-madness, of 
singing and dancing, abandonment and aulasaukaula, when they went 
whoring after the images of fertility in an abandonment of ritual 
copulation Joseph, son of Jacob, would not go whoring after the 
gods of Baal, this was the fifth of the seven reasons why he practised 
reserve And the sixth reason lies to hand, though in passing, our 
sympathy with poor Mut should make us cast an eye on the perver- 
sity of her fate, m that precisely he upon whom her late-roused fan- 
cies dwelt saw her in the light of his father’s mythical misunderstand- 
ings and heard m the cry of her heart’s longing so niuch shameless 
temptation — which was as good as not there at all Eni s yearning for 
Joseph had little to do with the follies of Baal and aulasaukaula, it 
was a deeper and more honourable wound from his youth and beauty, 
a fervid desire, as decent qjid as indecent as any other and no more 
lewd than it is the nature of love to be If later it degenerated, and 
destroyed her reason, the fault lay with her anguish over the seven- 
fold amour of resistance which it encountered A cruel fate would 
have It that her love was weighed not by what she was but by what 
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she meant for Joseph m other words, and sixthly, the “bond with 

Shed.” 

Here again we must take care to be clear in our minds. This was 
a situation in which Joseph desired to act with good sense and con- 
sideration, to lose nothing himself nor do anyone harm And in it his 
mentality must lead him to associate his Canaanitish hostility to the 
stammering and staggering folly of Baal with another conception, 
fundamentally Egyptian, which was the greatest difficulty of all I 
mean the reverence for death and the dead, which was nothing else 
than the Egyptian form of whoring after Baal It was Mut’s misfor- 
tune that It was just this she represented to Joseph. We cannot en- 
visage too clearly the importance of the ancient warning, the pri- 
meval No in Joseph’s blood, which spoke out against any bond with 
the lower world or its inhabitants, against that combined idea of 
death and dissoluteness To sin against its command, to err in this 
inscrutably fundamental matter, was for him literally to lose all. His 
thoughts, and the serious obstacles they created for him, may easily 
seem fantastic to our modern reason, but it is for precisely them that 
I seek to win understanding from initiate and allied minds, however 
separated by time from his sphere And yet it was reason itself, speak- 
ing with his father’s voice, that set itself against the temptations of 
shameless unreason Not in the least that Joseph would have been 
without understanding for unreason, the anxious old man at home 
had known that But must one not understand sin in order to be able 
to sin> It takes understanding to sin, yes, at bottom, all spirit is noth- 
ing else than understanding of sin. 

The God of Joseph’s fathers was a God of the spirit — at least that 
was the goal of His evolution, for the sake of which He had made a 
bond with men Never since He united with theirs His will to salva- 
tion had He anything to do with death and the nether world or with 
any madness rooted in the dark bottom of fruitfulness. In man He 
had become aware that such things were an abomination unto Him, 
and in his turn man too had become aware of it in Him. Joseph, when 
he said his good-nights to the dying Mont-kaw, had of course dealt 
soothingly with his death-anguish and told him how it would be 
with him in the hereafter, saying consolingly that they would be to- 
gether for ever and always because they belonged together in their 
sagas But that was a friendly concession to human distress, a benevo- 
lent open-mindedness which for the moment looked aside from what 
he knew to be fixed from the strict and stern renunciation of any 
view of the hereafter, which had been the ?vay the fathers — and their 
self-sanctifying God — took to make by such a ruling a clear divorce 
between themselves and the corpse-gods of their neighbours in their 
temple graves and their death-rigidity. For only by comparison does 
man distinguish and learn what he is in order to become what he 
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should be. Thus the famous chastity of Joseph, a future husband and 
father, was no theoretic and self-flagellatmg denial of the sphere of 
love and procreation, which would have been inconsistent with the 
promise to Abraham that his seed should be numerous as the desert 
sand, rather it was the inherited dictate of his blood to uphold the 
godly claims of reason in this field and to avoid all horned folly and 
aulasaukaula, which in his mind formed an inseparable logical and 
metaphysical unity with the service of the dead It was iMut’s misfor- 
tune that he saw m her wooing a temptation from this complex of 
death and unchastity, the temptation of Sheol, to yield to which 
would have meant laying himself bare to annihilation. 

Here we have the seventh and last reason — the last also in the sense 
that It comprehended all the others For all together what they came 
to was just this fear the fear of laying himself bare. That was what he 
heard when Mut had tried to divest their conversation of the fig-leaf 
of objectivity, but we must consider it here m the sober light of its 
manifold sense-reference and the vast scope of its consequences 

How strangely it can fare with the meaning of a word when it 
breaks up into its elements in the mind, as a ray of light from a cloud 
IS broken up into the colours of the rainbow^ Let even one of these 
refractions make unhappy contact with an evil association and be- 
come a curse, and it loses its good repute in all, it becomes an abomi- 
nation in every one of its senses, so that it can be and is condemned 
to be used solely to characterize abominations. If red, let us say, is a 
bad colour, the colour of the desert, the colour of the polar star, then 
It is all over with the blithe innocence of the whole white ray of 
heaven. The idea of bareness and baring did not originally lack mno- 
cence and blitheness, it had no red about it and no curse. But since 
the accursed affair of Noah in his tent, with Ham and Kenaan, his 
wicked son, it got, so to speak, a permanent split, became red and 
evil in this refraction, and blushed through and through. There was 
nothing else to do after that but to use it to describe abominations It 
even happened that every abomination, or almost all, cried out for 
this name and recognized itself in it In the attitude of the anxious Ja- 
cob by the well — almost mne years before — when he sternly re- 
buked his son for the nakedness with which he responded to the 
loveliness of the moon, in that attitude lay a regrettable blackening 
of an idea in itself as bright as the sight of a naked boy by a well. 
Baring, in the simple and literal physical sense, was in the beginning 
quite unsuspect, it was as neutral as the light of heaven. It only began 
to blush when it acqmred 9 transferred sigmficance, as Baal folly and 
the shameful blood-sm of looking upon the nakedness of a father. 
But now the redness had reflected back upon the innocent original 
meaning and cast such a glow upon it that it became a name for every 
sort of deadly sin, those actually committed and those only realized 
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m look and wish So that finally everything forbidden, thought of as 
accursed, in the realm of sensual lust and fleshly intercourse — and 
especially, by association with the shame of Noah, the invasion of 
the son into the rights of the father — was thought of as “baring.” 
And even that was not all, for a new and peculiar association and 
comparison grew up, and the error of Reuben, the offence done by 
the son to the father’s bed, began to stand for the whole conception 
— until every meeting of glances, every wish, every act, became al- 
most equivalent, in quality and even name, to a shaming of the father. 

These, then, whether we like it or not, were the pictures in Jo- 
seph’s mind To do that to which the sphinx of this dead land in- 
cited him seemed to him a shaming of his father — and was it not, in 
truth, when we remember what wickedness the land of mud meant 
to the old man at home, and with what outraged alarm he would have 
learned that his child, instead of being safely garnered up in death, 
was living in such sore temptation^ In those anxious brown eyes with 
the soft tear-glands beneath — Joseph could feel them resting upon 
him — he would be committing that sinful “baring” of himself, for- 
getting himself as grossly as Reuben had done, what time he had 
shown himself unstable as water and been deprived of the blessing. 
Since then the blessing had hovered over Joseph’s head, should he, 
too, be unstable and fling it away by sporting with this dubious cat- 
goddess as Reuben once had sported with Bilhah^ Who can wonder 
that his inward answer to the question was “Not for the world’” 
Who, I repeat, can be surprised, considering all the associations and 
identifications bound up in Joseph’s mind with the idea of his father, 
and the thought of offending him^ Can even the liveliest mind, or 
the person most receptive to the tender passion, find anything strange 
in a chastity which consisted in a resolution counselled by the purest 
religious prudence, namely, that he would avoid the grossest error 
he could commit and the one most injurious to his future prospects^ 

These, then, were the seven reasons why Joseph desired not to re- 
spond to the call of his mistress’s blood — not for anything in the 
world. I have set them down in the order of their number and weight, 
and regard them with a certain sense of reassurance — which, how- 
ever, considering the hour at which we have arrived, is by no means 
in place, since Joseph is still enduring temptation, and as the story 
tells Itself, there was as yet no certainty whether he would come out 
of It a whole man or not. He did come well out of it, that is, he es- 
caped with a black eye, as we know. But why did he venture so far> 
Why did he disregard the whispered warping of his pure-hearted lit- 
tle friend, who already saw the pit yawning, and make friends instead 
with the phallic-minded manikin who played Lothario and mum- 
bled out of the corner of his mouth^ In a word, why did he not avoid 
the mistress mstead of letting things reach the pass they did for him 
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and for her^ Yes, that was coquetting with the world, it was sym- 
pathy with the forbidden thing, it was also a falling away from the 
death-name he had chosen and from the state of salvation in which he 
had stood And it had a savour of arrogant self-assurance, of a notion 
that he could venture into danger and retreat whenever he liked To 
look at It on its good side, it was a willingness to take a dare, an am- 
bition to face the worst and run the risk, to push matters to the utter- 
most in order to carry off a greater triumph — to be a virtuoso of vir- 
tue and thus more precious to the father than a more restricted and an 
easier trial would have shown him Perhaps, even, it was a secret 
knowledge of his own course and the line it took, the suspicion that 
Its next lesser round was to complete itself and bring him to the pit, 
which was inevitable if all that was to be fulfilled which was written 
in the plan. 
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Chapter VII 
THE PIT 

BILLETS-DOUX 

We see and we have said that Potiphar’s wife, in the third year of her 
passion, the tenth of Joseph’s sojourn in the chamberlain’s house, be- 
gan to tender her love to Joseph, and with growing vehemence At 
bottom there is no great difference between the revealing of the sec- 
ond year and the tendering of the third, the one was comprised m 
the other and the line between them was fluid But there was a line 
none the less, and to pass from attentions and longing looks, even 
though desire was implicit in them, to actual invitation cost the 
woman a self-conquest almost equal to the effort required to conquer 
her weakness and renounce her desire for her servant — almost, but 
probably not quite, since obviously she must have preferred this to 
the other. 

She did not do it; rather than overcome her love she overcame her 
pride and her shame — hard enough, but yet somewhat easier, a lit- 
tle, because she was not alone in this struggle as she would have been 
in the other, for Dudu, the begetting dwarf, helped her, going to and 
fro between her and the son of Jacob, playing with great dignity and 
m his own mind for the first time the role of attached patron, coun- 
sellor, and messenger, and fanning the flame on both sides with all 
the strength of his lungs. For Dudu at length understood that there 
were two fires, not only one, that Joseph’s pedagogic plan of salva- 
tion, by means of which he need not avoid the mistress but might 
stand before her nearly every day, was just an absurd and asinine 
pretext, since he — consciously or not — already found himself in the 
state of the god when his wrappings were rent. Dudu understood all 
this quite as well as did the quaking little mock-vizier, for in this 
sphere his perceptions were not only equal but superior to those of 
his small colleague. ^ 

“Steward,” said he, at Joseph’s end of the route, “you have so far 
known how to make your fortune — even envy, of which I am inca- 
pable, would concede that. You have trodden down those above you, 
despite your doubtless respectable but modest origins. You sleep in 
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the private room of trust, and the perquisites in which the Osins 
Mont-kaw once rejoiced, the com, beer, bread, geese, linen, and 
leather you are now the one whom they rejoice. You take them to 
market, since it is impossible you should consume them, you increase 
your wealth and seem to be a made man But what is made can be 
unmade and what is won can run away, as happens often in the world 
when a man knows not how to hold his good fortune nor how to se- 
cure It by unshakable foundations that it may endure for ever like a 
temple of the dead Indeed, it must happen again and again that onlv 
some one thing is lacking to crown such a man’s fortune and make 
his unshakable success, and he would need but to put forth his hand 
to grasp It. But from shyness or obstinacy, slackness or even conceit, 
the fool refrains, folds his hand m his garment, and wilfully does not 
put It out to grasp this final success, but neglects it, despises it, and 
whistles It down the wind And the consequence^ The sad conse- 
quence is that all his luck and his gains ebb away, his good fortune is 
level with the ground, and his place knows him no more, all because 
of that one refusal. For he lost credit with powers which had thought 
to accompany his success with their last and highest favour that it 
might last for ever, but being thus despised and insulted, rage like the 
sea, their eyes shoot fire, and their hearts rouse up a sand-storm like 
the mountains of the East, so that they not only turn their faces aw^ay 
from the man’s fortune, but set themselves against it m their wrath so 
that they entirely destroy it, which costs them no effort at all I doubt 
not that you see my concern as an honest man for your welfare — in- 
deed, not for yours alone but also and equally for that of the person 
to whom my words, I hope unmistakably, refer Yet they are the 
same* her good fortune is yours and yours hers, this conjunction is 
long since a happy truth, and it only remains to give it blissful real- 
ity For when I think and ruminate in my soul what voluptuous de- 
light this union must prepare for you, I, the strong man, reel and am 
giddy I speak not of fleshly bliss — in the first place out of modesty, 
and m the second because it goes without saying that it will be very 
great, considering the silken skin of the person m question and the 
wonder of her build I refer to the delight of the soul, through w^hich 
the fleshly must be heightened beyond any measure, and will consist 
in the thought that you, of certainly respectable but yet quite modest 
origins and a foreigner, are holding in your arms the loveliest and 
most noble lady m the two lands, and that you have evoked her pro- 
foundest sighs, as it were m token that you, a youth of the desert and 
of misery, have subdued Egypt, which sighs beneath your weight. 
And wherewith do you repay this mutual bliss, of which one ever 
spurs the other up to fresh heights^ You pay it not, but are paid for 
It, paid by the unshatterable perpetuation of your fortune, m that 
you will have risen to be the true lord and master over this house. 
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For who possesses the mistress/’ said Dudu, “is in truth the master ” 
He raised his stumps of arms as though before Potiphar, and symboli- 
cally kissed the ground before Joseph’s feet. 

The latter had listened, though with disgust, to the pander’s very 
common and offensive words But he had listened, so that the arro- 
gance with which he replied was not wholly becoming 

“I should, dwarf, be better pleased if you spoke not so much of 
your own motion nor developed so many of your marvellous ideas, 
for they are little to the purpose, but instead would confine yourself 
to your office as messenger and informer If you have something to 
tell me from a higher source, then do so If not, then begone’” 

“I should,” answered Dudu, “put myself in error to be gone before 
I discharged my office. For I have something to deliver and hand 
over It will perhaps be permitted to the messenger and announcer 
from so high a source that he somewhat adorns and enlarges upon 
the message ” 

“What IS it^” asked Joseph 

And the gnome handed something up to him, a note on papyrus, 
a long, narrow slip, on which Mut, the mistress, had written some 
words 

For at the other end of the route the mischief -monger had said 

“Let your loyal servant, my lady (by which I mean myself), speak 
to your very soul in saying that the pace of time in which things 
move forward is a vexation to me, for it is sluggish and stagnant. And 
that pinches my inwards with anger and grief for your sake, for that 
your beauty might suffer under it Not that I have seen it suffer — 
thanks to the gods, it flourishes in plenteous bloom and has such abun- 
dance that It might lose much and still radiantly excel the common 
human measure Thus far all is well. But your honour suffers if your 
beauty does not, and therewith mine too, under the state of things 
and in your relation with the youth who is set over the house, who 
calls himself Osarsiph, but whom I would call Nefernefru, for cer- 
tainly he is the most beautiful of the beautiful — does the name please 
you^ I have contrived it for your use — or not actually contrived, 
rather overheard and picked up to put at your service, for so is he 
often named in the house as upon the land- and the water-ways and 
in the city, yes, the women on the house-tops choose to call him so, 
against whose behaviour unfortunately one could not take any seri- 
ous measures. But let me go on with my considered words. For it 
gnaws your devoted servant in his very liver, for the sake of your 
honour, that you approach so slowly your goal in the matter of this 
Nefernefru — your known purpose being^ that you may come upon 
the sources of his power and bring him to a fall as he names to you 
his name I have indeed contrived and brought about that mistress 
and man no longer approach each other with scribes and attendants, 
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but converse without restraint or burdensome formality, just four 
eyes and two mouths, and in some appointed place That improves 
the prospect that in some most sweet and secret hour he will at last 
name you his name and you will swoon with the bliss of your tri- 
umph over him, the wicked one, and all those whom his mouth and 
eyes have beguiled For you will seal his mouth in such wise that his 
beguiling speech will fail him and his all-enchanting eye grow dim 
in the bliss of surrender But the trouble is that the youth defends 
himself against trying a fall with you, which in my eyes is rank sedi- 
tion and a sort of shameless shamefacedness, as Dudu does not hesi- 
tate to call It For what is it^ You would assault him and bring him 
to his fall, you, child of Amun, the flower of the southern house of 
women, and he, the Shabirite Amu, the foreign slave and son of the 
depths, he forsooth resists, he will not what you will, he hides himself 
behind accounts and affairs of the household That is not to be borne, 
It is rebellion and presumption on the part of the gods of Asia, who 
owe tribute to Amun, the Lord in his Chapel Thus the affront to the 
house, which earlier consisted in the growth and advancement of this 
slave, has now become the open insurrection of the gods of Asia, who 
will not pay their due tribute to Amun, which is the downfall of this 
youth to your power, who are a child of Amun. To this must it 
come I have given timely warning. But neither, great lady, can a just 
mind quite absolve you or wash you white of guilt in this abomina- 
tion, that the affair does not go forward For you do not press it, in 
maiden delicacy you allow the youth to play his game with Amun, 
the king of the gods, by feints and shifts putting him off from moon 
to moon. That is frightful. But it is your maidenliness that is respon- 
sible, by lacking in boldness and in ripe experience; you will pardon 
your true servant his words, for else whence shall you acquire that 
which you lack^ For now it must be that without scruple or cere- 
mony you must summon the slippery one and challenge him to his 
fall, so that he cannot escape. If your modesty forbids you to achieve 
this by word of mouth, then there is the wntten way and the billet- 
doux, which he must understand when he reads, whether he will or 
no, for It should run in some such wise as* ‘Will you overcome me 
today at a game^ Shall we try conclusions alone together^’ For so 
can ripeness and audacity clothe itself in a maidenly garment of 
speech, yet make itself understood. Let me prepare the writing in- 
struments and write as I dictate, that I may bring him to it and make 
a conclusion of the business to the honour of Amun^ ” 

Thus Dudu at this end, the sun-potent dwarf. And Eni, dazed and 
femininely submissive to his authority and knowledge of the field, 
did write to his direction that which Joseph now read. He could not 
conceal the redness of Atum that flew to his cheeks, though it an- 
gered him so that he ungently drove away the messenger without 
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any ado. Yet despite anxious whisperings from another quarter, bid- 
ding him not obey the artful challenge, he did obey it, playing a 
game with the mistress m the columned hall beneath the mage of 
Re-Horakhte Once he “drove her into the water” and once let her 
drive him, so that defeat and victory were even and the result of the 
meeting was nothing at all — to the great disappointment of Dudu, 
at this new hitch in affairs 

So then he took the next and last step, and presently he could say 
to Joseph, out of the corner of his mouth 

“I have something to deliver, from a certain source ” 

“What IS it>” Joseph asked. 

Then the dwarf handed up to him a narrow slip, of which one may 
say that it did indeed give a desperate push to the plot, for it con- 
tained, quite baldly and unmistakably, the word which I called a 
word of mistaking — on the ground that it was not the word of a 
strumpet but of a woman overwhelmed True, it was couched in the 
roundabout way which the written word permits and in especial the 
Egyptian, m which it was of course set down The delicate concise- 
ness of the picture-writing, which with the vowels left to the imag- 
ination, with the everywhere interspersed symbols suggesting the 
category of the consonantally crisply invoked sounds, always has 
something of the magic rebus, of flowery half-concealment and witty 
anagram, so that m fact it seems made for the confection of billets- 
doux, and the simplest statement receives an allusive and ingenious 
cast The decisive part of Mut-em-enet’s communication, what we 
should call the point of it, consisted of three word-symbols, with 
others equally pretty preceding them, and following them the quickly 
sketched symbol of a lion-headed couch with a mummy lying on it. 
The rebus looked like this: 

and It meant “lying” or “sleeping.” For the two words are the same 
m the language of Kemt, and the whole line on the papyrus slip, 
signed with the symbol of a vulture, said quite plainly and unmis- 
takably “Come, let us sleep together for an hour.” 

What a document' Precious as gold, highly moving and self- 
respecting if also most evil, distressing, and dangerous in its nature. 
We have here, in its original form, in the original version and the 
phrasing of the Egyptian language, the words in which the wife of 
Potiphar according to tradition couched ber imploring offer to Jo- 
seph — for first in this written form she addressed it to him, empow- 
ered by Dudu, the begetting dwarf, who prompted her out of the 
comer of his mouth. But if the sight of it moves even us, then how 
must Joseph have felt when he had deciphered it' Pale and starded, 
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he crumpled the paper in his hand and chased Dudu awav with the 
handle of his fly-brush But he had now received the message, the 
sweet suggestion, the longing and promising call of his loving mis- 
tress, and if he could not m honour be greatly surprised at it, yet it 
shook him mightily and made such havoc in his blood that we might 
fear for the strength of the seven reasons, if we did not, while still 
involved in the present feast-hour of our story, already know how 
It came out But Joseph, to whom it happened when it played itself 
for the first time, actually lived in that hour, was unable to see beyond 
It, and could by no means be certain of the outcome It was all in 
suspense, at the point whither we are arrived, and at the moment 
when It was actually decided, it was to be touch and go whether the 
seven reasons would hold or would be dissipated into air and Joseph 
yield to sin It might just as well have gone wrong as to have gone, 
as it did, right by the thickness of a hair. Certainly Joseph knew him- 
self resolved not to commit the great error, not to wreck his good 
faith with God. But the wise little dwarf had been right when he had 
seen m Joseph’s pleasure in his freedom of choice between good and 
evil something very like pleasure in evil itself, not only in the free- 
dom to choose It Certainly an unconfessed inclination to evil, inter- 
preted only as a pleasure in the glorious freedom of choice, includes 
the other inclination* namely, to pull the wool over one’s own eyes 
and cloud one’s understanding to the point of seeing the good m it. 
God had such wonderful intentions with regard to Joseph — did He 
really mean to grudge him the proud and honeyed satisfaction which 
offered itself, which perhaps He Himself was offering^ Might not 
this satisfaction be the destined means of the elevation in the hope of 
which the “snatched-away” one lived and which had so far pros- 
pered in the house that now the mistress had cast her eyes upon him 
to covet him, naming to him her sweet name, longing to name the 
name of all Egypt, and thereby to make him, so to speak, the lord of 
all the worlds What youth to whom the beloved yields herself would 
not liken this to his elevation to the lordship of the worlds And was 
It not j'ust this, to make him lord of the world, that God designed 
for Joseph^ 

We see the temptations to which his clouded reason was exposed. 
Good and evil were in a fair way to be thoroughly confused in his 
mind. There were moments when he was tempted to interpret evil 
as good The symbol coming after “lie” on the slip of paper was cal- 
culated — thanks to the mummy on it — to open his eyes to the king- 
dom whence the temptation came, and to show him that to yield to it 
would be an unpardonable affront toward Him who was no mummy- 
god promismg endurance and nothing else, but rather a God of the 
future, yet even so Joseph had every ground to mistrust the strength 
of his seven reasons and the course which future feast-hours would 
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take, and to lend an ear to the whisperings of a certain little friend 
who implored him to go no more to the mistress, to receive no more 
billets-doux from the malicious go-between, and to fear the bull 
which even now was beginning to turn the smiling meadow into a 
field of ashes with his fiery breath True, for Joseph to avoid the mis- 
tress was more easily said than done, after all, she was the mistress 
and when she called he had to go. But how prone is man to keep open 
the door to evil choice, rejoicing in freedom and playing with fire — 
whether out of self-confidence that thinks it can take the bull by 
the horns, or out of light-headedness and secret desire, who can telP 

THE PAINFUL TONGUE 

(play and epilogue) 

There came that night in the third year, when Mut-em-met, Poti- 
phar’s wife, bit her tongue, because it so overpowermgly craved to 
say to her husband’s young steward that which she had already writ- 
ten to him in a rebus, while at the same time her pride and shame 
would have prevented her tongue from speaking and from offering 
to the slave her blood that he might stanch its flow The conflict lay 
in her role as mistiess On the one hand it was frightful to her so to 
speak and to offer him her flesh and blood in exchange for his own; 
while on the other it was her fitting part to behave as the male and, so 
to speak, as the bearded active principle in love. Thus it was she bit 
her tongue by night, above and below, so that it was nearly bitten 
through, and next day she lisped from the wound, like a little child. 

For some days after the sending of the letter she would not see 
Joseph, but denied him her countenance because she could not look 
into his, after challenging him in writing to try a fall. But just this 
renunciation of his presence it was that made her ripe to utter with 
her own lips what she had said in magic writing. The longing for his 
presence took the form of the longing to utter the words which it 
was forbidden to him, the slave of love, to speak. For if she were ever 
to learn whether he spoke from his soul, there was nothing left but 
for her, the mistress, to speak and to offer him her flesh and blood in 
the fervent hope that she responded to his own desire and took the 
words from his lips. Her role as mistress condemned her to shame- 
lessness, for which she had already punished herself at night, by bit- 
ing her tongue; so that now she might take leave to say what she must 
say, as well as she could after the punishment, lisping like a child — 
which was also a refuge, since it gave an ajr of helplessness and inno- 
cence to the shamelessness and turned into pathos what would else 
have been gross. 

She had summoned Joseph through Dudu to a business session and a 
game afterwards, and she received him in the hall with the image of 
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Atum, about an hour after the meal, when Joseph would have fin- 
ished reading to Potiphar. She came to him from her bedchamber; 
and as she approached he made the obseivation, for the first time, or 
for the first time consciously, that she was greatly changed I also 
have until this hour refrained from notice of the change which had 
taken place since the beginmng of her passion — and also as a result 
of It. 

It was a peculiar change, in characterizing and describing which I 
run the risk of being either offensive or misunderstood To Joseph, 
when he at last perceived it, it afforded much food for wonderment 
and profound reflection. For life lies deep, not only in the spirit but 
in the flesh. It was not that Mut had aged in this time, her love would 
have prevented that. Had she grown more beautiful^ Yes, and no — 
but on the whole no. Even decidedly no, if by beauty we mean the 
utterly admirable and satisfyingly complete, a splendid image, some- 
thing glorious to enfold in one’s arms, yet afterwards claiming no 
place in our thoughts because it appeals to our most clarified sense, 
the eye, and not the mouth or the hand — in so far as it appeals to 
anything at all For however richly sensuous, beauty has about it 
something abstract and spiritual, it asserts its independence and the 
priority of the idea before the manifestation, it is not the product and 
tool of sex, but rather sex is its stuff and instrument Feminine beauty 

— that may be beauty embodied in the feminine, the feminine as 
beauty’s means of expression. But if the relation between spirit and 
matter is reversed, so that one speaks of beautiful femininity rather 
than of feminine beauty, because the feminine has become the prem- 
ise and primary idea, and the beauty its attribute instead of the re- 
verse — what then^ What if sex, I would ask, deals with beauty as its 
material, embodying itself in it, so that beauty serves and is func- 
tional as a means of expressing the feminine^ It is clear that the result 
is a quite different kind of beauty from that which I spoke of above 

— a suspect, an uncanny kind, which may even approach the ugly 
and wield for evil the power over the emotions which it is the gift 
of beauty to wield, by virtue, that is, of sex, which has usurped 
beauty’s place and takes its name Then it is no longer a spiritual 
beauty revealed in the feminine, but a beauty in which the femi- 
nine reveals itself, an eruption of sex, the beauty of a witch 

The word I have used, startling as it is, is indispensable to a de- 
scription of the change which had taken place during the year in 
Mut’s physical being It was a change pathetic and disturbing at 
once, evil and apparent, a witchlike metamorphosis We must not 
imagine a hag, we must re'ject such an idea — though perhaps a faint 
suggestion of something like it might enter in A witch is certainly 
not of necessity haglike. And yet in the most charming witch one 
might descry a trace— it does belong to the picture in our minds. 
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Alut’s new body was that of a witch, infonned by love and sex, and 
thus remotely haghke, though the only manifestation was a combined 
development of leanness and voluptuosity A proper example of a 
hag was for instance black Tabubu, who presided over the mysteries 
of the make-up and had breasts like wineskins Mut’s own breasts, 
once so tender and maidenly, had, thanks to her suffering, developed 
in voluptuous splendour, standing out like great fruits of love and 
suggesting the haghke only by comparison with the thinness, the 
emaciation of the fragile shoulder-blades The shoulders themselves 
looked too narrow, fragile, even childishly touching, and the arms 
had lost much of their roundness, they were wellmgh thin On the 
other hand die thighs had developed, one might almost say, illicitly, 
by comparison with the upper extremities, they were large and vig- 
orous, and gave the impression that they gripped a broomstick be- 
tween them, over which the creature bent, with shrunken back and 
swelling breasts, and rode to the mountains. The fancy not only lay 
to hand, it fairly urged itself upon the observer. And the face helped 
It out, with Its frame of black curls — that saddle-nosed, shadowi- 
cheeked face, so long the theatre of a conflict to which only now 
the right name can be given, since onlv now did it arrive at its cli- 
max the quite witchlike contradiction between the stern, the threat- 
ening and sinister expression of the eyes and the sinuous audacity of 
the deep-cornered mouth. This distressing contrast, now at its height, 
lent the face a morbid, mask-like tension, intensified, probably, by 
the burning smart of the bitten tongue But among the reasons why 
she had bitten it was probably this that she knew she would be 
obliged to lisp like an innocent child and that the childlikeness of her 
lisping would perhaps disguise and palliate the witch-aspect of her 
new body, of which she was but too well aware 

We may guess the distress which the cause of all these changes felt 
at the sight of them Now for the first time he began to realize how 
lightly he had behaved in paying no heed to the prayers of his pure- 
minded little friend and, instead of avoiding the mistress, let it come 
to this, that his swan maiden was transformed witch. The folly of his 
pedagogic scheme struck him, for the first time he had a glimmer of 
the fact that his behaviour m the affair of his second life was not less 
culpable than his conduct toward the brethren This insight, which 
was to ripen from a misgiving to a conviction, explains much that 
happened later. 

At first his bad conscience and his distressful unease over the trans- 
formation of his mistress into a hag for lov^ hid itself behind the spe- 
cial reverence, yes, veneration, of his tone and manner. Wisely or un- 
wisely he proceeded as on all other occasions with his idiotic plan of 
pedagogic treatment, showed his rolls of accounts and spoke of the 
supplies and consumption of various commodities for the house of 
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women, the dismissing of certain servants, and the appointing of oth- 
ers Thus he did not at once notice the injury to her tongue, for she 
only listened to him nervously and said alrnost nothing But when 
they sat down to play their game, at the beautifully earthen board, 
she on her couch of ebony and ivory, he on an ox-legged tabouret, 
sorted the pieces shaped like couchant lions, and agreed upon the 
play, he could no longer fail, with mounting anxiety, to note that she 
lisped When he had listened a few times and confirmed his percep- 
tion he ventured to ask. 

‘‘What do I hear, my lady^ It seems you have some difSculty in 
your speech^” 

And he was forced to hear that the lady had “painth” in her 
tongue, she had hurt herthelf in the night and bitten her tongue, the 
thteward mutht pay no heed. 

So she spoke — I reproduce the childish accents in our tongue in- 
stead of hers, but with no great difference in the effect. Joseph, pro- 
foundly shocked, lifted his hands from the board and wished not to 
play until she had tended her wound and taken balsam in her mouth, 
which Khun-Anpu, the barber-surgeon, must straightway be sum- 
moned to prepare But she would not hear of it, she lightly re- 
proached him that he wished to avoid the game, which at the begin- 
ning stood unfavourably for him and it looked as though he would 
be pushed into the water. Therefore he would save himself by break- 
ing up the game and seeking for the apothecary. In short, she held 
him to his seat, lisping and babbling like a child, for involuntarily she 
suited her words to the helplessness of her tongue and spoke like a 
small girl, seeking to give her strained and suffering face an expres- 
sion of infantine charm, I will not try to imitate her as she went on 
talking about puthing hith piethes mto the water, for I would not 
seem to mock at her, who had death at her heart and was in act to 
throw away every vestige of pride and spiritual honour, in the over- 
powering urge to appease the honour of her flesh and see fulfilled the 
dream of healing which she had dreamed 

He too, who had awaked this urge in her, he too felt death at his 
heart — and only too justly. He did not dare to look up from the 
board, and he bit his lip, for his conscience spoke against him Yet he 
played carefully, it would be hard to say whether reason controlled 
him or he his reason. She too took her pieces, lifted and moved them, 
but so absently that she was soon in a corner with no way out, was 
hopelessly beaten without seeing it at all, but went on playing until 
she was recalled by the fact that he no longer moved, when she 
looked down with a nervous smile upon the confusion of her hopes. 
He in his delusion thought that by speaking sensibly and courteously 
he could mend the disordered situation and set it to rights, so he 
said discreetly “We must try again, now or some other time, for the 
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game went wrong, very likely because I made an awkward opening, 
and you see that we can get no further, you have checkmated me 
and I you, so that nobody has won or lost, for we have both done 
both.” 

He hesitated and his voice was toneless, he spoke on only because 
he had begun, for he could no longer hope to save the situation by 
speaking of it Even as he spoke, the worst had happened she had 
broken down, laying her head and face on his arm that rested on the 
edge of the board. Her hair, with its gold and silver powder, upset 
the couching lions, and her hot breath brushed his arm as she fever- 
ishly lisped and stammered Out of respect for her pain I refrain from 
reproducing the childish, sickly sounds, but their sense and nonsense 
ran somewhat like this 

“Yes, yes, we can go no further, the play is played out, there is 
only a downfall for us both, Osarsiph, my beautiful god from afar, 
my swan and bull, my highly and hotly and eternally beloved, so we 
may die together and go down into the darkness of blissful despair* 
Tell me, speak to me, and freely, since you cannot sec my face, be- 
cause It lies upon your arm, at last upon your arm and my lost lips 
touch your flesh and blood as I implore you tell me, not seeing my 
eyes, if you have had my letter that I wrote before I bit my tongue 
to prevent myself from saying what I wrote and what I even so must 
say, because I am the mistress and it lies with me to speak the word 
you may not speak and may not embolden yourself to utter though 
the reason has long since become no reason. But I know not whether 
you would gladly say it, which is the sum of my anguish, for if I 
knew that you would burn to say it if you could, then I would take 
the words from your lips and blissfully utter them as your mistress, 
even though bsping and stammering, with my face hidden on your 
arm Say if you had my letter from the dwarf, as I wrote, and did 
you read it^ Were you glad to see my hand, so that all your blood 
rose in a wave to beat on your soul’s shore^^ Do you love me, Osar- 
siph, my god in a slave’s form, my sublime falcon, as I have loved 
you, for so long, so long, in bliss and torment, and does your blood 
burn for mine as mine for yours, so that I had to write the letter, after 
long struggle, ensnared by the golden bronze of your shoulders and 
the love all bear you, but above all by the godlike glance, beneath 
which my body has changed and my breasts become like fruits of 
love^ Sleep --njotth me* Give me, give me your youth and splendour 
and I will give you bliss undreamed of, for I know what I speak* Let 
us put our heads and our feet together for our delight, that we may 
together die of our mutual bliss, for no longer can I bear it that we 
live together as two*” 

Thus the woman spoke, in her abandonment I have not imitated 
the actual sound of her plea and the lisping of her cloven tongue, for 
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every syllable cut her like a knife, yet she lisped it all in one breath 
against his arm — for women can bear great pain But so much must 
be clearly envisaged and settled* that the word of mistaking, the in- 
cisive phrase which has been handed down, did not issue from the 
sound lips of a grown person, but was thrust through and through 
by pain and spoken as a child speaks “Thleep — with me’” she said. 
For this was the purpose of the mangling of her tongue. 

And Joseph^ He sat and ran over his seven reasons in his mind, 
conning them forwards and back I would not assert that his blood 
did not rise in a wave to beat on the shore of his soul. But it met the 
wall of his seven reasons and they held firm. To his credit be it said, 
that he did not turn harshly against her or treat the witch with con- 
tempt because she tempted him to destroy himself with God, but was 
mild and gentle and sought in all honour to console her, despite the 
danger to himself which, as anyone can see, lay in such a course. For 
where, once begun, would the consolations end^ He did not even 
pull away his arm, regardless of the humid heat of her breath as she 
lisped and the touch of her lips, but left it where it w^as while she 
lisped herself out, and even a little longer, while he replied 

“What do you, my mistress, with your face hidden on my arm, and 
what are you saying in the fever of your wound^ Come to yourself, 

I implore you, for you forget yourself and me’ For consider: your 
room is open, and we might be seen, by a dwarf or by some ordinary 
man, who would spy where you have your head — forgive me, for if 
you permit I must now take my arm away and see if outside — ” 

He did as he said. She, too, lifted herself, but with violence, from 
the place where his arm no longer was, and stood stiffly erect, with 
flashing eyes and suddenly ringing voice, crying out words which 
should have taught him with whom he had to deal and what he might 
expect from her who but now had been crushed and imploring, and 
now seemed to hft her claws like a lioness. For the moment she did 
not even lisp, for when she bore the pain she could force her tongue, 
and she cried out with great distinctness* 

“Leave the hall open that the whole world may look in upon me 
and you, whom I love’ Are you afeared^ I fear neither gods nor 
dwarfs nor men that they see me with you and spy upon our meet- 
ing. Let them come, let them come in hosts to see us! I will fling to 
them like trash my modesty and shame, for they are naught to me 
but trash and trumpery compared with what is between us and the 
world-forgotten need of my soul’ Am I afeared^ I alone am frightful 
m my love. Isis am I, and upon him who sees us would I cast a look 
from my eyes so frightful that he would pale in death upon the spot. 

Thus Mut the honess, unmindful of her wound and the stabbing 
pain in every word. But he drew the curtains across between the pil- 
lars and said: 
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“Let me then be careful for you, since it is given me to foresee 
what might happen were we spied upon. For that must be sacred to 
me which you would fling at the world’s feet, which is not worthy 
of It, not even worthy to die of the scorn of your look ” 

But when after drawing the curtain he came back to her in the 
shadow of the room she was no longer a lioness but a lisping child, 
yet with the wiliness of the serpent too, for she turned round upon 
him his words and stammered sweetly 

“Have you shut us in, wicked one, enfolding us in shadow against 
the world, that it may no more protect me against your harshness^ 
Ah, Osarsiph, how cruel you are, that you have so namelessly be- 
witched me and changed my body and soul, that I know myself no 
more’ What would your mother say if she knew how you bewitch 
human beings and make them so that they know themselves no 
more^ Were son of mine so lovely and so evil, and I might see him 
in you, my lovely, evil son, my sun-youth, whom I bore and who at 
midday puts head and feet together with his mother to beget himself 
upon her anew’ Osarsiph, do you love me upon earth as in heaven^ 
Have I painted your soul when I painted the letter I sent you, and 
did your inwards quake as you read, as I too shuddered to my inner- 
most soul with unquenchable shame and desire as I wrote ^ When you 
dupe me with your mouth, calling me the sovereign of your head 
and your heart — what does that mean^ Do you say it because it is 
fitting, or in fervent sincerity^ Confess to me here m the shadow’ 
After so many nights of torturing doubt, when I lay alone, lay with- 
out you, and my blood cried out helplessly, you must heal me, my 
saviour, and redeem me, confessing that you spoke the lying lan- 
guage of beauty but to tell me the truth of your love’” 

Joseph- “Not so, great lady. . . . But yes, as you say — yet spare 
yourself, if I must believe you look on me with favour; spare yourself 
and me, I implore, for it pierces my heart to hear you force your in- 
jured tongue to shape your words, instead of cooling it with balsam 
To shape cruel words’ How could I not love you, you, my mistress^ 
Upon my bended knees I love you, upon my bended knees I beg you 
not to pry into the nauire of that love, its humbleness and fervour, 
its reverence and sweetness, but graciously let it rest in its compo- 
nent parts which make up a delicate and precious whole, underserv- 
ing of untwisting and unravelling in pitiless curiosity. No, bear with 
me still and let me tell you. . . . Gladly you hearkened when I 
spoke before you in many matters — hear me then m this. For a good 
servant loves his master, if he be noble, for so is it ordained. But 
when the master becomes mistress and a lovely woman, then there 
comes a great sweetness and adoring fervour into the love and per- 
meates It — It is humility and sweetness, which are adoring tender- 
ness, ardour, and inward imprecation against the cruel one who 
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would approach it too closely with prvmg touch and angry glance 
— for that cannot come to good When I call you sovereign of my 
head and heart, surely it is for the form’s sake and fitting But hov’ 
sweet that it is fitting so to speak — there lies a mystery which must 
be veiled in delicate silence Is it then gracious or wise to break the 
silence and ask my meaning, leaving me m my answer a choice be- 
tween a lie and a sin^ That is a false and cruel choice, I can none of 
It And I beg you on my knees that you will show kindness and 
mercy to the life of the heart^” 

The woman “O Osarsiph, you are frightful in your speaking 
beauty, which makes you appear godlike before men so that they 
serve you, yet the art of your speaking drives me to despair That is 
a terrible deity, your art, child of intelligence and beauty, a mortal 
spell for the unhappily loving heart You chide me for speaking, yet 
you speak in eloquent chiding, and say that beauty must be silent and 
not speak, that there must be silence about beauty as about the holy 
grave at Abdu, for love shall be silent like death, yes, in silence they 
are like each other and speaking wounds them, demand that ! 
show kindness and mercy to the life of the heart, and would seem 
to be on its side against my unravelling curiosity. But that is to turn 
the world upside down, for it is I who in my sore need fight for the 
life of the heart when I am driven to examine it. What else shall I 
do, beloved, and how help myself > I am mistress to you, my lord and 
saviour, for whom I yearn, and I cannot spare your heart nor let your 
love rest in peace for pity of it. I must be cruel, I must lay siege to 
It as the bearded man lays siege to the tender maiden who does not 
know herself, and must wrest fervour from her humility and desire 
from her meekness, that she may be bold and able to grasp the 
thought that you sleep close beside me, for therein lies all the salva- 
tion of the world that you do so with me, it is a question of bliss or 
the torment of hell It has become for me the torment of hell that 
our limbs are separate, yours there and mine here, and if you only 
speak of your knees I am seized with unspeakable jealousy of them, 
that they are yours and not also mine, and they must be near to me, 
that you sleep with me or I perish and am destroyed^” 

Joseph* “Dear child, that cannot be, let your servant implore you 
to consider and not cling fixedly to this idea, for it is born of evil. 
You put an exaggerated, a morbid value upon the idea that dust must 
he close to dust, it would be lovely for a moment, but that it would 
outweigh the evil consequences and all the remorse coming after 
could be true only in your fevered dream Lo, it is not good and could 
never come to good that you should lay siege to me as the bearded 
man and woo me as your mistress for the satisfaction of my love. 
There is an abomination m it, it is unfitting to our days. For I am not 
slave enough for that, and I can myself conceive the idea — only too 
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well, I assure you, yet may we not bring it to pass, for more than one 
reason, many more than one, a great number of them, like the con- 
stellation in the image of the bull. I beg you to understand that I may 
not set my teeth in the lovely apple which you offer me, that we 
should eat transgression and lose all Therefore I speak and am not 
silent, take it kindly of me, my child, for since I may not be silent 
with you I must speak and choose consoling words, for your consola- 
tion, dearest mistress, lies close to my heart.” 

The woman “Too late, Osarsiph, too late for you and for us both. 
You cannot retreat, nor I, for we are mingled Have you not drawn 
the curtains and shut us in together in shadow apart from the world, 
so that we are paired together^ Do you not already say ‘we’ and ‘us’ 
— ‘we might be seen,’ drawing yourself and me together in sweet 
union in this precious word, the figure of all the bliss I offer you, 
which is already comprehended in it so that the act has no new ele- 
ment after we have said ‘we,’ for we have a secret together against 
all the world and are two together with it apart from the world, and 
naught remains but to — ” 

Joseph “No, but hear me, my child, that is not true, and you do 
violence to truth, so I must resist^ It was your self-forgetfulness 
forced me to draw the curtain, for your honour’s sake, that it might 
not be seen from the court where your head was lying And now you 
will so turn it that naught is any matter and the act already done be- 
cause we have a secret and must shut ourselves in with it’ That is not 
true, for I have no secret, I would but protect yours, and only in this 
sense can there be talk of we and us, and nothing has happened nor 
can, for a whole constellation of reasons.” 

The woman “Osarsiph, sweet liar’ You will deny our union and 
our secret, when you have but now confessed that you could but too 
well understand my wooing, since it lay all too near to your hearth* 
Is that, wicked one, to have no secret together from the worlds Do 
you then not think of me as I think of you> But how would you 
think of me and of lying with me if you could once imagine the 
pleasure that awaits you, my golden sun-boy, in the arms of your 
heavenly goddess’ Let me teU you and promise you in your ear, shut 
away from all the world, in shadowy depths, what awaits you’ For 
I have never loved, never received a man into my body, have never 
given even the smallest part of the treasure of my love, it is all treas- 
ured up for you, and you shall be so extravagantly rich with it as vou 
could never dream’ Hearken to what I whisper for you, Osarsiph, 
my body has changed and been transformed to a vessel of love from 
tip to toe, when you come to me and yield me the glory of your 
youth, you will not believe that you lie next a human woman, but 
will satisfy the lust of a god with mother, wife, and sister, for lo, I 
am she’ I am the oil that craves your salt that the lamp may bum 
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bright in the feast of night' I am the meadow that thirsts after you 
and the flood of your manhood’s water, bull of your mother, that 
you swell above her and over her in espousing me, before you leave 
me, beautiful god, and forget your lotus wreath beside me in the 
moist earth* Hear, hear now what I whisper. For with every word I 
draw you deeper into the mystery which we share, and you can no 
longer withdraw, for we are in the thick of it together, so that there 
can be no reason in withholding what I ask.” 

Joseph- “Yes, dearest child — forgive me that I call you so, since 
we are so far, certainly, in a secret together that I had to draw the 
curtain because of your distraction, but it has its good sense, and 
sevenfold, that I must refuse your honeyed suggestion, for it is 
marshy ground upon which you would lure me, where nothing 
grows but wild grass, no corn; and would make of me an adulterous 
ass, of yourself a roving bitch Then how shall I not protect you 
against yourself, and myself against the vile transformation^ Consider 
how It would be with us if we were seized of our crime and it fell 
upon our heads^ Shall I let it come to this, that they strangle you and 
throw your body to the dogs, or cut off your nose^ One cannot think 
of It. But the ass’s share would be uncounted beatings, a thousand 
blows for his senseless lechery, if he were not thrown to the croco- 
diles. These corrections threaten us if our deed take possession of 
our souls ” 

The woman- “O cowardly boy, if you but let yourself dream of 
the bliss that awaits you by my side, you would think no further, but 
laugh at punishment, for whoever meted it out it could not measure 
to the height of our joy*” 

“Yet behold,” he said, “dear friend, how madness reduces you for 
a time below the level of the human! For its advantage and special 
property it is to thmk beyond the moment and consider what comes 
after. Nor would I fear at all — ” 

They were standing close together in the darkened room, speak- 
ing softly but urgently like people who debate something of great 
moment, with lifted brows, faces flushed with excitement. 

“Nor would I fear at all,” he was saying, “the punishment for you 
and me, that were the least of it But I fear Petepre, our master, him- 
self, not his pumshments, as one fears God, not on account of the 
evil He can visit on one, but Himself, in the fear of God. From him 
have I all my light, and what I am here in house and land I owe to 
him. How should I then dare to tread before him and look into his 
mild eyes, though I had n(\ punishment to fear, after I had lain with 
you^^ Hearken, Eni, and in God’s name recall your understanding 
for that which I would say, for my words will stand, and when our 
story comes into the mouths of the people, so will it sound. For all 
tliat happens can become history and literature, and it may easily be 
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that we are the stuff of history. Therefore have a care for yourself 
and take pity upon your story, that you do not become a warning m 
It and the mother of sin. Much could I say, and give words to many 
involved matters, to resist your desire and mine own, but for the peo- 
ple’s mouth, should it come to be put into it, will I say the simplest 
and most pertinent thing, which every child can understand, thus 
My 77taster hath committed all that he hath to my ha7id; there is 7iom 
greatei iv this house than I; neither hath he kept back anything 'from 
me but theej because thou art his 'wtje. How then can 1 do this great 
wickedness^ and sin against God^ These are the words which I say to 
you for all the future, against the desire which we have for each 
other For we are not alone in the world, to enjoy the flesh the one of 
the other, for there is also Petepre, our great master, in his loneliness, 
against whom we may not act, instead of doing loyal service to his 
soul, nor aflFront him with such an act, which could bring to shame 
his sensitive dignity and break the bond of loyalty. He stands in the 
way of our bliss, and that is an end ” 

‘‘Osarsiph,” she whispered close behind him, and girded herself up 
to make a proposal “Osarsiph, my beloved, who are long since joined 
with me in a mystery, hearken and understand your Em aright. I 
could — I could . 

This was the moment which revealed why and to what end Mut- 
em-enet had bitten her tongue, and what were the long-since-ready 
words for which she had prepared it that it might utter them in the 
most beguiling, helpless, and pathetic guise Not only the words of 
the offer — that came first but not last, for the final and actual ones, 
for which she had taught her tongue to lisp like a child, were meant 
for the proposal she now made, laying on his shoulder the lovely mas- 
terpiece that was her hand, blue-veined and decked with precious 
stones, and nestling her cheek to it as she said, sweetly, with pouting 
lips 

‘^But I might kill him.’’ 

He started back. The prettiness of it was too much for him, he 
would never have thought of it nor expected it of her, even after he 
had seen her lift her lioness paws and heard her hoarse breath: 
“Frightful am I alone!” 

She nestled to him as he shrank away. “We could kill him and put 
him out of the way, what ith there to that, my falcon^^ It ith nothing. 
Tabubu could brew me in a twinkling a clear decoction or crystal- 
hne deposit of mysterious powers, I would give it you in your hand 
to shake into the wine he drinks to warm j^iis flesh, but when he drinks 
he would grow cold by degrees and no one perceive ^nything, thanks 
to the skiU of the Negro lands in brewing such potions; and he em- 
barks for the West and is out of the wond and can no longer stand 
in the way of our bliss. Let me only do this, beloved, and revolt not 
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against so simple a measure. For is not his flesh dead already while he 
lives, IS It of any use but to flourish and increase to no end^ How I 
hate his lazy flesh, since my love for you has lacerated my heart and 
made my own flesh to a vessel of love — I cannot say, I can only 
shriek it. So, sweet Osarsiph, let us make him cold, for it is a little 
thing Or is it something to you, to knock down a fungus with a 
stick, some foul tindery mushroom or puff-balP That is nothing to 
do, to do away with such. But when he is m his grave and the house 
empty of him, then are we free and alone, blissful vessels of love, un- 
bound to consequences, and may embrace each other, fearless, mouth 
on mouth For you are right, my divine boy, to say that he stands m 
the way of our joy and we may do naught to him — you are right in 
your misgiving. But just therefore must you see that we must make 
him cold and send him out of the world, that the misgiving may be 
satisfied and we do him no more harm m our embracing. Do you un- 
derstand, my little one^ Picture to yourself our raptures and how it 
will be when the mushroom is struck down and put out of the way 
and we are alone in the house, and you, m all your youth, are its 
master You the master, because I am the mistress, for he who sleeps 
with the mistress is the master. And we shall drink of bliss by night, 
and m the day rest beside each other on purple cushions and breathe 
incense of nard, while garlanded girls and youths posture before us 
and play on their lutes, while we he and dream of the night that was 
and the night that will be. For I will hand you the cup, where we shall 
drmk from one and the same place, with our lips on its golden rim, 
and as we drink, our eyes will meet in the thought of the delight 
which we had the past night and that which we plan for this mght, 
and we put our feet together — 

‘‘Hearken now, Mut in the valley of desolation,” said he. “For I 
must conjure you — that is an expression, but I mean it literally, I 
must conjure you in all truth, or rather the demon that speaks out of 
you and by whom you are clearly possessed, for so it must be. Little 
pity have you for your legend, I must say; for you give yourself the 
name of mother of sin, for all future times But remember that we are 
perhaps, yes, very likely, m a saga, then pull yourself together^ For I 
too, as you can see, must do the same against your urging of delights, 
though it is easier for me because of my horror at your mad proposal 
to murder Petepre, my master and your husband That is a frigntful 
thing. It lacks only that you tell me that we are together also m this 
secret because you have imparted to me your thought, and that it is 
now mine. But it is my case and concern that it shall remain but a 
thought and that we shall make no such history as thatl Dear Mutl^ I 
have no liking to your proposal that we live here together thus in 
your house after we have done away with its master. When I think 
how I should live, in the house of murder with you, as the slave to 
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your love, and derive my mastership from that, I feel self-contempt’ 
Shall I not wear a woman’s garment from Byssus and you command 
me every night for your lust, a master seduced to murder his father 
that he might sleep with his mother^ For )ust so would it be with me 
Potiphar, my lord, is to me like a father, were I to live with you in 
the house of murder it would be as though I lived with my mother. 
Therefore, dear, good child, I conjure you, in all friendliness, console 
yourself and incite me not to such an evil deed’” 

“Fool’ Fool and child’” she answered in her ringing tones. “How 
like a foolish boy you answer in your fear, which as your mistress in 
love I must break down’ With his mother each man sleeps — the 
woman is the mother of the world, her son is her husband, and every 
man begets upon his mother — do you not know, must I teach you 
these simple things^ Isis am I, the Great Mother, and wear the vul- 
ture hood, and you shall name me your name, sweet son, m the sacred 
sweetness of the begetting night — ” 

“No, no, not so’” he cried. “It is not as you say, I must correct 
you. The Father of the world is no mother’s son, nor is he the Lord 
by a lady’s grace To Him I belong, before Him I walk, the son of 
my father, and once for all I tell you I will not so sin against God the 
Lord, to whom I belong, to shame my father and murder him and 
pair with my mother like a shameless hippopotamus. — Now, my 
child, I must go Dear mistress, I beg your leave. I will not forsake 
you in your distraction, surely not I will console you with words 
and speak to you kindly as I can, for that I owe you. But now must 
I take my leave and go to look after my master’s house.” 

He leift her She cried after him: 

“Do you think to escape me^ Do you think we shall escape each 
other^ I know, I know already of your zealot god to whom you are 
sealed and whose wreath you wear. But I fear no stranger god and I 
will tear your wreath, of whatever it is made, and give you to wear 
a wreath of ivy and vine for the mother-feast of our love’ Stay, be- 
loved! Stay, loveliest of the lovely’ Stay, Osarsiph, stay’” And she 
fell down and wept. 

He parted the curtains with his hands and went quickly out. But 
in their folds as he thrust them to right and left, on each side was a 
dwarf; one named Dudu, the other little Shepses-Bes, for they had 
found themselves together, stealing up from either side to listen, they 
stood there, each with one hand on his knees, the other to his ear, 
eagerly listening, the first out of malice, the second trembling with 
fright. And each ever and anon shook his fist at the other and gnashed 
his teeth, beckomng him to go away. Neither had stirred, though 
each had been no little hindrance to the other in hearing, yet neither 
had left the field. 

And behind Joseph, emerging from the folds, they flew at each 
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Other with hisses, fists raised to their temples, choking with fury, 
deadly in their enmity because they were like in kind yet so differ- 
ent in nature. 

“What business have you got here^^” panted Dudu, spouse of 
Djeset, “you hunch-back, you mite, you empty little barley-corn’ 
You must crawl hither to this crack, where I alone have a right and 
claim to be, and will not budge however much I sign to you to make 
yourself scarce’ You miller’s thumb, you cod’s head, you shotten 
herring’ I will thrash you till you cannot stir a leg, you worm, you 
misbegotten, crawling vermin’ You must come sneaking and spying 
hither, you empty bladder, and stand guard for your master and 
crony, the pretty-phiz, the bastard from the swamps, the scum he 
brought into the house to shame it, taking the upper hand till it is a 
disgrace to the two lands, and on top of all making a thing of the 
mistress — ” 

“Oh, oh, you villain, you bully, you vile mischief-making devil’” 
piped the other, his little face flawed into a thousand wrinkles with 
rage, his ointment-cone askew on his head “Who is it here lurking 
and listening to the devilry which he himself has brewed with his 
billets-doux and his playing with fire, feasting his eyes at a crack on 
the torture and agony of the big folk, that they may be snared in 
destruction according to his shameless scheming — who but you, you 
pouch-mouth, you moocher, you scullion, — oh, you scarecrow, you 
)umping-]ack, you busnacker, with nothing about you of dwarf or 
giant but just one thing, you walking dardsman, you much-married 
knave — ” 

“Wait’” the other gave back shrilly “Wait, you less than nothing, 
you atomy, you loss-and-lack, you worthless nocky’ Away from 
this spot where Dudu guards the honour of the house, or I will dis- 
grace you with my manly weapon, wretch, and give you something 
to remember’ What shame awaits you now, if I go to Petepre and 
tell him what goes on here in the dark, and what sort of words the 
steward whispers to the mistress in the curtained room — that you 
shall soon learn’ You brought him into the house, the good-for- 
nothing, not resting from your little tittle-tattle before the departed 
Mont-kaw, boasting of your keen eye for goods and men and goods 
in men, till he bought the knave from the other knaves against my 
advice and set him here in the house to dishonour the mistress and 
make a cuckold of Pharaoh’s eunuch. You are to blame for the mess, 
you above all, and in the very beginning You are due to the croco- 
dile, and shall be served up to him as a tidbit and sweet-meat after 
they feed him your bosom Triend when they have bound and beaten 
him.” 

“Oh, oh, you foul-mouth’” railed the little one, trembling and 
wnthmg with rage. “You backbiter, whose words come not out of 
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his understanding but rise out of unknown depths and are slavering 
obscenity’ I dare you to touch me, or make any attempt to disgrace 
me, else, though I am only a poor dwarf, you shall feel my nails in 
your face and the hollows of your eyes, for they are sharp, and to 
the pure weapons are given against the vicious I, a little dwarf, guilty 
of the agony and affliction there within^ Guilty is the evil thing, the 
all-dcvouring pestilence wherein you boast yourself a master, and 
have used it to the devilish ends of your hatred and envy, to dig a pit 
for Osarsiph, my friend But sec you not, you goat-dwarf, that you 
have failed, for no lack showed itself in my beautiful one^ Since you 
listened, you must have heard that he was constant as a novice before 
the mysteries, and heroically defended his saga^ What else have you 
heard at your crack, and what misheard, since your dwarf-ear has lost 
all Its cunning and sharpness and become thick and stupid with play- 
ing the cock^ I should like to know what you would or could tell the 
master of Osarsiph, when your dull ears could have caught nothing 
important at your eavesdropping ” 

“Oho’” Dudu cries out “The husband of Djeset can vie with you, 
weak wight, in sharpness of ear and hearing, when the matter is one 
he IS at home m, while you, you chirruping lack-brain, have no un- 
derstanding of It at all’ Have you not heard the billing and cooing 
there within, and how the fine little pair were calling and prancing 
like birds when they mate^ My ear is good for all that, it heard him 
call her ‘dear child,’ and ‘little treasure,’ the slave the mistress, but 
she said ‘falcon’ and ‘bull’ in the most honeyed tones I heard them 
conniving how they would enjoy each other’s flesh and blood Do 
you not see that Dudu is not wanting as a witness^ But the best thing 
I heard as I listened is that they made up, in their heat, to bring about 
Petepre’s death, to lay him low with a club — ” 

“You lie, you he’ For it is plain you have heard but the crassest 
nonsense at your post and will tell Petepre the sheerest lies about them 
both For my youth called the mistress child and friend out of sim- 
ple goodness and kindness to soothe her in her distraction, and hon- 
ourably dissuaded her from her plan of felling even a puff-ball with 
a stick. Marvellously did he bear himself for his years, and as yet not 
the smallest blemish comes mto his legend despite all those sweet 
blandishments ” 

“And so you think, crab-louse, that I could not accuse him just the 
same and rum him with the master^ There is precisely the trick of it, 
and my trump card in this game, of which a puppet like you under- 
stands nothing at all For it matters not a^scrap how the fool behaves, 
more properly or more lustfully; the point is that the mistress is head 
over ears in love with him and has no room for thought save how to 
bill and coo — and therein lies his ruin, from which nothing can save 
him. A slave about whom the mistress is crazy — he simply goes to the 
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crocodiles, nothing else for him, and that is just the game If he yields 
and makes love to her, I have him. But if he refuses, then he but pricks 
her madness and it is even worse, he is for the crocodile either wav, 
or at best for the knife, which will rum his bill for cooing and cure 
the mistress of her fit.” 

“Oh, you monster, you blasphemer’” shrieked Shepses-Bes “You 
are the best case m the world of what abomination can come and 
straddle about on this earth when one of the race of dwarfs loses his 
rightful goodness and fineness and tries to take on full-grown dignity. 
For such a one is a rascal like you, you runagate, you coney-hunter, 
you — ” 

To which Dudu retorted that when the knife had been wielded, 
then Osarsiph would be a better match for his emasculate friend 
Thus the two pygmies expended themselves in mutual reviling, until 
the courtyard folk ran together. Then they parted, the one to report 
Joseph to the master, the other to seek his friend and warn him, that 
he might still try by some means to escape from the pit. 

DUDU’s COMPLAINT 

PoTiPHAR, as everybody knew, could not abide Dudu — on the ground 
of the pompousness he saw in the stout little man The Osins Mont- 
kaw had always been irritated by the dwarf, and for the same reason. 
I have said already that the courtier held at a distance the keeper of 
his jewel-chests, did not see him if he could help it, and interposed 
other servants between them — people of the regulation size, who for 
that reason were better able to dress and undress that towering form 
and adorn it, whereas Dudu would have had to use a pair of steps. 
But aside from that, being of the same size as other people, they laid 
less stress on certain natural gifts and sun-powers and assumed less 
dignity on account of them than Dudu did, to whom they amounted 
to a lifelong marvel and proud distinction. 

Thus It was by no means easy for the pygmy to arrive at speech 
WTth the master, now that he had at last decided to take the bypath 
which branched off from the road so assiduously trodden between 
mistress and steward He did not succeed all at once, after that quar- 
rel with the mock-vizier before the curtained room, not days but 
weeks had he to wait, to announce himself, before he got audience. 
He, the scribe of the jewels, had to bribe the slaves, or else threaten 
them that he would withhold this or that dress or ornament, would 
simply not unlock his war^obes, so that they would get into trou- 
ble with the master, if they did not force it upon his notice that Dudu 
would and must speak to him on a very weighty domestic concern. 
A whole quarter of a moon he had to work, beg, cajole, and storm 
before he achieved the favour of an audience, which he the more ar- 
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dently desired because he thought that, once exploited, there would 
be an end to his troubles, such a service as he meant to render the 
master must ensure him the latter’s abiding favour. 

The indomitable creature had plied two of the slaves of the bath 
with presents, to the end that with every jug of water which they 
poured over their puffing master’s shoulders and chest they should 
repeat “Master, remember Dudu’” They said it again when the 
dripping tower of flesh stepped out of the sunken basin on to the 
tiled floor to be dried with perfumed towels, one after the other 
“Master, remember Dudu’” until in exasperation he said “Let him 
come and speak before me*” They signed to the slaves who were 
waiting in the bed-chamber to anoint and massage, these had likewise 
been bribed, and summoned the dwarf out of the western hall, where 
he was like to die with impatience, into the room with the bed stand- 
ing in a niche He raised his little palms aloft, toward the kneading- 
bench, where Pharaoh’s fnend stretched himself out and gave his 
flesh to the ministrations of the slaves Dudu’s dwarf-head drooped 
meekly to one side between his lifted arms, as he awaited a syllable 
from Petepre’s mouth or a glance from his eye But neither came, the 
master only grunted softly as the slaves attacked his flesh, working 
his shoulders, hips, and thighs, the fat feminine arms and fleshy bosom 
with oil of nard, even turning the small fine head the other way as 
It lay on the leather cushion, so that it did not look at Dudu. That 
was vexatious, but his affair was so hopeful that he would not desist 
or be cast down. 

“A4ay your destiny endure a thousand years,” he said, “first of 
mankind, warrior of the highest’ Four jars for your entrails, and for 
your abiding image a coffin of alabaster’” 

“Thanks,” Petepre answered him He said it in Babylonian, as we 
might say and added. “Will the man take long with what 

he has to say^” 

“The man” was bitter But Dudu’s hopes were too high, he would 
not be abashed. 

“Not long, my sun and master,” he gave answer. “Rather, briefly 
and to the point.” 

And at a sign from Petepre’s little hand he put one foot before 
him, laid his stumpy arms on his back, and began, his nether lip drawn 
in, the other sticking out over it like a thatch. He knew that he could 
not say all that he had to say before the slaves, but felt sure that 
Petepre would soon dismiss them to listen in private. 

His beginning might be called skilful except that it lacked in fine 
feeling He began with praise of Mm, god of the harvest, who in some 
localities was honoured as a form of the sun-power, but had had to 
name his name to Amun-Re and became, as Amun-Min or Min- 
Amun-Re, one person with him, so that Pharaoh as readily spoke of 
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“my father Min” as of “My father Amun,” especially at the harvest 
festival or the feast of the crowning, when the Mm aspect of Amun 
was predominant and he became the fruitful god, protector of desert 
wanderers, towering m feathers and mighty in procreative power, 
the ithyphallic sun Him then Dudu evoked in all his dignity, appeal- 
ing to him as he implored the countenance of his master, in that he, 
as upper servant of the house and scribe of the master’s wardrobe, 
did not confine his zeal for his office to the narrower round of his 
duties but, husband and father as he was, author of the being of two 
well-proportioned children, called so-and-so, to whom, unless all 
signs failed and there was nothing in the coy confession which Djeset 
his wife whispered to him, a third would soon be added — as he was 
saying, then, he, who had himself given increase to the house and was 
bound by especial reverence to the majesty of Min (and thus to 
Amun m his Min aspect), gave an eye to the welfare of the house in 
general and in particular from the point of view of human fruitful- 
ness and propagation. He had taken under his special protection and 
supervision everything that came to pass in the household in this 
field all such happy events as marriages and consummations, bring- 
ing home the bride, fertility of the womb, childbed and so on, en- 
couraging all the household folk in such activities, spurring them on 
and in his own person setting them an example of diligence and es- 
tablished order. For much depended upon a good example from those 
in authority —not quite the highest authority, of course, for natu- 
rally, where nothing could be taken upon oneself, this could not ei- 
ther. So much the more important and necessary was it that precau- 
tions be taken to avoid disturbing the sacred tranquillity of that apex 
of their household structure which stood above the need of setting 
an example. But those just beneath him were, in his, Dudu’s, opinion, 
bound to lead an exemplary life, not only orderly but also diligent 
in the activities before-mentioned He hoped that thus far the speaker 
had the approval of his lord and sun. 

Petepre shrugged his shoulders and rolled over on his belly, to 
give the rubbers a chance to work on his massive back. But he lifted 
his small, well-shaped head to ask what Dudu meant by his words 
about disturbing the master’s tranquilhty, and the remarks about dig- 
nity and the reverse. 

“Your upper servant will come to that at once,” replied the dwarf. 
And spoke of the departed Mont-kaw, whose course of life had been 
so upright, and who had married early the child of a state official and 
would have become a father had not fate dealt hardly by him and 
shattered his prospects, so that well-meaning as he was, he had ended 
his days as a downcast widower. So much for Mont-kaw. But now he 
would speak of the brightness of the present, bright in so far that the 
deceased had found a successor of equal standing, or, if not quite 
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equal, being a foreigner, yet not inferior to him in gifts, and they had 
welcomed to the headship over the house a youth of very considera- 
ble parts His name, to be sure, had a somewhat decadent sound, but 
his face was ingratiating, he talked well and seemed astute — in short, 
an individual of very evident advantages 

‘‘Ass^” muttered Petepre into his folded arms For nothing sounds 
sillier to us than praise of an object whose true worth we think our- 
selves better able to gauge than anyone else 
Dudu pretended not to hear The master may have called him an 
ass, but It was better to take no notice, in order to keep up his 
courage 

He could not, he said, give enough piaise to the fascinating, yes, 
really dazzling and for some people distracting qualities of the youth 
in question For it was just these which gave weight to the anxiety 
he, Dudu, felt for the stability and well-being of the household, to 
the headship of which these qualities had raised the young man 
“What is he jabbering about^” Petepre said, lifting his head a lit- 
tle and turning it in the direction of the rubber. “The steward’s qual- 
ities threaten the stability of the household^” 

Jabbering was pretty bitter too But the dwarf was not to be put 
off. 

They need not, in the least, under other circumstances, be any- 
thing but a blessing to the house, that is, if they were legally circum- 
scribed and ameliorated — or, still better, had been so circumscribed 
beforehand For such qualities — such an attractive face, such astute- 
ness and eloquence — could otherwise become the source of much 
unrest, ferment, and derangement in their vicinity And Dudu ex- 
pressed regret that the youthful steward, whose religious afSliations 
were quite obscure, had refrained from paying due tribute to the 
majesty of Mm, had remained unmarried in his high office and not 
taken to himself a bedfellow suitable to his birth — for instance the 
Babylonian slave Ishtarummi of the house of women — and added his 
offspring to the children in the courtyard. That was regrettable, it 
was bad, it was serious — it was even dangerous. For not alone did the 
household suffer diminution to its state, but a bad example was set 
in the point of stabihty and fruitfulness. And even that was not the 
worst For, thirdly, there was, so to speak, no check upon the beguil- 
ing charms which undeniably the young steward possessed, and of 
which they stood in such need and had for a long time needed, to 
guard against their inflammable, head-turnmg, sense-destroying ef- 
fect upon the household, to prevent theip, in short, from sowing the 
wind not only upon their own social level but also in spheres far 
above it. 

There was a pause. Petpere lent himself to be massaged and did 
not answer. It was either — or, Dudu declared Such a young man 
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must either submit to the marriage yoke, so that his gifts might not 
strew destruction like wildfire throughout the house, but be brought 
into the peaceful haven of wedlock, or else it would be better to 
wield the knife as a preventive measure and effect the sanative neu- 
tralization which would secure exalted persons from the disturbance 
of their rest and preserve their honour and dignity unscathed. 

Another silence. Petepre suddenly turned on his back, so that the 
masseurs working upon him were interrupted and stood with their 
hands m the air. He lifted his head toward the dwarf, measuring him 
from head to foot and back again — a short distance tor Petepre’s 
eyes — and then glanced over to the armchair where lay his clothes, 
his sandals, his fan, and other insignia. Then he roiled round again, 
his head in his arms. 

He was filled with a cold, shuddering anger, a sort of outraged 
alarm at the threat to his peace of mind from this disgusting hop-o’- 
my-thumb. Obviously the misbegotten fool knew something and 
wanted to tell it to him. And if it was true, certainly he, Petepre, had 
to know It, though he felt that to be told it was the grossest unkind- 
ness, *ls all well in the housed Naught untoward has happened^ Is 
the mistress happy Yes, that was it, he was going to be given the 
wrong answer to the question He hated the man — this man, most 
of all, not bemg prepared to hate anybody else, and aside from any 
question of the truth of what the dwarf would say. He would have 
to send away the masseurs and be alone with this valiant little guard- 
ian of his honour, to let him rouse it up, whether with truth or with 
calumny Honour what was that, m the present connection^ It was 
sexual honour, the honour of the cock, which consists in the faith- 
fulness of the hen, as a sign that he is a complete specimen of cockish- 
ness, from whom she will get such satisfaction that it will never occur 
to her to take up with anyone else nor would she be tempted by the 
advances of any other cock, no matter how well equipped. But if this 
happens, and she has to do with another, everything is altered there 
IS sexual dishonour, the cock becomes a cuckold, which is as good as 
saying he becomes a capon. He is made ridiculous with horns which 
she sets on his head, and if anythmg is still to be saved he must save 
It by running a sword through the rival whom she hoped to enjoy, 
and perhaps better yet by kiUing her too, in order by that strik- 
ing and sanguinary deed to re-establish his self-respect m his own 
eyes and those of the world. 

Honour. Petepre had no honour whatever He lacked it in his very 
flesh, he had no comprehenaon of what this cockish attribute might 
be, and it seemed frightful to him when others, for instance this pom- 
pous little scribe, wanted to make much of it. But he had a heart, one 
capable of domg justice; that is, he had a sense of the rights of oth- 
ers. It was a sensitive heart, dependent upon the love and loyalty of 
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Others. He hoped for their love and, being betrayed, was so consti- 
tuted as to suffer bitterly. During this pause, while the masseurs 
set to work again on his tremendous back and he kept his face buried 
in his fat feminine arms, all sorts of thoughts coursed through his 
mind They had to do with two persons on whose love and loyalty he 
so fervently built that one might say he loved them Mut, his chief 
wife, whom he hated a httle too, because of the reproach which of 
course she could not utter and yet did by her very existence utter 
none the less, to whom he would dearly have liked to show himself 
strong and loving, and Joseph, who did him so much good, who 
knew how to make him feel better than wine, and for whose sake, to 
his own great regret, he had had to refuse to show himself strong and 
loving to his wife in that twilight hour in the western hall. Petepre 
was not without an intuition of what he had then refused her. To tell 
the truth, even during that conjugal conversation he had been vaguely 
aware that the reasons she gave for her request were only a pretext, 
the real ground being fear of herself on account of his honour. But 
since he lacked that kind of honour, her fear had seemed less impor- 
tant to him than the retaining of the youth who did him good He 
had preferred him to her; and by abandoning his wife to her fear he 
had challenged them both to prefer each other and betray him. 

He saw all that. And it wounded him, for he had a heart. Yet he 
saw It, for that heart was inclined to fairness, if perhaps only out of 
indolence, and because fairness can counteract anger and tnirst for 
revenge. Probably he felt, too, that it is also the safest refuge of dig- 
nity Evidently this hateful guardian of his honour was trying to tell 
him that his dignity was being betrayed by treachery As though, he 
thought, dignity ceased to be dignity when it had to hide its head 
and suffer from treachery^ As though the betrayed were not more 
dignified than the betrayer! But if he is not, because he has himself 
incurred guilt and invited treachery, yet justice, fair-mindedness, is 
always there, so that dignity may find in its own guilt and the rights 
of others and there establish itself anew. 

So then Petepre, the eunuch, strove after justice — at once and be- 
fore everything else, whatever might be brought up against him from 
the side of honour. Justice is a spiritual quality, by contrast with the 
fieshliness of honour, and as he lacked the latter he was perforce, he 
knew, thrown back upon justice. It was on the spiritual he had re- 
lied, with both of these who now, as this informer and intriguant 
seemed to want to tell him, had broken their faith So far as he knew, 
both were secured by powerful spintua>l considerations against the 
flesh, for both of them were set apart and in the spirit belonged to- 
gether the woman, with all her compensations, Amun’s wife and 
bride of his temple, who danced before him in the narrow garment 
of the goddess, and the devoted youth with the wreath of consecra- 
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tion in his hair, the boy “touch-me-not” Had the flesh mastered 
them^ He grew cold with terror at the thought, for the flesh was his 
enemy, despite his superfluity of it, and always, when he came home 
and asked “Is all welP Naught untoward has happened^” his sub- 
conscious anxiety had been lest the flesh have somehow gained the 
mastery over the forbearing, careful, yet not trustworthy bond of 
the spirit and brought about some frightful disruption. But his cold 
shivers did not exclude some anger too, for did he have to know, 
could they not have left him in peace anyhow^ If those two dedicated 
persons had been overpowered by the flesh behind his back and had 
secrets from him, yet in that very secrecy and betrayal lay a forbear- 
ing love for which he was very ready to be grateful But for that 
creature there, the pompous little guardian of honour, who was try- 
ing to give him unasked-for enlightenment and make a vulgar attack 
upon his peace of mind — for him he felt nothing but inexpressible 
dislike 

“Are you nearly done^” he asked. He was thinking of the masseurs, 
whom he would have to send away, and did not want to be com- 
pelled by that spy and sneak to do so against his will But there was 
nothing for it. They were perfect blockheads, you might say that 
they had made themselves clods because it suited their calling to be 
so. But though certainly they had not understood a word up to now, 
nor were any more likely to understand the rest, yet Petepre could 
scarcely ignore the silent intimation of his tormentor that he would 
speak with him alone. It made him dishke him still more vehemently. 

“Go not before you have fimshed,” he said, “and there is no special 
need of haste But if you are done, give me my sheet and then go 
when you like.” 

They would never have understood that they were to go, whether 
finished or no, but since they really were, they smoothed the linen 
sheet up to their master’s chin, over his ponderous bulk, flung them- 
selves on their faces, touchmg their narrow foreheads to the ground, 
and went off with arms akimbo, m a sort of waddling trot, which 
was evidence enough of their self-satisfied stupidity, were more 

needed. . , , i 

“Come closer, my friend,” said the chamberlain. Come as close as 

you will and find proper for what you have to tell me, for it seems to 
be something better not shouted to the house-tops, but rather some- 
thing that brings us to close grips, which I take to be an advantage, 
whatever else may be said of it. You are a valuable servant, OTall in- 
deed, far below the average, and in this respect a figure of fun, but 
you have poise and digmty and quahties which justify you in assum- 
ing responsibility beyond the duties of your office, haying an eye 
over the house and especially over its fertility. Not that I remember 
installmg you m this charge, for I do not But I do so now, for I can- 
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not avoid recognizing your calling to it. If I understood aright, your 
love and duty urge you to impart to me certain disturbing informa- 
tion in your special field of oversight and accounting, of events which 
might kindle disorder in the housed” 

“That IS so,” Joseph’s enemy replied with emphasis to this address, 
whose offensive insinuations he swallowed down for the sake of its 
otherwise encouraging nature “Loyal and anxious concern bring me 
before your countenance, to warn you, my lord and my sun, of a dan- 
ger so pressing that it merited my admission earlier to your presence, 
for too easily, yes, at any moment it may be too late.” 

“You alarm me ” 

“I am sorry. And yet it is my purpose to alarm you, for the dan- 
ger is imminent, and with all the keen perception of which I am mas- 
ter I cannot, I your servant, be sure that it is not already too late and 
your disgrace already accomplished fact In that case it would still 
in one respect not be too late, for you are still alive.” 

“So I am threatened with deaths” 

“With both shame and death.” 

“I should consider the one welcome could I not avoid the other,” 
said Petepre grandly. “And whence do these things threaten me^” 

“I have already,” responded Dudu, ^‘gone so far in indicating the 
source of the danger that it is unmistakable, unless for an ear too fear- 
ful to hear it.” 

“Your impertinence makes plain to me in what an evil case I am,” 
retorted Petepre. “Obviously it corresponds to my situation, and I 
am reduced to praising the zeal which is its source I admit that my 
fear is insuperable Help me, my friend, and tell me the truth so 
straightforwardly that even my fear has no place to hide from it ” 

“Very good, then,” answered the dwarf, changing his legs and 
putting one hand on his hip. “This is your situation the unsatisfied 
and contagious qualities of the young steward Osarsiph have kindled 
a fire in the breast of your wife Mut-em-enet and the flames already 
with crackling and smoke lick at the supports of your honour, which 
are near to collapsing and burying your life beneath them.” 

Petepre drew up the linen sheet over his chin and mouth, as far as 
his nose 

“You would say,” he asked from under the sheet, “that the mis- 
tress and the young steward have not only cast eyes on each other 
but that they also threaten my life'^^” 

“Quite,” replied the dwarf. He changed fists with a bounce. “That 
is the situation of a man who but late was so great.” 

“And what evidence,” asked the captain in a subdued voice, the 
sheet going up and down on his mouth, “have you for so frightful 
a charge 

“My watchfulness,” Dudu gave answer, “my eyes and ears, the 
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penetration which was given me by my zeal for the welfare of the 
house may be witness, my poor master, for the lamentable and re- 
grettable truth of my revelations Who can say which of the two 
for so must we now speak of these persons who in virtue of their 
rank are so widely separated — the two, we must say, which of them 
first cast his eyes upon the other ^ Yet their eyes met, they lost them- 
selves criminally in each other’s depths — and there you have it We 
must consider, my master, that Mut-em-enet, in the valley of deso- 
lation, IS a woman of a lonely bed, as for the steward, he is inflam- 
mable and inflaming. What servant would be beckoned in vain by 
such a mistress^ That would presume a love and loyalty to the lady’s 
husband which obviously does not exist in the person of the highest 
steward but only in the next-lower ranks Guilt^ To what end in- 
quire who first lifted eyes to the other or in whose senses the evil 
first took root> The young steward’s guilt consists not only in his 
acts but in that he is here at all His presence in the house kindles and 
inflames with a fire neither unallayed by lawful wedlock nor made 
innocuous by the knife. If the mistress is on fire for the slave, it is his 
existence is at fault, the sin lies at his door, his guilt is the same as 
though he had made indecent assault upon the mnocent, and accord- 
ingly should he be served But this now is the state of things they 
have most forward understanding, billets-doux pass between them 
which I have myself seen, and can vouch for their ardour Under pre- 
text of consultation on affairs of the house they meet, now here, 
now there, in the hall of the women, where the mistress has set up 
an image of Horakhte to please the slave, in the garden and in the 
garden-house on the mound, yes, even in the mistress’s own room in 
this house — in all these places the pair come together secretly, and 
long since their talk has ceased to be of open matters, it is vanity and 
idle billing and cooing How far they have gone, and if they have yet 
enjoyed each other’s flesh so that it is too late to prevent it and only 
revenge remains, I cannot say with full and complete certainty But 
what I can take upon mine own head, before all the gods and before 
you, you humiliated man, is certain truth, because with my own ear 
I heard it as I listened at the crack: that they in their blissful madness 
appoint and arrange to kill you, striking you with a club on the head; 
and when you are gone they will live here in the house as master and 
mistress and indulge their lust on a garlanded bed.” 

At these words Petepre drew the sheet over his whole head and 
became invisible. So he stayed for some time, so that Dudu began to 
feel how long it was, though at first he had enjoyed the sight of the 
master lying there a formless mass, covered and hidden by his shame. 
But suddenly he thrust back the sheet to his middle and half sat up, 
facing the dwarf with his little head propped on his hand. 

“I must express my hearty thanks, guardian of my chests,” said 
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he, “for these revelations” (he used a Babylonian word, as we might 
use a French one) “about the saving of my honour, or alternatively 
about the fact that it is already lost and perhaps nothing but my bare 
life is left. And I must save it, not for itself, but for the sake of re- 
venge, to which It must be devoted from now on. I am m danger of 
dwelling on this and losing sight of my due gratitude and recogni- 
tion of the debt I owe you for your information. For my astonish- 
ment at the evidence of your loyalty and love equals the anger and 
horror which I feel. Yes, I confess my surprise -- 1 know that I ought 
to moderate it, for how often do not the best things come to us from 
an unlikely quarter, one perhaps where we have bestowed no great 
signs of confidence and respect’ Still, I cannot get over my surprise. 
You are after all a misbegotten changeling, a sort of dwarf jester, and 
hold your office more as a joke than anything else, a type half re- 
pulsive and half absurd, and accentuated both ways by your pom- 
posity Does it not border on the incredible, or even overstep the 
border, that you should succeed in penetrating into the private af- 
fairs of persons who are after me the highest in the house — for in- 
stance to read their love-letters which according to your account 
pass between the mistress and the young steward^ Must I — or may 
I — not doubt the existence of these letters, when it is already unbe- 
lievable to me that you should have seen their contents^ To do that, 
my friend, you must have wormed yourself into the confidence of 
the person who carried them — and how, considering your undenia- 
ble repulsiveness, can that seem m the least likely?” 

“Your dread,” responded Dudu, “of having to believe in your 
shame and humiliation, my poor master, makes you seek grounds for 
mistrust of me But believe me, the grounds are ill-chosen. Though 
so great is your fear and trembling before the truth, which shows 
you so mocking and miserable a face, that it is really no wonder. 
Hear, then, how unfounded are your doubts’ I needed not to slip 
into the confidence of the confidential messenger who carried the 
wanton letters, for that selected person was myself.” 

“Simply immense’” said Petepre. “You grotesque little man, so 
you carried them yourself > My respect grows, even to hear you say 
It, but It would have to grow still more before I actually believed it. 
What, you are so far in the mistress’s confidence, and on so familiar 
a footing, that she thus entrusted to your keeping her happiness and 
her guilt^” 

“Certainly,” said Dudu, changing legs and fists again with another 
bounce. “Not only did she give me the letters to carry, but I dictated 
them to her. For she knows nothing about biUets-doux and needed 
to be instructed m the sweet art.” 

“Who would have thought it^” murmured the chamberlain, as in 
surprise. “I see more and more how I have underestimated you, and 
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my respect is growing by leaps and bounds I assume that you have 
so acted to have matters come to a head and to see how far the mis- 
tress’s folly would carry her.” 

“Of course,” Dudu agreed “Out of love and loyalty to you, my 
humbled lord Should I else be standing here to incite you to re- 
venge^” 

“But how did you, contemptible and hideous as you appear at first 
sight, win the friendship and confidence of the mistress and make 
yourself master of her secret^” Petepre wanted to know. 

“They happened at the same time,” answered the dwarf “Both to- 
gether For I, as all good people would, felt anger and affliction for 
Amun, that this foreigner had craftily advanced himself so far in the 
house, I mistrusted him, and the guile of his nature — not without jus- 
tice, as you will admit, since he has now betrayed you and shamed 
your marriage bed, and after you had heaped benefits upon his head, 
has made you the laughing-stock of the capital and probably of the 
two lands In my anger and suspicion I complained to Mut, your 
wife, about the affront and injustice and pointed out and called at- 
tention to the person of the wretch. At first she did not know whom 
I meant But soon she hearkened so eagerly to my complaints, and 
in so contrary a way, speaking so wantonly and amorously under 
cover of a just concern, that I was not long in knowing that she lusted 
in her bowels after the youth and was smitten like a very kitchen- 
maid, having completely surrendered all her pride — for the which 
his presence is to blame And if a man like me had not taken hold of 
the affair and associated himself with it, in order to explode the whole 
plot at the right moment, it would have been all up with your hon- 
our. So seeing your wife’s thoughts take such devious ways, I slipped 
after them like a thief in the night, whom one will catch in the act. 
I inspired her with the idea of the billets-doux, to tempt her and to 
try how things were with her and how far she would go, and I found 
all my expectation exceeded, for by dint of the confidence she re- 
posed in me, because she thought me a man of the world and ready 
to serve her lust, I learned to my horror that the young steward had 
inflamed our noble lady so far that she would stop at nothing, and 
that not only your honour but your life is in immediate danger ” 

“Ah^” said Petepre. “So you called him to her attention and in- 
spired her acts. Well, so much for the mistress But even now I sim- 
ply cannot believe that a man with your drawbacks could have won 
the steward’s trust — that I consider simply impossible.” 

“Your scepticism, my de^ dishonoured lord, must give way be- 
fore the facts I consider your dread responsible, but likewise your 
particular and sacred constitution, which, one must admit, is respon- 
sible for all the harm, and which makes it impossible for you to un- 
derstand people and realize how greatly a man’s view of others, and 
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his liking for them, no matter whether they are short or tall, depend 
on their readiness to serve his pleasure and desires I needed only to 
display this readiness and to offer him my services, as a man of the 
world, as a go-between, between our lady and his lust, to have the 
fool in the snare. My standing with him was such that he soon kept 
nothing from me and I was able not only to know all the treacherous 
dealings of the couple but to lead them on and blow up the fire, that 
I might see how high it would blaze, to what extreme of guilt they 
would be led, in which I might trap them For such a course is pre- 
scribed for the guardians of the established order, of which I am a 
model representative. And by this assiduous conduct I was able to 
come at their mutual views and the purpose they cherish namely, 
that he who sleeps with the mistress of the house is master of it That, 
my poor gentleman, is the luxurious and murderous plot which they 
daily discuss, and from it, from their own lips indeed, they deduce 
their higher right to fall upon you with a club and do you out of 
the way, that they may celebrate their feast of roses as mistress and 
as master of the mistress’s love But when things were so far advanced 
that I heard this from their own lips, the boil seemed ripe for lancing, 
so I have come to you, in your abasement and misery, to tell you all, 
that we may trap them ” 

‘‘That shall we,” said Petepre “We shall come upon them and 
overwhelm them with fear — you, my dear dwarf, and I, and their 
sin shall find them out What think you we should do with them, 
what punishment do you find at once painful and humiliating enough 
to be visited upon them^” 

“My judgment is mild,” answered Dudu, “at least in respect of 
our Mut, the lovely sinner, for that she has no bedfellow excuses 
much; also even though you suffer from their sin, it is not fitting, 
just between ourselves, for you to make great outcry Besides, it is 
as I said if the mistress loses her head over a slave, the slave is to 
blame, for it is due to his very presence that the misfortune occurs 
and he should be the one to pay. Yet even toward him I have some 
mercy, I would not demand that he be bound and thrown to the 
crocodiles, though he has richly deserved it by his good and his ill 
luck. For Dudu thinks not so much of revenge as of repentance and 
prevention, to make an end of the danger; we should but bind him 
and let the knife do its work, thus rooting out the cause of the sin, 
that he become unavailable to Mut-em-enet and his charm have no 
more meaning in the woman’s eyes. I am myself ready to do the 
deed, if he is properly bound beforehan/J ” 

“I find It very dutiful,” said Petepre, “that you are willing to do 
this too, after all you have done for me Do you not think that thus 
justice would in more than one respect be re-established in the world, 
in that you, by this change, would be advanced in proportion as he 
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IS diminished, and put in a position of advantage which must afford 
you a compensation for his advancement, highly satisfying, consider- 
ing your peculiar build^” 

‘There is something in that,” Dudu replied, “I will not deny that 
It might be a consideration, though secondary ” And he folded his 
arms, thrust one shoulder forward, and began to sway to and fro 
with his front leg going up and down He seesawed there, nodding 
his head and looking pertly about as his spirits rose higher and higher 
“But again,” went on Petepre, “he could hardly remain at the head 
of the house after you had revenged yourself thus upon him^” 

“No, of course not,” laughed Dudu, continuing to posture “To be 
at the head of the house and give orders to the household is no office 
for a chastened criminal It is the service of a capable and unmutilated 
man, competent to represent the master in every affair which he can- 
not and will not take upon himself ” 

“Then,” concluded the captain, “I should know at once the suita- 
ble reward for your great service, that I may thank and pay you for 
your service as spy, and for striving to save me from shame and 
death ” 

“I should hope^” cried Dudu, abandoned to arrogance “I may hope 
that you will understand my merits and be clear as to their reward 
and the succession For it is not too much to say that I have saved 
you from shame and death, and our lovely sinner as well She should 
know that I begged for mercy for her on the ground of her loneli- 
ness in bed, giving her her life, so that she has breath only through 
my favour^ For if I choose, and she prove ungrateful, I can publish 
abroad her shame in city and land, and you would be forced to stran- 
gle her after all and lay her delicate body in ashes, or at least to send 
her back to her family minus her nose and ears Let her be advised, 
poor light-of-love, let her turn her jewelled eyes away from unfruit- 
ful beauty to bend them upon Dudu, who knows how to console, 
master of the mistress, stout little steward over all the housed” 

And he cast ever blither glances on this side and that into space, 
wreathed and writhed with shoulders and hips, pranced on his little 
feet — and, in short, behaved just like a cock at courting time, blind 
and deaf to his peril, utterly absorbed m his performance And it be- 
fell him too as it befalls the cock. For with one bound Petepre the 
master was out from under the sheet, quite naked, a tower of flesh 
with the little head atop Another bound took him to the chair where 
his clothes lay, and he swung his cudgel We have seen this ornamen- 
tal emblem of office m his h^nd - or one like it the thick stick cov- 
ered with gilded leather, with a pine-cone on top and a gilt wreath 
round it. It was probably a symbol of power, also probably a fetish 
and cult-object in female ritual The master swung it suddenly and 
let it fall on Dudu’s shoulders and back, he beat him until the dwarf 
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was deaf and blind — • though on quite other grounds than before — 
and squealed like a stuck pig 

“Oh, oh’ Ow, ow’” he yelled, and writhed at his hips “Oh, it 
hurts. It IS killing me, my bones are broken, I bleed’ Mercy, mercy’ 
Have pity on your faithful servant’” But Petepre had none “There, 
that's for you, you shameless spy, you sneak — you snake-in-the- 
grass, who have confessed to me all your treachery’” And drove him 
under a rain of blows round and round the bedroom until the faith- 
ful servant found the door, took to his legs, and ran. 

THE THREAT 

And It came to pass, the story tells us, that Potiphar’s wife spake to 
Joseph day by day and entreated him that he should lie with her So 
he gave her occasion, then> Even after the episode of the injured 
tongue he did not avoid her presence but still came together with 
her in various places and at various times^ He did He probably had 
to, for she was the mistress, a female master, and could command his 
presence when she liked But also he had promised not to forsake her 
in her distress, but to console her with words as he alone could, be- 
cause he owed her that much He saw this He was bound to her by 
the consciousness of his guilt, admitting in his heart that he had light- 
headedly let things come to this pass, and that his pedagogic plan of 
salvation had been a very culpable pretence, whose consequences he 
must now endure and as far as possible amend, however dangerous, 
dilEcult, and unlikely any amendment seemed Shall we then count 
It to his credit that he did not withdraw his countenance from the 
smitten one, but “day by day” — or, shall we say, nearly every day — 
exposed himself to the breath of the fiery bull, that he still dared, and 
went on daring, to face one of the strongest temptations which have 
probably ever assailed any youth in the history of the worlds Yes, 
probably, conditionally and m part. Some of his motives were excel- 
lent, we may grant him that His sense of guilt and obligation was 
praiseworthy, so was his stout-hearted reliance on God and his seven 
reasons in the hour of need Perhaps we may respect even the defiance 
which had begun to guide his conduct, and which demanded of him 
that he measure the strength of his reason against the madness of this 
woman. For she had threatened him, she had sworn to tear off the 
garland he wore for the sake of his God and crown him with her own. 
He found that shameless, and I must say here that another element 
came in which in time made him think^of the matter as something 
between his God and the gods of Egypt, just as to her, also, her zeal 
for Amun gradually became — or was made by others — a ground for 
her desire We may understand, we may even approve, his feeling 
that It was not permitted him to shirk, that he must see the matter 
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through to the bitter end and make it redound to the honour of his 
God. 


All very well Yet not quite wholly so. For there was an admixture 
of another motive for his obeying her, going to her and meeting her 
— and this, he very well knew, was not quite so creditable Shall I call 
It curiosity, irresponsibility^ The unwillingness to give up the free 
choice of the bad course, the desire to preserve his freedom for a 
while yet, though without any intention of deciding on the wrong 
side^ However serious, even dangerous the situation, did he take 
pleasure in being alone with the mistress, on a certain footing, in call- 
ing her “my child” and feeling justified on the ground of her pas- 
sion and despair^ A commonplace assumption, yet justifiable, along 
with another, more godly or more profound that product of his 
fantasy, the highly alluring, deeply thrilling thought, that is, of his 
death and deification as Osarsiph, and the state of sacred readiness 
that belonged with it, above which, none the less, there hung the 
ass’s curse. 


Enough, then, he went to the mistress. He stuck by her He suf- 
fered her to speak to him day by day and to entreat him “Lie with 
me’” He suffered it, I say, for it was no joke and no small matter, to 
persevere with this woman possessed by desire, to speak kindly to 
her and yet on his own side to sustain the seven reasons in full force 
and fend off her demands, despite the sympathy which in some meas- 
ure flowed toward them from his own dead and deified state Truly, 
one is inclined to overlook the less praiseworthy among the motives 
of the son of Jacob, when one considers the trouble he must have 
had with the unhappy woman, for she daily so besieged him that he 
had moments when he understood Gilgamesh, who in furious impa- 
tience one day tore out the phallus of the sacred bull and flung it in 
Ishtar’s face. 


For she degenerated daily and grew less and less delicate in the 
importunities with which she besought him that they might put their 
heads and feet together She never, at least, came back to that idea 
of hers to murder the master and do away with him that they might 
reign as mistress and lord of love in soft garments amid flowers and 
lead a life of bliss. She saw that the idea was entirely repugnant to 
him and must have feared to estrange him by repeating it Her 
drunken and clouded state did not prevent her from seeing the per- 
fect justice of his decided refusal even to consider the wild project, 
and that he did not need to conceal his indignant rejection of a pro- 
posal which even she would find it hard to bring up again with a 
whole tongue and without the excuse of a childish hsp. But she did 
not abandon the plea that there was no sense in refusing her, smce 
they already shared the secret and might just as well, so to speak, get 
the good of it, she went back to it again and again, holding out the 
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promise of unspeakable bliss which he would find in her loving arms, 
in her body, which had stored all its treasures up for him. And when 
to that sweet wooing he only answered “My child, we may not,” 
she proceeded to try to spur him on with doubts about his mascu- 
linity. 

Not that she took these seriously herself — it is hardly possible. But 
on the face of it she was somewhat justified by his response to her 
mockery. Joseph could not come out with his seven reasons — most 
of them she could not even have understood — and what he offered 
instead was certainly feeble, stupid, and badly invented. What, for 
instance, could she, in her passion and extremity, make of the moral 
thesis which he would once and for all have made his answer, that 
It might be on the lips of the peoples in case this story of theirs be- 
came history namely, that his master had put all that he had into his 
hands save only herself because she was his wife, and how then could 
he do this great wickedness and sin with her^ That was threadbare 
rubbish, it could not serve her need and passion And even if she 
found herself in a history, Mut-em-enet was convinced that every- 
body and at all times would find it justifiable that such a pair as she 
and Joseph were should put their heads and feet together regardless 
of the captain of the guard and her titular husband, she was sure that 
anybody would take much more pleasure in it than in a moral thesis. 

What else did he say^’ Something like this. 

“You want me to come by night and sleep with you> But it has 
been just by night that our God, whom you do not know, has mostly 
revealed Himself to men. If then He would reveal Himself to me in 
the night and found me thus — what would become of me^” 

That was childish. Or he would say 

“I fear because of Adam, who was driven out of the garden on ac- 
count of so small a sin. How then would I be punished^” 

She found that as pitiable as the one which followed* 

“You cannot know all these things But my brother Reuben lost 
his first-born right because he was unstable, and the father gave it to 
me He would take it away again, if he knew that you had made an 
ass of me.” 

That must have seemed to her the sheerest pusillanimity. He could 
not be surprised, when he had dragged in some such lame excuses by 
the hair, that she answered them, weeping tears of rage the while, by 
saying that there was nothing left but for her to believe that the gar- 
land which he wore was nothing else than the straw wreath of impo- 
tence, She could hardly have meant what she said. Rather it was a 
desperate challenge to the honour of his flesh, and the look with 
which he answered her shamed and inflamed her equally, for it spoke 
'With more eloquence and emotion even than his words: 
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“Do you think so^” he said bitterly. “Then be quiet. For if it were 
with me as you pretend to think, then were it easy, and my tempta- 
tion were not like a dragon and a roaring lion. Believe me, woman, 
I have had the thought of putting an end to your agony and mine by 
making of myself what you impute to me, like the youth in one of 
your legends, who took a sharp leaf of the sword plant and cut him- 
self and threw the ofltending member into the river for fish to devour, 
to witness his innocence. But I may not, the sin were as great as 
though I yielded, and I should be no use to God any more For He 
wills that I remain whole and sound.” 

“Horrible^” she cried “Osarsiph, whither did your thoughts tend^ 
Do it not, my beloved, my glorious one, it would be such a dreadful 
pity' Never could I mean what I said' You love me, you love me, 
your angry look betrays your love and your blasphemous purpose. 
Sweet one, oh, come and save me, stanch my streaming blood, for 
pity of Its flowing' ” 

But he answered “It may not be.” 

Then she grew wrathful and began to threaten him with martyr- 
dom and death So far had she come, it was this that haunted me when 
I said that she grew less and less fastidious in her choice of means. 
He learned now with whom he had to do and what she had meant by 
her ringing cry: “Frightful am I alone in my love'” The giant cat 
lifted her paw, threateningly she put out her claws from their velvet 
sheath, to tear his flesh If he would not do her will, not yield her his 
sacred wreath to receive in exchange the garland of bliss, then she 
must and would destroy him Urgently she implored him to take her 
words seriously and not as empty sound, for he could see that she was 
ready for any- and everything. She would accuse him to Petepre of 
that which he denied her, and tax him with assault upon her virtue. 
She would say that he had done violence to her and the accusation 
would be a joy, and she would know how to act the ruined and mac- 
ulate so that no one would doubt what she said Her word and oath, 
he might be sure, would count before his in this house, and no de- 
mal would help him Besides she was convinced that he would not 
deny, but in silence take the guilt upon himself, for that it had come 
to this despair and fury with her was his fault, the fault of his eyes, 
his mouth, his golden shoulders, and his denial of her love, he would 
see that it was all one in what accusations one clothed his guilt, for 
every accusation became true by virtue of the truth of his guilt and 
he must be prepared to suffer death. But it would be a death which 
would make him rue his silence and even perhaps his cruel denial of 
her love. For men like Petepre were inventive in revenge and for the 
hbertme who debauched the mistress there would be found a kind of 
death that left nothing to be desired in the way of refined torture. 
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And now she told him how he would die, painting it to him, some- 
times in her singing, ringing tones, again in whispers close to his ear, 
like the tender murmurings of love* 

“Hope not,” she whispered, “that it will be quick, casting you from 
a rock or hanging you head down till the blood soon rushes to your 
brain and death comes gently So merciful it will not be — after the 
beatings that will mangle your back when Petepre pronounces sen- 
tence For when I disclose your violent deed he will be seized with a 
sand-storm such as comes from the mountains of the East, and his 
fury will rage and his malice be unbounded It is horrible to be given 
to the crocodile, to lie bound and helpless in the reeds when the de- 
vourer draws nigh and his wet belly glides over you, beginning his 
meal with shoulder or thigh so that your wild shrieks mingle with his 
satisfied gruntmgs as he feeds — for nobody will hear or heed For I 
have heard when it happened to others, and felt a light pity, without 
much thought or realization, one’s own flesh being safe. But now it 
IS yourself and your flesh which the oncoming devourer nuzzles, be- 
ginning in this place or that, while you are fully conscious and would 
hold back the inhuman shriek that wrings itself from your breast — 
shriek not, beloved, for me, who would have kissed you where that 
wet-belly sets his teeth’ — But perhaps there will be other kisses Per- 
haps they will stretch my beautiful one upon his back on the ground, 
your hands and feet made fast with brazen clamps, and heap firewood 
on your body and light it, so that with tortures for which there is no 
name and you alone can know them, gasping and shrieking, while 
the others only look on, your body is consumed to charcoal by lin- 
gering flame. So may it be, beloved, or perhaps they will put you, 
living, in a pit, together with two great dogs, and cover it with beams 
and earth, and again no one thinks, nor yourself until it come to pass, 
what shall happen there below among you three — Do you know of 
the punishment of the mortise and tenon^ For being accused by me 
and thereupon condemned, you would be shrieking and praying for 
mercy with the iron rod in your eye and the door grinding your 
head whenever it pleased the avenger to pass through. These, then, 
are but a few of the punishments you are certain to find, if I give 
voice to my complaint, as I am in my last despair resolved to do, for 
you will not be able to make yourself white after my oath Out of 
pity for yourself, Osarsiph, give me your wreath! ” 

“My friend and mistress,” he answered her, “you are right, I shall 
not be able to make myself white if it please you so to blacken me 
before my master. But among the punishments with which you 
threaten me, Petepre must choose, he cannot visit me with all, but 
only with one, which limits his revenge and my suffering. And even 
so, my suffering can only comprise what is humanly possible, and 
whether those limits be small or great it cannot overpass them, for 
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they are finite Delight and suffering, both, you have painted to me 
as measureless, but you exaggerate, for with both one soon reaches 
the limits of human capacity It is only the error which I should com- 
mit that would be measureless, if I destroyed myself in the sight of 
God the Lord, whom you do not know, so that you cannot tell what 
It is to be forsaken of God Therefore, my child, can I not yield 'to 
your desire ” 

“Woe to that wisdom of yours^” she cned in her singing voice. 
“Woe to it^ I, I am not wise Unwise am I, out of my measureless 
longing for your flesh and blood, and I will do what I say’ I am the 
loving Isis and my gaze is death. Take care, Osarsiph, take care!” 

THE ladies’ party 

Ah, how splendid she seemed, our Mut, standing before him and 
threatening him in her belHike voice’ And yet she was v’eak and 
helpless like a child, quite without regard for her dignity or her saga. 
She had of late begun to confide her passion to all the world, and the 
misery she suffered because of her young man It had come to this* 
that now not only Tabubu, the rubber-eater, and Mekh-en-Weseht, 
the concubine, were initiated into her love and longing, but also 
Renenutet, the wife of Amun’s overseer of bulls, as well as Neit-em- 
het, the wife of Pharaoh’s head washerman, and Ahwere, spouse of 
Kakabu, the scribe of the silver-houses, from the king’s silver-house; 
in short, all her friends, all the court, and half the city It w'^as a dis- 
tinct sign of her degeneration that toward the end of the third year 
of her passion she told everybody without restraint or embarrass- 
ment and imparted to all the world regardless that which in the be- 
ginning she had so proudly and shyly kept hidden in her own bosom 
that she would sooner have died than confess it to the beloved him- 
self or to anyone else Yes, it was not only the worthy Dudu who de- 
generates in this story, Mut, the mistress, did too, so much that she 
lost her manners and her self-control She was a person deeply af- 
flicted and possessed, entirely beside herself, no longer a denizen of 
the civilized world, and estranged from its standards, a runner upon 
the mountains, ready to offer her breasts to wild beasts, a garlanded, 
panting, exulting swinger of the thyrsus To what all did she not fi- 
nally descend^ This is not the place to speak of the magic she abased 
herself to practise with black Tabubu — we shall come to that later. 
Here we must only note, with mingled amazement and pity, that she 
prattled everywhere of heit love and unslaked longing, restrammg 
herself before neither high nor low, so that soon her afHiction was the 
daily talk of all the household, and the cooks as they stirred the pots 
and plucked the fowls, the gate-keepers on their bench, said to each 
other: 
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“The mistress is keen on the young steward, but he won’t hear to 
it. — What a state of things’” 

For that is the form such subjects take in the heads and on the lips 
of ordinary folk, by virtue of the lamentable contradiction between 
the lover’s own consciousness of his sacred, serious, painfully beauti- 
ful passion and the impression it makes on the detached observer, to 
whom Its lack of purpose or power to conceal itself is a mockery and 
a scandal, like a drunken man on the street. 

All the later versions of our story — with exception of the briefest 
but most prized — the Koran as well as the seventeen Persian songs, 
the poem of Firdausi the disillusioned, on which he spent his old age, 
and Dshami’s late and subtle version, all of these, as well as countless 
renderings by pencil and brush, tell of the ladies’ party which Poti- 
phar’s chief and true wife gave to the high society of No-Amun, to 
acquaint them with her suffering and its cause, to arouse sympathy 
and also envy in the bosoms of her sisters. For love, however un- 
slaked, IS not only a curse and a scourge but also a priceless treasure, 
which one cannot bear to keep hidden. The songs contain some er- 
rors and are guilty of superfluous variations and adornments which 
despite their sweetness and charm are a burden upon the simple truth. 
But as for the episode of the ladies’ party, there they are in the right, 
and if again, for the sake of pleasing effect, they depart from the 
original form of the story, or even belie each other by their vaiia- 
tions, yet the singers are not the inventors of this event, the story in- 
vented It, or rather it was the personal invention of Potiphar’s wife, 
poor Em, who made it up and put it into effect with a shrewdness 
which stands in the strangest though most realistic contradiction to 
her bemused state. 

We who know the revelatory dream dreamed by Mut-em-enet at 
the begmmng of the three years of her love can easily understand the 
connection between it and the ingenious, pathetic device she em- 
ployed to open the eyes of her friends And the dream, which bears 
every mark of genuineness, is the best evidence for the historicity of 
the ladies’ party and makes quite clear that only laconic brevity of 
style is responsible for its omission from our nearest and best-prized 
source. 

As a prelude to the ladies’ party Mut-em-enet fell ill of that illness, 
in Its nature not very well defined, which seizes all the young princes 
and the kings’ daughters in the fairy-stones when they love unhappily, 
and which regularly “mocks the skill of the most famous physicians.” 
She sickened of it, according to all the rules, because it was the right 
and proper thing, and the right and proper thing is hard to resist, but 
also it was important to her (and seems in general to be a principal 
motive of all these illnesses of princes and kings’ daughters) to attract 
attention, to put the world about her in a flutter of excitement, and 
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to be questtonedy this above all to be importuned, as in a matter of 
life and death, and from all sides — for her changed appearance had 
for a long time now been the subject of genuine anxiety and question 
in her closer circle She fell ill out of the urgency of her need to pre- 
occupy the world with her affliction, with the bliss and torment of 
her love for Joseph That there was not much more, literally and 
strictly speaking, in her illness than this is shown from the fact that 
when there was question of a ladies’ party Mut could arise from her 
couch and play the hostess — and no wonder she could, for it was all 
part of the same plan 

So, then, she fell ill, seriously, if rather indeterminately, and lay 
abed. She was treated by two eminent doctors, one from Amun’s 
book-house, who had previously been called to iMont-kaw, and an- 
other learned man from the temple, cared for by her sisters of the 
house of the secluded ones, Petepre’s concubines, and visited by her 
friends of the order of Hathor and Amun’s southern house of women. 
The lady Renenutet called, Neit-em-het, Ahwere and many others. 
Came too in her litter Nes-ba-met, head of the order, consort of the 
great Beknechons, '‘head priest of all the gods of Upper and Lower 
Egypt.” And all of them, singly or by twos and threes, sat by her 
bed, mourned over and importuned her, in a flood of words, partly 
from their hearts but partly also in cold blood, out of pure conven- 
tion or even envy. 

"Em with beloved voice when you sing,” said they. "In the name 
of the Hidden One say what ails you, and how, naughty girl, can 
you so distress us^ As the king lives, you are changed, for a long time 
now; all of us, in whose hearts you live, have seen the signs of fa- 
tigue, and alterations too, which — while doing no violence to your 
beauty — give us great concern. May there be no evil eye upon you^ 
We have seen, and wept among ourselves to see how weariness over- 
took your body, and a decrease of flesh that attacked not all parts at 
once, for some are fuller while others have shrunk. Your cheeks, for 
instance, are gaunt, your eyes begin to stare, and suffering sits upon 
your much-praised sinuous mouth. We, your admirers, have seen all 
this and spoken of it with tears. But now your exhaustion has reached 
a point where you take to your bed and can neither eat nor drink, 
while your ailment mocks the doctors’ art. Truly at this news we 
knew not where we were, so great was our alarm. We have besieged 
with questions the wise men from the book-house, Te-Hor and Pete- 
Bastet, your physicians, and they have answered they are almost at 
the end of their skill and w;ll soon be helpless. They had only a few 
more remedies which might avail, for all those they have tried have 
been unavailing. It must be some great affliction that gnaws at you 
as a mouse will gnaw at the root of a tree so that it sickens. In Amun’s 
name, our treasure, is it true, say, have you a gnawing sorrow? Tell 
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It quickly to us who love you, before the accursed thing strikes at 
the root of sweet life itself^” 

“Supposing,” Em answered m a faint voice, “that I had, what good 
could It do me to name it to you^ All your kindness and sympathy 
could not free me from it, and in all likelihood nothing remains to 
me but to die ” 

“Then it is true,” cried they, “it is really such a sorrow that is wear- 
ing you down^” And they expressed their shrill-voiced surprise how 
could It be possible — a woman like her, belonging to the highest so- 
ciety, rich, enchantingly lovely, the envied of all others of her sex^ 
What could she lack^ What heart’s desme was denied her^ Mut’s 
friends could simply not understand. They questioned her persist- 
ently, partly in the goodness of their hearts and partly out of sheer 
curiosity, envy, and love of excitement For a long time she evaded 
their questions, in her feeble, hopeless tones she refused them all in- 
formation, saying they could do her no good But at last, very well, 
she said, she would answer them She would answer them all to- 
gether and make an occasion of it she would give a ladies’ party, 
very soon, and invite them all She was very weak and without appe- 
tite, could scarcely take anything, at most a bird’s liver and a little 
vegetable, but she would try to find strength to get up, so that she 
might reveal to her friends the cause of her disordered and altered 
state. 

So said, so done. At the next quarter of the moon — it was not 
long before the new year and the great feast of Opet, on which day 
decisive events were to come to pass in Potiphar’s house — Em gave 
out invitations to that ladies’ party in Petepre’s house which has been 
so widely if not always so wisely celebrated in song It was a large 
afternoon affair, and took on added lustre through the presence of 
Nes-ba-met, Beknechons’s wife and first among the women of the 
harem. There was no lack of flowers or unguents, or of cool drinks, 
some of them intoxicating, some only refreshing, or of cakes of vari- 
ous sorts, crystallized fruits and spun-sugar sweetmeats, handed by 
young maidservants in charmingly exiguous costumes, with black 
braids hanging in their necks and veils shrouding their cheeks — a 
novel refinement which was much applauded A delightful orchestra, 
of harpists, lute-players, and flautists in wide diaphanous garments 
revealing their embroidered girdles underneath, made music in the 
fountain court, where most of the ladies settled down informally, 
partly on chairs and stools among the laden tables, partly kneeling 
on gaily coloured mats. They also occupied the columned hall, from 
which the image of Atum-Re had been removed. 

Mut’s friends were graceful and exquisite to behold. Their flowing 
hair was anointed with perfumed oil from the crowns of their heads 
to where it finished off m a twisted fringe, through which peeped the 
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golden disks of their ear-ornaments, their limbs were a lovely brown, 
their sparkling eyes reached to their temples, their little noses be- 
spoke nothing but pride and high spirits The patterns of their jew- 
elled and faience necklaces and arm-rings, the spider-web linen that 
spanned their sweet bosoms and seemed woven of sunshine or moon- 
beams, were the very last word in elegance. They smelt of lotus flow- 
ers, they passed each other sweetmeats and chattered in high twitter- 
ing voices, or else in deeper, rougher ones — for in this chmate women 
sometimes have such voices, for instance, Nes-ba-met. They talked 
of the approaching feast of Opet, of the great procession of the holy 
Triad in their barks by water and land, of the reception of the god in 
the southern house of women, where they, the ladies, would dance 
and sing and shake their rattles in their character as sweet-voiced con- 
cubines of the god. The topic was both attractive and important, vet 
at this moment it only served to keep their tongues wagging and fill 
in the time until their hostess, Mut-em-enet, should give them answer 
and let them know the thrilling cause of her exhaustion. 

She sat, a figure of suffering amongst them, beside the basin, smil- 
ing faintly with her tortured sinuous mouth and awaiting her mo- 
ment As in a dream, and after the pattern of a dream, she had made 
her arrangements to enlighten her friends, and she felt dreamlike 
certainty of their success. The moment arrived with the climax of 
the feast. Splendid fruits were standing ready in flower-trimmed bas- 
kets, fragrant golden spheres burstmg with refreshing juice under 
their leathery skins. They were Indian blood-oranges, a great rarity; 
and beside them lay charming little knives that had handles inlaid 
with blue stones and highly polished bronze blades to which the 
hostess had given special attention She had had them sharpened ~ to 
a pitch of sharpness, indeed, such as seldom any little knives had ever 
been brought before. They were of such a razor sharpness that a man 
might have shaved with them were his beard never so tough. But they 
required great care m their use, for even a moment of absent-mind- 
edness or unsteadiness was sure to bring about an annoying injury. 
They had acquired an edge — a positively dangerous one, these little 
knives, one had the feeling that one only needed to come near the 
blade with a finger-tip for the blood to gush out Were these all 
the preparations^ By no means There was a precious wine “from the 
port,” sweet, fiery Cyprian wine, a dessert wine, to be served with 
the oranges, the charming cups of hammered gold and glazed and 
painted earthenware stood ready, and at a sign from the hostess were 
handed round m the fouijtain court and the pillared hall by dainty 
little maids who had nothing on but bright-coloured sashes. But who 
should pour this island wme into the cups^ The little maids^ No; the 
hostess had decreed that too little honour would thus be paid to her 
entertainment and her guests. She had arranged something else. 
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She beckoned again, and the golden apples, the exquisite little 
knives were passed Both elicited cries of rapture they praised the 
fruit, they praised the dainty tools — that is, they praised their dainti- 
ness, for with their chief property they were as yet unacquainted. 
They all set to at once to lay bare the sweet pulp, but soon their 
eyes were distracted from the task 

Again Mut-em-enet had beckoned, and he who now appeared on 
the scene was the cup-bearer, the pourer of the wine — it was Jo- 
seph Yes, the lovesick woman had commanded him to this service, 
requesting, as his mistress, that he should himself serve the wine of 
Cyprus to her guests She did not tell him of her other preparations, 
he did not know for what purpose of edification he was being used. 
It pained her, as we know, to deceive him and deliberately make such 
misuse of his appearance But her heart was set on enlightening her 
friends and laying bare her feelings So she said to him — just after 
he had once more, with all possible forbearance, refused to lie with 
her. 

‘Will you then, Osarsiph, at least do me a favour, and pour out 
the famous Alashian wine at my ladies’ party day after tomorrow^ 
In token of its excelling goodness, also in token that you love me a 
little, and lastly to show that I am after all somebody in this house, 
since he at its head serves me and my guests^” 

“By all means, my mistress,” he had answered. “That will I gladly 
do, and with the greatest pleasure, if it be one to you. For I am with 
body and soul at your command m every respect save that I sin with 
you ” 

So, then, Rachel’s son, the young steward of Petepre, appeared 
suddenly among the ladies as they sat peeling in the court, in a fine 
white festal garment, with a coloured Mycensean jug in his hands. 
He bowed, and began to move about, filling the cups But all the la- 
dies, those who had chanced to see him before as well as those who 
did not know him, forgot at the sight not only what they were doing 
but themselves as well, being lost in gazing at the cup-bearer Then 
those wicked little knives accomplished their purpose and the ladies, 
all and sundry, cut their fingers frightfully — without even being 
aware at the time, for a cut from such an exceedingly sharp blade is 
hardly perceptible, ceitamly not in the distracted state of mind in 
which Em’s friends then were 

This oft-described scene has by some been thought to be apocry- 
phal, and not belonging to the story as it happened. But they are 
wrong, for it is the truth, and all the probabilities speak for it We 
must remember, on the one hand, that this was the most beautiful 
youth of his time and sphere, on the other, that these were the sharp- 
est little knives the world has ever seen — and we shall understand that 
the thing could not happen otherwise — I mean with less shedding of 
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blood — than as it actually did. Em’s dreamlike certainty of the event 
and Its course was entirely justified She sat there with her suffering 
air, her brooding, sinister, masklike face and sinuous mouth, and 
looked at the mischief she had worked, the blood-bath, which at first 
no one saw but herself, for all the ladies were gaping in self-forgotten 
ardour after the youth as he slowly disappeared toward the pillared 
hall, where, Mut knew, the scene would repeat itself Only when the 
beloved form had disappeared did she inquire of the ensuing stillness, 
in a voice of malicious concern 

“My loves, what ever has happened to you alP What are you do- 
ing^ Your blood is flowing^” 

It was a fearful sight With some the nimble knife had gone an 
inch deep in the flesh and the blood did not ooze, it spouted. The lit- 
tle hands, the golden apples, were drenched with the red liquid, it 
dyed the fresh whiteness of the linen garments and soaked through 
into the women’s laps, making pools which dripped down on the 
floor and their little feet What an outcry, what \vails, what shrieking 
arose when Mut’s hypocritical concern made them aw’are what had 
happened^ Some of them could not bear the sight of blood, espe- 
cially their own, they threatened to faint and had to be restored with 
oil of wormwood and other pungent little phials brought by the bus- 
tling maids All the needful things were done, the neat little maids 
dashed about with cloths and basins, vinegar, Imt, and linen band- 
ages, until the party looked more like a hospital ward than anything 
else, in the pillared hall as well, whither Mut-em-enet went for a mo- 
ment to assure herself that blood was flowing there too. Renenutet, 
the wife of the overseer of bulls, was among the more seriously 
wounded, they had to quench the flow of blood by putting a tourni- 
quet on the wrists to shut off the circulation from the slovdy paling 
and yellowing little hand. Likewise Nes-ba-met, Beknechons’s deep- 
voiced consort, had done herself considerable damage They had to 
take off her outer garment, and she was tended and reassured by two 
of the girted maids, one black and one white, while she raved and 
raged in a loud voice at everybody indiscriminately 

“Dearest Head Mother and all of you my dear friends,” said the 
hypocrite Mut, when order had somewhat been restored, “how could 
It happen that here in my house you have done this to yourselves, 
and this red episode has marred my party ^ To your hostess it is al- 
most intolerable that it had to be in my house that it happened — how 
is such a thing possible^ One person, or even two, might cut their 
fingers while peeling an grange — but all of you at once, and some 
of you to the bone’ Such a thing has never happened before m the 
world, and will probably be unique in the social life of the two lands 
— at least, let us hope so’ But comfort me, my sweethearts, and tell 
me how ever it could happen’” 
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“Never mind,” Nes-ba-met answered in her deep bass for the rest 
of the women “Do not think of it, Enti, for everything is right now, 
at least nearly, even though red Set has spoilt our afternoon frocks 
and some of us are pale with blood-letting Do not be upset For your 
intentions were good, and as for the party, it is exclusive in every re- 
spect, Yet after all it was pretty thoughtless of you — the thing you 
did in the middle of it. I am speaking quite frankly, and for all of us. 
Put yourself in our place You invited us to explain the cause of your 
exhaustion, which mocks the best skill of the physicians, we must 
wait for the levelation, and that makes us nervous, so that we hide 
our suspense by making conversation As you see, I am telling every- 
thing as It was, according to the simple truth, speaking for us all and 
not mincing matters You served us with golden apples — very good, 
very fine, even, Pharaoh himself does not have them every day. But 
just as we are peeling them, there comes, by your order, this young 
cup-bearer into our already excited group — whoever he is, I suppose 
that he is your young steward known on the land- and the water- 
ways as Nefernefru, and it is mortifying for a lady to have to agree 
with the people of the dams and the canals, and with their judgment 
and tastes, but really there can be no question of disagreeing with 
them, for he is certainly a picture of a young man from head to foot. 
In and for itself it is something of a shock when a young man sud- 
denly comes among a group of already nervous women, even if he is 
less attractive than this one. So what could you expect but that we 
should tremble in all our limbs and have tears come in our eves when 
such a young god appears on the scene and bends with his jug over 
our cups^ You could not expect us to attend to what we were doing 
and take care not to cut our fingers’ We have caused you much bus- 
tle and annoyance with this blood-letting, but the blame, dearest 
Em with the lovely voice, is your own, for the trouble ensuing on 
your startling entertainment.” 

“Yes, yes’” cried Renenutet, wife of the overseer of bulls. “You 
must take the blame, my dear, for you have played us a fine trick and 
we shall all remember it — though not with anger, smee we realize 
that you could not be affected by it, and hence thought nothing of it. 
But that IS just It, my treasure, that you failed in tact and considera- 
tion, and so to yourself is due in all justice the awkwardness of this 
red episode. For naturally the total femininity of this whole gather- 
ing affects each single female in it and heightens her susceptibility to 
the uttermost’ And then you elected to introduce a young man 
among us, and at what moment^ Precisely when we were peeling our 
oranges’ How could we help cutting ourselves^ For it has to be just 
this cup-bearer who comes in, your young steward, a perfect young 
Adonis! I must say frankly that I was beside myself at the sight I 
speak without shame, for this is an hour and these are circumstances 
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when the mouth speaks from the fullness of the heart, and for once it 
seems quite right to say just what one thinks I am a woman with a 
great deal of feeling for the masculine, you all know that besides my 
husband the director of bulls, who is in his best years, I know a cer- 
tain young officer of the guard, and also there is a young priest of the 
temple of Khonsu who comes to my house You all know these things 
without my telling you But all that does not prevent me from being 
always on the alert, so to speak, for the masculine — it is easy for me 
to feel perfectly divine — but I have a special weakness for cup- 
bearers There is always something of the god — or a darling of the 
gods — about a cup-bearer^ I do not know what that is, probably it is 
because of his office and his motions But this Refertem, this blue lo- 
tus, this honey youth, with his jug — ye gods, it was all up with me! 
I quite thought that I was seeing a god, and for sheer delight I did not 
know where I was I was all eyes, and while I gazed I stabbed myself 
With the fruit-knife, deep into my flesh, and the blood ran in streams 
and I never felt it, in the state I was in But that is not the whole of 
It for now whenever I want to peel fruit in the future I am con- 
vinced that the image of your divine young cup-bearer will come up 
before me, the wretch, and I shall cut myself to the bone for losing 
myself in the sight of him, and can never eat any more fruit that must 
be peeled, though I am passionately fond of’ it And all that you 
brought about, my treasure, with your heedlessness ” 

‘‘Yes, yes’” all the ladies echoed her, the ones who had been in the 
pillared hall as well, for they had come out to the court while Nes- 
ba-met and Renenutet were speaking. “Yes, yes’” they cried all to- 
gether, in voices some shrill and some deep. “The speakers have 
spoken as it was, we all nearly killed ourselves in our amazement at 
sight of this cup-bearer, and instead of telling us the cause of your 
illness, to which end we were invited, Eni, you have played us this 
trick’” 

But now Mut-em-enet raised her voice to its full singing power 
and cried 

“Fools’ I have not only told but showed it to you, the cause of my 
mortal weakness and all my misery’ Then have some eye for me, as 
you were all eyes for him’ You have seen him but the space of a few 
heart-beats and done yourselves harm in your distraction, so that you 
all are pale with the red distress the sight of him gave you. But I — I 
must or I may see him every day — and what can I do in my own 
distress, which is unendmg and infimte^ I ask you Where shall I 
turn^^ For this boy, you blind creatures, who saw him in vain, the 
steward and cup-bearer to my husband — he is my anguish and my 
death, he has brought me to my end with his eyes and mouth, for 
him alone, my sisters, my red blood gushes out in agony and I die if 
he quench it not. For you only cut your fingers at sight of him, but 
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love for his beauty has cut me to the heart, and I bleed to death!” 
Thus she chanted till her voice failed and she fell back in her seat 
with convulsive sobs 

We can imagine the state of high feminine excitement into which 
this revelation flung the troop of Mut’s friends They behaved as 
Tabubu and Mekh-en-Weseht had done before them, in face of the 
great news that Mut had fallen in love They treated the suflFerer 
much as the other two had done crowded round her, stroked and 
patted, congratulated, commiserated, in many-voiced high-strung 
prattle But the looks which they exchanged, the words which they 
murmured to each other, had quite other meaning than sympathy. 
They were angry and disappointed that there was no more to it, and 
that all this pretentious affliction amounted to no more than falling 
m love with a servant. There was silent disapproval, and universal 
jealousy on the youth’s account. But more than all, there was a cer- 
tain dog-in-the-manger satisfaction that this was Mut, the proud and 
pure, the moon-chaste bride of Amun, who had been visited so to 
speak in her old age and afflicted in quite the most ordinary way, that 
she was pining for a handsome slave and did not even know how to 
keep It to herself but must helplessly expose her humiliation like a 
regular female, wailing “What shall I do>” That pleased her friends, 
if also It did not escape them that all the self-exposure and publicity 
were at bottom the same old conceit, which made of the most ordi- 
nary occurrence, when it was Mut to whom it happened, an extraor- 
dinary and world-shaking event — and that annoyed them afresh 

But if all this spoke in the side glances which the ladies exchanged, 
yet their animation and pleasure in the sensation and the charming 
scandal in high life was sufficient to make them capable of heartfelt 
sympathy with their sister in distress, and of feminine solidarity, they 
crowded round her, embraced and petted her, and prattled loudly, 
expressing their views of the youth’s good fortune in having been 
granted to rouse such feelings in the breast of his mistress. 

“Yes, sweet Eni,” they cried, “you have shown us and we under- 
stand that It IS no small thing for a woman’s heart to have to be able 
to see such a picture of a young god every day “• no wonder that in 
the end you, too, fell victim^ The lucky fellow^ What no man has 
succeeded in, during all these years, has fallen to his youth* he has ac- 
tually stirred your senses. Certainly he was not born to it — but that 
shows the simplicity of the heart, which asks not after rank or sta- 
tion. He is no son of a nome prince and neither officer nor councillor 
of state, being only your husband’s stewed, but yet he has melted 
your heart and that shall serve him for title, and that he is a foreigner, 
an Asiatic youth and so-called Hebrew, makes the affair still more 
piquant and gives it a cachet. Dearest, we are so glad and relieved that 
your distress and weariness has no worse cause than your feeling for 
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this beautiful youth. You will forgive us if we cease to feel anxietv 
for you and begin to feel it for him, for certainly the only ground 
here for fear is lest he may go out of his head with the honour done 
him Otherwise the business seems to us quite simple.” 

“Ah,” sobbed Mut, “if you only knew^ But you know nothing, and 
I knew that you would not, even after I opened your eyes For you 
have no notion how it stands with him, or with the jealousy of the 
god to whom he belongs and whose wreath he wears, so that he is 
much too good to stanch the blood of an Egyptian woman and his 
soul has no ear for all my crying Ah, how much better you would 
do, my sisters, not to be anxious for his great honour, but to devote 
all your concern to me, who am at death’s door with his religious 
compunctions!” 

Then her friends insisted on learning more particulars about these 
religious compunctions, they could not believe their ears when they 
heard that this servant was not bursting with pride at the honour 
done him but was denying himself to his mistress The looks they 
then exchanged did betray some malice, some suggestion that after 
all their Em was too old for the beautiful youth, and he simply made 
pious excuses because he felt no desire, some of them flattered them- 
selves that they would be in better case with him. But in general they 
were sincerely indignant at the foreign slave’s recalcitrance, particu- 
larly Nes-ba-met, the head priestess, took the word, in her bass voice, 
and declared that from this point of view the affair was scandalous 
and indeed not to be borne. 

“As a woman, dearest,” said she, “I am on your side, your affliction 
is mine But there is a political aspect to the thing too, it touches the 
state and the temple, and this little upstart — you will pardon me, I 
know you love him, but I call him so out of honest scorn in his ob- 
stinate refusal to pay you the tribute of his youth, displays an insub- 
ordination dangerous to the kingdom, it is as though some Baal-city 
of the Retenu or Phoenicia were to set himself up against Amun and 
refuse the duties which it owed In that case there would be a puni- 
tive expedition fitted out, to protect the honour of Amun, even if it 
cost more than the tribute came to. In this light, my dear, I view your 
affliction, and as soon as I get home I will speak with my husband, 
who is the head of all the priests of Upper and Lower Egypt, to tell 
him of this gross case of Canaanitish insubordination and ask him 
what measures he thinks proper to deal with the disorder.” 

She reached her conclusion amid more and even more animated 
chatter from all the guests, and thus the ladies’ party at last broke up, 
which has become so famous and is here related in the true and ac- 
tual course of its events By it Mut-em-enet principally succeeded in 
makino- her unhappy passion the talk of the town - a success at which 
she herself, in her clearer moments, was probably horrified, yet at 
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Other times was capable, thanks to her increasing degeneration, of 
thinking of with a drunken satisfaction For most infatuated people 
cannot believe that sufficient honour is shown their feelings unless 
they occupy the thoughts of all the world, if only to be mocked at 
and scorned. They must be known to the sparrows on the house-tops. 
Her friends now often made her sick-bed visits, singly or by twos 
and threes, to inquire after her state, to comfort her and give her ad- 
vice, they foolishly passed over the actual though entirely peculiar 
circumstances, and the sufferer could only shrug her shoulders and 
reply. 

“Ah, my children, you chatter and advise and understand nothing 
at all of this peculiar case ” Then the ladies of Wese would be an- 
noyed afresh, saying to each other “If she thinks the matter is above 
our heads, and there is something quite peculiar about it, beyond any 
good counsel of ours, then she should hold her tongue and not tell 
us about the affair ” 

But someone else came in person, borne to Petepre’s house between 
vanguard and rear-guard the great Beknechons, Amun’s first, whose 
wife had informed him of the story, and who was not yet minded to 
take It lightly, but rather to see it in view of the larger interests in- 
volved The mighty shiny-pate and statesman of the church, wearing 
his arrogated leopard-skin, strode to and fro before her liomfooted 
chair, straining upward from his ribs and holding his chin in the air 
as he declared that all personal and merely moral considerations must 
be put aside in judging this situation This might be regrettable on 
the ground of standards of conduct and the moral order, but once be- 
gun, must be pursued to the end in the light of loftier considerations. 
As a priest, a spiritual guide, and guardian of religious order, and not 
least as the friend and colleague of the good Petepre at court, he was 
obliged to censure the attentions Mut dedicated to this young man 
and oppose the desire he aroused in her. But the recalcitrant bearing 
of this foreigner, his refusal to pay tribute, was intolerable to the tem- 
ple, which would be obliged to insist that the matter be set right with- 
out delay and to the glory of Amun. Therefore, he, Beknechons, 
quite without regard to what might be personally desirable or blame- 
worthy, must warn and admonish his daughter Mut to exert all her 
powers to the utmost to bring the rebellious youth to a fall — not for 
her own satisfaction, even though that might come to pass, without 
his approval, but for that of the temple, if necessary the backward 
youth could be brought to book by force. 

It shows with depressing clarity how Iqw Mut had sunk that this 
spiritual admonishment and authorization to sin did her soul good, 
that she could see in it a strengthening of her position with regard to 
the beloved one. To this she had come, the woman who but late and 
conformably with her stage of development had made her joy and 
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sorrow dependent upon the freedom of his living soul, that now she 
found a desperate and distorted pleasure m the thought of having the 
object of her hot desire produced by force before the temple author- 
ities Yes, she was ripe for Tabubu’s magic. 

But the position of the Amun authorities was not unknown to Jo- 
seph either For no crack or cranny was too small for his faithful 
Bes-em-heb to crawl into, that he might be present at the interview 
between Mut-em-enet and Beknechons the great, hear the advice 
with dwarf-fine hearing, and bring it hot and hot to his patron and 
protege Joseph listened and was extraordinarily strengthened m his 
view that this was a trial of strength between the pow er of Amun and 
God the Lord, and that he might not let Him down, at any price 
whatsoever, no matter how ill the resolve might accord with the old 
Adam in him. 


THE BITCH 

So then it came about that Mut-em-inet the proud, in the degenera- 
tion worked by her passion, fell low indeed, letting herself m for a 
course of action which her natural refinement w^ould only a little 
while before have rejected with disgust She sank to the moral level 
of Tabubu the Kushite and combined with her to deal with the un- 
clean, in other words, to make magic spells for the binding of her 
lover and to sacrifice to a horrible nether-world deity whose name 
she did not even know or wish to know. Tabubu simply called her 
the bitch, and that was enough 

This nocturnal spectre, it seemed, was a perfect ghoul and fury, 
but the Negress promised to make her compliant by means of charms 
to the wishes of Mut the mistress, and Mut was fain to be content — 
on the understanding that she renounced her claims to the soul of 
her beloved and would be glad if she might but hold his body — a 
warm-blooded corpse, as it were — m her arms Or not glad, pre- 
cisely, but mournfully assuaged, for of course it is the body, the flesh 
alone, that can be conjured in this wise and delivered into anybody’s 
arms, not the soul at all. One needed to be very inconsolable indeed 
to be consoled with that, and with the thought that love’s craving 
and satisfaction is after all a matter for the flesh; in God’s name, it was 
easier to dispense with the soul than the body, however mournful the 
satisfaction the body purveyed. 

The state of Mut-em-met’s own body was responsible for her fi- 
nally consenting to the' rubber-eater’s base proposals She w’^as fully 
aware of her witchlike state, and considered that the physical signs 
It had set upon her were proof that she belonged to the guild and 
was bound to act accordingly. We must remember that her new body 
was a result and product of love, a pathetic accentuation of her f em- 
imnity. For witchery is at bottom nothing else than femininity raised 
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to an exaggeratedly and illicitly alluring height, from which it fol- 
lows not only that witchcraft is pre-eminently female, and male 
witches as good as never exist, but also that in it love plays a pre- 
dominant part, IS always the very centre of the activity, and love- 
magic, as Its natural and preferred sphere, comprehends everything 
that can rightly be called magic 

I have earlier, with all due delicacy, suggested that something of 
the hag had entered into Mut’s physical being, it probably contrib- 
uted to her inclination and willingness to practise witchcraft, so that 
she now allowed Tabubu to set to work on the business of sacrificing 
and conjuring For the deity whom they were to conjure was, ac- 
cording to the Negress, the personification of haggishness, a hag-god 
and hag-goddess combined, in whom one must envisage an embodi- 
ment and epitome of all possible repulsive connotations of the word 
“hag” a being of the filthiest practices, in short, an arch-hag Such 
deities there are and must be, for the world has sides that reek with 
blood and are stiff with foulness, seemingly very little fit to be dei- 
fied Yet these have just as much need as its more appealing sides of 
permanent representation and headship, of ghostly embodiment, so 
to speak Thus it comes that the name and nature of the divine can 
enter into the horrible, and bitch and mistress be one, especially when 
it is the arch-bitch we are dealing with, having by right the charac- 
teristics of a mistress, in any case Tabubu, when she referred to this 
embodiment of all filthiness and obscenity, actually called her “the 
gracious mistress bitch ” 

The black woman thought well to warn Mut that the nature and 
conduct of the proposed operations were quite outside the great 
lady’s social sphere She begged pardon of her refinement before- 
hand, and implored her for just this once to adjust herself to the tone 
of vulgarity because it was all that the gracious mistress bitch could 
understand, and without a certain indecency of speech there would 
be no dealing with her. The proceedings would not be very pleasant, 
she said — the ingredients for the conjuring were some of them most 
unappetizing, nor would there be a lack of imprecations and bom- 
bast The mistress must make up her mind to that and not take of- 
fence, or if she did she must conceal it For this act of compulsion 
would differ from the religious services to which Mut was accus- 
tomed It would be frightful, violent, and high-handed. Not even in 
intention did it proceed from the human side or in accordance with 
human tastes; but from the gross nature of the being they invoked, 
whom they summoned to their presence^ the mistress-bitch, whose 
service could not be other than obscene, and whose character as arch- 
hag conditioned the form of the proceedings and their very low 
level of decency. After all, in Tabubu’s opinion, if you were setting 
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about to constrain a young man to a purely physical compliance \\ ith 
the demands of love, there could not be a very high tone to the 
business. 

^ Mut paled and bit her lips. Partly from the shock to her conven- 
tions, partly also from hatred of the evil chance which forced the 
compulsion upon her as well as on him. Now that she had resolved, 
the baseness of her resolve was a wound in her thoughts. That is a 
very old human experience that when a man is tempted to fall be- 
low his better self, his tempters, those who drag him down, alarm 
him and mock him when they have him safely below, by the inso- 
lence with which they suddenly speak of his new and unfamiliar 
state Pride demands that he conceal his fear and bewilderment, that 
he answer them* “Let things be as they are, I knew what I did when 
I resolved to follow you ” And in such wise did Mut express herself, 
taking up an attitude of defiance to a resolve originally foreign to 
her nature the conjuring of her beloved by means of magic 

She had to be patient for several days The black priestess needed 
to prepare her magic, for which not all the ingredients were to hand 
rarities like the rudder of a wrecked ship, uncanninesses like wood 
from a gallows, rotting flesh, certain parts from the body of an exe- 
cuted criminal, most important of all, some hair from Joseph’s head, 
which Tabubu had to procure by craft and bribery from the house- 
hold barber-shop Besides they had to "wait for the full moon, for 
their work would be more fruitful if performed under the highest 
potency of that equivocal planet, which is feminine in reference to 
the sun, masculine in reference to the earth, and thanks to its double 
character guarantees a certain unity to the universe and can interpret 
between mortals and immortals Besides Tabubu as priestess and the 
lady Mut as client, there would assist at the conjuration a Moorish 
acolyte and Mekh-en-Weseht, the concubine, as witness. The flat 
roof of the house of women was the theatre of operations. 

Each day — whether feared or longed for, or fearfully longed for, 
with impatience and shame — comes on, at last, and becomes a day 
of one’s life bringing what it has to bring So came on the day of 
Mut-em-inet’s hopeful degradation, when in her bitter need she be- 
trayed her station and embarked upon her unworthy course. She 
awaited each hour as she had awaited each day, conquering one by 
one. The sun sank, its glory faded, the earth was shrouded in dark- 
ness, and the moon, incredibly large, rose above the desert, substitut- 
ing its borrowed lustre for that of the departed sovereign sun, and 
for substantial daylight thp frail web of her painful, pallid magic. As 
slowly diminishing, she mounted to the zenith, and all was quiet, 
while in the house of Potiphar everybody lay with drawn-up knees 
and peaceful faces, sucking at the breasts of sleep, then the four 
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women, alone in the house awake, with their mysterious feminine 
purposes, forgathered on the roof, where Tabubu and her assistant 
had already made the needful preparations 

Mut-em-inet, her white mantel round her shoulders, a blazing 
torch in her hand, hurried so fast up the steps which led from the 
fountain court to the low upper storey, and thence by a narrower 
one to the roof, that Mekh, the concubine, with her own torch, 
could not keep up with her Em began to run directly she quitted 
her bedroom, holding aloft her fiery torch, her head flung back, her 
eyes fixed, her mouth open, her garments caught up in one hand. 

‘Why run so, darling^” murmured Mekh. “You will be out of 
breath, I am afraid, you are stumbling, stop, go carefully with the 
torch^” 

But Petepre’s chief and true wife answered disconnectedly* 

“I must run, I must run, I must storm these heights breathless, do 
not stop me, Mekh, the spirit commands me and so must it be, we 
must run^” 

Panting and staring she swung the light above her head so that 
sparks of burning pitch flew off from the flax, and her breathless 
companion clutched in alarm at the whirling stick, to wrest it away. 
Mut would not suffer her, and the danger was the greater They 
were now on the second stair, and Mut really did stumble when they 
came to grips, and would have fallen had not Mekh grasped her arm. 
The two women, thus embraced and flourishing their lights, stag- 
gered through the narrow door and out on the dark roof. 

They were greeted by a wind and by the voice of the priestess, 
who took command from the first She carried on the talk from that 
moment, without ever stopping for breath, and it was gross, domi- 
neering, bombastic, ever and again interrupted by the howling jack- 
als from the bleached desert on the east, yes, from farther away by 
the dull, shattering roar of a ranging lion. The wind blew from the 
west, from the sleeping city, and from the river, where the moon 
played in silver sparkles on the water, from the shore of the dead, 
and the mountains on that side. It was caught, panting, in the wind- 
chimneys that faced the west, a sort of wooden roof designed to di- 
vert cool air down into the house There were also a few cone-shaped 
gram-bins on the roof, but besides these usual things were many more 
objects and preparations, the properties for the performance. Among 
them certain things on whose account it was well that the wind was 
blowing for on the floor and on tripods were pieces of bluish putrid 
flesh, which would have stunk ~ and did when the wind died down. 
The other objects for the dark rite a blind man might have seen with 
inward eye, or a person who, like Mut-em-inet, did not want to see 
anythmg, since then and thereafter she gazed diagonally upwards 
into space, with her mouth drawn down half open, and staring eyes. 
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For Tabubu described them all aloud She stood there black and 
naked to the waist, her head a grey mass of tangled hair dishevelled 
by the wind, girdled with a goatskin under her haglike breasts, as 
was her young helper likewise, her loose mouth, in which two lonely 
buck-teeth stood up, moved ceaselessly as she shouted the name and 
use of each object, like a market-woman crying her wares. 

"‘There you are, woman^” she said as she gestured and pointed, 
when her mistress staggered onto the roof “Welcome, scorned one, 
seeking protection, poor languisher, husk rejected of the stone, love- 
sick trull, come to this hearth^ Take what we give vou Take grains 
of salt in your hand, hang laurel on your ear, crouch by the hearth, 
where it flickers in the wind out of its hole, it flickers for you, to 
your healing, poor soul, so far as may be^ 

“I speak’ I spoke, here above I spoke and said, as priestess, before 
you came. Now I speak on, loudly and grossly, for fine words avail 
not to wrestle with her, one must name things shameless bv their 
names, wherefore I now name you aloud, supplicant, a fool for love 
and a trollop bewitched. Are you sitting with your salt in vour fist, 
the laurel over your ear^ And your companion, has she hers and is 
she, too, crouching by our altar> Up with us, then, for the sacrificial 
rite, priestess and mimstrant’ For all is prepared for the meal, gifts 
and adornments without flaw. 

“Where is the tabled It is where it is, facing the hearth, fittingly 
adorned with garlands and branches, twigs of m’' and blade of com, 
that she loves whom we invoke, who approaches. Dark husk hiding 
the mealy kernel Therefore it garlands the table and trims the stands 
whereon the tempting offering stinks to heaven Does the rotting rud- 
der lean at the table’s side^ It does And on the other side what do 
we see^^ A beam from the cross whereon they raised the malefactor 
on high — in your honour, perverted one, who favours that which is 
rejected, and to allure you it leans beside the table. But do we offer 
you naught else of him who was hanged, no ear, no finger^ Yea, the 
mouldering finger graces the table, with fine crumbs of bitumen 
and the gristly waxen ear from the miscreant’s head, clammy with 
blood — all that so richly to your taste, may it bring you, unholy 
one’ But the knots of hair that shine upon the offertory table, like 
in colour, they come not from the murderer’s head but from other 
heads near and far, and we have them lying close together, may they 
be fragrant to you, if you will help, you on whom w^e call, you who 
come out of the mght’ 

“Still, then, let no one budge’ Ye who sit by the hearth, keep your 
eyes on me, blench not, for no one can tell from which side she will 
creep up! I command silence for the offenng Put out this torch, 
wench. So. Where is the double-edged blade^ To hand And the cur> 
It lies on the floor, like a young hyena, with chains on its claws, 
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With moist muzzle bound, that snuffs with such delight for every 
kind of filth Give me first the bitumen The ready priestess throws 
It in black crumbs on the flame, that its leaden qualmish smoke may 
curl up to your nostrils as incense, O mistress of the nether world! 
The drink-offerings now, the vases in right succession water, cow^s 
milk, and beer — I pour, I pour, I pour. My black feet stand in the 
liquid, the pool, the bubbling lake, while I perform the sacrifice and 
slay the dog — a loathsome rite, but it is not our choice, we only know 
that It is dear to you 

“Bring him on, then, the sniffling cur, the obscene beast, and slit 
his throat’ Slit his belly and bathe your hands in the smoking entrails 
as they steam up into the cool moonlighted night. Smeared with 
blood, dripping with entrails, I hold them up to you, my hands, for 
I have made them in your image. I salute you, I invite you humbly to 
the sacrificial meal, O mistress of the hosts of night’ Courteously we 
entreat you, solemnly we beg you, graciously share the meal, accept 
the flawless gifts’ Does it please you to accept^ For else know that 
the priestess will rise in strength against you, will seize you violently 
with bold practised clutch. Approach’ Come springing from a noose, 
or from pressing hard the woman in labour as she groans, from the 
caresses of self-slain wives, come, blood-smeared one, from the haunt- 
ing-place of corpses to gnaw their flesh’ Come, lured thither by your 
cankered lust of the impure, from unclean clmgmgs at the cross- 
roads where the malefactor lies. 

“Do I know you, do you know yourself in these my words> Do I 
wrestle nearer to you in your essence as you are^ Lo, I know you in 
your works and ways, your unspeakable practices, your monstrous 
eating and drinking, and all your bottomless lusts’ Or shall I come to 
you with closer grips and plainer, and my mouth forget its last re- 
straint, naming you as you are in all your swinish essence^ — Utter- 
most horror clepe I you, bitch and strumpet, I rail at you, pus-eyed 
nightmare, rotten fungus, slavering slut of hell. You that perch at 
home on gallows where the criminal is flayed, squeaking and squall- 
ing and slobbering as you gnaw the carrion bones’ Last lust of the 
hanged, wet-wombed receiver of his erected agony’ Yet weak with 
vice, unnerved and abject, quaking with every breeze, starting at 
spectres, to all things of the night a cowardly prey. Uttermost hor- 
ror’ Know I you^ Name I you^ Have I you^ See I you^^ Yes, it is 
she’ For lo, a cloud darkened the face of the moon and while it was 
veiled she came. The dog that bays before the house bayed louder, 
the blaze flared up from the hearth, the handmaid there of her who 
invokes you writhes in a fit. Where she bends her gaze, whither her 
eyes roll, thence approaches the goddess. 

“Sovereign, we greet you. Graciously be pleased; for we have 
given of our best in gifts. If then the impure offering appease you, 
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help’ If the unclean meal, aid us, we pray’ Help her, the despised and 
languishing’ She groans for love of a youth who will not as she will. 
Help her, as you can, as you must, I have you in ban. Torment him 
hither in the flesh, the reluctant one, till he come to her on her bed, 
he knows not how, make smooth his neck to her hands, let her once 
slake her longing with the sharp smell of his youth, for which she 
yearns’ 

“Now the hairs, quickly, wench The love-offermg, the burnt- 
offering, I now perform, in sight of the goddess Ah, the bright locks, 
from heads one near, one far, so soft and shining’ Waste matter from 
your bodies, I, priestess, weave and wind, mingle and marry them m 
my hands bloody from sacrifice, I knot and net, I twust and tie, I let 
them fall into the flame, and flame consumes them crackling Why 
is the face of the suppliant one writhen with horror and disgust^ Is 
it the evil hornlike smell of the burning offendeth your nostrils^ Tis 
your own substance, my delicate one, essence of your ardent flesh — 
the odour of love’ - Done’” she said abruptly. '“The w^orship has 
been well performed May he please you and relish you, your beau- 
tiful one’ The mistress-bitch blesses him to you, thanks to Tabubu’s 
arts, which are worth their hire ” 

And the low creature laid aside her lofty tone, stepped back from 
her labours, wiped her nose with the back of her hand, and put her 
blood-stained hands in a basin of water to cleanse them. The moon 
shone out again Mekh, the concubine, came to after her faint. 

“Is she still there’^” she asked, shaking. 

“Who^” asked Tabubu, scrubbing her hands like a doctor after an 
operation. “The bitch^ Calm yourself, concubine, she has vanished 
again. She did not want to come, she was enforced by my arts, be- 
cause I know so well how to get round her and compass her charac- 
ter so tellingly m words And she could do nothing here but by my 
will, because I buried under the threshold a three-fold spell against 
evil.’ But she will perform her task, no question of that. She received 
the offering, and likewise she is bound by the burnt-offering of the 

woven hair.” , . i . t j 

Mut-em-inet, the mistress, heaved a deep, audible sigh and rose 

from the hearth where she had crouched. In her white mantle, with 
the laurel still at her ear, she stood before the carnon flesh with her 
chin raised and her hands clasped beneath it Since she had smelt the 
odour of burning hair, hers and Joseph’s mingled, the corners of her 
half-open, masklike mouth had sagged more and more bitterly, as 
though weighted down, ilj was piteous to see, this mouth, with its 
stiff, tragic lips, to watch them move, as in her chantmg voice she 
addressed her plea to the powers above: 

“Hear me, ye purer spirits, who might have joyed me had ye 
smiled upon my love to Osarsiph the Ibrian youth; hear and see me. 
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m my misery at this abasement, how anguish sits at my heart for the 
evil choice I must make, since no other remained to me, in my deep 
despair, to your mistress, sweet Osarsiph, my falcon’ Ah, ye purer 
powers, how hard, how oppressive, how shameful is this renuncia- 
tion of mine’ For I have renounced his soul, when at last I yielded 
and was enforced to this making of magic Thy soul I renounced, 
Osarsiph, my beloved — and how hard, how bitter to love must this 
renunciation be’ I have renounced your eyes, most anguishing of all, 
but I could no other, I was helpless and had no choice When we em- 
brace, thine eyes will be closed and dead, and only thy swelling lips 
will be mine — how often shall I kiss them, shamed in my bliss’ For 
the breath of thy mouth is dearer than aught else, but more than all, 
more than aught else, my sun-youth, would have been the gaze of 
thy soul — and the lament for its loss welleth up from my depths. 
Hear, ye purer powers’ From beside this hearth of the black arts, in 
the bitterness of my affliction I cry to you Look upon me, a woman 
of high rank, driven by love to sink beneath it, that I must give my 
)oy for lust, to enjoy if not the joy of his eyes at least the delight 
of his mouth’ But woeful and evil it is to me, this renunciation, to me 
a daughter of a prince, I cannot but utter it aloud, ye higher powers, 
cannot but give it voice before I taste this conjured lust and enjoy a 
soulless bliss with his sweet body. Ye spirits, leave me my secret in- 
most prayer let me hope that at the last the lust and joy may not 
quite part, so that if the lust be deep enough, love may blossom from 
It, that beneath my ardent kisses the dead boy’s eyes may open and 
he may give me his gaze from his soul, so that perhaps after all the 
hard conditions of this magic art may not hold but be defeated In my 
abasement, ye purer powers, leave me this silent secret hope, to you 
I raise my lament, deny me not the hope of this little defeat, this lit- 
tle, little triumph — ” 

And Mut-em-inet lifted her arms and with violent prolonged sob- 
bing sank upon the breast of Mekh, the concubine, who led her from 
the roof. 


NEW year’s day 

My audience must by now have reached the height of its impatience 
to hear what after all everybody already knows. The hour of satis- 
faction IS at hand, the climax of the story, the chief hour of the feast, 
which has been since it first came to pass and related itself* the hour 
and day when Joseph, for three years Potiphar’s head steward, for 
ten his property, just saved himself from title grossest error of his life, 
escaping from fiery temptation — though as it were with a black eye 
— and as a result completing a smaller cycle of his life, in that he went 
down again to the pit, by his own error, as he himself realized, and in 
punishment for behaviour so heedless, so provocative — almost, one 
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might say, so wicked — that there was not much to choose between 
It and his earlier wrongdoing. 

We are justified in drawing a parallel between his sin against Poti- 
phar’s wife and his earlier sin against his brothers Once more he had 
gone too far, in his craving to make people “sit up”, once more the 
working of his charm, which it was his good right to employ, for his 
own enjoyment and for the honour and profit of his God, had been 
allowed to get beyond control, to degenerate into an actual danger. 
In his first life these workings had taken the negative form of hate, 
this time the immoderately positive and equally destructive form of 
passion He had in his blindness given fuel to the flames of both; m 
the second case, misled by his own response to a woman’s uncontrol- 
lable passion, he who stood in such need of instruction himself had 
tried to play the pedagogue. His conduct cried out for retribution, 
there is no doubt of that; but we cannot help smiling to see how the 
punishment which so justly overtook him was directed to the further- 
ance of a good fortune much greater and more brilliant than that 
which had been destroyed The source of our amusement is the in- 
sight which these events afford into the mental processes of exalted 
spheres. Far back in the very pre-beginmngs of history, we have seen 
that the fallibility of the creature man was a source of dissatisfac- 
tion to certain circles. “What is man, that Thou are mindful of him?” 
The question always hovered on certain lips and was an embarrass- 
ment to the Creator, who saw Himself driven to pay tribute to the 
“kingdom of the stem” and let justice have its way — clearly less of 
His own motion than under a moral pressure from which He could 
not well escape. The present instance is a delightful example of His 
dignified bowing to the storm, while at the same time having His lit- 
tle game with the austere and disgruntled ones, practising the art of 
healing where He chastened and making misfortune a fruitful soil 
whence renewed good fortune should spring. 

The day of decision, the turmng-pomt, was the great feast-day of 
the official New Year, the day of the beginning of the rise of the 
Nile and of Amun’s visit to his southern house of women The official 
New Year, be it noted, for the actual day when the sacred cycle 
closed, the dog-star rose once more in the morning sky, and the wa- 
ters began to mount was by no means the same day. In this respect 
disorder reigned in Egypt, where it was otherwise so much detested. 
It did happen, through time, men’s lives, and kingly dynasties, that 
the actual New Year coincided with the calendar; but only in one 
thousand four hundred and sixty years did this come to pass, almost 
forty-eight generations mu^t live without experience of it — which 
they did not mind at all, by comparison with other of life’s manifold 
cares. The century m which Joseph’s Egyptian course was run was 
not vouchsafed the pleasure of beholding the beauty inherent in the 
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union of the actual and the formal, the children of Kemt who lived 
and laughed and wept beneath Egypt’s sun simply knew no more 
than that the two did not coincide — and it mattered to them not at 
all Not that they celebrated the New Year, Akhet, the rise of the 
Nile, at a time when actually they were in the middle of the harvest, 
Shemu But they did so in the winter season, Peret, also called the 
time of the sowing, and if the children of Kemt saw nothing strange 
in that — for an irregularity which will go on for another thousand 
years is after all regularity of a sort — Joseph for his part did, he even 
found It comic, by reason of his inward detachment respecting the 
life and customs of the Egyptians He kept the irregular feast, as he 
did all those of the nether land, with reservations, and with just that 
amount of indulgence which he considered justified from above in 
respect of his worldly participation It is worth while to point out in 
passing, and is almost a cause of amazement, that a person having so 
much critical detachment from the sphere where he lived, and from 
activities to him fundamentally foolish, could yet take life seriously 
enough to achieve all that Joseph achieved, and accomplish all the 
good that he was destined to accomplish. 

But whether a detached mind took it seriously or no, the day of the 
official rise of the Nile was celebrated in all Egypt, and especially in 
Nowet-Amun, the hundred-gated Wese, with a solemnity which we 
can only realize by comparing it with one of our own great national 
and popular festivals. The whole city was on its legs from early 
dawn, and its huge population, greatly exceeding a hundred thou- 
sand, as we know, was still further increased by hordes of country- 
folk from up-river and down, streaming in to celebrate Amun’s great 
day in the god’s own seat They mingled among the citizens, open- 
mouthed, hopping on one leg, staring at the city’s majestic sights, the 
glory of which made up to the betaxed and belaboured little peas- 
antry for the grey poverty of the whole past year and strengthened 
their patriotism for the floggings of the one to come In a sweating 
throng, their noses full of the odours of burnt fat, the fragrance from 
mountains of flowers, they filled the gay, canopied, alabaster-paven 
forecourts of the temples, which echoed with sacred chorals, glowed 
with colour, and were full to bursting with abundance of heaped-up 
food and drink of every sort and kind There, this one day, they 
might fill their bellies at the expense of the god, or rather of the 
higher powers who robbed and exploited the whole year round but 
now smiled in extravagant generosity, they might, against their own 
better knowledge, lull themselves in the dream that it would always 
be thus, that with this feast the golden age of free beer and roast 
goose had dawned, and never again would the tax-gatherers come, ac- 
companied by Nubians bearing palm rods to harass the little peas- 
antry, but every day would be like the temple of Amun-Re, wherein 
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they saw a drunken woman with flowing hair, spending her days in 
riotous living because she held the king of the gods. 

By sunset all Wese was so drunk that it went reeling and bawling 
about the streets, committing all sorts of nuisances. But in the early 
morning and forenoon it was still fresh-eyed and well in hand, recep- 
tive to the splendours of Pharaoh’s progress, when he drove out “to 
receive the office of his father,” in the official phrase, and Amun 
moved in his famous procession on the Nile to Opet, to his southern 
house of women. The populace was all joyous reverence and pious 
zeal, untiringly it gazed upon the unfolding splendours of State and 
Church, which were calculated to lay up in the hearts of Wese’s chil- 
dren and her guests a fresh supply of daily patience and proudly self- 
deluded devotion to the fatherland. This was accomplished nearly as 
efficiently in the present as m the old days when earlier kings came 
home booty-laden and triumphant from Nubian and Asiatic cam- 
paigns and perpetuated their victories in reliefs on the great temple 
walls — victories which had made Egypt great, and were indeed the 
first beginning of the exploitations and floggings of the little peasants. 

On high feast-days Pharaoh drove out wearing crown and gloves; 
he came out from his palace brilliant like the rising sun, and betook 
himself to his father’s house, to behold his beauty, in his high sway- 
ing canopied carrying-chair, surrounded by ostrich-feather fans, en- 
veloped in heavy clouds of fragrant smoke, which streamed back 
upon him from incense-bearers walking in front of his chair, their 
faces turned toward the good god. The voices of the reading priests 
were drowned in the jubilations of the throng, as they hopped on one 
leg and rejoiced. Drums and cornets preceded the procession, in 
which walked troops of Pharaoh’s relations, dignitaries, unique and 
true friends of the king as well as just plain friends. Ranks of sol- 
diers closed up the rear, with field badges, battle-axes, and throw- 
sticks. The lifetime of Re to thee, the peace of Amun^ But where 
should one stand — staring, swallowing dust, stretching one’s neck 
— were it better here, or at Karnak b^eside Amun’s house, aflutter 
with banners, whither everything would finally proceed^ For the 
god himself came out today, left the dim shrine in the farthest back- 
ground of his mammoth tomb, behind all the forecourts, courts, and 
halls, each one lower-ceiled and more silent than the last, and moved, 
a strange, misshapen, squatting puppet, through all his halls, each 
loftier and more brilliantly coloured, on his bark adorned with the 
heads of rams, secluded in his veil-shrouded chapel, which was borne 
by long poles on the shoujflers of four-and-twenty shmy-pates in 
starched kilts. He too, among fans, in clouds of incense, went into 
the light and the noise to meet his son. 

The great event was the “flight of geese,” a custom dating from 
primitive times, the scene of which was the beautiful meeting-place 
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on the square before the temple. What a lovely and joyous spot this 
was’ Gay flags fluttered from gilded poles with the head-ornament 
of the god on top. Mountains of flowers and fruits heaped the offer- 
tory tables before the shrine of the holy Triad, father, mother, and 
son, statues of Pharaoh’s ancestors, the kings of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, brought up by the crew of the sun-bark, divided into four 
watches, were here set up Priests standing on golden pedestals above 
the crowd, their faces turned to the four quarters of the earth, re- 
leased the wildfowl in four directions, to carry to the gods of each 
the news that Horus, son of Osins and Eset, had set upon his head the 
white as well as the red crown For he that was conceived in death 
had once chosen this form when he mounted the throne of the two 
lands and the ceremony had been repeated through countless years, 
and lay and learned in their different ways had drawn conclusions 
about the general or the individual destiny from the manner of flight 

After the flight of geese, Pharaoh performed many beautiful mys- 
teries and ceremonies on the square He sacrificed before the images 
of the early kings He cut with a golden sickle the sheaf of spelt 
handed him by a priest and laid the grain as an offering of praise and 
petition before his father He burned the incense of the gods before 
him in a long-legged pan, while readers and choir-smgers chanted 
out of their booE-rollsI Then the majesty of this god seated itself in 
a chair and sat motionless to receive the congratulations of the court, 
expressed in quaint and high-sounding words or brought before him 
in the shape of letters couched m flowery, subtilizing phrases, from 
courtiers who were prevented from coming. They were read aloud, 
to the great entertainment of all who listened 

This was only the first act of the celebration, which went on from 
beauty to beauty They went down to the Nile, the barks of the holy 
Triad swaying aloft on the shoulders of twenty-four shiny-pates 
each, and Pharaoh walked like a modest son on foot behind his fa- 
ther Amun’s bark 

The whole crowd swarmed down to the river, thronging round 
the procession of the gods, led by Beknechons, the head priest, in his 
leopard-skin, just behind the trumpets and cornets. The incense rose, 
the music swelled, the fan-bearers fanned. Arrived at the shore, the 
sacred barks were put on three large ships, each more beautiful than 
the other, but the most indescribably beautiful of all was Amun’s 
bark, made of cedar- wood which — it was said — the princes of the 
Retenu had had to fell in the cedar mountains and themselves pole 
across the river. Each ship was mountedinn silver, and all of gold was 
the great heaven-throne in the centre and the flag-poles and obelisks 
in front, adorned with serpent-crowns fore and aft and furnished 
with all sorts of little emblematic soul-figures and sacred symbols, 
most of which people would not have known how to explain, from 
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SO remote a past had they been handed down The fact strengthened 
instead of weakening the veneration they enjoyed. 

The state ships conveying the great Triad were not boats, but 
barges, not rowed, but towed by light galleys and a crew from the 
shore, up the Nile toward the southern house of women. It v as an 
honour to belong to these crews, and a man so chosen reaped many 
practical benefits throughout the year. All Wese, save the dying and 
the age-ridden — for the infants were carried on their mothers’ backs 
or at their breasts — in other words, a mighty host, rolled like a v^ave 
along the bank with the crews, accompanying the divine procession, 
and a procession in themselves They were led by a servant of Amun 
chanting hymns, soldiers of the god followed with shields and throw- 
sticks, dressed-up Negroes came after, greeted with roars of laugh- 
ter from the crowd as they danced and drummed, cut grimaces and 
made ribald jokes. They tnew they were held in contempt and so 
played the fool even more than lay in their natures, to flatter the gro- 
tesque conception the people had of them Temple musicians of both 
sexes shook castanets and sistra, there were animals garlanded for the 
sacrifice, standard-bearers, war-chariots, lute-players, upper priests 
with their retinues, burghers and peasants followed on, singing and 
clapping out the time with their hands. 

Rejoicing and exulting the tram moved on to the pillared temple 
on the river, where the state ships tied up, the sacred barks were 
hoisted to the shoulders of the bearers and carried in a new proces- 
sion, to the sound of drums and long trumpets, to the glorious house 
of birth, received and met with curtsyings and contortings and wav- 
ing of boughs by Amun’s earthly concubines, the ladies of the order 
of Hathor, who now danced before their exalted spouse, the squat- 
ting swaddled little doll in his shrouded bark, in diaphanous garments, 
beating tambourines and singing in their universally beloved voices. 
This was the great New Year’s reception in Amun’s harem, a most 
regal spread, mountains of offerings in the shape of food and drink, 
unending genuflections and symbolic ceremonies, for the most part 
no longer understood by anybody, in the inmost, inner, and outer 
parts of the house of embrace and birth, in its rooms full of gay re- 
liefs and inscriptions, its corridors of rose-granite papyrus-columns, 
silver-paved tent-halls, and courts of statuary where the populace 
might enter at will The full gorgeousness of the New Year will be 
best appreciated if we realize that toward the end of the day the 
whole procession re-formed in the same splendour as before and 
went back by water and land to Karnak, and that in all the temples 
the fairs and feastings, the popular jollification and theatrical enter- 
tainments— in which masked pnests performed scenes from the 
lives of the gods — went on without stopping through the evening. 
The whole great city swam in beer and bhss and belief in a carefree 
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golden age. The crews which had towed the state barks, crowned 
with garlands, anointed with oil, and very drunk indeed, ranged 
through the streets and might do more or less what they liked, with- 
out let or hindrance 


THE EMPTY HOUSE 

It was necessary to sketch in the scene of the feast of Opet, the offi- 
cial celebration of the rising of the Nile, m order to make clear to my 
readers the frame and setting of those events in the lives of individu- 
als which form the climax of our tale The bare sketch suffices to 
show that Petepre, the courtier, had his time very much taken up 
He was a member of the immediate entourage of His Majesty Hor- 
in-the-Palace, who had this day more pontifical duties to perform 
than on any other of the high-days and holy-days in the year And 
Petepre’s place was among the nearest; that is, among the “unique” 
friends of the king Yes, on this very morning he was raised to the 
rare and exalted rank and addressed in a manner which caused him 
the utmost gratification The titular captain of the guard was away 
from home all day. Indeed, the whole household was away, the place 
was empty, like every other house in Wese, for, as I said, only crip- 
ples and the moribund remained at home Among the last, indeed, 
were Huia and Tuia, the exalted parents m the upper storey, for they 
never went farther afield than the garden house on the mound, and 
seldom even as far as that. It was a miracle that they yet lived, for 
during the last ten years they had reckoned hourly on their passing, 
yet still tottered about, the old mole and the swamp-beaver, she with 
her blind slits of eyes, he with his beard of tarnished silver, together 
withm the dark caul of their brother-sisterhood, perhaps because 
some aged people simply go on living and cannot find death, being 
powerless to die, perhaps because they were afraid of the king of the 
nether regions and the forty frightfully named ones, on account of 
the clumsy bribery of which they had once been guilty 

Huia and Tuia, then, had remained at home m their upper storey, 
together with the two stupid little maids who served them in succes- 
sion to others grown in the course of time too unchildlike to wait on 
the exalted parents Otherwise house and court were empty, like all 
others in Wese. Yet were they^^ No, for there was one other excep- 
tion ■— single, but important Mut-em-inet, Potiphar’s wife, his chief 
and first, had stopped at home. 

That must seem very strange to anyqne with knowledge of the 
feast She did not take part with her sisterhood, Amun’s concubines, 
in the sacred service of the god, did not wear the horns and disk, nor 
in the narrow garment of Hathor undulate in the dance, nor raise her 
beloved voice to accompaniment of the silver rattle. She had made 
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her excuses to the protectress of the order, Tiv, wife of the god; 
they were the same excuses which Rachel had once made a pretext 
what time she sat on the teraphim hidden in the camel bedding, and 
would not rise and stand before Laban She had sent word that un- 
fortunately she was unwell, meaning bv the discreet phrase that un- 
fortunately on this very day she found herself incapacitated. The ex- 
alted ladies had shown more understanding than Petepre, to whom 
she had said the same For he, with a lack of feeling for human frailty, 
had been as obtuse as in his time the obtuse Laban. ‘‘How do you 
mean unwelP” he asked “Have you toothache, or the vapours^” He 
used a silly medical expression current in high society to describe a 
hypochondriac state of health And when she had finally gone into 
detail he had been unwilling to admit the excuse “That doesn’t 
count,” he had said — very much, we will remember, as Laban in his 
time had done. “That is not an illness that anyone can see, or an ex- 
cuse for staying away from the feast of the god. Some people would 
drag themselves to it half dead rather than stay away, but you want 
to remain at home on account of a simple and normal thing like 
that.” “There does not need to be anything unnatural about an ail- 
ment, for It to attack us, my friend,” she answered him. Then she 
gave him the choice of dispensing her either for the public feast or 
for the private entertainment at their own home in the evening, with 
which Petepre was to celebrate his promotion to the rank of “unique 
friend.” It was impossible, she said, for her to attend at both. If she 
danced before the god she would be worn out by evening and have 
to absent herself from Petepre’s feast. 

In the end though in great annoyance he had had to agree to her 
saving her strength in the day-time in order to act as hostess in the 
evening He was annoyed because he was suspicious — so much we 
can say with certainty He did not like it He aid not feel easy in his 
mind at her remaining at home alone on the pretext that she was un- 
well, he was disturbed, he had a vague sense of apprehension — on the 
score of his own peace of mind and that of the household; and he 
came home earlier than necessary to the evening party, on his lips 
the usual question, outwardly confident, but inwardly anxious “Is 
all well in the house^^ Is the mistress happy^” — this time to receive a 
frightful but secretly long-expected reply. 

We have thus anticipated our story, because after all, in the words 
of Renenutet, wife of the chief overseer of bulls, we know it already 
without being told, so that there is no more suspense save in the mat- 
ter of details. Neither it surprise anybody to hear that the 
thought of Joseph had a share in Petepre’s annoyance and disquiet; 
and that he mentally connected the idea of his wife remaining at 
home with the question of whether Joseph was doing the same. We 
share his disquiet, and we too must, not without misgivings on the 
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score of the seven reasons, inquire of Joseph’s doings on the day of the 
feast Did he, m fact, remain at home too^ 

He did not, it would have been quite impossible for him, and strik- 
ingly inconsistent with his principles and practice. The Egyptian Jo- 
seph, in this tenth year after he had been snatched away into the land 
of the dead, was now at seven-and-twenty Egyptian incarnate, in a 
social if not in a spiritual sense, even his fleshly garment had been for 
the last three years wholly Egyptian, the form of him entirely occu- 
pied and informed by Egyptian substance. We know his attitude 
with certain reservations he adapted himself, became a child of Egypt 
and partaker in the Egyptian year, celebrating her heathen feasts, 
sharing in her outlandish practices, in his tolerant, cosmopolitan way, 
if also with moderation and a certain irony, confident that the man 
who had brought the calf to this field would indulgently close his 
eyes to the sight. Certainly the New Year’s day, the great Amun- 
feast, was a proper occasion to be aflpable, to live and let live, and the 
son of Jacob went to it Like everybody else here below, he was ar- 
rayed in feast-day garments and on foot from early morn Yes, he 
actually paid symbolic honour to the popular custom and drank a lit- 
tle more than he needed, but only later in the day, for at first he had 
to perform official duties As the steward of a high dignitaiy and 
title-bearer he walked in the suite of the king’s suite from the west- 
ern house of the horizon to Amun’s great house and took ship thence 
to the Opet temple The return procession of the divine family was 
not quite so formal, it was easy to withdraw from it; and Joseph spent 
the day as thousands did, sauntering and sightseeing, visiting masses 
in the temples, sacrificial feasts, and masques of the gods He knew 
of course, that he must be at home betimes, by late afternoon and be- 
fore all the other servants, to perform to his own satisfaction his du- 
ties as head of the household and responsible overseer, to assure him- 
self that in the long serving-room (where once he had received from 
the scribe of the buffet the refreshment prepared for Huia and Tuia) 
and in the hall where the banquet was spread, everything was ready 
and m order for the New Year’s feast and the celebration of Pete- 
pre’s promotion. 

He laid stress in his mmd, and in his intentions, on carrying out 
this supervision alone and undisturbed, while the house was still 
empty and his subordinates not yet returned from the feast It seemed 
to him right and proper so to do, and in support of his resolution he 
excogitated a set of sayings — m his own mind, for they had never 
existed before, though he couched them in the form of popular prov- 
erbs — such as. High estate, golden weight, great honour, great onus; 
first to aspire, last to retire — and other golden rules of the same kind. 
He thought them out, and repeated them to himself, after learning, 
during the water journey, that his mistress, being indisposed, was not 
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taking part in the dances of the order of Hathor but remammo^ at 
home alone. For before he knew this fact he had never thought of 
the Jingles, nor persuaded himself that they were proverbs; nor had 
he realized what now became perfectly clear, that in the sense of 
these maxims it was imperative for him, the head of the house, to be 
at home before the rest of the staff, to see that all was in readiness. 

He used that very word, in his mind, though even to him it was 
suggestive, and an inner voice warned him that he should refrain Jo- 
seph, as an upright young man, did not deceive himself about the 
great and soul-shattermg peril involved in following out his own 
maxims. It was a soul-shattering peril, yes, yet also it was a joyful 
opportunity - but for what^ Yes, little whispering Bes, an opportu- 
nity to bring to an issue the affair of honour between God and 
Amun, to take the bull by the horns and in God’s name to let matters 
come to a head here and now. This was the goal, this the great, soul- 
shattering opportunity, and everything else, frightened, whispering 
little Bes, is just nonsense and rubbish ‘‘The servant still may sleep, 
the master watch must keep ” Joseph, the young head steward", would 
cling to his^ proverb-wisdom, undeterred by either the futile croak- 
ing of his little friend or his mistress’s artful indisposition. 

We may gather from overhearing this much of what went on in 
his mmd that there is no ground to feel assured of his safety. The 
original story, to be sure, long ago played itself out to the end, and 
what we here relate is only a repetition m the feast, a temple masque, 
as It were. Otherwise, out of sheer anxiety and concern, the sweat 
might be standing on our brows^ But what is a repetition in the feast^ 
It IS the abrogation of the difference between was and is When the 
story first told itself, there was, at this crisis in it, simply no ground 
whatever for thmking that its hero would come off with a black eye 
instead of losing his God and his all. Nor have we any better right to 
premature unconcern. The women as they buried the beautiful god 
in the cave wailed no less shrilly because the hour of his resurrection 
would come. For when they wailed he was dead and mangled, and to 
every hour of the feast as it comes on and is present is due its meed of 
tears and triumphing, of triumph and tears. Esau celebrated his great 
hour, swelling his chest and flinging out his legs, pathetic and comic 
to behold. His story had not yet reached the wailing and weeping 
stage We are in like case at this moment, reading Joseph’s thoughts 
and hearing his jingling little rhymes, we are justified of the sweat 
that stands on our brows, and should not be justified if it did not so 
stand. 

We shall be in even worse case if we return and see how matters 
stood in Potiphar’s deserted house. The woman who remained there 
alone, who m this drama plays the part of the mother of sm, was 
ardently confiding in the feast-hour for a glowing realization of her 
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hopes Certainly she no less than Jacob’s son was resolved to stake all 
on the issue, certainly she had every reason to await the bitter-bliss- 
ful triumph of her passion, the hour of sweet and sinister fulfilment, 
when she should enfold her beloved in her arms Were her hopes not 
confirmed from above and from below^^ She was empowered by the 
highest spiritual authority in the kingdom, the honour and sun-power 
of Amun were pledged to her support, but no less was she upheld by 
the powers of darkness, which by virtue of infernal magic she, daugh- 
ter of a nome prince, had debased herself to conjure and to bind — 
though in her breast still lingered hope that she might evade the hu- 
miliating conditions they imposed. For in her shrewd feminine mind 
she thought that after all love made no such clear distinction between 
body and soul, that by the sweet embraces of the flesh she would 
succeed in wooing the soul of her beloved as well, and in uniting lust 
with bliss As we tell the tale, the wife of Potiphar is — here and now, 
as well as in the then which has become the now — bound up with 
the event, and cannot know what has not yet happened But this she 
knows* that Joseph will come to her in the empty house, with all 
the burning passion of her soul she knows it The bitch-goddess will 
torment him hitherwards. In other words, he will learn on the way 
that she is not taking part in the feast, that she has remained alone in 
the silent house And the thought will grow in him to overmastering 
strength, that he must come back at a time when this significant and 
extraordinary situation still obtains. The bitch-goddess will give this 
thought power over him, will make it guide his steps Josepli, thinks 
Mut, knows nothing about the bitch-goddess and Tabubu’s vile arts, 
he will think it is his own, that overwhelming impulse to join Mut in 
the empty house, he will suppose that he is irresistibly drawn to seek 
her out in her solitude. And if he does, if he is convinced that thought 
and impulse are his own, then will not the illusion become truth in 
his soul, and thus the bitch have been defeated on her own ground^ 
A man will often say “I am urged” to do so and so But what is it that 
urges him, which he distinguishes from himself and makes responsi- 
ble for his act^^ Certainly it is only himself; himself, together with 
his desire Is there any difference between “I will” and “Something 
within me wills”^^ Must we say “I will” in order to act^ Does the act 
come from the will, or does not rather the will first show itself in the 
act^ Joseph will come, and by his coming will realize that he willed 
to come, and why But if he comes, if he hears the call of oppor- 
tunity and heeds the call, then all is decided, Mut has triumphed, she 
will crown him with ivy and garlands of |he vine^ 

Thus Potiphar’s wife, and such the reasoning of her drunken, over- 
stimulated mind. Her eyes looked unnaturally large and quite as un- 
naturally bright, for she had applied quantities of black antimony to 
brows and lashes with her ivory pencil; and they looked out from it 
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with a sinister look as of one possessed. And her mouth, as always, 
had no truck with her eyes it was a sinuous, smiling, assured, and tri- 
umphant mouth But her lips moved constantly in a slight sucking, 
chewing motion, for she was eating little balls of crushed incense 
mixed with honey, to sweeten her breath She wore a garment of the 
thinnest royal linen, which revealed all her love-bewitched contours; 
from Its folds, and from her hair, came a fragrance of fine cypress 
perfume She was in the room reserved for her use m the master’s 
house, on one side it adjoined the vestibule with the seven doors and 
the constellated pavement, on the other Petepre’s northern pillared 
hall, where Joseph performed his reading service But in one comer 
it gave on the banqueting-hall next the family dining-room, in this 
hall the evening feast was to be served, in honour of Petepre’s new 
rank Mut’s door into the northern hall was open, likewise one of 
the doors thence into the banquetmg-hall Confident, expectant, she 
moved about in these rooms, solitary in the house save for the tvvu 
exalted parents awaiting their end in the upper storey Em, their 
daughter-in-law, as she went to and fro, gave them a thought, and 
cast a glance upwards toward the painted ceiling from her jewelled, 
sinister, glittering eyes. Often she retired from hall and banqueting- 
room into the twilight of her private chamber, where the light fell 
from above through openwork stone panels There she lay down, out- 
stretched upon her diorite couch, and buried her face in the pillows. 
Cinnamon wood and myrrh burned in the incense stands, and their 
fragrant vapour curled out through the open doors into the dming- 
and banquet-halls. 

So much for Mut, the enchantress. 

To return to the departed son of Jacob he came back, as we know, 
before any of the other members of the household. He came — and 
perhaps thereby became aware that he wanted to come, or was urged 
to come — which is the same thing. Circumstances had not prevented 
him from sticking to his duty and adhering to the view that it was 
right and proper for him to break off his sightseeing sooner than the 
others and give his attention to the house over which he was set. 
Though actually he had delayed longer than one might suppose, be- 
fore the performance of a duty prescribed and postulated by so 
much proWbial wisdom He did come back when the house was still 
empty, yet not so very long before the others, those of them, that is, 
who had not permission to stop in the city because they were needed 
that evening at home. Perhaps not longer than a winter hour, or even 
less — considering that in^this latitude winter hours are so much 
shorter than summer ones. 

He had spent a quite dijfferent day from Mut’s* in sunlight and 
noise, in the lively hubbub of the pagan feast. Behind his lashes he 
still saw pictures of the magnificent processions, the masques, the 
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bustling crowds His Rachel-nose still smelled the burnt-sacrifices, 
the flowers, the emanations from all these hordes of human beings 
hot with hopping on one foot and excited with so much sensual grat- 
ification His ears were still full of the sound of drums and horns, 
rhythmical hand-clappmg, and the shouts of men intoxicated with 
hopeful fervour He had eaten and drunk, without exaggerating his 
condition, I may say that he was in the frame of mind of a young 
man who is disposed to see in a threatened danger less a danger than 
an opportunity. He had a blue lotus- wreath on his head and a single 
blossom in his mouth He twirled his fly-fan of white horsehair round 
on his wrist and sang as he went “Blithe the servant, free from care, 
the master’s eye is everywhere^” He actually thought that this was a 
line from some treasure of folk-wisdom, and that he had made up 
only the tune So, as the day wore to its end, he reached his master’s 
house, opened the gate of cast bronze, crossed the constellated pave- 
ment of the vestibule, and entered the beautiful banquetmg-hall, 
where all v^as laid ready, in the most elegant refinement, for Petepre’s 
party 

He had come home, Joseph, the young steward, to see that all was 
complete, and whether or no Khafnat, scribe of the buffet, was de- 
serving of a reproof He moved about the pillared hall, among the 
chairs and little tables, the jars of wine in their holders, the buffets 
laden with pyramids of fruit and cakes He looked to the lamps, the 
table of wreaths, floral necklaces, and unguent boxes, and rearranged 
the sideboard, making the little golden beakers ring. He had spent 
awhile in these masterly retouchings, and made the beakers ring once 
or twice, when he started, for he heard a voice, a singing, ringing 
voice, calling him from some distance; calling the name which he had 
taken in this land: 

“Osarsiph’” 

In all his life he never forgot that moment, when in the empty 
house the sound of his name struck on his ear He stood with his fan 
under his arm and two golden beakers in his hands He was inspect- 
ing their polish and certainly he had made them ring as he held them; 
he listened, thinking he had not heard aright Yet he must have been 
mistaken, for he stood thus a long time listening, the two beakers in 
his hand, and there was no sound for a long time. But at last it came 
again, that singing voice echoed through the rooms 

“Osarsiph’” 

“Here am I,” he answered. His voice failed him for hoarseness, he 
cleared his throat and said again* 

“I hear.” 

Again there was a pause, and he waited motionless. Then it came, 
singing and ringing* 
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“Is It you, Osarsiph, whom I hear in the hall, and have you come 
home alone to the empty house-” 

“As you say, mistress,” he replied, setting back the beakers in their 
place and going through the open door into Petepre’s northern hall 
to speak into the adjoining room 

“Yes, I am here, to see that things are m tram in the house ‘Much 
oversight to put all right’ — you know the proverb, and since niv 
master has set me over the house and kno\\s no care save for the 
bread he eats, for he has put all into mv hands, keeping naught back, 
and wull literally be no greater than I in this house — I have given the 
servants a little extra time to enjoy themselves, but thought best to 
resign the latter end of the day’s pleasures and come home betimes 
‘Harsh with thyself, to others merciful’ — as you know must be the 
rule But I will not praise mvself before you, and I am but little ahead 
of them, they may come at any moment, and Petepre too, the unique 
friend of the god, your husband and my noble master ” 

The voice came ringing out of the twilit chamber “And seeing 
after all that is in the house, will you not also, Osarsiph, see after me^ 
Have you not heard that I remained alone and that I sulfer- Cioss 
over the threshold and come to me’” 

“Gladly would I,” Joseph replied, “and would cross the threshold 
and visit you, but there are many things here in the hall to attend to, 
and much still to arrange which needs me to cast my eye — ” 

But the voice sounded again- 

“Come in to me The mistress commands it ” 

And Joseph crossed the threshold and went in to her. 

THE father’s face 

Here our story loses its tongue I mean our present version and repe- 
tition in the feast does so, for in the original, as it happened and told 
itself, it by no means lost its tongue, it went on, there in the twilit 
room, in an agitated exchange, a dialogue in the sense that both par- 
ties talked at once I prefer, however, to draw over the scene the veil 
of delicacy and human feeling. For in that long-ago time it went on 
without witnesses, whereas here and today it is performed before a 
large audience — a decisive difference, as no one can deny, where a 
question of tact is involved Joseph, particularly, was not silent, he 
could not be silent, but talked very volubly, almost breathlessly, 
bringing to bear all his wit and charm against the woman’s desire, in 
the attempt to talk her out of it But just'here lies the reason why our 
story loses its tongue For^e became involved in a contradiction, or 
rather a contradiction presented itself, as he talked, most painfully 
affecting and troubling to human feeling, the contradiction between 
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body and soul. Yes, as the woman, in words or by her silence, an- 
swered to what he said, his flesh stood up against his spirit, and in the 
midst of his most fluent and eloquent speech he became an ass. And 
what a shattering contradiction that is, what restraint it demands 
from the narrator when eloquent wisdom is given the lie by the flesh 
and IS manifest an ass^ 

He fled — for we know that he succeeded in flying — in the state 
and condition of the dead god, to the woman an aggravated occasion 
for despair and the raging fury of frustration. Her desire had dis- 
covered in him a manly readiness, and the forsaken woman alter- 
nately tore at and caressed the garment which he left in her hands — 
for we know that he left his garment behind him — in paroxysms of 
frantic agony, with loud outcries of exultation and anguish. The 
Egyptian woman’s cry, repeated over and over again was ''Me^em 
fiachtef' I have seen his strength^” 

Something enabled Joseph, in that uttermost extremity, to tear 
himself away and flee that something was his father’s face He saw 
his father’s face — all the more detailed versions say so, and we may 
take It for the truth. It is so when, despite all his skill of tongues he 
was almost lost, the face of his father appeared to him Jacob’s im- 
age^ Yes, certainly, Jacob’s image Not an image of settled and per- 
sonal lineaments which he saw somewhere in the room Rather he 
saw it in his mind and with his mind’s eye an image of memory and 
admonition, the father’s in a broad and general sense. For in it Ja- 
cob’s features mingled with Potiphar’s fatherly traits, there was some- 
thing of the modest departed, Mont-kaw, and over and above all 
these were other, mightier traits. Out of bright, brown father-eyes 
with soft tear-sacs beneath them, it peered at Joseph in tender 
concern. 

This it was which saved him Or rather, he saved himself — for I 
would speak m the light of reason and give credit where it is due, not 
to any spirit manifestation. He saved himself, in that his spirit evoked 
the warning image In a situation only to be described as far gone, 
with defeat very nigh, he tore himself away — to the woman’s intol- 
erable anguish, as we must, m justly divided sympathy, admit — and 
it was fortunate that his physical agility equalled his glibness of 
speech, for he was able, one, two, three, to twist himself out of his 
jacket — the “garment,” his outer raiment — at which she clutched 
in the abandon of her love, and to escape, in not very stewardlike 
array, to the hall, the banqueting-room, the vestibule. 

Behind him, in her thwarted love she raved, half in raptures — 
^^Me^eni nachtef^’^ — but yet betrayed beyond bearing. She did fright- 
ful things with the garment still warm with his body, which she held 
in her hands, the precious hated object covered it with kisses, 
drenched it with tears, tore it with her teeth, trod it underfoot — 
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dealt with it, in short, much as the brethren had dealt with the veil of 
the son at Dothan in the vale “Beloved*” she cried “Whither do you 
go from me> Stay* O blissful boy* O shameless slave* Curses upon 
you* Death* Treachery* Violence* Seize the miscreant* He has slam 
my honour — help, help* Help for the mistress* A fiend has attacked 
me*” 

There we have it. Her thoughts — if we may speak of thoughts 
where there was nothing but a whirlwind of rage and tears — had 
brought her to the accusation with which she had more than once 
threatened Joseph in the fury of her desire, when she raised her lion- 
ess claws against him- the murderous accusation that he had mon- 
strously forgotten himself toward her, his mistress The wild recol- 
lection rose in the woman’s mind, she flung herself on it, shrieked it 
with all her strength — as one hopes, by sheer voice-power, to lend 
truth to the untrue — and our justifiable sympathy must make us re- 
joice that the insulted woman found this outlet to her anguish, that 
she could give it an expression, false, of course, yet matching it in 
horror, which was calculated to enflame all who heard, turn them 
into allies of her insulted state and make them pant to avenge it Her 
yells resounded. 

There were already people in the vestibule The sun was setting, 
and most of Petepre’s household had returned to house and court- 
yard. So It was good that the fugitive had a little time and space to 
collect himself before he emerged The servants stood rooted to the 
ground with horror, hearing their mistress’s cries, and though the 
young steward came at a measured pace out of the banquetmg-hall 
and passed with composed mien among them, it was as good as im- 
possible not to connect the impaired state of his clothing with the 
shrieks that issued from the inner room Joseph would have liked to 
gam his room, the special room of trust, to put himself to rights But 
as there were servants in the way, and a craving to get out of doors 
took the upper hand, he crossed over to and through the open bronze 
door to the courtyard, which was full of the bustle of home-coming. 
Several litters were drawing up before the harem, containing the sec- 
ondary wives, the chattering little creatures, under supervision of 
Nubian eunuchs and scribes of the house of the secluded, had been 
vouchsafed their glimpse of the feast and were now being returned 
to their gilded cage. 

Whither should the fugitive flee with his black eye^ Out through 
the gateway by which he once had entered^ And thence^ That he 
himself did not know, anc^was glad that he still had space before him 
in the courtyard and might move as though he were bound some- 
whither. Then he felt his clothing twitched, and Bes-em-heb, the 
little dwarf, piped up at him, his face all crumpled with his grief: 
“Ravaged the field — burnt by the bull — oh, ashes, ashes! Osarsiph, 
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Osarsiph’” They stood halfway between the main house and the gate- 
way in the outer wall Joseph turned, the little man hanging to him 
The sound of the woman’s voice came over to him, the voice of the 
mistress. The white figure stood at the top of the house steps, sur- 
rounded by a crowd which poured after her out of the hall She 
stretched out her aim, and men followed it running with arms like- 
wise outstretched in his direction They seized him and brought him 
back among the courtyard folk running up before the house gate- 
and door-keepers, artisans, stablemen, gardeners, cooks, and silver- 
aproned waiters. The weeping midget clung to his skirt and was 
borne along too. 

And Potiphar’s wife addressed to her husband’s servants thus gath- 
ered before and behind her in the courtyard that well-known speech 
which at all times has been counted against her by all men, which 
even I, despite all I have done for Mut-em-inet’s saga and her cause, 
cannot fail to condemn Not on account of its untruth, which might 
pass as the garment of the truth, but on account of the demagogy 
which she did not scorn to use to rouse the people. 

“Egyptians^” she cried “Children of Kemt’ Sons of the river and 
the black earth’ ” — What did she mean by that^ They were just or- 
dinary people, and at the time nearly all of them a little drunk. Their 
Egyptian birth as children of Hapi — m so far as it was a fact, for 
there were among them Moors from Kush and people with Chaldaean 
names — was a native merit they had nothing to do with it nor did 
it help them in the least if they neglected their duties, for their backs 
were bruised with thick leather straps well laid on, regardless of 
whose children they were. And now all at once their birth, which 
had been very much in the background and had no practical value 
for the individual, was brought to their notice with flattering empha- 
sis — because it could be used to rouse their sense of honour, unite 
them in a common pride, and make them pant with fury against 
someone who had to be destroyed Her challenge bewildered them. 
Yet It had its effect, combined with that of the good barley beer. 

“Egyptian brothers’” — They were her brothers all at once, it 
went through and through them, they found it thrilling “Behold me, 
your mistress and mother, Petepre’s chief and true wife’ See me as I 
sit upon the threshold of this house — we know each other well, you 
and I’” — “We,” and “each other”! They swallowed it down, this 
was a good day for the lower classes’ — “But likewise know you this 
Hebrew youth, standing here half naked on this great day in the cal- 
endar, lacking his upper garment, because I have it m my hands Do 
you recognize him, who was set as steward above the children of the 
land and over the house of one great m the two lands^ He came down 
out of his wretched countiy to Egypt, Osiris’ beautiful garden, the 
throne of Re, the horizon or the good spirit. They brought this stran- 
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ger to us into this house’' — ‘‘us” again* — “to mock us, and bring 
shame upon us For this frightful thing has happened I sat alone m 
my chamber, alone in the house, for I was unwell and was dispensed 
from appearing before Amun and kept the empty house alone Then 
the abandoned one. the Hebrew fiend, took advantage of my being 
alone and came in unto me that he might do his will with me and 
bring me to shame — the servant would lie with the mistress* ” — she 
screamed the words — “he with me to enforce me* But I cried with 
a loud voice, when he would have done it and have shamed you for 
his servant-lust, I ask you, Egyptian brothers, have ye heard me cry 
out with all my strength, in evidence that I repulsed him and de- 
fended myself to the utmost, as the law demands^ Ye have heard it. 
But when he too heard it, the abandoned one, that I lifted up my 
voice and cried, then his boldness failed him and he struggled out of 
his outer garment, which I have here as evidence and v’ould hold 
him by it that ye might seize him, and fled away from me v ith his 
evil purpose unaccomplished and got him out, so that I stand here 
pure before you, thanks to my outcry. But he, who was set over you 
all and over this house, he stands there in his shame, who will be 
seized of his deed, and judgment shall come upon him as soon as the 
master, my husband, comes home Put the clog on him ” 

This was Mut’s speech — it was not only untruthful but provoca- 
tive. And Potiphar’s household stood there stupefied and helpless, 
they had already been not too clear-headed, with all the free temple 
beer they had had, and now they were completely dazed. They had 
heard, all of them, that the mistress was infatuated with the handsome 
young steward and he denied her. And now suddenly it turned out 
that he had laid hands on the mistress and tried to do her violence. It 
made their heads go round, what with the beer and what with the mis- 
tress’s tale, they could not make it rhyme, and all of them were fond 
of the young steward Certainly the mistress had cried out, they had 
all heard her, and they knew the law: it was evidence of a woman’s 
innocence if she cried out when she was attacked. And she had the 
steward’s garment in her hands, it really looked as though she held 
it as a forfeit when he tore himself away, but he himself stood there 
with his head sunk on his chest and said not a word 

“Why are you hesitating^^” they heard a strong manly voice say- 
ing -the voice of Dudu, the gentleman dwarf, who stood among 
them in a stiffly starched feast-day skirt. “Do you not hear the mis- 
tress, that she has been so cruelly insulted and nearly brought to 
shame, and she commands tfiat the clog be brought and laid upon the 
Hebrew slave? Here it is, I have brought it with me. For \yhen I 
heard her lawful outcry I knew where we were and at what o’clock, 
and quickly fetched the tools out of the whipping-room, to have 
them at hand. Here they are. Stop gaping, and fetter his lustful hands 
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— bind up this infamous slave, bought long ago on the advice of the 
shallow against that of the sound, for long enough has he played the 
master and been set over us who are true-born’ By the obelisk’ He 
shall be brought to the house of retribution and death’” 

It was Dudu’s great hour and he savoured it to the full And two 
of the servants took the clog out of his hand and put it on, while lit- 
tle Shepses-Bes whimpered in a way that made the rest of the crowd 
titter It was a spindle-shaped block of wood with a slit in it, which 
could open and shut, holding the culprit’s hands helplessly in the 
narrow hole, weighed down by the heavy wood. 

“Fling him in the kennel’” commanded Mut, with a frightful sob. 
Then she crouched on the step where she was, in front of the open 
door, and laid Joseph’s garment down beside her 

“Here I will sit,” she said in her chanting voice that rang across the 
darkening courtyard, “on the threshold of this house, with the ac- 
cusing garment by my side Withdraw from me, all of you, and let 
no one advise me to go in, that I suffer no harm from my thin garb 
in the cool of the evening I shall be deaf to such pleas, for here will 
I sit beside my forfeit until Petepre drives m and I receive atonement 
for my monstrous wrong.” 

THE JUDGMENT 

All hours are great, each in its own way, whether great in pride or 
great m misery. Esau had his, when all went well with him, and he 
boasted, throwing out his legs. But when he flung out of the tent, 
crying “Curse it’ Curse it’” and limped awav, tears like hazel-nuts 
rolling from his eyes, was the hour less great, less momentous for the 
hairy one^ So now we are come to Petepre’s feast-hour, the most 
painful in his life, and at all times inwardly anticipated by him when 
he hunted birds, or the hippopotamus, or followed the desert chase, 
even when he read his good old books, always that hour abode in the 
background of his thoughts, always he vaguely looked forward to it. 
Ignorant only of its details — though these, when it came, were largely 
in his hands And as we shall see, he shaped them nobly. 

He rode in between torches, driven by Neternakht, his charioteer; 
earlier, as I said, than the festivities required, on account of his pre- 
monitions. It was a home-coming like many others, when each time 
he had felt dread in his heart — but this time the dread was to be 
realized “Is all well in the housed Is the mistress happy Just that 
she is not- the mistress sits, a figure of fragedy, on your threshold, 
and your helpful cup-bearer lies fettered in the kennel. 

So, then, this was the form which the reality took. Well, let us deal 
with It. He had already, from some distance, seen that Mut, his wife, 
somehow frightful to behold, sat beside the door of his house. Yet 
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as he dismounted from his gala chariot he threw out the usual ques- 
tions — this time they remained unanswered. The grooms hung then: 
heads and were silent. Yes, yes, it was all just as he had always ex- 
pected, though of course the hour might hold its minor surprises. 
The car was led away, the crowd drew back into the torch-lighted 
courtyard, he moved, that Reuben-tower of tender flesh, with his 
fan and symbol of office in his hand, toward the steps, he mounted 
them to where she crouched. 

“What am I to thmk of this scene, my dear friend'” he asked, with 
courtesy and circumspection “You sit thinly clad m so exposed a 
place, and beside you is something I am at a loss to understand ” 

“So it IS,” answered she “Yet your words are pale and weak to de- 
scribe a reality so much more frightful and violent than you paint it. 
But what you say is true* here I sit, and have that beside me of which 
you shall soon have frightful understanding.” 

“Aid me to reach it,” he replied. 

“I sit here,” she said, “awaiting your judgment upon the direst 
crime ever known in the two lands or probably in all the kingdoms.” 

He made a sign with his fingers to ward off evil and waited, com- 
posedly. 

“He came,” she chanted, “the Hebrew servant whom you brought 
to us, he came to me to mock me I begged you in the hall that sunset 
evening, I embraced your knees that you m'ight send aw^ay the stran- 
ger, from whom I boded no good. In vain, the slave was too dear to 
you and I went away unconsoled. But now the wretch came upon 
me and would have his lust of me in your empty house, being in 
manly readiness for the act. You do not 'believe, you cannot compre- 
hend this abomination^ Then see this sign and interpret as you must. 
Stronger than the word is the sign; in it is nothing to interpret or to 
doubt, for It speaks the absolute language of fact Behold' Is this robe 
your slave’s robe? Examine it well, for I am clean before you by this 
sign For when I cned out as the wretch assailed me, he was afraid 
and fled from me, but I held him by his garment and in his fright he 
left It in my hand. The evidence of his shocking cnme — here I hold 
It before your eyes, the evidence of his flight and of my crying. For 
if he had not fled I had not his garment, if I had not shrieked he had 
not fled. Moreover all your household are witness that I shrieked - 

ask all the people'” 1 j • j 

Petepre stood silent, his head bent. Then he gave a sigh and said: 

“That is a very sad aflPair ” 

“Sad?” she repeated, stonnily ,, , 

“I said, very sad,” he ansVered “It is even frightful, I would seek 
a yet stronger word, but that I may gather from what you say that, 
thanks to your presence of mind and legal knowledge, the issue was 
favourable and things did not come to the worst. 
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“You seek no word to describe the shameless slave^^” 

“He IS a shameless slave As the whole affair is a matter of his be- 
haviour, the words I used apply above all to him And this evil thing 
must confront me, on this evening of all evenings, the evening of the 
great day of my elevation to the rank of unique friend, when I come 
home to celebrate Pharaoh’s goodness and grace with a little evening 
party, to which the guests will soon be coming You will agree that 
It is hard.” 

“Petepre’ Have you no human heart in your breast^” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because in this hour of nameless horror you can speak of your 
new court title and how you will celebrate it.” 

“I did so but to bring the nameless horror of the hour into sharp- 
est contrast with the homage of the day and set it off the more. It 
lies in the nature of the nameless that one may not directly speak of 
It, but only express it by indirection ” 

“No, Petepre, you have no human feeling’” 

“My love, I will tell you something there are situations in which 
one welcomes a certain lack of feeling for the sake of the injured as 
well as of the situation itself, which may be better dealt with in the 
absence of too much human feeling What is now to be done, m this 
dreadful and very sad affair, which mars the day of my own promo- 
tion? It must be dealt with and dispatched without delay, for m the 
first place I quite understand that you will not stir from this spot, 
where it is impossible you should remain, until you have satisfaction 
for the unspeakable annoyance you have suffered But in the second 
place, everything must be put right before my guests arrive, and that 
will be soon Therefore I must hold domestic court without delay, 
and the trial, praise to the Hidden One, will be brief, for your word, 
my friend, has sole validity and none other comes into question, so 
that judgment can be rendered speedily — Where is Osarsiph?” 

“In the kennel ” 

“I thought as much Let him be brought before me Have the ex- 
alted parents summoned from the upper storey, even though they 
may sleep. Let the household assemble before my seat, which I will 
have set up here, where the mistress sits, that I may raise her after I 
have given judgment.” 

His orders were quickly carried out, the only obstacle to them be- 
ing that at first Huia and Tuia, the brother-sister pair, refused to ap- 
pear. They had heard of the trouble from their spindle-armed child- 
servants, these, with mouths like funnels, had poured out the course of 
events below, and the frightened old folic, like their sm-offered son 
the courtier of the sun, found that they had always been prepared 
for something of the sort. Now they were afraid and would not 
come, because the trial seemed to promise them a foretaste of the 
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judgment in the lower regions and they felt too weak-headed to mar- 
shal their arguments in their own justification, further than the 
phrase We meant it for the best ” They sent word that thev were 
near to death and not equal to attending a domestic court But their 
son, the master, grew angry, stamped his foot, and ordered that they 
be helped downstairs, just as they were. If they were on the point of 
dying, then the fitting place was where their daughter-in-law sat ac- 
cusing and demanding justice. 

So then they came down, on the arms of their child-maids, old 
Huia’s silver beard wagging and his head aquiver, old Tma with a 
frightened smile lifting her blank white face, with its slits of eyes, as 
though she were seeking something They w^ere placed beside Pete- 
pre’s judgment seat, where they sat distractedly babbling ‘We meant 
well ” After a while they became quiet Mut the mistress crouched, 
with her token and forfeit beside her, next the footstool of the throne, 
behind which a Moor in a red coat waved a tall fan. Torch-bearers 
lighted up the group The courtyard, too, was lighted up with 
torches, and the household, save those on holiday, vere gathered 
there And they brought Joseph m his fetters before the judgment 
seat, with little Sa’anch-Wen-nofer-and-so-forth, w’ho had not let go 
his skirt, likewise Dudu, pompous and secure in the hope that his 
great hour was mounting from better to best. The two dwarfs stood 
there, on the culprit’s either side. 

Petepre raised his refined voice and spoke rapidly and formally: 

“We shall hold a court here, but we are in haste — I summon thee. 
Ibis-headed One, who wrotest the laws for men, white ape beside the 
scale, thee, goddess Ma’at, who representest truth, in adornment of 
ostrich-feathers. The offering we owe you will be offered later, I 
stand warrant and it is as good as done. Now the hour presses. I pro- 
nounce justice for this house which is mine, and thus I pronounce.” 

He had said this while holding up his hands Now he took an easier 
position in a comer of the lofty chair, supported his elbow, and 
lightly moved his little hand over the chair-arm as he went on: 

“Notwithstanding the host of precautions taken in this house to 
oppose evil, despite all the words and maxims which should make it 
invulnerable to harm, yet affliction has succeeded in entering in and 
breaking for a time the charm which preserved it m peace and ten- 
der mutual consideration Very sad and frightful is all this, there are 
no other words, so much the more that the evil must come to a head 
on the very day when Pharaoh’s love and grace vouchsafed to hon- 
our me with the rank and splendid title of unique friend, one would 
think that on such a day I must needs be met with courtesy and con- 
gratulations from all sides, instead of the frightful news that the or- 
der of my house stands tottenng. But be that as it may. That beautt- 
ful order has for long been gnawed at by affliction, and evil has 
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slipped through the protecting guards, to break in and bring about 
that which stands written, that the rich shall be poor and the poor 
rich and the temples desolate For long, I say, has evil consumed m 
secret, hidden from most, but not from the eye of the master, who is 
father and mother to the house, for his glance is like the moonbeam 
which makes the cow to conceive, and the breath of his words like 
the wind which bears the pollen from bough to bough in sign of di- 
vine fruitfulness And as from the lap of his presentness all beginning 
and prospering flow as the honey from the comb, so naught escapes 
his oversight, however hidden to the many, to his eye it lies open. 
Let this occasion teach it. For I know the legend that follows my 
name that I take upon myself nothing on earth save that I eat and 
drink That is but gossip and negligible Know that I know all, and 
if the fear of the master and the dread of his all-seeing eye come 
strengthened anew out of this distress, upon which I sit in judgment, 
then one may say that despite all its deep sadness it had its good side ” 

He carried to his nose a little handled malachite scent-bottle, which 
hung on a chain over his jewelled collar, after refreshing himself he 
went on 

“Thus were long known unto me the ways by which evil pene- 
trated into this house And also to me were known the ways of those 
who in their arrogance and spite, out of envy and hatred, nourished 
it and prepared its paths — and not only this but even first gave it 
entrance that it might glide in past all the good words and charms 
These traitorous powers stand before my seat, in the dwarfish person 
of my former guardian of the wardrobe and jewel-caskets, called 
Dudu. He himself has had to confess to me all his malice and how he 
opened the way for the consuming evil Upon him may judgment 
fair Far be it from me to deprive him of the virility which the sun- 
lord was once minded to unite with his puny form I will not touch 
it. They shall cut out the traitor’s tongue. — Half his tongue,” he 
corrected himself, waving his hand with a movement of disgust as 
Dudu set up a loud wail. “But,” he added, “as I am used to having my 
clothing and precious stones in charge of a dwarf, and it is not de- 
sirable that my habits should suffer from this misfortune, I will name 
the other dwarf of my house, Sa’ankh-Wen-nofer-Neteruhotep-em- 
per-Amun, as scribe of the wardrobe, and he shall from now on pre- 
side over my coffers.” 

Little Bes, the nose in his wrinkled face all cinnamon-red from 
weeping for Joseph, jumped for joy But Mut, the mistress, raised 
her head to Petepre’s chair and murmured through her teeth' 

“What judgments are these, my husband^ They touch but the 
margin of things, they are but trivial. What shall I think of your 
judgment and how shall I raise myself from this place, if you so 
judged” 
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“Patience he answered her as softly, bending down from his 
seat. “For here each will in his turn have justice and judgment, and 
his guilt will overtake the culprit Sit quietly^ You will soon be able 
to rise from your sitting, as satisfied as though you had yourself been 
judge I judge for you, my love — though without admixture of all 
too human feeling — and you may rejoice^ For were feeling and its 
violence to pronounce the judgment, there might be no end to the 
remorse ” 

After he had so whispered to her he sat up straight again and spoke 
“Take your courage in your hands, Osarsiph, my former steward, 
for now I come to you, and you too shall hear my judgment, for 
which perhaps you have long anxiously waited — to sharpen your 
punishment I have prolonged your suspense For I think to lav hold 
on you roughly and assign you bitter punishment — aside from that 
growing out of your own heart. For three beasts with uglv names fol- 
low at your heels, they are called, if I remember aright, shame, guilt, 
and mocking laughter And these, it is easy to see, have brought you 
before my seat, your head bent and your eyes cast dov n — as I am 
not now for the first time aware, for I have kept my secret eye upon 
you during the torture of the time of waiting I have chosen to inflict. 
You stand, your head bowed low, your hands in fetters, and utter no 
word For how should you speak, since you are not asked to justify 
yourself, and it is the mistress who witnesses against you, with her 
own word, which is unimpeachable and of itself w^ould call down 
judgment, yet there is also the evidence of your upper garment to 
shame you, and the irrefutable language of things speaks of your pre- 
sumption, which at last has brought you so far that you have raised 
your hand against the mistress, and when she would hold you to a 
reckoning, you are driven to leave your garment in her hand I ask 
you, what sense it could have to speak in your own defence against 
the mistress’s word and the plain language of things^” 

Joseph was silent, bowing his head even lower than before 
“Obviously none,” Petepre answered himself. “You must be dumb, 
as the sheep before its shearers is dumb — naught else remains for you 
to do, however glib of tongue and pleasing of speech you are But 
thanks to the god of your tribe, that Baal or Adon who is probably 
like to the setting sun in power, for he preserved you in all your pre- 
sumption that It came not to the uttermost with your rebellion, but 
rather thrust you out of your coat — thanks to him, I say, for else 
you had been at this hour thrown to the crocodile, or your part had 
been the slow death by fire, if not the torture of the door and the rod. 
But there can be no talk of such punishments For you were preserved 
from the worst and I am not m a position to inflict them But doubt 
not that I am minded none the less to handle you roughly; take then 
your sentence, after your lengthened-out suspense. For I will cast 
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you m prison, where lie the prisoners of the king, at Zawi-Re, the is- 
land fortress in the river, not to me any longer you shall belong, but 
to Pharaoh, and shall be a slave of the king I will give you into the 
hand of the master of the jail, a man with whom one does not jest, of 
whom moreover one may think that he will not be deceived by your 
beneficent-seeming ways, so that at least in the beginning he will be 
hard on you Moreover I will write to the official and advise him of 
your affair and shall know how to speak of you to him To this place 
of atonement, where no laughter is, you shall be taken tomorrow by 
boat and see my face no more, after those long and pleasant years 
when you could be near me, fill my cup, and read to me from the 
good old books That may well be painful for you, I should not won- 
der if your downcast eyes were full of tears Be that as it may, to- 
morrow you shall be brought to that place of durance You need not 
go back to the kennel. That punishment you have already borne, it 
shall rather be Dudu who shall spend the night there until tomorrow 
they cut off half his tongue But you may sleep in your wonted place, 
the special room of trust, which for this night shall be called the spe- 
cial room of custody before punishment. Also, since you wear fetters, 
it is but just that Dudu wear them too, if there is another set If there 
is but one, Dudu shall wear it — I have spoken. The trial is ended. 
Let each one go to his post for the reception of the guests ” 

No one will be surprised to hear that after such a judgment as this, 
all those on the court fell on their faces and raised up their hands, 
crying out the name of their mild and wise lord Joseph too fell down, 
in gratitude, even Huia and Tuia, supported by their little maids, did 
honour on their faces to their son, and as for Mut-em-inet, the mis- 
tress, she made no exception, but was seen to bow over the footstool 
of the judgment seat and hide her face upon her husband’s feet 
‘‘My friend,” said he, “there is no reason for thanks. I rejoice if I 
have succeeded in satisfying you in this affliction and have showed 
myself loving with my power We may now go into the banqueting- 
hall and celebrate my feast For since you have wisely kept the house 
all day, you have spared your strength for the evemng ” 

So then Joseph went down a second time to the prison and the pit. 
The story of his rising again out of this hole to a still higher life may 
be the subject of future lays. 


JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 




PRELUDE IN THE UPPER CIRCLES 


In the upper circles of the hierarchy at this time there was felt, as 
always on such occasions, a mild yet poignant satisfaction, an agree- 
able sly sense of *‘I told you so,” expressed m glances from under 
lowered lashes and round little mouths discreetly drawn down 
Once again had the cup run over, once more had patience been ex- 
hausted, justice fallen due, and quite against His own wish or will, 
under pressure from the Kingdom of the Stern (which, in any case, 
the world was unable to resist, since One had never succeeded in mak- 
ing It stand up on the unstable and yielding foundations of sheer 
mercy and compassion). He, the Almighty, m majestic affliction had 
seen Himself driven to step in and clean up, to overturn, to destroy, 
and only after that to even off again — as it had been at the time of 
the Flood and on the day of the rain of fire and brimstone, when 
the Salt Sea had swallowed up the wicked cities 
This time, of course, the concession to justice was not on such an 
appalling scale as in that earlier attack of remorse and the ensuing 
wholesale drownings It did not compare with that other occasion 
when, thanks to the perverted sense of beauty of the people of Sodom, 
an unspeakable city tax had almost been exacted from tw^o of us. 
No, this time it was not all mankind that had fallen into the pit, nor 
even some portion of it, the corruption of wfflose w^ays had cried to 
heaven. This was a matter of but one single specimen of the breed, 
albeit an uncommonly taking and self-complacent one, more than usu- 
ally well equipped with the advantages of nepotism and long-stand- 
ing design in his favour. And w^e had had our noses rubbed into him 
on account of a whim, a tram of thought, only too familiar to the 
heavenly host, where it w^as the source of much bitterness, though 
also of the not unjustified hope that very soon the shoe would be 
on the other foot and the bitterness the portion of him who had set 
the tram of thought m motion. “The Angels,” so ran the tram of 
thought, “are created after Our image, but yet not fruitful. The 
beasts, on the other hand, lo, they are fruitful, but not after Our like- 
ness. Let Us create man — an image of the angels, yet fruitful withaF ” 
Fantastic. Worse than merely futile, it was far-fetched, extravagant, 
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pregnant with remorse and bitterness. We were not “fruitful,” not 
we^ We were courtiers of the light, sober-minded chamberlains 
one and all, the story about our one-time going in unto the children 
of men was simply irresponsible gossip But everything considered, 
and whatever interesting advantages the animal quality of fecundity 
might prove to have over and above its animality, at all events we 
“unfruitful ones” did not drink injustice like water, and One should 
see how far One would get with One’s notions about fruitful angels 
perhaps far enough to see that an Almighty with self-control and 
prudent forethought for His own peace of mind might better let 
matters rest once and for all at our decent and honourable form of 
existence 

Unlimited power, unlimited possibility of taking into one’s head, 
producing out of it, and bringing into being by a mere “Let there 
be” — such gifts had, of course, their dangers Even All-Wisdom 
might not be quite adequate to avoid all the blunders and waste 
motions in the practice of absolute qualities like these. Out of sheer 
restlessness and lack of exercise, out of the purest “much wants 
more”; out of a capricious craving to see, after the angel and the 
brute, what a combination of the two would be like, out of all these 
motives, and impelled by them. One entangled Oneself in folly and 
created a being notoriously unstable and embarrassing. And then, 
precisely because it was such an undeniable miscreation. One set 
One’s heart upon it in magnificent self-will and made such a point of 
the thing that all heaven was offended 

Now, was It true that He had come on this idea all by Himself and 
of His own accord Speculations to the contrary were rife in the 
hierarchy, albeit only in whispers and not susceptible of proof. Plau- 
sible, however, they were; and according to them the whole thing 
went back to a suggestion made by the great Shemmael, who at that 
time, before his luminous fall from on high, had stood very near the 
Throne. The idea sounded very like him — and why, forsooth^ Be- 
cause It was his business to realize and bring into the world evil, his 
very own thought, which nobody else either knew or cared about, 
and because the enrichment of the world’s repertory through evil 
could be achieved in no other way than just precisely by the cre- 
ation of man. Among the fruitful animal creation evil, Shemmael’s 
great invention, did not come into question, and certainly not among 
us unfruitful images of God. For it to come into the world, there was 
needed just the very creature which Shemmael, according to the 
hypothesis, had proposed an image of God, which at the same time 
was fruitful — in other words, man. It dicf not necessarily follow that 
the Almighty had been hoodwinked, Shemmael, in his usual grandi- 
ose way, had probably not concealed the consequences of the pro- 
posed creation — in other words, the origin of evil— but had come 
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out quite forthright and forcibly with it, thousfh in our circles we 
guessed that he also said a lot about how much livelier it ould make 
life for the Creator for instance bv the need to exercise mercy and 
pity, judgment and correction Or by the appearance in the world 
of merit and demerit, reward and punishment — in other words, by 
the origin of the Good, a phenomenon bound up with that of EviL 
The Good, indeed, had actually had to depend upon its opposite, 
waiting for existence in the limbo of the merely possible, thus it was 
clear that creation rested upon division, which had even begun simul- 
taneously with the separation of light from darkness, and the All- 
power would only be consistent in going on from this exteiior posi- 
tion to create the moral world 

The view was widespread in the hierarchy that this had been the 
argument by which the great Shemmael had flattered the Throne 
and won it over to his counsels — highly malicious counsels they were, 
of course, one could not help sniggering at their slyness, however 
much It had been disguised by the rude frankness the malice clothed 
Itself in. With that malice, it must be said, the upper circles did not 
altogether lack sympathy. The core of ShemmaePs malice lay here: 
if the beasts, though possessing the gift of fruitfulness, were not cre- 
ated in God’s image, we of the hierarchy were not either, strictly 
speaking, since that property, God be praised, we were clean of. Now 
the properties of godlikeness and fruitfulness which we divided be- 
tween our two groups were originally umted in the Creator Himself 
and thus the new creation suggested by Shemmael would be the only 
one actually and literally after the Creator’s own image With this 
being, then — in other words, man ~ evil came into the world. 

That was a joke to make anyone smgger. The very creature which 
if you like was nearer to the image of the Creator than any other 
brought evil with him into the world Thus God on Shemmael’s ad- 
vice created for Himself a mirror which was anything but flattering. 
Often and often in anger and chagrin He was moved to smash it to 
bits — though He never quite did, perhaps because He could not bring 
Himself to replunge into nothingness that which He had summoned 
forth and actually cared more about the failure of than He did about 
any success. Perhaps too He would not admit that anything could 
be a complete failure after He had created it so thoroughgoingly in 
His own image. Perhaps, finally, a mirror is a means of learning about 
oneself, and He was later to be confronted, in a son of man, a certain 
Abiram or Abraham, by the consciousness of that equivocal crea- 
ture as a means to His owi^ self-knowledge 

Man, then, was a result of God’s curiosity about Himself. Shem- 
mael had shrewdly divined the cunosity and had exploited it in his 
advice. Vexation and chagrin had been the inevitable and lasting 
effect — especially in the by no means rare cases where evil was 
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united with bold intelligence, logic, 9nd pugnacity, as it was in Cain. 
The story of the first fratricide and his conversation with God after 
the deed was known in some detail to the upper circles and industri- 
ously circulated. God had not come off very well when He asked 
Eve’s son “What hast thou done^ The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto Me from the earth, which has opened her mouth to re- 
ceive thy brother’s blood from thy hand ” For Cain had answered. 
“Yes, I have slam my brother and it is all very sad. But who created 
me as I am, jealous to that extent that under provocation my whole 
bearing is changed and I no longer know what I am doing^ Art not 
Thou a jealous God, and hast Thou not created me after Thy imaged 
Who put in me the evil impulse to the deed which I undeniably com- 
mitted> Thou sayest that Thou alone bearest the whole world and 
wilt not bear our sins^” Not so bad Quite as if Cain or Cajin had 
taken counsel beforehand with Shemmael, though probably the hot- 
headed rascal had needed no advice Rejoinder would not have been 
easy There could be only bitter laughter or a crushing blow. “Get 
out’” was what He had said “Go thy ways’ A fugitive and vagabond 
shalt thou be, but I will make thee a sign that thou belongest to Me 
and no one may slay thee ” In short, Cam, thanks to his logic, came 
off better than unscathed, there could be no talk at all of punishment. 
Even that about the fugitive and vagabond was not serious Cam set- 
tled in the land of Nod, eastward of Eden, and in peace and quiet 
begot his children, a work for which he was urgently needed. 

At other times, as is well known, punishment descended, fright- 
fulness was invoked, there was majestic affliction at the compromis- 
ing conduct of the “most like” creature. Again there were rewards, 
extravagant rewards we need only recall Hanok or Enoch and the 
incrediWe, between ourselves the quite irresponsible benefits that fell 
into the fellow’s lap In the circles and ranks the view was held — and 
cautiously passed about — that in the world below there was great 
lack of even-handed justice; that the moral world established by 
Shemmael’s advice was not dealt with m a properly serious spirit It 
did not need much, there were times when it needed nothing at all, 
to convince the hierarchy that Shemmael took the moral world much 
more seriously than He did. 

It could not be disguised, even where it ought to have been, that the 
rewards, disproportionate as they were in some cases, were actually 
only a sort of rationalization of blessings which at bottom were noth- 
ing but an arbitrary playing of favourites, with almost no moral 
aspect at all And the punishments^ Wejl, for instance, just now in 
Egypt punishment and reduction to the ranks were taking place- 
there was compliance, apparently painful and reluctant, with the dic- 
tates of the moral world, A certain dashing and arrogant young dar- 
hng, a dreamer of dreams, a scion of that stock which had hit on the 
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idea of being a medium of self-knowledge to God, had come dow n 
to the pit, to the prison and the grave, and for the second time, be- 
cause his folly had passed all bounds and he had let love — as before 
he had hate — get entirely out of hand But we onlookers, perhaps we 
were deceiving ourselves in our satisfaction at this particular version 
of the fire and brimstone^ 

Just between ourselves we were not being deceived, at bottom 
not for a moment. We knew precisely or we accurately guessed that 
all this severity was for the benefit of the Kingdom of the Stern, that 
He was using the punishment, the instrument of the moral world, to 
break open a closed alley which had but one and that an underground 
exit to the light, that He — with all due respect — was perverting the 
punishment into a means of further elevation and favour When we, 
in passing, made little 0-shaped mouths with the comers drawn 
down, and shot little glances from under our eyelids, we did so 
because we saw through the whole thmg Disgrace as a vehicle to 
greater honour — the All-Highest’s little game illuminated the past 
as w^ell and shed light on the follies and flippancies w^hich had given 
cause for punishment and “forced” Him to inflict it And this light 
did not come from the moral world, for these earlier failings, from 
wherever and whomever inspired, God knew, were also revealed as 
a medium and vehicle to new, extravagant exaltations 

In our circles we were convinced that we knew more or less about 
these devices, partaking as we did, to however limited an extent, in the 
Creator’s all-knowledge though even so, out of respect, we could 
make use of our knowledge only with the greatest caution, self-re- 
straint, and dissimilation. In the merest whisper it might and should 
be added that the hierarchy thought it knew still more — of matters, 
steps, undertakings, intentions, manoeuvres, secrets of the widest 
scope which it would have been wrong to brush aside as mere court 
gossip. There could be no mention, scarcely even so much as a whis- 
per, and all that happened was the next thing to keeping silent the 
shghtest movement of lips ]ust slightly curled, and that was all What 
sort of matters were these, what were the rumours^ 

They had to do, of course, quite without comment, with this busi- 
ness of reward and punishment — with the whole complex question of 
favour, predilection, election, which had been raised with the birth 
of the moral world, the twin birth of Good and Evil. It had to do, 
further, with the not entirely authoritative but well-founded news, 
conveyed by all these barely moving lips, that Shemmael’s counsel, his 
suggestion that God should create the “most like” creature — in other 
words, man, that this had liot been the last piece of advice he had 
bestowed upon the Throne, that the relation between the latter and 
the fallen one had nevei been entirely severed or else at some later 
time had been resumed, no one knew how. Perhaps behind the backs 
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of His Court He had undertaken a journey to the Pit and there in- 
dulged in an exchange of ideas Perhaps the exile, perhaps more than 
once, had found a way to leave his own place and speak again before 
the Throne In any case he had clearly been in a position to continue 
his exposition, so cleverly seasoned by surprising candour, and to 
support It with fresh advice, which, however, as before, did not go 
deeper than to stimulate ideas already present and only requiring fur- 
ther persuasion 

In order to understand what was going on, we have to recall cer- 
tain dates and facts which form the premise and prelude of our present 
story I refer to that psychological soul-novel which was earlier the 
subject of discussion that romance of the soul of man — primitive 
man — which, as formless matter, was from the very first one of the 
fixed premises, its ‘Tall” being the conditioned basis of everything 
that followed We might perhaps use the word ‘‘creation”, for surely 
the sin consisted in that the soul, out of a sort of melancholy sensual- 
ity surprising and shocking m a primitive principle proper to the 
higher world, let itself yield to a craving to penetiate in love matter 
which was formless and obstinately clung to its lack of form, for the 
purpose of calling up out of its forms through which it could compass 
fleshly desire Surely it was the Highest who came to the rescue of the 
soul in that wrestling for love which was far beyond its power He 
thereupon created the world, where things happen and can be told, 
the world of forms, the world of death. This He did out of sympathy 
for the straits of His erring partner and fellow fixed conditions. We 
may therefore even infer an affinity between them If such an infer- 
ence is to be drawn, we must not neglect to draw it, even if it sound 
impudent or blasphemous to speak in the same breath of error and 
weakness. 

May we associate the idea of error with Him^ A resounding No 
can be the only answer to such a question, it was in fact the answer 
of all the heavenly host, accompanied, of course, by that same discreet 
twist of all the little mouths. It would doubtless be going too far, it 
would be hasty, to consider that the Creator’s tender and helpful pity 
for the erring was the same thing as error itself. That would be pre- 
mature, because through the creation of the finite life-and-death 
world of form no least violence was done to the dignity, spirituality, 
majesty, or absoluteness of a God who existed before and beyond 
the world. And thus up to now one could not speak seriously of error 
in any full or actual sense of the word. It was different with the ideas, 
plans, and desires which were now supposed to be m the air, the sub- 
ject of private conversations with Shemmael. The latter, of course, 
pretended to be presentmg the Throne in all good faith with a per- 
fectly new idea, whereas he was most likely quite aware that He was 
already more or less occupied with the very same one. Obviously 
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Shemmael trusted to the widespread though mistaken belief that 
when two people hit on the same idea it must be a good one. 

It IS futile to go on beating round the bush What the great Shem- 
mael proposed, one hand on his chin, the other stretched in eloquent 
peroration toward the Throne, was the corporealization of the Most 
High, His embodiment in a chosen people not yet bom but to be 
created. The idea was based on the model of other gods on this earth: 
folk and tribal gods, mighty in magic, full of fleshly vitality and en- 
ergy The word “vitality” is well chosen, for the chief argument of 
the Pit, )ust as at the time of the creation, was that the spiritual, the 
above-and-beyond-the-world Creator would experience a great ac- 
cession of vitality by following Shemmael’s advice — only in a much 
more thoroughgoing and distinctly more fleshly sense. This, I say, 
was the chief argument for the clever Pit had many more, and with 
more or less justice he assumed that all of them were already at work 
in the theatre of God’s mind and only needed to be brought forward 
and stressed. 

The field of the emotions to which they addressed themselves was 
ambition. It was ambition, certainly, towards degradation, ambition 
directed downwards, for m the case of the Highest, where there can 
be no striving upwards, there is only the other direction left. It was 
an ambition to mingle, a craving to be like the rest, a desire to stop 
being unusual. Nothing easier than for the Pit to harp on a certain 
sense of futility, a frustrating vagueness and umversality which God 
must feel when He, a spiritual, supra-worldly world-god, compared 
Himself with the wonder-working and sensual appeal of primitive 
tribal gods. It was just this that would arouse an ambition to conde- 
scend mightily, to submit Himself to limitations which should result 
in a concentration of power, in short, to add the spice of sense to His 
existence. To exchange a lofty but somewhat ansemic spiritual all- 
sufficiency for the full-blooded fleshly existence of a corporeal folk- 
god, to be just like the other gods, it was this private hesitant seeking 
and striving which Shemmael met with his crafty counsel. To make 
all this clear, all this exposure and this yielding to infection, it is surely 
allowable to cite as a parallel that soul-novel, the soul’s love-affair 
with matter and the melancholy sensuality which urged it on, in 
other words, its “Fall.” Indeed, there is scarcely any need to cite, the 
parallel is so clear, even down to the creative help and sympathy 
which was then vouchsafed to the erring soul, surely it was this that 
gave the great Shemmael courage and mahciousness to make his pro- 
posal, f 

Malice, of course, and the burning desire to cause embarrassment 
were the innermost meaning of the suggestion. Man was already, 
simply as man and speaking generally, a source of constant embar- 
rasOTent to the Creator, the situation must become intolerable through 
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His fleshly union with a particular stock, through an increase of vital- 
ity which came to the same thing as becoming biological. All too 
well did the Pit know nothing good could come of an ambition head- 
mg downwards, of an attempt to be like the others, that is to say, to 
become a racial and folk-god — or at least not until after long wan- 
dermg, embarrassments, disappomtments, and embitterment All too 
well did the Pit know, what surely God knew too, that after taking 
his fling at biological vitahty as a tribal God and the doubtful if also 
full-blooded pleasures of a concentrated earthly existence as a folk- 
incamation, fed and worshipped and propped up by a techmque of su- 
perstition; that upon all this there would inevitably follow the moment 
of remorse and reflection, the relmquishing of all these stimulating 
limitations, the return of the One Beyond Time to beyond time, the 
resumption of all-power and spiritual all-competence. But what Shem- 
mael — and he alone — cherished in his heart of hearts was the 
thought that this very about-face and return, comparable to the end 
of an era, must be accompamed by a certain chagrin, and the thought 
was a sweet savour on the tongue of the source of all malice. 

By chance, or not by chance, it came about that the particular 
stock chosen and dedicated for a folk-embodiment was so consti- 
tuted that the World-God, in that He became its corporeal deity, not 
only had to surrender His superior rank above the other folk-gods 
of this earth and become like them but actually in power and honour 
fell considerably below them — at which the Pit rejoiced. In the sec- 
ond place, the whole declension to the state of folk-god, the whole 
experiment of biological sense-enjoyment, was from the very begin- 
ning against the better knowledge and deeper insight of the chosen 
stock itself. Indeed, it was not without the intensive spmtual co-oper- 
ation of the chosen seed that God thought better of His plan, was 
converted and turned back to His superior other-worldly and be- 
yond-the-worldly rank above all other gods. It was this that tickled 
Shemmael’s malicious soul. To represent the godhead of this particu- 
lar stock was on the one hand no great joy; it was not, as they say, 
“any great shakes,” for among the various folk-gods it invariably 
took a back seat. But on the other hand and m consequence the qual- 
ity common to the human race, of being an instrument of God’s 
self-knowledge, here came out in peculiar strength. An urgent con- 
cern with the nature and status of God was native to it; from the 
very first it had the beginning of a lively insight into the Creator’s 
other-worldness, universahty, spirituality. His quality of being the 
theatre of the world but the world not His theatre (just as the sto^- 
teller is the theatre of the story, but the story not his theatre, which 
circumstance gives him the chance to deal with it). It was a seed 
capable of evolution, destined m time and with enormous effort to 
mature mto full knowledge of God’s true nature. May one assume 
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that this was precisely the ground of its election^ That the issue ol 
the biological adventure was no better known to him who gave the 
counsel than to Him who received it^ That He Himself consciously 
brought about the so-called chagrin and admonishment^ Maybe we 
are driven to such a view Anyhow, in ShemmaeFs eyes the point of 
the joke lay in the fact that the chosen seed was privately and sub- 
consciously aware from the start that it knew better than the tribal 
God and exerted all this stiength of its expanding reason to help Him 
out of His improper situation and back into the beyond-all, all-suffic- 
ing spiritual Even so, the Pit’s assertion remains unproved that the 
return from the Fall to the original position of honour could never 
have been possible without that human exertion and could never 
have happened save by its means 

The hierarchy was not far-sighted enough to go so far as this It 
stopped at the gossip about secret conferences with Shemmael and 
the subject of these But that was far enough to add fuel to the chronic 
angelic irritation with the “most like creature” and to the chosen 
seed now in process of evolution It was far enough to make the hiei- 
archy privately rejoice at the little flood and the ram of sulphur 
wffiich He, greatly to His own distress, was obliged to visit upon a 
scion of the stock, despite His far-reaching designs m its favour, and 
with the ill-concealed purpose of making the punishment a vehicle 
to serve His plans. 

All this was what they expressed, those little 0-shaped mouths 
drawn down at the corners, and the scarcely perceptible jerk of the 
head by which the heavenly choirs drew attention to the figure stand- 
ing, arms bound behind his back, in a sailboat propelled by oars over 
the river of Egypt and down to his prison. It was the scion of the 
Chosen Seed. 


Chapter I 

THE SECOND PIT 


JOSEPH KNOWS HIS TEARS 

Joseph too — by the law of correspondence between Above and Be- 
low — was thinking of the Flood. The two sets of thought met, or 
rather, if you like, moved parallel to each other far apart, for this 
young specimen of the human race, thinking them here on the waves 
of the Jeor, bowed down by the weight of events and the traditional 
procedure of punishment for guilt, was thinking with much more 
immediacy and associative energy than were the hosts above, who, 
having no experience of suffering, were just having a pleasant, refined 
little gossip. 

But more of this later. The convict lay discomf ortably in the plank 
compartment which served as cabin and storeroom to a smallish 
freight-boat built of acacia-wood, with a pitched deck. It was a so- 
called ox-boat, such as he himself had used taking goods up or down 
river when he was Mont-kaw’s pupil. It was manned by four oarsmen, 
who had to take to their oars when the wind died down or was con- 
trary and the swaying double mast was lowered. They stood on the 
platform of the forward deck, there was a steersman aft and two 
under-servants of Petepre acted as escorts, also served at the ropes and 
with the lead. Finally there was Khamat, the scribe of the buffet To 
him had been entrusted the command of the ship and the transport 
of the prisoner to Zawi-Re, the island fortress. He carried on his per- 
son a sealed letter which the master had written about his erring 
steward to the warden of the prison, a captain of troops and “writer 
to command of the victorious army” named Mai-Sachme. 

The journey was long and protracted — Joseph thought of that 
other, early one, seven and three years before, when for the first time 
he had voyaged on this river, with the old man who bought him, with 
Mibsam his son-m-law, Epher his nephew, and Kedar and Kedema his 
sons. In nine days they had come from Menfe, city of the Swaddled 
One, to No-Amen, the royal city. But now they were going far 
beyond Menfe, yes, past On the Golden, and past Per-Bastet, the city 
of cats. Zawi-Re, the bitter goal, lay deep in the land of Seth and the 
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red crown, that is to say in Lower Egj’^pt, down in the desert, in a 
branch of the district of Mendes, which there is called Djedet. It was 
to the abominable goat-district they were carrying him, the thought 
gave his apprehensive and brooding melancholy an added pang \ et 
It was not without a sense of destiny, a heightened emotion and lively 
play of thought He was a son of Jacob and his real and only wife, 
and never all his life long would he be able to check this play — just 
as little now as a man of seven-and-twenty as when he was a simple 
inexperienced lad. And the kind of play dearest to his heart, most 
fascinating to his mind, was the play of allusion, so that w’hen his life, 
so painstakingly introspected, seemed full of that quality, and its 
circumstances to show themselves suffused with correspondences to 
the motions of higher things, he was prone to feelings of satisfaction, 
since such correspondence could never really be wholly sad 

Sad enough in all conscience his circumstances were, and sadly 
musing he pondered them as he lay with his arms bound together at 
the elbows across his back, m his little compartment, on the roof of 
which the provender of the crew was heaped up, melons, ears of 
maize, and loaves of bread He had returned to a hideously familiar 
state, again he lay helpless, in bonds, as once he had lam for three hor- 
rible days in the dark of the moon, in the hole of the w’ell, wnth worms 
crawling and rustling about him, and fouled himself like a sheep with 
his own filth True, his present state was a little less rigorous than 
before, because his fetters were not much more than a matter of form 
and for appearance’s sake, being a piece of ship’s rope they had for- 
borne to tighten But even so his fall was not less deep and breath- 
taking, the change in his life not less abrupt and incredible. That other 
time, the spoiled darling and pet of his father, alw^’ays anointed with 
the oil of gladness, had been treated in a w^ay he could never have 
dreamed of. This time it was Usarsiph, he who had mounted so high 
in the land of the dead, who w^as head overseer and dw^elt in the 
special chamber of trust, who tasted all the charms and refinements 
of culture and arrayed himself m pleated royal linen — to this Usar- 
siph was his present treatment now meted out, he was sore smitten 

^^l^one all the fine-folded linen, the modish apron and elegant sleeved 
coat, this being now become the evidence which spoke against him. 
They had given him a single garment, the slave’s hip-apron, such as 
the crew wore Gone the curled wig, the enamelled collar, the arm- 
bands and necklace of red and gold All this refinement and beauty 
was vanished away, not one^oor ornament left, save on his neck the 
little packet with the amulet which he had worn in the land of his 
fathers and with which the seventeen-year-old lad had gone down to 
the pit The rest was laid aside - Joseph used the significant words to 
himself, an allusive phrase, as the fact itself was an allusion and a 
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matter of mournful order and correspondence. It would have been 
quite false, travelling whither he travelled, to wear breast and arm 
adornment. The hour of unveiling, of putting off of ornaments, was 
at hand, the hour of the descent into hell. A cycle had come round 
a small cycle often completed, but also a greater, too, bringing round 
Its like more seldom, for the revolutions of the two coincided with 
each other at the centre A little year was returning on itself, a sun- 
year — insofar, that is, as the mud-depositmg water had run off again 
and (not by the calendar but in practical reality) it was sowing-time, 
the time of ploughing and hoeing, the breaking up of the soil. When 
Joseph now and then got up from his mat and Khamat allowed him 
to walk on the caulked deck, with his hands on his back as though 
he held them there at will, he would stroll about or sit on a coil of 
rope, in the clear-carrying echoing air above the water and watch 
the peasants on the fertile shore performing their careful, life-and- 
death task of digging and sowing that was hedged about with so many 
taboos and penalties A mournful task, for sowing-time is mourning- 
time, time when the Corn King is buried, when Usir is borne down to 
the dark and hope is seen but from afar. It is the time of weeping — 
Joseph wept a little himself at sight of the corn-burying little peasants, 
for he too was being buried again into the darkness and into hope 
only too far away — in token that a great year had come round as 
well and brought repetition, renewal of life, the journey into the 
abyss. 

It was the abyss into which the True Son descends, Etura, the sub- 
terrestrial sheepfold, Aralla, kingdom of the dead Through the pit 
he had come into the land below, the land of the rigour of death, now 
again the way went down into bdr and prison, towards Lower Egypt 
— lower it could not go. Days of the dark moon came again, great 
days which would become years, and during which the underworld 
had power over the Beautiful One. He declined and died, but after 
three days he would rise again. Down into the well of the abyss sank 
Attar-Tammuz as evenmg star, but as morning star it was certain he 
would rise up out of it. This we call hope, and hope is a precious gift. 
Yet after all it has something forbidden about it, because it contracts 
the value of the hallowed present and anticipates the festal hours of 
the cycle, which are not yet at hand. Each hour has its honour, and 
he does not live aright who cannot despair. Joseph held this view His 
hope, indeed, was the most certain knowledge, yet as a child of the 
moment he wept. 

He knew his tears Gilgamesh had wept them when he had scorned 
Ishtar’s longmg and she had “prepared tears” for him. He was thor- 
oughly worn out from the sore trial he had endured, the pressure 
from the woman, the severe crisis of the climax and the utter down- 
fall and transformation of his life. The first few days he did not ask 
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Khamat’s permission to walk on deck amid the colour and bustle of 
Egypt’s great artery He lay alone on the mat in his pen and wove a 
web of dreamlike thoughts. He dreamed tablet-verses. 

Ishtar the raving bounded to Amo, King of the Gods, demanding 
revenge “Thou shalt create the steer of the heavens, he shall stamp 
on the world, singe the earth with the fiery breath of his nostrils, 
wither and destroy the ground.” 

“The heavenly steer will I create. Lady Ashirta, for grievously art 
thou affronted. But chaff-years will come, seven in number, years 
of famine, thanks to this stamping and singeing. Hast thou provided 
food, heaped up provision, to meet the years of want^ ” 

“Prepared have I for food, heaped up provisions.” 

^*Then will I create and send the heavenly steer, for sore art thou 
affronted. Lady Ashirta.” 

What singular conduct^ When Ashera burnt to destroy the earth 
because Gilgamesh shrank from her, and demanded from heaven the 
fire-breathing steer, there had not been much sense in accumulating 
food for the seven years’ shortage the steer would cause. But anyhow 
that was what she had done, accepting the condition because she so 
burned for the avenging steer What pleased and intrigued Joseph m 
the whole thing was just this precaution, which the goddess even at 
the height of her fury had to reckon with if she was to get her fire- 
breathing steer Foresight, carefulness, these were familiar and ever 
important ideas to the dreamer, however often he might in his folly 
have done violence to them. And they were almost the first law of 
life in the land where he had grown up as by a spring, the land of 
Egypt. For it was a fearful land, its folk engaged in endless effort, 
with every kind of magic and charm it could command, to close up all 
the crannies through which misfortune, great or small, might creep 
in. And he had now been for so long an Egyptian himself, his fleshly 
garment made of purely Egyptian stuff, that the national watchword 
of care and foresight had sunk deep into his soul, where it found its 
twin already at home. For it was deeply rooted in his native tradition, 
where the word “sin” had almost the same sense as want of foresight. 
It meant folly, it meant clumsy dealmg with God, it was something 
to jeer at. Whereas wisdom meant foresight and care for the future. 
Had not Noah-Utnapishtim been called the exceeding wise one, sim- 
ply because he had seen the Flood coming and provided for it by 
building the great ark^^ The ark, the great chest, the Aron, wherein 
creation survived in the time of the Flood, to Joseph the ark was the 
first instance, the earliest p^ern of all wisdom — m other words, of 
all knowledgeable foresight. And thus, by the route of Ishtar’s fury, 
the trampling and fire-breathing beast, and the heaping up of pro- 
visions as a safeguard against want, Joseph’s thoughts followed trams 
parallel to those m the upper sphere about the great Flood, of the 
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little flood too he was reminded with tears, the one which had come 
upon him because while he had not, indeed, been so lost in folly as 
to betray God and cast himself out, yet he had certainly been guilty 
of woeful lack of foresight. 

He acknowledged to himself his sin, just as he had done in the first 
pit, a great year before, and his heart was sore for his father Jacob, 
and bitterly ashamed before his face for having brought himself 
down again to the pit m the land whither he had been snatched What 
a lifting up had come of that snatching and what a downfall and 
abasement had followed it, all due to the want of wisdom’ The third 
— that is, the making-come-after — was so far away now that it was 
quite out of sight. Joseph’s spirit was honestly crushed Humbly he 
implored pardon of the spirit of his father, whose image had at the 
last moment saved him from the very worst But to Khamat, the 
scribe of the buffet, and his guard, he was careful to betray no de- 
pression Partly out of tedium, partly to enjoy the humiliation of a 
man who had risen so far above himself, Khamat often sat down by 
Joseph to talk, but Joseph treated him with hauteur and reserve. Yes, 
we shall see that after a few days, and simply by his way of knowing 
how to put things, he induced his guard to remove his bonds and let 
him move about freely, although Khamat thus ran the risk of sinning 
against his duty as guard and ought to have been afraid to do it 

“By Pharaoh’s life’” said Khamat as he sat down in the pen beside 
Joseph’s mat, “how you have come down m the world, ex-steward, 
and sunk beneath us all after you had so nimbly mounted above us’ 
One can scarcely believe it, I can only shake my head to see you lying 
there like a Libyan prisoner or a man from the wretched Kush, with 
elbows pinioned behind his back. A man who got up so high and 
was head over all the house, and now you are, so to speak, delivered 
over to the devourer, the bitch of Amente May Atum, Lord of On, 
have mercy on you’ How you have bowed down your head to the 
dust — to use the jargon of your wretched Syria, which we have 
picked up from you, and by Khons we are not likely to pick up any- 
thing else, for not even a dog would take a piece of bread from your 
hand, so low are you fallen’ And why, forsooth^ Out of sheer frivol- 
ity and lack of discipline you were bent on playing the big man in 
a house like ours and could not bridle your reeking lust. And it had 
to be our sacred lady and mistress on whom you fixed your lewd 
desires, when, after all, she is almost the same as Hathor’s self That 
was shameless enough Never shall I forget how you stood there be- 
fore the master when he pronounced justice in his house, and hung 
your head because you found not the least word of excuse and knew 
not how to wash yourself clean of your guilt How could you, when 
the torn garment spoke loud against you, which you had left in the 
mistress’s hand when you vainly tried to overpower and assault her 
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and It was plain you had even gone about the business very clumsily^ 
It could not be worse ^ Do you remember how you came to me in the 
pantry to fetch the refreshments for the old pair in the upper storey^ 
You were impudent enough even then, I warned you not to spill the 
drink over the old people’s feet and I felt rather mortified when you 
behaved as though such a thing could not happen to you Well now, 
you have spilled something on your own feet so they are all stuck to- 
gether Oh, no, I knew you wouldn’t be able to hold the tray steady 
m the long run But why couldn’t you^ Because, after all, you are a 
barbarian, a sand-rabbit, with no more self-control than the wretched 
Zahi, Ignorant of our standards and knowledge of life here in the land 
of men, you could not truly lay to heart our precepts which teach 
that one may take his pleasures in the world but not with married 
women, because that is risky. But you m blind lust and unreason 
leaped at our mistress, and you may thank your stars you were not 
put in corpse-colour at once — and that is the only thing you have to 
be thankful for” 

‘'Do me the favour, Khamat, scholar of the bookhouse,” said Jos- 
eph, “of not talking about matters you do not understand It is fright- 
ful when a difficult and delicate matter gets to the ears of the masses 
though It IS something much too ticklish for them to grasp They all 
lick their lips and talk the greatest tripe about it — really it is intoler- 
able how they go on, and worse for the subject-matter than even 
for the persons involved. It is naive of you, and not very refined and 
does no credit to your renowned Egyptian culture to have you talk 
like this to me. Not because I was yesterday your overseer and you 
bowed down before me, for I am laying that aside. But, after all, you 
are to realize that I must know more and better about the affair be- 
tween the mistress and me than you who can only see it from the 
outside and hear only gossip about it So why should you question me 
about it^ Furthermore, it is absurd for you to contrast the barbarous 
cravings of my flesh with the standard of Egypt, when, after all, these 
latter have no very good reputation themselves all over the world. 
And when you talk about assaulting and leaping and think no shame 
to apply such a word to me, you must be confusing me with that fa- 
mous ram we are on our way to, to whom the daughters of Egypt 
yield themselves when he has his feast — and these are your fine cul- 
tural standards, forsooth^ Let me tell you it may come to pass that 
people will speak of me as one who preserved his chastity among a 
people whose lust was like the lust of the stallion and the ass — some 
day that may happen. Some^day the virgins of the world may mourn 
for me before they wed, bringing me their maiden tresses and singing 
a melancholy ditty m which they lament my youth and recount the 
tale of one who withstood the hot solicitations of a female and so do- 
ing lost his life and his repute. As I he here and ponder, I can well 
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imagine such a tradition growing out of my story. Consider, then, 
how petty your comments must seem to me’ And why, while re- 
joicing in my misfortunes, are you so surprised at them> I was Pe- 
tepre’s bought slave, now by his decree I am become Pharaoh’s So, 
after all, I am more than I was, I have added to my stature Why are 
you so simple as to laugh at that^^ Very well, let us agree that for the 
moment my fortunes are on the decline. But is it a decline without 
honour and solemnity, does not this ox-boat seem to you like Usir’s 
bark when it moves down to light the great sheepfold below and 
greet the dwellers in the cave on his nightly ride^ To me, let me tell 
you. It is strikingly like that If you think I am parting from the land 
of the hving, you may be right. But who shall say that my nose 
shall not smell the herb of life, and that I shall not rise the morrow 
mom over the rim of the world, even as a bridegroom goes forth out 
of his chamber and his radiance blindeth the eyes of the dull of 
sights ” 

“Ah, ex-steward, I see you remain the same in all your misery. But 
the trouble is that nobody can tell what being the same really means. 
It is like the coloured balls which jugglers send flying out of their 
hands and catch again and you cannot see them as separate balls be- 
cause they make a bright bow in the air. Where you get your cheek, 
no matter what happens to you, the gods only know, the ones you 
have dealings with, for god-fearing folk must get goose-flesh and 
pimples to hear you You cannot get out of it by that rubbish about 
brides who dedicate their hair to your memory That could happen 
only to a god. Or your comparing this boat, which is after all the 
vehicle of your shame, with Usir’s evening-bark — would the Hidden 
One that you only compared the two’ But you weave in the word 
'strikingly’ — you say this boat is strikmgly like that bark, and you 
know how to convince a simple soul that it is really the very bark 
after all, and that you may really be Re when he is called Aton and 
changes mto the bark of the mght — and that gives one goose-flesh. 
But one gets it not only from laughing and shivering but also and 
even more from being angry, let me tell you, from disgust and bit- 
terness like gall at your presumption, at the way you make bold to 
mirror yourself in the Highest and identify yourself with Him, so 
that you talk as if you were the same and go on making an arch of 
balls so that I blink my eyes m exasperation. Of course, it is open to 
anyone to say such thmgs and to behave like that, but a decent person 
would not do it, he would be humble and pray. I sat down here to 
talk with you partly because I was sorry^for you and partly because 
I was bored. But when you give me to understand that you are Atum- 
Re and Usir the great in his bark, at one and the same time, then I 
must leave you to yourself, for my gorge rises at your blasphemies ” 

“Take it as you must, Khamat of the book-house and the buffet. I 
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did not ask you to sit down with me, for I like quite as well to be 
alone, maybe even a bit better, and I can amuse mvself without you 
as you can see for yourself. If you knew how’ to entertain yourself as 
I do, you would not have come, but on the other hand you would not 
look askance at the diversions I allow myself and you do not allow 
me You make out that you do this out of pity, but actually it is noth- 
ing but ill will, and the pity is a sort of fig-leaf your ill will puts on 
— if you will pardon the far-fetched comparison* A human being en- 
tertains himself, he does not pass his life like the dumb brutes, that 
IS the whole point, that and how far he goes in his diversions. You 
were not quite right to say that anybody might act the same as I, not 
everybody might Not because decency forbids, but because he lacks 
any harmony with higher things, he has just been denied any affinity 
with them, it is not given him to pluck flowers of speech "from the 
fields of heaven — if you will pardon me another figure. He sees in 
the Highest something quite different from wffiat he sees in himself — 
in which, of course, he is perfectly right — and has no idea of serving 
Him, except with hymn-tunes, which are tiresome If he hears any- 
one else praise Him in more intimate terms, he is green with envy and 
stands before the image of the Highest and weeps crocodile’s tears 
and implores Him to forgive the blasphemy That is a really silly pose, 
Khamat of the buffet, you should not be guilty of it. Give me my 
mid-day meal, for it is time and I am hungry 

“That I must, I suppose, if the time is here,” answered the scribe. 
“I cannot let you starve. I have to deliver you alive to Zawi-Re ” 

Joseph could not feed himself with his elbows bound behind him, 
so Khamat had perforce to do it for him, there being no other way. 
Squatting beside Joseph, he had to put the bread in his mouth and 
then the beaker of beer to his lips, Joseph commented upon it at every 
meal. 

“Yes, you squat here, long-legged Khamat, and feed me,” said he. 
“It is kind of you too, even though you feel ashamed and show that 
you do not like it. I drink this to your health At the same time I 
cannot help thinking how you have come dowm in the world, that 
you have to feed me and give me drink. Certainly you never had to 
when I was your overseer and you bowed before me* You have to 
serve me as never before, as though I were become more and you 
less. It IS the old question: who is greater and more important, the 
watcher or the watched^ But of course it is the latter. For is not even 
a king guarded by his servants, and is it not said of the just man ‘He 
shall give His angels charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways’^” 

And so after a few days Khamat said to Joseph “Let me tell you, I 
am fed up with feeding you and having you open your beak like a 
young da\\^ in the nest, and when you open it words come out that 
disgust me even more. I am going to untie your bonds so that you 
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are not so helpless and I need not be your slave and angel, that is not 
a scribe’s job. When we come near your destination I will tie you up 
again and deliver you in bonds to the governor there, Mai-Sachme, a 
captain of troops. That is only proper. But you must swear to me not 
to tell that official that you were free in the meantime or that I have 
been lax in my duty, otherwise I shall be blamed.” 

“On the contrary, I will tell him you were a cruel warder and chas- 
tised me with scorpions every day.” 

“Nonsense, that is going much too far the other way You never 
do anything but make fun of people. Of course, I don’t know what 
IS in the sealed letter I carry on my person and I am not sure what 
they mean to do with you That is the worst of it, no one ever does 
know what to do with you But you are to tell the governor of the 
prison that I treated you with tolerable severity and with firmness 
tempered with humanity.” 

“So will I do,” said Joseph, and got his elbows free until they were 
far down into the land of Uto the Serpent and the seven-branched 
river in the district of Djedet and near to Zawi-Re, the island fortress. 
Then Khamat tied him up again. 

THE GOVERNOR OF THE PRISON 

Joseph’s place of penance and second pit, which he reached after al- 
most seventeen days’ journey, and where by his own transcendental 
reckoning he was to spend three years before his head should be once 
more lifted up, was a group of gloomy buildings irregular in shape 
and covering almost the whole of the island that rose from the Men- 
desian arm of the Nile. It was a collection of cubical barracks, stables, 
storehouses, and casemates grouped around courts and passages sur- 
mounted at one end by a Migdol tower, the residence of the governor 
over the prison and the prisoners and commandant of the garrison, 
Mai-Sachme, a “scribe of the victorious army.” In the middle of the 
whole rose the pylon of a Wepwawet-temple, whose standard was 
the sole relief to the eye in all that baldness. The whole was enclosed 
by a ring wall some twenty ells high, of unbaked bricks, with pro- 
jecting bastions and platforms jutting out in the round. The landing 
bridge and the fortified and guarded gate lay somewhere at the side. 
Khamat stood on the bow of the ox-boat and waved his letter at the 
guards from afar. As they came under the gate he shouted that he 
was bringing a prisoner whom he must himself in person hand over 
to the troop captain and head of the prison. 

Mercenaries, called Ne’arin, a military term adapted from the 
Semitic, lance-bearers with heart-shaped leather leaves on their aprons 
and shields on their backs, opened to the conveyance and let it 
through. To Joseph it seemed as though he were back in the times 
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when he and the Ishmaelites were admitted through the gates of the 
fortress of Thel. Then he had been a boy, abashed before the marvels 
and abominations he saw in Egypt Now he knew them all, the mar- 
vels and the abominations, he was Egypt hide and hair — apart from 
the reservations he confined to his private thoughts respecting the 
follies of the land whither he had been snatched — and he had got a 
good bit beyond his youth and was well into manhood. But now 
here he was, led on a rope, like Hapi, the living representation of 
Ptah in the court of his temple at Menfe a captive in Egypt just like 
that sacred bull. Two of Petepre’s people held the ends of his bonds 
and drove mm in front of them. Behind them, Khamat addressed 
himself beneath the gate to an under-officer with a staff, who had 
probably given the order for admission, and was referred to a higher 
official coming across the court armed with a cudgel. This man took 
the letter, saying that he would take it to the captam, and told them 
to wait. 

So they waited, under the curious gaze of the soldiery, in a little 
quadrangle, in the sparse shade of two or three spindling palm trees 
tufted with green at the top, their round reddish fruits lying about 
on their roots. The son of Jacob mused. He was recalling what Pe- 
tepre had said about the governor of the prison into whose hand he 
was being given that he was a man with whom one did not jest. Jo- 
seph’s concern and suspense as he waited are easy to understand. At 
the same time he reflected that the titular captain probably did not 
know the man personally at all and had simply guessed that a man in 
charge over a prison was bound to be forbidding — a probable but not 
an inevitable conclusion. Joseph consoled himself with the thought 
that at least this was a human bemg with whom he would have to deal 
— and in Joseph’s eyes that meant that he was somehow or other to 
be got on terms with; in God’s name, however much he might be a 
born prison-keeper, yet by this means or that, from one angle if not 
from another, he could be jested with^ Besides, Joseph knew his chil- 
dren of Egypt, the denizens of this land who against a background 
of deathlike rigidity and a religion of the tomb were blithe and mof- 
fensive children at heart and easy to live with Then the letter which 
the governor was now readmg, where Potiphar told him about the 
man he was casting out, so that the governor could get an idea of his 
affair Joseph was confident that the description would not turn out 
to be too dreadful, that it would not be calculated to evoke the man’s 
grimmest qualities His real confidence, however, was more of a gen- 
eralization it proceeded, a^^t is wont to do with children of the bless- 
ing, not from himself outwards but inwards upon himself and the 
happy mysteries of his own nature Certainly he had got beyond the 
childish stage of blind confidence, where he^had believed that every- 
body must love him more than they did themselves. What he con- 
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tinued to believe, was that it was given him to constrain the world 
and the men in it to turn him their best and brightest side — and this 
we can see was confidence rather in himself than in the world In any 
case the two, his ego and the world, in his view belonged together, 
they were in a way one, so that the world was not simply the world, 
by and in itself, but quite definitely his world and by virtue of the 
fact susceptible of being moulded into a good and friendly one Cir- 
cumstances were powerful, but what Joseph believed in was their 
plasticity he felt sure of the preponderant influence of the individual 
destiny upon the general force of circumstances When like Gilgam- 
esh he called himself a glad-sorry man, it was in the sense that he 
knew the happy side of his nature was capable of much suffering, but 
on the other hand did not believe in suffering — bad and black enough 
It was that it had proved too dense for his own light, or the light of 
God in him, to penetrate 

Such was the nature of Joseph’s confidence. Generally speaking 
it was trust in God, and with it he armed himself to look Mai-Sachme, 
his taskmaster, in the face. In no long time he was set before him, for 
they were led through a low covered passage to the foot of the 
citadel, to a barred door manned by other guards in helmets with 
bosses on them. The grating presently opened and the troop-captain 
came out. 

He was in the company of the high priest of Wepwawet, a lean 
baldpated man with whom he had been engaged in a game of draughts. 
The governor was a man of some forty years, a stocky figure in a 
cuirass which he had probably put on for the occasion, with little 
metal pictures of lions fastened on it like scales. He wore a brown wig, 
had round brown eyes under very heavy black brows, and a small 
mouth His tanned and burnt face was darkened by a fresh growth 
of beard and his forearms were hairy. His whole expression was oddly 
unruffled, even sleepy, yet it was shrewd too, this expression, and the 
captain’s speech was calm to the point of monotony as he came out 
from under the gate in conversation with the prophet of the war- 
like deity They were obviously still discussing the moves in the 
game, upon which the newcomers had had to wait. In his hand the 
captain held the unsealed roll of the fan-bearer’s letter. 

He stood where he was, reopened and reread it, and when he lifted 
his face Joseph had a feeling that this was more than just a man’s face. 
It was the very presentment of forbidding circumstance with the 
light of God striking through, the very face which life shows to the 
glad-sorry man The black brows were threateningly drawn, yet a 
smile played about his small mouth. Now he banished smile and threat 
together out of his face. 

‘Tou had charge of the boat that brought you down from Wcse^^” 
he said in calm monotonous tones, turning round and raising his 
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brows at the scribe Khamat Upon the latter’s assent he looked at 
Joseph, 

“You are the former steward of the great courtier Petepre^” he 
asked. 

“I am he,” answered Joseph in all simplicity. 

And yet this was rather a strong answer, fte might have replied: 
“As you have said,” or “My lord knows the truth,” or more floridly 
“Maat speaks out of your mouth ” But in the first place )ust “I am he,” 
spoken, of course, quite simply but with a sober smile, was a little 
incorrect, one did not speak in the first person to superiors but said 
“your servant,” or with even greater self-disparagement “this servant 
here.” And in the second place the “I” was too prominent associated 
with the “he,” it roused a vague suspicion that it referred to more 
than merely the stewardship which was all that was in question. 
There was an implication that question and answer did not quite 
match, that the answer overlapped the question and might tempt the 
questioner to another question “What are you^” or even “Who are 
you^” over and above that 

The truth is, Joseph’s answer was a formula, old, familiar, and 
widely appealing from ages past It was the time-honoured revela- 
tion of identity, a ritual statement beloved in song and story and 
play in which the gods had parts. In such a play it is used in order 
to string together a whole gamut of effects and plot sequences, from 
mere casting down of the eyes to being thundered at and flung to 
one’s knees. 

Mai-Sachme’s placid features, the features of a man not prone to 
alarm, did show a faint confusion or embarrassment; it made the end 
of his small hooked nose turn whitish. 

“Yes, yes, so you are,” said he. Possibly at the moment he did not 
know himself just what he meant by that, and if so the fact that this 
man before him was the handsomest twenty-seven-year-older in the 
two lands may have contributed to his absence of mind. Beauty is 
impressive Unfailingly it stirs a special kind of faint trepidation even 
in the most placid soul from whom fear in general is remote, A sim- 
ple “I am he” uttered with a sober smile might be magmfied by the 
beauty of the speaker into something a httle unearthly. 

“You seem to be a light-headed bird,” went on the captain, falling 
out of the nest out of sheer foolishness and lack of balance. Lived up 
there in Pharaoh’s city where life is so full of interest that it could 
have been a perpetual feast-day for you, and for nothing and less 
than nothing you have got yourself sent down here to us where there 
is nothing too, nothing but nothingness. Here utter boredom reigns, 
said he, and gathered his brows in a momentary frown, accompamed 
however by a half-smile, as though simle and frown belonged to- 
gether. “Were you ignorant,” he went on, “that in the strangers 
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house one should not seek out the women with one’s eyes^ Have you 
not read the precepts in the Book of the Dead or the teachings and 
sayings of the holy Imhotep^*” 

“They are familiar to me,” Joseph replied, “for I have read them 
countless times aloud and to myself.” 

But the captain, though he had asked for an answer, was not listen- 
ing to It 

“That was a man,” said he, turning to his companion, the chaplain, 
“a good companion for life, Imhotep the Wise^ Physician, architect, 
priest, and scribe, all in one, Tut-anch-Djehuti, the living image of 
Thoth. I venerate the man, that I must say If it were given me to 
be appalled, which it is not — perhaps I ought to say unfortunately, 
I am much too easy-going for that — but if I could I should cer- 
tainly be appalled at such encyclopaedic wisdom He died long years 
ago, Imhotep the Divine, his like existed only in early times and in 
the morning of the two lands. His sovereign was an early king named 
Djoser, whose eternal dwelling he is known to have built, the stepped 
pyramid near Menfe, six storeys high, some hundred and twenty ells, 
but the limestone is poor Ours up in the quarry where the convicts 
work is better stujfT, the master just had no better to his hand. But 
the art of building was only a small part of his knowledge and skill, 
he knew all the locks and keys to the temple of Thoth Skilled in 
medicine he was too and adept in nature’s matters, with knowledge 
of solids and liquids He had a gentle hand with the sick and could 
relieve folk groaning and tossing with pain. He himself must have 
been very tranquil by nature and not prone to fear. Added to all this 
he was a reed in the hand of God, a writer of wisdom, but his talents 
worked together, not today a doctor and tomorrow a writer, but both 
in one and at the same time. I emphasize this because it is to my mind 
a surpassing virtue. Medicine and writing go well together, they shed 
light on each other and both do better by going hand in hand. A doc- 
tor possessed of the writer’s art will be the better consoler to anyone 
rolling in agony; conversely, a writer who understands the life of 
the body, its powers and its pains, its fluids and functions, its bless- 
ings and banes, has a great advantage over him who knows nothing 
of such things. Imhotep was such a doctor and such a writer. A god- 
like man, they ought to burn incense to him. And I think when he 
has been dead awhile longer, they will. Anyhow, he also lived in 
Menfe, a very stimulatmg city.” 

“You need not blush before him, captain,” replied the high priest. 
“For aside from your military service practise the art of healing, 
you do good to those who wreathe and writhe, and besides that write 
very winningly in form and matter, while uniting all these branches 
in perfect serenity.” 

“Seremty by itself does not do it,” answered Mai-Sachme, and 
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the serenity of his own face with its shrewd round eyes altered a 
shade into the pensive. ‘‘Perhaps I just need to get good and scared 
once. But how could that happen^ — And you^” he said suddenly He 
lifted his brows and shook his head as he looked over at Petepre’s 
two house-slaves who were holding the ends of Joseph’s bonds. 
“What are you doing there^ Are you going to plough with him or 
play horse like little boys^ I suppose your ex-steward is to do time at 
hard labour with his limbs tied up like a calf for the slaughter^ Untie 
him, stupids’ Here we work hard for Pharaoh, in the quarry or on 
the new buildings, we don’t lie about in bonds. What lack of under- 
standing’ These people,” he explained aside to the man of God, “live 
in the b^elief that a prison is a place where one lies about in chains. 
They take everything literally, that is their way, and stick to the 
letter as children do If they hear about somebody that he lies in 
gaol, that being the phrase in common use, they firmly believe that 
the man has been plumped into some hole full of hungry rats and 
rattling chains, where he lies and steals days from Re. Such confusion 
of the word and the reality is to my way of thinking characteristic 
of low breeding and lack of education. I have often seen it in the 
rubber-eaters of the wretched Kush and even in the little peasantry of 
our own fields, not so much in the towns To be sure, there is a cer- 
tain poetry in the literal interpretation, the simple poetry of the fairy 
tale. There are, so far as I can see, two kinds of poetry one springs 
from folk-simplicity, the other from the hterary gift in essence. The 
second is undoubtedly the higher form. But m my view it cannot 
flourish cut oj0F from the other, needing it as a plant needs soil, )ust 
as all the beauty of the higher life and the splendour of Pharaoh him- 
self need the earth-mould of all our poverty-stricken existences m or- 
der to flower and flourish and be an amazement to the world.” 

“As scholar of the book-house,” said Khamat, scribe of the buffet, 
who meanwhile had hastened to free Joseph’s elbows with his own 
hands, “I have no part in any confusion between the phrase and the 
reahty, and only for form’s sake and for the moment, I thought I had 
to deliver the prisoner in bonds. He himself will teU you that durmg 
the greater part of the voyage I let him go free.” 

“That was no more than sensible,” responded Mai-Sachme, “since 
there are differences between crimes. Murder, theft, trespass, refusal 
to pay taxes or conniving with the tax-collector, those are in a differ- 
ent class from offences where a woman is concerned, which require 
more discreet handling.” He half unrolled the letter again and looked 

at It. ^ j 

“Here,” he said, “I see a woman comes into it, and as an officer and 
a pupil of the royal stables I cannot put it in the same boat with vulgar 
crimes We have said that it is a sign of lack of elevation or maturity 
to take everything literally and not to distinguish between the phrase 
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and the reality. But such a distinction is now and again unavoidable 
among the better sort of people. For instance it is said that in the house 
of strangers it is dangerous to cast eyes upon the women. Yet even 
so It IS done, because wisdom is one thmg and life another, and you 
might even say that the element of risk makes it to some extent hon- 
ourable Again, there are two parties to a love-affair, and that always 
obscures the issue a bit From the outside it looks as though the case 
were clear, that is because one side — I mean the man, of course ^ 
always takes the blame on himself, yet again it may be best to make a 
distinction in private between the phrase and the reality. When I hear 
of a woman being led astray by a man, I chuckle to myself, for it 
sounds like a joke and I think By the great Triad! Because, after all, 
we know whose business seduction has been since the time of the 
gods and it was not the business of us stupid men Do you know the 
story of the Two Brothers^” He turned to face Joseph, looking up 
at him with his round brown eyes, for he was considerably shorter as 
well as stoutish in build He lifted his thick brows again as high as 
they would go, as though that would help to strike a balance. 

“I know It well, my lord,” answered Joseph. “For I had often to 
read it aloud to my master, Pharaoh’s friend, and I also had to copy 
it out fair for him, with black and red ink.” 

“It will continue to be copied,” said the commandant, “it is a cap- 
ital invention not only in its style, which carries conviction even 
though the episodes are really almost incredible when one thinks them 
over calmly, for instance where the queen conceives through a 
splinter which flies into her mouth from the wood of the persea tree, 
which IS too contradictory to medical experience to be taken literally. 
But despite that the story is lifelike, as when the wife of Anup leans 
against the youth Bata, finding him great in strength, and says to him. 
‘Come, let us have joy m each other for a little and I will make thee 
two feast-day garments,’ and when Bata cries to his brother: Woe is 
me, she has turned all to ilP’ and before his eyes cuts off his man- 
hood with the blade of the sword-reed and gives it to the fishes to eat 
— that is thrilling. Later on, the narrative degenerates and becomes 
unbelievable, yet it is edifymg too when Bata turns himself into the 
Hapi-bull and speaks* 1 shall be a wonder of a Hapi and the whole 
land will exult in me,’ and makes himself known and says. ‘I am Bata, 
lo, I live still and am the sacred bull of God.’ Those are, of course, 
fantastic inventions, but yet how plastically life does sometimes pour 
Itself into the most extraordinary forms of the creative fancy!” 

He was silent awhile and stooci placidly gazing off into space with 
his little mouth slightly open. Then he read a little more in the 
letter. 

“You can imagine. Father,” said he, hfting his head to the bald- 
pate, “that an occurrence like this makes a more or less stimulating 
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change for me m the monotony of this settled place where a man 
already settled by nature is in danger of falling asleep What I usually 
get down here, either already sentenced or for temporary custody 
before the scales of justice have finally settled and their case has not 
yet been tried, are all sorts of tomb-robbers, bush-rangers, purse- 
snatchers — and none of them help me to keep aw ake. A love crime 
is an exciting exception For there can hardly be any doubt, so far 
as I know people of the most diverse way of thmking agree that this 
IS the most curious, exciting, and mysterious tract of all our human 
existence Who has not had his surpnsing, thought-provoking experi- 
ence m the realm of Hathor^ Have I ever told you about my first love, 
which was at the same time my second!^” 

“Never, captain,” said the chaplam “The first and the second too^ 

I wonder how that could have come about ” 

“Or the second, yet after all the first,” responded the commandant. 
“As you hke to put it Agam or for ever — who knows which is the 
right word? And it does not matter either.” 

Mai-Sachme stood there, his expression relaxed, not to sav sleepy, 
his arms folded, the roll tucked under one of them, his head on one 
side, the heavy brows somewhat hfted under the brown bullet-eyes. 
His rounded lips moved with measured gravity and he began to nar- 
rate, there before Joseph and his guards, before the priest of Wep- 
wawet and a number of soldiers who had gathered round 

“I was twelve years old, a pupil of the house of instruction in the 
riding-school of the royal stables. I was rather short and plump just 
as I am today, that is my stature and my state in my life before and 
after death. But my heart and mind were open So one day I saw* a 
maiden who was bringing her brother, a fellow-pupil of mine, his 
midday bread and beer, for his mother was ill His name was Imesib, 
son of Amenmose, an official But his sister, who brought him his ra- 
tions, three pieces of bread and two jugs of beer, he called Beti, from 
which I gathered that her name was Nekhbet, which proved correct 
when I mquired of Imesib. For it mterested me because she herself 
interested me and I could not keep my eyes off her so long as she 
was there. Not off her braids nor off her narrow eyes, nor her mouth 
like a bow, and especially not off her arms, which were bare and of 
that slender fullness that is so lovely — she made the greatest impres- 
sion on me. But I did not know all day what the impression was - 1 
found that out only at night, when I lay in the dormitory among my 
comrades, my clothes and sandals beside me, and under my head to 
serve as pillow according to the regulation my bag of wnting tools 
and books. For we were not allowed to forget our books even in 
sleep, the contact with them was to keep them always m mind. But 
yet Y did forget them, for my dreams had a way of shapmg them- 
selves qmte independently of flie books under my head. I dreamed ex- 
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plicitly and vividly that I was betrothed to Nekhbet, the daughter 
of Amenmose, our fathers and mothers had come to an agreement 
and she was soon to become my housewife and sister-bride, so that 
her arm would lie upon mine I rejoiced beyond all measure, as I had 
never rejoiced in all my life before My entrails rose up m joy on 
account of that contract, which was sealed by our parents bringing 
our noses close together, a most lovely feeling But this dream was 
so lively, so natural, that it lagged not at all behind reality, and 
strangely enough even after I had wakened and washed myself it be- 
guiled me into believing it. It has never happened to me before or 
since that a dream has been so vivid as to hold me in its power in my 
waking hours, so that I went on believing it Well on into the morn- 
ing I was still fondly and firmly convinced that I was betrothed to 
the maiden Beti, and only slowly, as I sat in the writing-room and 
the master thumped me on the back to liven me up, did my inward 
exultation subside. The bridge over into sobriety was formed by the 
reflection that the contract and the approaching of our noses had 
indeed been only a dream, but that nothing stood in the way of its 
immediate realization, that I only needed to have my parents come to 
an agreement with Bed’s parents on our behalf For quite a while it 
seemed to me that after such a dream my expectation of its fulfilment 
was only natural and nobody could be surprised at it. But gradually I 
arrived at the chilling and sobering thought that the realization of the 
dream which had seemed so real was only idle nonsense and as things 
stood frankly impossible For of course I was nothing but a schoolboy, 
still beaten as they beat papyrus, only just at the beginning of my 
career as scribe and officer, and short and fat into the bargain, ac- 
cording to my constitution before and after death, and my betrothal 
to Nekhbet, who was probably three years older than I and might 
any day marry a man far above me in station and dignity, was re- 
vealed to me, with the fading of my dream happiness, as a thing of 
sheer absurdity. 

“So,” the official contmued imperturbably, “I gave up an idea 
which would never have occurred to me save for that vivid and beau- 
tiful dream And I went on with my studies in the house of instruction 
of the royal stables, frequently admonished by thumps on my back. 
Twenty years later, when I had long ago become a teacher-scribe to 
the victorious army, I was sent with three associates on a journey to 
Syria, in the wretched Cher, to muster and levy a tribute of horses, 
which were to be sent down in freight boats to Pharaoh’s stables. So 
I travelled from the port of Khadati to th^ defeated Sekmen and to 
a town which, if I recall rightly, is called Per Shean, where we had a 
garrison, whose colonel gave a party to the people of the countryside 
and the remount scribes an evening company with wine and flowers 
m a house of most beautiful doors. There were Egyptians there and 
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City notables, men and women. I saw a maiden, a connection of this 
Egyptian house on the female side, for her mother was a sister of its 
mistress and she had come hither on a visit with male and female 
servants from far away in Upper Egypt where her parents lived, near 
the first cataract Her father was a very rich trader from Suenet, who 
bought up the wares of the wretched Kasi, ivory, ebony, and leopard- 
skins for the Egyptian market Now when I saw this girl, the daugh- 
ter of the ivory-dealer, in ail her youth, there happened to me for 
the second time in my life what had first happened so many years ago 
in the house of instruction I could not keep my eyes off her, she 
made an exceptional impression on my mind and brought back in 
amazing likeness the joyous taste of that long- vanished betrothal 
dream, so that my entrails rose up for joy at sight of her just as before. 
But I was shy before her, although a soldier should not be shy, and 
for some time I shrank from finding out her name and who she was. 
But when I did so I learned that she was the daughter of Nekhbet, 
the daughter of Amenmose, who, quite shortly after I had seen her in 
my dream and been betrothed to her, had become the wife of the 
ivory-merchant of Suenet But the maid Nofrure — so she was called 
— was not like her mother in her features or the colour of her braided 
hair or her complexion, bemg a good deal darker. At most her charm- 
ing figure was like Nekhbet’s — but how many girls have figures like 
that' Yet the sight of her roused in me at once the same deep feelings 
I had felt then and never again, so that one might say I had loved 
her already in her mother, as I loved the mother again in her. Indeed, 
I consider it possible, and m a way I expect, that if again after another 
twenty years I should meet by chance and unawares the daughter of 
Nofrure, my heart would melt to her irresistibly as once it did to 
her mother and her grandmother, and it will always and for ever be 
the same love.” 

“That is really a remarkable emotional experience,” said the chap- 
lain, charitably passing over the extraordinary fact that the captain 
had chosen to relate the tale at this moment, in however composed 
and level a tone. “But if the daughter of the ivory-merchant were to 
have a daughter, it would be a pity that she w^'as not your child, then, 
even though your boyish dream on the pillow of books could never 
be realized, yet in Nekhbet^s reincarnation or the return of your in- 
clination to her, reality would have come into its own.” 

“Not so,” rephed Mai-Sachme, shaking his head. “Such a rich and 
beautiful maiden and a remount clerk, short and stout by nature and 
predestination, how couI<^ they go together^ Most likely she has 
married a district baron or else somebody who stands under the soles 
of the Pharaoh, a steward of the treasure-house with the gold of 
favour round his neck. And you must realize that you stand in a 
fatherly relation, as it were, to a girl whose mother you once loved, 
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SO that the idea of marriage is not quite the thing Besides, such 
thoughts as you suggest were shoved into the background with me 
by what you call the remarkable nature of the situation. That pre- 
vented me from taking a decision which would end in the grandchild 
of my first love becoming my own child Was that anything actu- 
ally desirable^ It would have deprived me of the expectation in which 
I now live that some day without knowing it I shall meet the daugh- 
ter of Nofrure, the granddaughter of Nekhbet, and that she too will 
make on me the same wonderful impression. That is a possibility 
which leaves me something to hope for m my elder days, whereas if 
not, the course of my recurrent emotional experiences might have 
been cut off untimely ” 

‘That may be,” the priest agreed hesitantly “But the least you 
could do would be to put on paper the story of mother and daughter, 
or rather your story about them, and use the reed to give it a charm- 
ing form to the grateful enrichment of our literature In my opinion 
you could )ust write out of your own fancy the third incarnation of 
that figure and of your love for it and make it seem as though it had 
already happened ” 

“I had made some beginnings,” replied the captain coolly, “that is 
why I can tell the story so glibly, because I have already done some 
drafts of it. The thing is only that in order to include the meeting 
with Bed’s granddaughter I have to set the story in the future and 
make myself out an elderly man, which is a strain and I shirk it, 
although by rights a soldier should not shirk But the principal trouble 
is that I doubt whether by temperament I am not too steady-going to 
give to my tale the thrilling character it should have, as for instance 
in the model story of the Two Brothers. The subject is too dear to 
me that I should want to take the chance of botching it ” He broke 
off with a guilty air and said “But at the moment what I am doing 
is to induct the prisoner How many beasts of burden,” he asked, 
turning to condescend to Joseph, though with some diiSiculty on ac- 
count of his shortness, “would it take, do you think, to carry food to 
five hundred stone-workers and porters, together with their officers 
and overseers^” 

“Twelve oxen and fifty asses,” answered Joseph, “might be about 
right.” 

“More or less. And how many men would you order to the rope 
to drag a block of stone four ells long by two wide and one thick, 
five miles to the riveri=»” 

“Counting the men needed to clear the^oad, the water-bearers to 
wet it under the sledges, and men to carry the rollers that need to be 
put underneath every now and then,” said Joseph, “I should say at 
least a hundred.” 

“Why so many?” 
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“It IS a good heavy block,’’ answered Joseph, “and if you do not 
want to put oxen to it but men because men are cheaper, you should 
take enough of them so that midway one gang can spell the other at 
the rope. Then you do not have to reckon with deaths due to checked 
sweat or some of them straining their inwards or their wind givmg 
out so that they roll about in agony ” 

That IS certainly to be avoided But you forget that we have not 
only the choice between oxen and men, but there are all sorts of bar- 
barians and folk of the desert of the red land, from Libya, Punt, and 
Syria — we have all that we can use ” 

^ “He who IS here given into your hand,” answered Joseph evenly, 
“is himself of such an origin, namely the child of a shepherd king 
of the Upper Retenu, where it is called Canaan, and has only been 
stolen down here into Egypt.” 

“Why do you tell me that^ It is here in the letter. And why do 
you call yourself a child instead of a son^ It sounds like self-indul- 
gence and pampering, not becoming in a convict, even though his 
crime is not of a dishonourable kind but lies in the realm of the emo- 
tions. You seem to fear that I, because you are originally from the 
wretched Zahi, would harness you to the heaviest loads, until your 
sweat was checked and you died a dry death That is an attempt, as 
indiscreet as it is clumsy, to think my thoughts I should be a poor 
prison governor if I did not know how to size up every man’s parts 
and place him accordingly. Your answers show very plainly that you 
once oversaw the household of a great man and understand something 
about business. It seems you would like if possible to avoid havmg 
people exhaust themselves, even if they are not children — I mean 
sons of the black earth, this does not precisely run counter to my own 
wishes and shows some knowledge of economic thought. I will use 
you as overseer over a gang of convicts in the quarry, or perhaps m 
the inside service and the office, for of course you can reckon faster 
than the others how many measures of wheat can be put into a store- 
room of this and this size, or how much spelt should be brewed to 
make so and so much beer or baked to make so much bread, and can 
turn one value into another, and things like that. 

“It would be really a good thing,” he added in explanation to the 
opener of Wepwawet’s mouth, “for me to have some such assistance, 
so that I need not take everything on myself and could have more 
leisure for my efforts to put on paper in a good and even engrossing 
Style my tale of the three love-affairs which were one and the same. 
— You people of Wese,” 4® said to Joseph’s attendants, “can now be 
off and set out on your homeward journey. You will be going up- 
stream and you will have a north wmd. Take your rope along with 
you, and make my compliments to Pharaoh’s friend, your master. — 
Meim!” he gave order in conclusion to the man with the club who 
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had ushered in the new arrival. “This slave of the King will do con- 
vict labour as assistant in the office, show him a place to sleep by him- 
self and give him an upper garment and a staff of office. Very high 
he once stood, very low has he let himself be brought down here to 
us, now he must submit to the iron regimen of Zawi-Re What su- 
perior parts he brings with him we will ruthlessly exploit, just as we 
do the physical strength of the lower sort. For they belong no longer 
to himself but to Pharaoh Give him something to eat. — Till our 
next meeting, Father,” he took leave of the chaplain and turned back 
to his tower. 

Such was Joseph’s first meeting with Mai-Sachme, the governor 
of the prison. 


OF GOODNESS AND CLEVERNESS 

Now, like Joseph himself, you are reassured as to the particular kind 
of man this governor was into whose hands Petepre had given him. 
He was a man of peculiarly even and pleasing temper, and not for 
nothing has our all-illuminating narrative been in so little haste to 
take the spot-light from his undeniably stoutish figure, but has let 
It rest long enough upon him for the reader to get a clear picture of 
his hitherto unknown personality And this for the reason that he 
has a not insignificant part, again very little known, to play in the 
tale which is here being retold with all possible correctness and veri- 
similitude. The fact is that after Mai-Sachme had been Joseph’s su- 
perior and taskmaster for some years, he continued for a long time 
at his side and bore a part in the stage-management of great and 
glorious events, as we shall soon hear — and may the Muses strengthen 
me in the task of narration. 

All this only in passing But in speaking of the governor of the 
prison, the tradition uses the same formula earlier applied to Potiphar, 
that he “took nothing on himself,” so that Joseph was soon respon- 
sible for all that happened in his second pit. We must pause upon 
this tradition, to interpret it aright, for it has not at all the meaning 
It had in the case of the sun-courtier and consecrated mountain of 
flesh who “took nothing on himself” simply because his whole being 
was nominal and titular, because he stood outside humanity and m a 
straitness of existence without prospect of change, remote from real- 
ity, an existence of the purest form Whereas Mai-Sachme was a 
perfectly competent man, warmly if placidly interested in any num- 
ber of things, particularly in people. He ;was a sedulous physician, 
who rose early every morning to inspect the discharge of the sol- 
diers and convicts m his sick-bay. His workroom, in a well-guarded 
spot m the citadel tower of Zawi-Re, was a perfect laboratory, 
equipped with a herbarium, with mortars and pestles, phials and oint- 
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ment-pots, tubes and stills Here that same shrewd-sleepy face he 
had worn when on the first day he told the story of the three love- 
aifairs bent over lotions, pills, and poultices or consulted the work 
“For the Benefit of Mankind'’ and other text-books of ripe wisdom 
for advice on the treatment of retention of urine, tumours of the 
neck, spinal rigidity, heartburn, and the like As he read and pon- 
dered, his mind ranged over a whole area of general speculations 
were the blood-vessels that ran in pairs from the heart to the sepa- 
rate limbs of the body and were so prone to hardening, choking, and 
inflammation that often they would not respond to treatment — w^ere 
there only twenty-two of these blood-vessels or forty-six as he w^as 
more and more inclined to think^ Were the worms in the body to 
whose destruction he applied his electuaries the cause of certain ill- 
nesses or more correctly their result — for instance by the stopping-up 
of one or more vessels a tumour was formed which had no outlet to 
discharge by and eventually became putrid and, of course, turned 
into worms^ 

It was a good thing the captain took these matters on himself al- 
though as a soldier they were less his province than that of his part- 
ner at draughts, the priest of Wepwawet. But the latter’s knowledge 
of such physical matters was confined to the inspection and ritual 
slaughtermg of the sacrificial animals, and his methods of healing 
were too dependent on charms and phylacteries — though of course 
these too were useful in their place, certainly in a case where the 
affection of an organ, say the spleen, or the spinal column, was clearly 
due to the fact that its special protecting deity had forsaken that 
member and left it to a hostile demon who was now creating his dis- 
turbing effect therein and must be forced by suitable invocations to 
void the field. For this purpose the chaplain had a cobra which he 
kept in a basket and by pressure on the neck could turn into a magic 
wand His successes with the cobra sometimes inspired Mai-Sachme 
to borrow the creature. But on the whole the governor had the 
settled conviction that just magic by itself as a sufficing principle 
was seldom able to pull it off, it needed to be permeated and propped 
up by the grosser methods of profane knowledge, through which 
then It could produce its effect. For instance, Zawi-Re had suffered 
from a plague of fleas and the charms of the man of God had never 
reduced it, or so temporarily that the relief might have been only self- 
deception. It was only when Mai-Sachme, of course to the accom- 
paniment of the spoken text, had sprinkled much natron-water and 
strewn much charcoal mr^ed with the powdered herb bebet that the 
pest subsided. It was the governor who ordered the lids of the food- 
stocks in the storehouses to be smeared with cat-fat, the mice being 
almost as much of a nuisance as the fleas He had reckoned that the 
creatures would be frightened, thinkmg they were smelling the cat 
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Itself, and would leave the supplies alone, which proved to be the 

case. 

The sick-bay of the fortress was always full of injured and ailing, 
for labour in the quarry, five miles inland, was hard labour indeed, 
as Joseph soon learned, since he often had to spend several weeks 
there to oversee a gang of soldiers and convicts in hewing, mining, 
cutting, and hauling operations. Soldiers and convicts were treated 
the same, the garrison of Zawi-Re, native and foreign, except for 
guard-duty did the same tasks as the convicts and felt the sting of the 
same lash But at least where a soldier suffered from injury or exhaus- 
tion or his sweat «;truck inwards he was sent to the sick-bay somewhat 
sooner than a convict, who had to go on till he fell down, even to the 
third time of falling, for the first and second times were considered 
shamming 

Under Joseph’s overseership, however, matters improved, begin- 
ning with his own gang And at length the saying was fulfilled that 
the governor of the prison put all the prisoners into his hand When 
he went out to the quarries it was as a sort of upper inspector and 
immediate representative of the commandant, and the improvement 
became general For Joseph had in mind Jacob, his far-off father, to 
whom he was as dead, and how he had always disapproved of the 
Egyptian house of bondage. He decreed that a man even after falling 
down only twice should fall out and be fetched back to the island. 
For the first time he fell continued to be reckoned a sham, unless, of 
course, the man was dead. 

So the lazaret was never empty of those who wreathed and writhed, 
a man might have broken a bone or “could no longer look down upon 
his belly” or his body might be covered with great swellings from 
infected fly- and gnat-bites, or his stomach, when one put one’s finger 
on It, might go up and down hke oil in a leather bottle, or stone-dust 
might cause inflammation and running from the eyes, all these cases 
the captain dealt with, shrinking from none, and for each, if the man 
was not already dead, he knew a remedy. The broken bones he 
splinted with little pieces of board, the inability of a man to look 
down upon his belly he sought to control with soothing poultices, 
the purulent discharge from b^ites he painted with goose-grease mixed 
with an emollient powdered herb; for the bloated abdomen he pre- 
scribed a chewing of berries of the castor-oil plant with beer, and 
for the frequent eye-inflammations he had a good salve from Byblus. 
Probably there was always a trifle of “magic” to help out the medi- 
cines and defeat the insidious demon; but it consisted not so much 
in texts for application of the cobra wana as in the emanation from 
Mai-Sachme’s imperturbable personality, which worked wonders 
of soothing on the patient, so that he was no longer frightened by his 
illness, that always having a bad effect. He ceased to writhe and un- 
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consciously put on the captain’s own facial expression — the rounded 
open lips, the brows drawn up with almost a quizzical air So the 
patient lay and looked with equanimity towards healing or death. For 
this too Mai-Sachme taught them by his own attitude not to be afraid, 
and even when a man’s face was already corpse-colour, his hands in 
their relaxed pose still expressed his doctor’s teaching. Quietly, com- 
prehendingly, with lifted brows and parted lips he lay, looking for- 
ward to the life after death. 

So the lazaret was pervaded by serenity and absence of fear. Joseph 
sometimes entered it as the governor’s right hand and even lent a 
hand, for he was soon transferred from the quarry to inside service. 
The words- “The governor of the prison committed to Joseph’s hand 
all the prisoners that were in the prison, and whatsoever they did 
there he was the doer of it,” are to be understood as meaning that 
Potiphar’s former house steward, some six months after he entered 
Zawi-Re, had become, without any special title or promotion, the 
head manager and provisioner of the whole fortress. All the records 
and accounts went through his hands, and these, as everywhere else in 
the country, were endless all purchases of oil, corn, barley, and cat- 
tle, all the givmg out of supplies to the guards and convicts, all the 
operations in the brewery and the bakery of Zawi-Re, even the in- 
come and outgo of the Wepwawet temple, all matters connected with 
the dispatch of hewn stone from the quarries, and much, much else 
besides, came to be Joseph’s business, greatly to the relief of those 
who had had charge of it before. He was accountable to the governor 
only, to that easy-going man with whom from the very begmnmg 
he had go on so well and continued to get on better and better. 

For Mai-Sachme had learned that the words in which Joseph 
answered him at the first hearing had been uttered in very truth the 
ancient, dramatic formula of self-revelation which had "startled his 
phlegmatic soul and made him aware that the end of his nose had got 
cold. The impression had been uncommon, also very vague and gen- 
eral in kind. The captam was, in a way, grateful to Joseph for it, for 
on Its basis he felt justified m his craving to be stirred out of his 

E hlegm, and he looked forward to a satisfaction of the craving just as 
e did to the reappearance of the maiden Nekhbet in her grandchild 
and the ensuing third set of emotions, though he modestly and 
shrewdly sized himself up as not worthy of such a shock. Vague and 
undefined too was Mai-Sachme’s feeling that Joseph had uttered the 
truth m his self-revelation. He could not have said what was meant 
by the “he” in the always portentous formula “I am he”, he did not 
even know that he would not have known what it meant, because he 
had never found it desirable or necessary to consider the point That 
is the difference between his obligations and ours. Alai-Sachme in 
his time, which was early from one point of view, though from an- 
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Other also very late, must be entirely absolved from any such respon- 
sibility He may be allowed to go his placid way and limit himself, 
though with a modicum of trepidation, to feeling, faith, and divina- 
tion Our source has it that the Lord was with Joseph and gave him 
to find favour in the sight of the keeper of the prison This “and” 
might be interpreted to mean that the favour which God showed to 
the son of Rachel consisted precisely in the kindliness his taskmaster 
conceived for him But favour and kindliness are not precisely the 
same thing It was not that God showed to Joseph the favour of mak- 
ing the captain’s mind favourable to him. The sympathy and con- 
fidence— in a word, the trust — which Joseph’s appearance and 
behaviour inspired in the prison-keeper flowed rather from the unerr- 
ing instinct of a good man for the divine favour — that is, for the 
divine itself — which rested upon this convict’s head. For it is, in- 
deed, the mark of a good man that he is wise enough to perceive and 
reverence the divine. Here goodness and wisdom he so close together 
that they actually seem to be the same 
What, then, did Mai-Sachme take Joseph for^ For something right 
and proper, for the right and expected one, for the bringer of the 
new time. At first, only in the limited sense that this man convicted 
of an interesting crime and sent down to the humdrum hole where it 
had been the captain’s lot to do service for years, and who knew how 
much longer, brought with him a definite break in the monotony. 
But when the commandant of Zawi-Re so sharply condemned and 
rejected any confusion between phrase and reality, his strictness may 
have sprung from his own involvement in that very confusion, indeed, 
if he did not take care, he might actually find himself guilty of mix- 
ing up the literal and the figurative. In other words, such faint stir- 
rings, associations, intuitions as Joseph’s traits called up were enough 
to make the governor round them out into full reality, which in Jos- 
eph’s case meant the manifestation of the expected one, the bringer 
of salvation, who comes to end the reign of the old and monotonous 
and to usher in a new epoch amid the rejoicing of all humanity. But 
about this figure which Joseph suggested floated the nimbus of the 
divine, and in that again is inherent the temptation to mix up the meta- 
phorical and the actual, the quality with that from which the quality 
IS derived. But is that such a misguided temptation^^ Where the divine 
is, there is God There is, as Mai-Sachme would have put it, if he 
ever did put anything, instead of divining and believing it, a god, in 
a disguise, of course, which outwardly and indeed mentally is to be 
respected, even though as a disguise it shows through, so to speak, 
and is not very convincing, because it is itself so very lovely and well- 
favoured. Mai-Sachme coiild not have been a child of the black earth 
without knowing that there are images of God, breathing images of 
the Deity, which must be distmguished from the mammate ones and 
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honoured as living images of God, like Hapi the bull of Menfe and 
like Pharaoh himself in the horizon of his palace The governor’s 
knowledge of this fact did contribute not a little to shape his specu- 
lations about Joseph’s nature and appearance — and we know of course 
that, for his part, Joseph was not precisely keen on checking such 
speculations but on the contrary rather enjoyed making people 
sit up. 

For the office and the book-keeping Joseph’s presence was a per- 
fect blessing. Tradition wrongs the captain when it says he took noth- 
ing on himself But it was true that the office routine, so important 
in the eyes of his superiors in Thebes, had, as he well knew, been 
neglected for the pursuit of his tranquil passions of medicine and lit- 
erature. Even his official reputation had already suffered on occasion, 
and letters full of polite, roundabout unpleasantness had come from 
the capital. And here Joseph proved to be the long-desired indeed, the 
brmger of change, the man of the “I am he.” He put all the records in 
order, taught Mai-Sachme’s scribes, much given to morra and skittles, 
that the higher preoccupations of their head were no reason why 
they should let dust accumulate on the necessary business of the place, 
but on the contrary were every ground for their own added dili- 
gence. Joseph saw to it that regular reports and accounts went off to 
the capital, where the authorities read them with pleasure. In his hand 
the staff of office became a cobra-snake stiffened to a magic wand. 
He needed only to tap a vat with it to say offhand: “That will hold 
fifty sacks of wheat”, and when they needed to know how many 
bricks It would take to build a ramp, he would put the staff to his 
forehead and then say: “It will take five thousand bricks ” The first 
time that had been exactly right, the next time not quite. But when he 
was quite right the first time, the success gilded the faultiness of the 
second guess and made that correct too. 

In short, Joseph had not betrayed the captain in saying “I am he.” 
And when the book-keepmg and the housekeeping came to no harm, 
Mai-Sachme often required his presence in the tower as well, where 
he compounded his drugs and made his literary essays. He liked to 
have Joseph about him, to discuss such matters as the correct num- 
ber of blood-vessels and whether worms were the cause or the effect 
of disease. He set him to copy out the Tale of the Two Brothers, just 
as Joseph had done for his former master, in a de luxe edition on fine 
papyrus with red and black ink. Mai-Sachme found his assistant just 
the man for the job, not only because he could write a calligraphic 
script but also because the subject-matter was allied to Joseph’s own 
fate. It was especially as i fool for love that Mai-Sachme found him 
so interesting. It was a field in which the governor’s sympathies were 
warmly if sedately engaged — as indeed it is the chief theatre for the 
most fascinating exercise of the literary art. We can see how much 
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time Jacob’s son had to take from his administrative tasks — without 
neglecting them — to devote to Mai-Sachme’s private avocations. 
They conferred for hours at a stretch how best to begin to commit 
to paper, m a pleasing, if possible even exciting, not to say thrilling 
style, the story of the governor’s three-in-one-love-affair, which was 
still in part a tale of expectancy The greatest and most discussed 
difficulty was this if you included the third episode by anticipation, 
you would have to write the whole thing from the point of view of 
an old man of at least sixty, and that, they feared, would detract from 
the thrillmgness, which, even as it was, was bound to suffer from 
the governor’s natural temperament 
Then there was Joseph’s own adventure which had brought him 
down to the prison His aiSFair with the sun-courtier’s wife profoundly 
engaged Mai-Sachme’s literary sympathies, and Joseph told him the 
whole story, taking care, of course, to spare the afflicted woman and 
not to minimize his own sms. Tliese he described as being of the same 
nature as the ones he had earlier been guilty of against his own 
brothers and so against his father the shepherd king. So step by step 
he was brought back to the tale of his youth and origins, the cap- 
tain’s shrewd brown eyes got a strange and pregnant dissolving view 
into the backgrounds of this phenomenon, his aide, the convict Osar- 
siph Mai-Sachme liked the fantastic name, obviously a made-up allu- 
sive combination He spoke it feelingly, like the good man he was, 
never taking it for the newcomer’s own but rather for a disguise or 
an epithet, or a circumlocution of the “I am he ” 

He would have liked, with the enthusiasm of the born story-teller, 
to put to paper the tale of Potiphar’s wife, and often he diverted him- 
self with discussion about the best method. But when he tried, the 
result turned out to follow the pattern of the Two Brothers and he 
presently left off where he began. 

The days went on, they multiplied, soon almost a year had gone 
round since Rachel’s first-bom came to Zawi-Re Then there befell 
something in the prison, part of a series of important events in the 
great world. Not immediately, but after some lapse of time, this hap- 
pening in the prison was to have extraordinary results and produce 
great changes for Joseph and for his friend and taskmaster, Mai- 
Sachme. 


THE TWO FINE GENTLEMEN 

One day, that is, Joseph betook himself, at his usual early hour, to 
the governor’s tower, with some business papers for his chief’s ap- 
proval. The scene was always much like what happened between 
Petepre and the old steward Mont-kaw, and had die same ending* 
‘‘Very good, very good, my friend.” This time Mai-Sachme did not 
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even look at the accounts, waving them away with his hand. His 
brows were even higher than usual, his lips more parted, it was plain 
that he was taken up with a particular occurrence, and, within the 
limits of his phlegm, wrought up. 

“Another time, Osarsiph,” he said, referring to the papers. “Now 
is not the moment Let me tell you, in mv prison things are not as they 
were yesterday and the day before. Something has happened, it hap- 
pened before daybreak, very quietly, under special and secret orders. 
There has been a delivery of prisoners, a most embarrassing one Two 
persons have arrived, under cover of darkness, for temporary arrest 
and safe-keeping — not ordinary persons, I mean they are veiy highly 
placed, or they were and may be again, but ]ust now they have come 
down in the world You have taken a fall yourself, but theirs is worse 
because they stood much higher. Listen while I tell you, but better 
not ask for details.” 

“But who are they>” asked Joseph all the same. 

“Their names are Mesedsu-Re and Bin-em-Wese,” answered the 
governor with reserve 

“Hark to that^” cried Joseph. “What sort of names are those^ 
People don’t have such names’” 

He had good ground for surprise, for Mesedsu-Re meant “Hateful 
to the Sun-god” and Bm-em-Wese “Evil in Thebes ” Those would 
have been strange parents who gave their sons such names’ 

The captain mulled about with some sort of decoction, without 
looking at Joseph. 

“I thought,” he said, “you knew that people are not necessarily 
named what they call themselves or are temporarily called Circum- 
stances can make names. Re himself changes his according to his cir- 
cumstances These gentlemen are called as I have called them, in their 
papers and the orders I received about them. Those are their names 
in the minutes of the action which will be brought against them, and 
they call themselves so according to their circumstances. You will 
not want to know more about it than that ” 

Joseph quickly considered. He thought of the revolvmg sphere, 
of the above that becomes below and again mounts upwards, by turns; 
of the laws of opposites, of how order is reversed and things tunied 
upside down. “Hateful to the sun-god” — that was Mersu-Re, The 
Lord loves him”; “Evil in Thebes” -that was “Good in Thebes,” 
Nefer-em-Wese. Through Potiphar he knew much about Pharaoh’s 
court and the friends of the palace Merimat, and he recalled that 
Mersu-Re and Nef er-em-^^se were the names - quite overlaid with 
fulsome honorary titles — of Pharaoh^s chief baker and supervisor of 
sweetmeats, with the title of Prmce of Menfe, and of his overseer 
and scribe of the buffet, the head butler. Count of Abodu. 

“The real names,” said he, “of these given into your hands are 
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probably What does my lord eat^’ and What does my lord drink^’ ” 

“Well, yes,” responded the captain. “One only needs to give you 
an inch and you have an ell, as the saying goes Or you think you 
have Know what you know, and ask no further.” 

“What can have happened^” asked Joseph notwithstanding. 

“Let be,” replied Mai-Sachme. “They say,” he went on, looking 
in the other direction, “that pieces of chalk were found m Pharaoh’s 
bread, and flies m the good God’s wine. How such responsible digni- 
taries come to be accused of such things and be sent up here await- 
ing investigation, under names corresponding to their circumstances, 
you can figure that out yourself.” 

“Chalk^” repeated Joseph “Flies^” 

“Before daylight,” went on the captain, “they were put under 
strong guard on a boat bearing the sign of suspicion on prow and 
sail They have been given me into strict though also suitable safe- 
keeping till their trial and till the verdict is pronounced A most re- 
sponsible and trying business. I have put them into the little vulture 
hut, you know, round the corner to the right by the back wall, that 
has a vulture with outspread wings on the ridgepole, it happened to 
be vacant — or rather, empty, for it is not furnished in the least as 
they are used to — and there they sit since early this morning, with 
some bitter beer, each of them on an ordinary camp-stool, and the 
vulture-house has no other amenities whatever. It is pretty hard on 
them, and what will be the end of their affair, whether they will soon 
be put in corpse-colour or whether the majesty of the good God 
will lift up their heads again, nobody can say. We have to behave in 
the light of this uncertainty, taking account within limits of their 
former station and to the extent of our powers I will put you in 
charge of them, you will visit them twice or thrice a day, you know, 
and ask after their wants, if only for form’s sake. Such gentlemen 
require good form, if we only ask what they would like, it does them 
some good, and it is less important after that whether they get it. 
You have the society graces, the savoir jairej'^ said he (he used an Ac- 
cadian expression), “you can talk with them in a way that suits their 
own elegant conventions and their present circumstances too. My 
lieutenants here would be either too rough or too subservient. We 
have to keep the right balance. Respect with a shade of solemnity, 
that would be about my idea.” 

“I’m not so good at solemnity,” said Joseph. “It is not my long 
suit. Perhaps I might make the respectfulness a little ironic, just 
slightly mocking ” ^ 

“That might be good too,” the captain responded, “When you in- 

a uire after their wishes, they see at once that you are not serious, and 
iiat of course they can’t have things here the way they are used to 
them, or only sort of symbolically, as it were. Anyhow we cannot 
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have them squatting there in an empty hut We must put in two 
beds with head-rests, and at least one comfortable chair, if not two, 
with cushions for the feet, they can take turns sitting m it. And vou 
must act as their vizier ‘What would my lord eat^’ and their vizier 
‘What would my lord drink^’ and go a little way towards satisfying 
their wishes. Say they want roast goose, you can give them stork. If 
they ask for cake you can give them short-bread, if they want wine 
let them have grape-]uice We will trv every time to go half-w'ay and 
at least show our willingness on all occasions. Go along now anS pay 
them your respects — with any kind of colouring you think best. 
Beginning tomorrow, you should go morning and evening ” 

“I hear and obey,” said Joseph, and betook himself down from the 
tower to the vulture hut. 

The guards in front of it lifted their daggers with grins spreadmg 
over their peasant faces, for they liked him well. Then they drew 
back the heavy wooden bolt from the door and Joseph entered in to 
the courtiers They squatted there in their little cubicle, bowed over 
their own stomachs, with their hands folded on top of their heads. 
He saluted them with the utmost refinement, though not in such an 
affected manner as he had seen in Hor-waz, the scribe of the Great 
Gate. However, it was a greeting a la mode, with raised arm and a 
smile and the formal wish that they might hve the lifetime of Re. 

They had sprung up as soon as they saw him, and overwhelmed 
him with questions and complaints. 

“Who are you, young man?” they cried. “Are you well or ill dis- 
posed towards us? But at least you have come — at last somebody has 
come' Your manners are good, they suggest that you might feel with 
us and see how impossible, how intolerable, how indefensible our sit- 
uation is' Do you know who we are? Have they told you? We are 
the Prince of Menfe, the Count of Abodu Pharaoh’s first inspector of 
bakestuffs and he who ranks even above the first scribe of the buffet, 
his sommelier-general, who hands him the cup on all the greatest 
occasions; the baker of bakers and the butler of butlers, master of the 
grape, in the garland of vine. Is this clear to you? Have you come 
here in this knowledge? Can you picture to yourself how we have 
lived, in pavilions faced with azurite and diorite, where we slept upon 
down and had special servants to scratch the soles of our feet? What 
will become of us in this hole? They have put us into this bare room, 
we have been sitting since before dawn behind bolts and bars, with- 
out the least attention paid to us. Curses on Zawi-Re' Curses, curses! 
There is nothing here, nothing' We have no mirror, we have no 
razors, no rouge-box, no bathroom, no place to satisfy our necessities, 
so that we are forced to restrain ourselves, though they are more 
urgent than usual on account of the strain we have been under, and 
we have cramps — we, the arch-baker and the master of the vme' Is 
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It given to your soul to feel that this situation of ours cries to heaven^ 
Or do you only come to observe whether our misery has reached the 
uttermost?” 

“High and noble sirs,” answered Joseph, “calm yourselves^ I am 
well disposed towards you, for I am the captain’s mouthpiece and ad- 
jutant and trusted by him with the office of overseer. He has made 
me your servant, who am to ask after your commands, and as my 
master is good and even-tempered you may infer my own tempera- 
ment from his choice of me. I cannot lift up your heads, that only 
Pharaoh can do, so soon as your innocence is made clear, which I 
assume with all due respect is present and can be made clear — ” 

Here he paused a little and waited. They both looked him in the 
face one with eyes swimming in vinous emotion, yet hopefully, the 
other wearing a glassy stare wherein fear and deceit swiftly pursued 
each other. 

One would have expected the baker to be like a bag of flour and 
the cup-bearer to resemble the slender vine. But on the contrary it 
was the cup-bearer who was full-bodied He was short and plump, 
with a fiery red face between the wings of the kerchief drawn 
smoothly over his head, in front of which his thick ears adorned with 
stone buttons stood out His chubby cheeks, alas, were now quite 
bristly with a stubble of beard, but they showed that when shaven 
and oiled they could shine right jollily Even the present dejection 
and gloom on the chief butler’s face could not quite extinguish its 
fundamental trait of joviality. The chief baker was by comparison tall 
and stoop-shouldered, his face was sallow, though perhaps again only 
by comparison, but also because it was framed by a sombre black 
coiffure, out of which his broad gold ear-rings peeped out. But there 
were unmistakably underworldly features in the baker’s face the 
longish nose was set somewhat awry, the mouth showed a one-sided 
thickening and lengthening, making it sag unpleasantly, and the low- 
ering brows had a simster, ill-omened expression. 

We must not suppose that Joseph would have remarked the differ- 
ence between the two faces with any easy partisanship for the good 
cheer of the one and just as easy dislike of the forbidding traits of 
the other. By tradition and training he would be prone to accord to 
both the jovial and the jaundiced equal respect for their destinies He 
would even go further and summon up more cordiality and courtesy 
towards the man whose features bore the stamp of the lower regions 
than to him who was already jolly by nature. 

The beautifully pressed court costumqs of the two with their ample 
adornment and gay-coloured ribbon bows were soiled and crumpled 
with travel, but each still wore in plain view the insignia of his high 
office- the butler a collar of gold vine-leaves and the baker an order 
of golden ears in the shape of a sickle. 
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‘It IS not I,” repeated Joseph, “who can lift up your heads, nor is it 
the warden. All that we can do is to ease a little, as w ell as we can, 
the discomforts a heavy fate has inflicted on you You will under- 
stand that a beginning has already been made, in that in your first 
hour here you wanted for everything From now on, there w ill be 
something you do not lack, and that, after the complete deprivation, 
will seem sweeter to you than anythmg that you had \\ hen you still 
anointed yourself with the oil of gladness, but which, alas, this sorry 
place can never offer you. You see how w^ell-meanmg we were, my 
lords Count Abodu and Prince of Menfe, in making such a poor 
beginning Within the hour you will have two bedsteads, simple ones 
but one apiece. An easy-chair, to use by turns, shall join the stools 
A razor — unfortunately only a stone one, I apologize for it before- 
hand “ will be at your service, and some very good eye-paint, black, 
shading into green, the captain himself know’s how’ to prepare it and 
I am sure he will be delighted to give you some if I asked him As for 
the mirror, again it was probably intentional to have it reflect your 
images not as you at present are but after you have washed up Your 
servant, by which I mean myself, possesses a faurly clear copper mir- 
ror, and I will gladly loan it to you for the duration of your stay, 
which one way or the other can only be a brief span. It will please 
you that its frame and handle are shaped like the life-sign As for 
bathing, you can get that done at the right of your hut by a couple 
of guards whom I will station there for the purpose, on the left side 
you can satisfy your necessities, that is probably just now" the most 
pressing matter ” 

“Fine’” said the butler. “Just fine, for the present and in view of 
all the circumstances. Young man, you come like the rosy dawn after 
the night and like cooling shade after the heat of the sun. Health and 
strength to you and may you live long! The master of the vine salutes 
you’ Lead us to the left side ” 

“But what did you mean,” asked the baker, “by ‘one way or the 
other’ in connection with our stay and by ‘a brief span’?” 

“I meant by that,” Joseph answered, “in any case, quite certainly, 
beyond a doubt — or something reassuring of that sort. That is what 
I meant.” 

And he took leave for the time of the two gentlemen, bowing 
somewhat more respectfully before the baker than before the butler. 

Later in the day he came back, bringing a draught-board to amuse 
them, and inquired how they had dined They answered more or less 
in the sense of “Oh, well ^ and asked for roast goose He prom- 
ised they should have something of the kind, a roast waterfowi for 
instance and some sort of cake such as the poor place afforded. Fur- 
ther they might have an hour’s target practice or a game at skittles 
under the eye of the guards on the court m front of the vulture-house: 
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they had only to command They thanked him very much and begged 
him to thank the captain as well for so thoughtfully arranging that 
they could now so greatly enjoy these indications of amelioration 
after the utter baldness of their beginning. They had conceived a 
great confidence in Joseph and kept him in talk as long as they pos- 
sibly could, with thanks and complaints, both that day and the fol- 
lowing one, each time he came to inquire after their welfare and 
their commands. But in all their volubility they did not depart from 
their silence on the ground of their presence here but showed the 
same reserve which Mai-Sachme had shown in his first talk about 
them with Joseph. 

They suffered most on account of their new names, and repeatedly 
implored him not to believe that these were their real ones in any 
sense whatever. 

'‘It IS so very delicate of you, Usarsiph, dear youth,” they said, 
“that you do not call us by the absurd names which they put on us 
when we were arrested But it is not enough that you do not let them 
cross your lips, even to yourself you must not call us so, you must 
believe that we do not go by such indecent names, but quite the 
reverse. That would be a great help, for we are distressed lest these 
fantastic names which are written in indelible ink m our papers and 
the proceedings of our trials in the writing of truth should gradually 
take on reality and we be so called to all eternity ” 

“Do not distress yourself, my lords,” answered Joseph, “that will 
all pass. After all, at bottom it is a kindness They had given you a 
disguise to wear under your present circumstances, thus your real 
ones are not betrayed in the writing of truth. In a way it is not you at 
all who appear in the papers and indictments, it is not you who sit 
here, but ‘Hated of God’ and ‘Scum of Thebes’ who suffer under 
your deprivations.” 

They were inconsolable. “Ah, but it really is us, even though in- 
cognito,” they lamented “You are so tactful that you still give us the 
fine titles and decorations we wore at court Distinguished in Menfe, 
Prince of the Bread, and His Eminence the Great Lord of the Wine- 
press But know, if you do not already, they took away all these 
names when they arrested us, we stand here practically as naked as 
when the soldiers pour water over us at the right of the hut — all we 
have left is ‘Scum of the Earth’ and ‘Hated of God’ — that is the hor- 
rible thing’ ” 

And they wept. 

“How ever is it possible,” Joseph askfd, looking away just as the 
captain had done, “how is it possible, how ever in all the world can it 
have happened that Pharaoh behaved to you like a leopard of Upper 
Egypt and like the raging ocean, and his heart brought forth a sand- 
storm like the mountains of the East, of such a sort that overnight you 
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are shorn of your honours, arrested on suspicion, and snatched off 
down here to us^” 

“Flies,” sobbed the butler 

“Chalk,” said the chief baker. 

Both looked the other way but each in a different direction. How- 
ever, there was not much resort in the hut for three pairs of eyes, 
their glances met by mistake, then quickly shifted, only to meet again 
whitherever they travelled It was a depressing game and Joseph 
would have ended it by going away, as he saw that there was nothing 
to be got out of them save flies and chalk They did not want to let 
him go, they kept trying to convince him how untenable was any 
suspicion of guilt, how preposterous the names Mesedsu-Re and Bin- 
em-Wese. 

“I implore you, good youth from Canaan, dear Ibrim,” said the 
butler, “listen and see, how could it ever be that I, Good-and-happy- 
in-Thebes, could have anything to do with such an affair^ It is ab- 
surd, it IS contrary to the order of things, it stands to reason that it 
only proceeds from misunderstanding and slander. I am the chief 
of the wine of life and carry the staff of the grape before Pharaoh 
when he goes in procession to the banquet and the blood of Osiris 
flows in streams I am his herald, crying Hail and Health, swinging 
my staff above my head. I am the man with the garland, of the vine- 
wreath on the head and the foaming beaker’ Look at my cheeks, 
smoothed as they now are, albeit with a bad razor’ Are they not like 
the bursting grape when the sun has brewed the sacred juice within 
it^ I live and let live, crying all Hail and all Health’ Do I look like one 
who measures the cofiin for the God^ Have I any resemblance to the 
ass of Set^ One does not hitch that animal to the plough with the ox, 
one does not put wool and flax together in one garment, the vine 
does not bring forth figs And what does not go together never can! 
I beg you to judge by your good common sense, as one who knows 
the laws of opposites and makes distinctions, who understands what 
is possible and what not, judge whether I can have any share in this 
guilt or partake at all in what is so impossbile to me ’’ 

“I can see,” said Prince Mersu-Re, the chief baker, looking the 
other way in his turn, “that the Count’s words have not failed of their 
impression on you, man of Zahi and gifted youth. Indeed they were 
compelling, your judgment must inevitably speak in his favour. 
Therefore^! also appeal to yotir sense of justice, convinced that you 
will not want for reason and worldly common sense in passing judg- 
ment m my own case. You l^ave perceived that the suspicion we high 
officials labour under is mconsistent with the sacred office my friend 
here holds. So you will surely agree that one c^ even less reconcile 
it with the sacredness of mine, which is if possible still greater. It is 
in essence the oldest, the earliest, the most exemplary - a higher there 
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may be, a deeper never There is a consummateness about it as there 
IS about everything from which a descriptive adjective derives, it is 
the holy, the very holiest of the holy’ It speaks of the grotto and the 
cavern into which one drives swine to sacrifice, throwing torches 
down from above to feed the primeval fire, that it may burn to warm 
and expand the forces of production Therefore I bear a torch before 
Pharaoh, not swinging it above my head but holding it seemly and 
priestlike before me and before him, when he goes to the table to eat 
the flesh of the buried god, which springs forth to the sickle from 
below and out of the depths that received the oath ” 

Here the baker gave a start, and the gaze of his staring eyes moved 
still further aside, until he was looking out of the left outside and the 
right inside corners He kept beginning a sentence only to take it back 
and begin again, yet all the while he only talked himself deeper m. 
For his words were addressed downwards and he could not turn 
them round 

“Pardon me, I did not mean to say that,” he began again, “at least 
I did not intend to say it just like that, I do hope that you are not 
getting a wrong idea. You are a worldly-wise young man, and we 
would enlist your understanding in support of our innocence I talk, 
but when I listen to my own words I am alarmed. I might be making 
you feel that I am invoking a sacredness so mighty, that is so great and 
so deep, that it is almost suspect itself, so to speak, and invoking it 
might even work the other way from what I want. I beg you, sum- 
mon all your understanding, do not be confused into the idea that 
if the evidence is too strong that makes it weaker, or even makes 
it help to prove the opposite. That would be frightful, it would en- 
danger the soundness of your judgment for you to come on such 
thoughts. Look at me’ Even though I do not look at you, but at my 
arguments. I — guilty^ I involved in such an affair’^ Am I not the 
very chief and lord of the bread, servant of the wandering mother 
who seeks her daughter with the torch, the fruit-bringer, the all-giver, 
giving warmness and greenness; who rejected the benumbing blood 
of the grape and gave the malt drink preference; who brought to man- 
kind wheat and barley and first broke the clod with the curving 
plough, so that from milder nourishment milder customs sprang, 
whereas aforetime men ate roots and grasses and even one another!^ 
To her I belong, consecrate to her who in the wind on the threshing- 
floor winnows corn and chaff and separates honour from dishonour, 
the lawgiver who gives justice and regulates free will. Judge now in 
your wisdom if I could have engaged in^such a sinister affair’ Judge 
on the basis of unfitness, which does not so much rest on the fact that 
the affair is simster, justice, like bread, being allied to the dark realm 
and to the womb of the earth below, where dwell the avenging god- 
desses; so that one might call it in its sacredness the watch-dog of 
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the goddess, the more so since the dog is m fact sacred to her — and 
from that point of view you might also call me, who am sacred to her, 
a dog — ” 

Here he broke off with another frightful start and his eyeballs 
darted right over mto the opposite corners. He asseverated that he 
had not meant to say what he had said, or at least not the way he had 
said it But Joseph soothed them both, beggmg them not to take things 
so hard and not stram themselves on his account He knew how to 
prize It, he said, and was honoured to have them tell him about their 
affair, or if not about the affair, at least the reasons why it could 
not have been their affair. But still less was it his affair to set himself 
as judge over them, for he was commanded only to be their servant, 
who inquired after their wishes, as they had been accustomed. Of 
course, they were also accustomed to having their wishes earned out, 
and that, much to his regret, he was largely unable to do. But at least 
they had the first half of what they were used to. And he asked if they 
would honour him with another command. 

No, they said pensively, they knew of nothing, no other com- 
mands would be likely to occur to one, seeing that nothing came of 
them. Ah, but why must he leave them so soon? Would he not 
tell them how long he thought the investigation of the charges against 
them would take and how long they would have to he m this hole? 

He would tell them faithfully and at once, he replied, if he only 
knew. But naturally he did not. He could only make an entirely arbi- 
trary and irresponsible guess, it would take thirty and ten days m all, 
at the most and the least, untd their fate was decided. 

“Ah, how long'” lamented the butler. 

“Ah, how short'” cried the baker -but at once gave another 
frightful start and assured them that he also had meant to say how 
long. But the chief butler reflected and then remarked that Joseph’s 
calculation had probably got some sense to it. For in thirty and 
seven and three days, countmg from their arrival, it would be Phar- 
aoh’s beautiful birthday, well known as a day of justice and compas- 
sion; on that day, in all probability, their fate would be decided.^ 

“I did not to my knowledge thmk of it,” answered Joseph, “and 
did not make my calculations according. It was more of an inspiration, 
but seemg it turns out that Pharaoh’s exalted birthday falls just on 
that day, you can see that my words are already beginmng to be ful- 
filled.” 

OF THE STINGING WORM 

With that he went, shaking^his head over his two charges and their 
‘'affair ” about which he now knew more than he could well admit. 
Nobody in the two lands might appear or assume to know more than 
was considered seemly for men to know, and this perilous knowledge 
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was hushed up by the authorities in a cloud of circumlocution and 
secrecy, a screen of words about flies and pieces of chalk and uniden- 
tifiable made-up names like Hated of God and Scum of Weset Nev- 
ertheless It was soon talked of through the length and breadth of the 
whole kingdom Everybody, whether he used the prescribed circum- 
locutions or not, knew what was behind these minimizings and palli- 
ations The story in all its shockingness did not lack popular appeal, 
one might even say that it had a ritual character, seeming as it did 
like the repetition in the present of events whose foundation lay far 
back in the past. 

To put It bluntly, somebody had been conspiring against Pharaoh’s 
life— this although the days of the majesty of that elderly god were 
well known to be numbered anyhow, and it is common knowledge 
that their inclination to unite again with the sun could not be arrested 
either by the advice of the magicians and physicians of the book- 
house or even by the mediation of Ishtar of the Way, which His 
Majesty’s brother and father-in-law of the Euphrates, Tushratta, 
King over Khanigalbat or Mitanniland, had solicitously sent to him. 
But that the Great House, Si-Re, Son of the Sun and Lord of the Two 
Crowns, Neb-ma-Re-Amenhotpe, was old and ailing and could 
scarcely breathe was no reason at all why he should not be conspired 
against, indeed, if you liked, it was a very good reason why he 
should, however dreadful, of course, such an enterprise remained. 

It was a universally known fact that Re himself, the sun-god, had 
originally been King of the two lands, or rather ruler on earth over 
all men, and had ruled them with majestic brilliance and blessing so 
long as his years were still young, mature, or middle-aged, and even 
for some considerable period of time into his beginning and increas- 
ing age But when he had got very old, and painful infirmities and 
frailties, though of course splendid in their form, approached the 
majesty of this god, he had found it good to withdraw from the earth 
and retire into the upper regions. For his bones gradually turned to 
silver, his flesh to gold, and his hair to genuine lapis lazuli, a very 
beautiful form of senescence, yet attended with all sorts of ailments 
and pains, for which the gods themselves had sought a thousand rem- 
edies but all in vain, since no herb that grows can avail against the 
diseases of gilding and silvering and lapidification, those troubles of 
advanced old age Yet even under these circumstances the old Re 
had always clung to his earthly sovereignty although he must have 
seen that owing to his own weakness it had begun to relax, that he 
had ceased to be feared and even to be r^es^cted. 

Now Isis, the Great One of the Island, feet, a millionfold fertile 
in guile, felt that her moment was come. Her wisdom embraced 
heaven and earth, like that of the superannuated old Re himself But 
there was one thing she did not know or command, and the lack of it 
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hampered her she did not know the last, most secret name of Re, 
his very final one, knowledge of which would give power over him. 
Re had very many names, each one more secret than the one before, 
yet not utterly hopeless to find out, save one, the very last and might- 
iest. That he still withheld, whoso could make him name it, he could 
compel him and outdistance him and put him under his feet. 

Therefore Eset conceived and devised a serpent, which should 
sting Re in his golden flesh. Then the intolerable pain of the sting, 
which only great Eset could cure who made the worm, would force 
Re to tell her his name. Now as she contrived it, so was it fulfilled. 
The old Re was stung, and in torments was forced to come out with 
one of his secret names after another, always hoping that the goddess 
would be satisfied before they got to the last one. But she kept on to 
the uttermost, until he had named her the very most secret of all, 
and the power of her knowledge over him was absolute. After that 
It cost her nothing to heal his wound, but he only got a little better, 
within the wretched limits in which so old a creature can, and soon 
thereafter he gave up and joined the great majority. 

Thus tradition, known by heart to every child of Kerne. It did sug- 
gest that Pharaoh had had something done to him, since he gradually 
got worse until his condition was so like that of the old god that one 
tended to mix them up. But there had been one particular individual 
who had taken the ancient tradition quite peculiarly to heart a cer- 
tain inmate of Pharaoh’s house of women, the private and well- 
guarded pavilion of the greatest elegance adjoining the palace Meri- 
mat, whither Pharaoh still had himself carried now and then, of course 
only to chuck one or other of their graces under the chin, perhaps 
to defeat her on the board of thirty fields, and at the same time to 
enjoy the lute-playing, dancing, and singing of the rest of the sweet- 
scented troop. Often, indeed, he played a game with that very female 
who took so seriously the old legend of Isis and Re that she yielded 
to the temptation to re-enact it. Nobody, however well versed in the 
finer points of this story, can tell this woman’s name. It has been 
obliterated from tradition, the night of everlasting forgetfulness 
shrouds it. And yet the woman had been in her time a favourite con- 
cubine of Pharaoh, and twelve or thirteen years before, when he still 
condescended to beget a child, she had borne him a son, Noferka- 
Ptah — this name is preserved — who as a scion of the godlike seed 
received a special education, and on whose account she, a concubine, 
was privileged to wear the vulture head-dress. It was not quite so 
elaborate a one as that worn by Tiy, the great royal consort herself, 
but none the less a gold vulture cap. This cap, and her maternal weak- 
ness for Noferka-Ptah, went to the woman’s head and were fatal to 
her. For the head-dress incited her to confuse herself with the wily 
Eset and to cherish ambitions hallowed by tradition and mixed up 
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With her doting fondness for her little half-breed. The ancient records 
dazed her small and scheming brain, so that she made up her mind to 
have Pharaoh stung by a serpent, to instigate a palace revolt and set 
on the throne of the two lands not Horus-Amenhotep, the rightful 
heir, who was sickly anyhow, but the fruit of her own womb, 
Noferka-Ptah. 

The first steps toward the goal of overturning the dynasty, bring- 
ing in a new time and elevating the nameless near-favourite to the 
rank of goddess-mother had been successfully taken. The plot was 
hatched m Pharaoh’s house of women, but through certain officials 
of the harem and certain officers of the guard who had been eager 
for new things, connections had been established, on the one hand with 
the palace itself, where a number of friends, some of them highly 
placed — a head charioteer of the god, the chief of gens-d’armes, the 
steward of the fruit stores, the overseer of the King’s herds of oxen, 
the head keeper of the King’s ointments, and certain others — were 
won over for the enterprise, and on the other hand they got in touch 
with the outer world of the residential city, where through the offi- 
cers’ wives the male kindred of Pharaoh’s graces were drawn in and 
engaged to stir up Wese’s population with evil talk against the old Re, 
who by now was nothing at all but gold and silver and lapis lazuli. 

In all there were two-and-seventy conspirators privy to the plot. 
It was a proper and a pregnant number, for there had been just sev- 
enty-two when red Set lured Usir into the chest. And these seventy- 
two in their turn had had good cosmic ground to be no more and no 
less than that number For it is just that number of groups of five weeks 
which make up the three hundred and sixty days of the year, not 
counting the odd days, and there are just seventy-two days in the dry 
fifth of the year, when the gauge shows that the Nourisher has 
reached his lowest ebb, and the god sinks into his grave. So where 
there is conspiracy anywhere m the world it is requisite and custom- 
ary for the number of conspirators to be seventy-two. And if the 
plot fail, the failure shows that if this number had not been adhered 
to It would have failed even worse. 

Now the present plot did fail, although it had had the benefit of 
the best models and all the preliminary steps had been taken with 
the greatest care. The head keeper of unguents had even succeeded in 
purloining a magic script out of Pharaoh’s book-house and, follow- 
ing Its instructions, had shaped certain little wax images; these were 
smuggled about here and there and were calculated to produce by 
magic a mental confusion and bewitchir^ent such as must assure the 
success of the undertaking. It was decided to put poison in Pharaoh’s 
bread or his wine or in both; and to use the ensuing confusion for a 
palace coup. Combined with a rising in the upper city, this was to 
have led to the proclamation of a new era and the elevation of the 
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young bastard Noferka-Ptah to the throne of the two lands. And 
then all at once the lid blew off Possibly at the last minute one of 
the seventy-two decided that bv choosing the loyal part he \\ ould do 
better for his career and for the beauty and interest of the wall-pamt- 
mgs in his tomb. Or perhaps a police decoy had wormed himself into 
the councils from the start. Anyhow, a list had been put into Phar- 
aoh’s hands It was painful enough reading, containing as it did the 
names of a number of really close friends of the god and visitors at 
his levee. The list was on the whole correct, though not quite free 
from errors and mistaken identities, and the prosecutions had been 
swift, quiet, and thorough The Isis of the women’s house was 
straightway strangled by eunuchs, her little son was sent into outer- 
most Nubia and a secret commission met to investigate the whole 
scheme and each particular guilt Meanwhile the persons thus exposed 
were labelled in one common epithet “Abhorred of the two lands”, 
while cruel distortions were made of their personal ones, under which 
they disappeared into various custodies to await their fate in circum- 
stances quite foreign to their usual habits. 

And thus it was that Pharaoh’s chief baker and chief butler had 
come down to the prison where Joseph lay. 


JOSEPH HELPS OUT AS INTERPRETER 

They had been sitting there now for thirty-and-seven days when 
Joseph one morning made his usual call to inquire how they had rested 
and to ask after their commands. He found the two gentlemen m a 
frame of mind which might be called excited, depressed, and an- 
noyed all at once. They had by now begun to get used to the simple 
life and had ceased to complain. After all, it is not necessary to life to 
live as they had lived, surrounded by malachite and diorite, with serv- 
ants to scratch the soles of their feet Indeed, with a bathing-place on 
their right and a retiring-place on their left, and some opportumty to 
shoot arrows and throw nines as a substitute for the lordly bird-shoot, 
life is not so bad after all. But today they looked definitely relapsed 
into their former spodt-children state, as soon as Josephi appeared 
they exhausted themselves in the old bitter complaints how after all 
they lacked for the most elementary conveniences and how their life 
here, however honest the effort they had made to come to terms with 
it, still continued to be a dog’s life. 

They had had dreams the night before, they said, in answer to 
Joseph’s sympathetic questioning. Each of them had dreamed his 
own dream, and each dream had been of the most speaking vividness, 
highly impressive, unforgettable, and of quite peculiar flavour: 
dreams that unmistakably “meant something,” wearing the sign “Un- 
derstand me aright” on their brows. They fairly cried out for inter- 
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pretation. And at home each of them had had his own mterpreter of 
dreams, experts in all the monstrous brood of the dark hours, with 
eyes for every detail to which a claim of significance could be at- 
tached, equipped with the very best dream-bpoks and expositions, 
Babylonian as well as Egyptian, and only needing to turn the leaves, 
if they themselves fell short of ideas. And when they were at a stand- 
still and the books did not help them out, the two courtiers could call 
a convocation of temple prophets and learned scribes, by whose com- 
bined powers the matter could certainly be got to the bottom of. In 
short, in every such case they had been promptly, efficiently, and 
aristocratically served. But now, and here^ They had dreamed, each 
of them his own special, striking, and poignant dream, each with a 
strange flavour of its own, their minds were full of them, and there 
was nobody in this accursed hole to interpret these dreams and serve 
them as they were used to be served. That was a deprivation far 
harder to bear than the loss of feather beds, roast goose, and bird- 
shooting. It made them feel their intolerable degradation even to tears. 

Joseph listened and stuck out his lips a little. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, “to begin with, if it is any consolation 
to you to know that someone feels for you in your distress, then be- 
hold in me one who does so. But it might even be possible to do a 
little something about this lack that so upsets you. I have been ap- 
pointed your servant and caretaker, and, so to speak, I am here as a 
general-purpose assistant. So why not after all for dreams as welP I 
am not quite unversed in the field, I may boast of a certain familiarity 
with dreams — do not take the word amiss, it is only apt, for in my 
family and tribe we have always been in the habit of having interest- 
ing dreams. My father, the shepherd king, while on his travels, had 
a first-class dream in a certain place, which clothed his whole being 
with dignity for the rest of his life; it was always an uncommon 
pleasure to hear him tell it. And in my previous life I myself had much 
to do with dreams, I even had a nickname for it among my brothers, 
who made a jest of this peculiarity of mine. You have had so much 
practice in putting up with things — how would it be if you put up 
with me and told me your dreams, in order that I might try to inter- 
pret them>” 

“Yes, indeed,” said they. “Very good. You are a most agreeable 
young man, and you have a way of looking dreamily into space with 
your charming, yes, even beautiful eyes, when you talk of dreams, 
that we could almost have confidence in your capacities. But even so, 
it is one thing to dream and quite another to interpret.” 

“Do not say so’” he responded. “Do not say it without qualifica- 
tion. For it may well be that dreaming is a single whole, wherein 
dream and interpretation belong together and dreamer and interpreter 
only seem to be two separate persons but are actually interchange- 
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able and one and the same, since together they make up the v hole* 
Whoever dreams interprets also, and whoever would interpret must 
have dreamed Your Excellencies Lord Prince of the Bread and Her- 
editary Cup-bearer, you have lived under luxurious circumstances of 
unnecessary division of labour, so that when you dreamed, the inter- 
pretation was the business of your private soothsayers. But at bottom 
and by nature everybody is the interpreter of his own dream, and 
only out of sheer elegance does he have himself served with an inter- 
pretation. I will reveal to you the mystery of dreaming the interpre- 
tation IS earlier than the dream, and when we dream, the dream pro- 
ceeds from the interpretation. How otherwise could it happen that 
a man knows perfectly when an interpretation is false, and cries: 
‘Away with you, ignoramus^ I will have another soothsayer who in- 
terprets to me the truth’^^ Well, at least try it with me, and if I 
blunder or do not interpret after your own knowledge, chase me 
away to hide my head in shame^” 

‘1 will not tell mine,” said the chief baker, “I am used to better 
service and I prefer to go without in this as in other things, sooner 
than take an unprofessional person as interpreter.” 

“I will tell mine,” said the butler. “Truly I am so eager for an inter- 
pretation that I will gladly put up with w'hat comes, especially since 
this young man shows some familiarity with the subject and narrows 
and veils his eyes in such a promising way. Young man, prepare to 
hear and to interpret, but pull yourself together, as I likewise must 
pull myself together to find the right words and not murder my 
dream in the telling. For it was so clear and lifelike and full of inim- 
itable spice, for we know, alas, how a dream hke that shrinks when 
you try to put it into words, and becomes the mummy and with- 
ered, swaddled image of that which it was when you dreamed it and 
It grew green and blossomed and bore fruit like the vine which was 
before me in this my dream — for it seems I have already begun to tell 
It It seemed to me I was with Pharaoh in his vineyard and beneath 
the roof of the vaulted bower where Pharaoh was resting And before 
me was a grapevine, I see it still, it was a marvellous vine and had three 
separate branches You understand, it grew green and had leaves like 
human hands, but though the arbour was already hanging full of 
heavy bunches of grapes, this vine had not fruited yet, for that took 
place before my very eyes, in my dream Lo, it grew before them and 
began to blossom, sending forth the most beautiful thick blooms 
among its foliage, and the three branches put out grapes that rip- 
ened visibly with the swiftness of the wind and their purple fruits 
were as bouncing as my own cheeks and bulged as nobody’s cheeks 
in these parts. I rejoiced greatly and with my right hand I picked the 
grapes, for in my left I held Pharaoh’s beaker, half full of cool water, 
^d full of feeling I squeezed the juice of the grapes into the cup, 
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remembering as I did so that you, young man, sometimes squeeze a 
little grape-juice into water and give it to us when we order wine So 
I gave the cup to Pharaoh mto his hand . . And that was all,” he 
finished lamely, crestfallen and disappointed by his own words 

“It is not a Tittle,” answered Joseph, opening his eyes, which he had 
kept closed as he inclined his ear to the tale “There was the cup, and 
clear water within it, and you yourself pressed the grape-juice into it 
from the vine with the three branches and gave it to the lord of the 
two crowns That was a pure gift and there were no flies in it. Shall 
I interpret?” 

“Yes, do'” cried the other “I can scarcely wait'” 

“This IS the meaning,” said Joseph “The three branches are three 
days In three days you will receive the water of life and Pharaoh 
will lift up your head and take away from you the name of shame 
so that you are once more called Justified in Thebes as before, and 
he will install you again in your office, so that you can give him the 
cup again into his hand as when you were his cup-bearer. And that is 
all.” 

“Splendid, capital'” cried the fat man “That is a beautiful, an 
excellent, a masterly interpretation, I am served by it as never before 
in my life, and you, sweet youth, have done my mind an inestimable 
service. Three branches — three days — how you could have it so pat, 
you clever youth — and ‘Honourable in Thebes’ again as before, and 
everything as it used to be, and once more Pharaoh’s friend' Thank 
you, thank you, thank you very, very much'” 

And he sat there and wept for joy. 

But Joseph said to him: “District Count of Abodu, Nefer-em- 
Wese' I have prophesied to you according to your dream — it was 
easily and gladly done and I rejoice that I could give you a happy 
interpretation Soon you will be surrounded by hosts or friends, be- 
cause you have been declared innocent, but here in these straits I 
shall be the first to congratulate you. I was your servant and steward 
for seven-and-thirty days and shall be so for three more, by the gov- 
ernor’s orders, asking after your commands and giving you tokens 
of your accustomed amenities, so far as our limitations permit. I have 
come to you here in the vulture-house morrung and evening, and 
been like an angel of God, if I may so express myself, into whose 
breast you could pour your troubles and be condoled with over the 
strangeness of your lot. But you have not asked me much about my- 
self. And yet, hke you, I was not bom into this hole nor did I choose 
it for my habitation, I landed here, I know not how, put here as a 
slave of the King, condemned for a sin which is nothing but misrep- 
resentation before God, Your mmds were too full of your own mis- 
fortunes for you to have much feeling or interest left for mine. But 
forget me not, and my service to you, Count Chief Cup-bearer, think 
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of me when you are back in all your former glorv Speak of me be- 
fore Pharaoh and call to his attention that I am sitting here out of the 
sheerest misunderstanding, and beg in my behalf that he graciouslv 
remove me out of this prison where I am so sorely against mv will. 
For indeed I was stolen away, simply stolen as a boy from my home 
and brought down here to Egypt, stolen down into' the pit and am 
like the moon, when an opposing spirit stopped it in its course so that 
It could not move shining onwards before the gods its brothers Will 
you do this for me, District Count Head Cup-bearer, and speak of 
me at Courts” 

‘Tes, of course, a thousand times yes^” cried the fat man. “I prom- 
ise you that I will mention you at the first opportunity w^hen I stand 
before Pharaoh, and will remind him each later time if his mind has 
not grasped it. It would be swinish of me indeed not to think and 
speak of you to your advantage, for whether you have stolen or are 
stolen is all the same to me, mentioned you shall be, and pardoned, 
sweet honey-youth! ’’ 

And he embraced Joseph and kissed him on the mouth and on both 
cheeks. 

“But I also have dreamed,” said the long man, “though the fact 
seems to have been forgotten here I did not know, Ibrim, that you 
wxre such a skilled interpreter or I w^ould not have rejected your aid. 
I now incline to tell you my dream in my turn, as well as it can be 
told in words, and you shall interpret it to me Make leady to 
hearken.” 

“I hearken,” answered Joseph. 

“What I dreamed,” said the baker, “was this, and w^'as the follow- 
ing. I dreamed — but you can see how ludicrous w^as my dieam, for 
how should I, the Prince of Menfe, who certainly never sticks his 
head into the oven, how should I, like a baker’s apprentice, be deliv- 
ering rolls and crescents^ — but suffice it to say, there I w^as, in my 
dream, carrying on my head three baskets of fine rolls, one on top 
of the other, flat baskets fitting into each other, each full of all kinds 
of good things from the palace bakery, and in the top one lay uncov- 
ered the bakestuff for Pharaoh, the crescents and rolls Then a flight 
of birds came swooping down on spread wing, their talons bared, their 
necks stretched out, their eyeballs goggling and glaring, and screeched 
as they came. And these birds in their boldness thrust down and ate 
of the food on my head. I would have lifted my free hand to wave 
It over the top of the basket and frighten the vermin away, but I could 
not, for my hand was as lamed. And they hacked at the food, and 
their flapping was all abouf me like a wind, and the bird-smell of them 
was piercing in its foulness.” Here the baker started, as he always did, 
went pale, and tried to smile in the misshapen corner of his mouth. 
“That is,” he said, “you must not imagine the birds and the stench 
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on the air nor their beaks nor their goggling eyes as too utterly dis- 
gusting They were just birds, like any birds, and when I said they 
hacked — I don’t remember whether I said that but I may have done 
— that was rather too strong a word, used to give you a feeling of my 
dream I ought to have said they pecked. The little birds pecked from 
my basket, they probably thought I meant to feed them, the top 
basket being uncovered and no cloth over it — in short, the situation 
was very natural in my dream, except for me, the Prince of Menfe, 
carrying the bakestuff on my head, and of course that I could not 
wave my hand — though perhaps I did not want to because I liked 
the little birds to come . . . And that was all.” 

“Shall I interpret^” Joseph asked 

“As you will,” answered the baker. 

“The three baskets,” said Joseph, “are three days. In three days 
Pharaoh will take you out of this house and lift up your head from 
off you, that is, he will bind you to the post and shall hang you on a 
tree and the birds of the air will eat your flesh from off you. And that 
IS all — unfortunately ” 

“What are you saying^^” cried the baker, hiding his face in his 
hands Tears sprang out from between his beringed fingers. 

But Joseph comforted him, and said “Do not grieve all too much, 
Excellence Chief Baker, neither do you dissolve, O master of the vine, 
in tears of joy. Rather accept with dignity what you both are and 
what comes to you both For the world too, being round, has an upper 
and an under side, yet we should not make too much of this two- 
sidedness, for at bottom the ox is no better and no worse than the 
ass, they might easily change places, and together they make one 
whole. You can see by the tears you both are shedding that the differ- 
ence between you two gentlemen is not so great. You, Your Emi- 
nence Master of the Feast, be not prideful, for you are only good in 
a manner of speaking and I suspect your innocence consists only in 
that nobody approached you from the side of evil, because you are 
a chatterbox and they did not trust you. So you remained ignorant 
of evil And you will not be mindful of me when you come back into 
your kingdom, although you have promised to, I tell you this before- 
hand Only very late will you do it, when you stub your toe on the 
memory of me. When you do, then remember how I told you so. But 
you, Master Baker, do not despair^ For I think you joined the con- 
spiracy because you thought it was respectably backed, and you con- 
fused evil with good, as can easily happen. Lo, you are of the god 
when he is below, and your companion is of the god when he is 
above, and lifting up of the head is lifting up of the head, even 
though It be on the cross of Usir, on which, in fact, one sometimes 
sees an ass, in token that Set and Osins are the same.” 

Thus Jacob’s son to the two fine gentlemen. But three days after he 
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had interpreted their dreams they were fetched out from the prison 
and the heads of both were lifted up the chief butler in honour, the 
baker in shame, for he was put to death But the butler completely 
forgot Joseph, because he hated even to thmk of the prison and so 
would not think of his former steward. 
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Chapter II 

THE SUMMONS 


NEB-NEF-NEZEM 

After these events, Joseph remained for two more years in the prison 
and m his second pit He had reached the mature age of thirty when 
he was hastily removed, yes, in the most breathless haste — for now 
it was Pharaoh’s self who had dreamed After the space of two years 
Pharaoh had a dream — in fact he had two dreams, but since they 
came to the same thing we may speak of them as one. The point is 
idle, by comparison with another namely, that when we now speak 
of Pharaoh, the word has no longer, in a personal sense, the meaning 
It had when the chief baker and the chief butler dreamed their true 
dreams For Pharaoh is always the word, and Pharaoh is always, but 
at the same time he comes and goes, just as the sun is always, yet like- 
wise goes and comes. So now, that is to say very soon after the two 
gentlemen, Joseph’s proteges, had in opposite ways had their heads 
lifted up. Pharaoh had gone and come This had happened and much 
else besides, and Joseph had missed it, while he still lay in prison and 
in bor^ and only a faint echo of the resounding event reached him 
namely, the change of reign, the lamentable passing of one day of the 
world and the exultant dawn of another, a new time, from which 
men expect a change for the better, no matter how good, humanly 
speaking, the former one may have been. On that day, they think 
and believe, right will drive out wrong, “the moon will come right” 
(as though It had never come right before’ ) — in short, from now on 
life would be one long season of laughter and amaze. All of which 
was reason enough for the whole population to hop on one leg and 
drink to excess for weeks — after, of course, a period of mourning in 
sackcloth and ashes, and that was by no means a hypocritical con- 
vention, but sincere grief over the going hence of the old time. For 
man is a creature prone to confusion, 

As many years as his chief butler and the general intendant of his 
bakeries had spent days at Zawi-Re, namely forty, had Amun’s son, 
the son of Thutmose and the daughter of Mitanni’s King, Neb-ma- 
Re-Amenhotpe III-Nimmuria adorned his throne in splendour and 
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built his palaces, then he died, he united himself with the sun, having 
had at the close of his life the disheartening experience with the two- 
and-seventy conspirators who had sought to lure him into the coffin. 
But now of course he had come to it anyhow, and a splendid coffin 
It was, studded with nails of pure beaten gold, he lay there, pre- 
served in salt and bitumen, made to last to all eternity with ]uniper- 
wood, turpentine, cedar resin, styrax, and mastic, and wrapped m 
four hundred ells of linen bandages Seventy days it took till the 
Osins was ready. Then it was laid on a golden sledge draw n by oxen, 
that carried the bark holding the lion-footed bier roofed over by a 
canopy. Preceded by incense-bearers and w ater-sprmklers and ac- 
companied by a host of mourners apparently overcome by grief, it 
was borne to its eternal dwelling in the hills, a many-chambeied tomb 
equipped with every convenience. Before its door the ceremony %vas 
performed, the so-called “opemng of the mouth,” with the foot of 
the Horus-calf. 

The Queen and the court were no longer walled in within the 
many-roomed abode there to starve to death and moulder beside the 
dead The days when that was considered necessary or proper were 
far in the past, the custom had lapsed and w^as forgotten — and wffiy^ 
What had they against it, and why was it remote from every mmd^ 
They indulged their fill in primitive observances, diligently made 
magic, stopped all the body opemngs of the exalted cadaver with 
charms against evil and faithfully performed the ceremony with the 
calf’s-foot instrument, according to the time-honoured ritual But 
to wall up the royal court -no, none of that, it was not done any 
more It was not only that they did not wish to do it, that they no 
longer found it a good idea, as once they had They did not even 
want to know that the custom had ever been practised or found good, 
neither the traditionally walled-m parties nor the wallers-in gave a 
single thought to the matter Obviously it could no longer bear 
the light of day - call that light late or early as you will — and that 
IS remarkable. Many people might feel that the remarkable thing was 
the fine old custom itself, the immurement of the living. But surely 
It IS more remarkable that one day, by common, wordless, indeed un- 
conscious consent, it simply ceased to come under consideration. 
The court sat with its head on its knees, and all the people mourned. 
Then they all lifted their heads, from the Negro borders to the 
delta and fxom desert to desert, and greeted enthusiastically the new 
epoch which should know no more wrong, in which the moon 
would come right”; lifted t^eir heads in exultant welcome to the son 
and successor, a charming though not beautiful lad, who if me ' 
oning was correct was only fifteen years old and still under the war 
ship of Tiy, the goddess-widow Horus-mother, who was still tor 
some time to guide the reins of state. He was throned and crowned 
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With the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, and there were great 
celebrations, in much weighty pomp, partly in the Palace of the West 
in Thebes, but the most solemn part at the place of the coronation, 
Per-Mont, whither young Pharaoh and his lady mother, lofty in 
feathers, with a splendid retinue, on the heavenly bark Star of the 
Two Lands, betook themselves upstream amid loud shoutings from 
the banks When he returned thence, he bore the titles “Strong Bull,” 
“Favoured of the Two Goddesses,” “Great in Kingship in Karnak,” 
“Golden Falcon, who lifted the Crowns of Per-Mont,” “King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt,” “Nefer-Kheperu-Re-Wanre,” which 
means “Lovely of form is he, who alone is and to whom he is the 
only”, “Son of the Sun, Amenhotpe,” “Divine Ruler of Thebes,” 
“Great in Duration,” “Living to all Eternity,” “Beloved of Amon-Re, 
Lord of the Heavens,” “High Priest of Him exulting in the Horizon 
by the Power of his name ‘Heat-which-is-in-Aton.’ ” 

Thus was young Pharaoh called after his crowning. The combina- 
tion of titles, Joseph and Mai-Sachme agreed, was a compromise ar- 
rived at after long and tough bargaining between the court and the 
temple power For the court inclined to Atum-Re’s complaisant sun- 
sense, whereas Amun’s jealous and oppressive temple power had 
reaped a few low bows before the traditionally Highest, but only in 
return for pretty transparent concessions to him at On in the point 
of the triangle The royal boy, actually consecrated as “Greatest of 
Seers” of Re-Horakhte, had even woven the un- and anti-traditional 
doctrinal name Aton into the trailing garment of his title His mother, 
the goddess- widow, called her strong nghting bull, who of course had 
no faintest resemblance to a bull, quite briefly, Mem. But the people, 
Joseph heard, had another name for him, a tender and delicate name* 
Neb-nef-nezem it called him, Lord of the Breath of Sweetness — it 
could not definitely be said why. Perhaps because it was known that 
he loved the flowers of his garden and liked to bury his small nose in 
their fragrance. 

Joseph, then, in his pit, missed all these spectacles and the accom- 
panying hubbub of rejoicing The only sign of them down in the 
prison was the fact that Mai-Sachme’s soldiers were allowed to get 
drunk three days running. Joseph was not present, he was not, so to 
speak, present on earth when the day changed, tomorrow became 
today, and the sun of tomorrow the sun of today. He only knew that 
It had happened; and from down below he cast his eyes up to the 
sun. He knew that Neb-nef-nezem’s child- and sister-bride, another 
Princess of Mitanni, whom his father h^ wooed for him by letter 
from King Tushratta, had disappeared and taken her way westward 
almost as soon as she had arrived. Well, Mem, the strong fighting 
bull, was quite used to such disappearances. There had always been 
much dying all about him. All his brothers and sisters had died, some 
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of them before his birth, some since, among them one brother, only 
a late-born little sister had survived, and she too had shown such a 
strong inclination westwards that she was almost never seen Nor did 
he himself look as though he would live for ever and always, to 
judge from the sandstone images which the apprentices of Ptah made 
for him But it was imperative that he should continue the line of the 
sun before he too went hence, so he had been married again in the 
lifetime of Nebmare-Amenhotep, this time to a daughter of the 
Egyptian nobility, Nefertiti by name, who had now become his ex- 
alted consort and mistress of the two lands, and to whom he had 
given the radiant title Nefernefruaton — “Beautiful beyond all beauty 
is Aton.’’ 

Joseph had missed the wedding feast too, and the sight of the 
rejoicing crowds on the banks But he knew about it, and he took note 
of the young Highest He heard for instance from iVIai-Sachme, who 
got to know a good deal in the course of his duties, that Pharaoh, 
directly he had lifted the two crowns at Per-Mont, had given the 
order to complete with all speed the building of the house of Re- 
Horakhte-Aton at Karnak. His departed father had in fact already 
commissioned it. And special order w^as given to erect in the open 
court of the temple a mammoth freestone obelisk on a lofty base 
The sun-meaning of this obelisk, referring to the doctrines of On at 
the point of the triangle, was quite obviously a challenge to Amun. 
Not as though Amun would have had anything against the neigh- 
bourhood of other gods, in and for itself. Round about his greatness 
there were indeed many houses and shrines at Kamak, for Ptah the 
swaddled one, Mm the staring, Montu the falcon, and some others 
had shrines there, and Amun tolerated the worship of them near him, 
and not only out of benevolence. For the multiplicity of the gods 
of Egypt was really an asset to his conservatism, always, of course, 
with the proviso that he, the weighty one, was king over them all, 
king of the gods, and that they waited upon him from time to time, 
in return for which he was ready, on proper occasion, to make them 
a return visit But in this case there could be no waiting upon, there 
would be no image m the great new shrine and house of the sun, 
nothing but the obelisk, which threatened to be arrogantly tall After 
all, It was no longer the time of the pyramid-builders, when Amun 
was small and Re very great in his light-places, when Amun had not 
yet taken Re into himself and become Amun-Re, god of the empire 
and king of the gods Among these Re-Atum now, for his part and 
in his kmd, might of course continue to exist, or rather, indeed, should 
continue to exist — but not' in any presumptuous sense, not as a new 
god called Aton, setting himself up to philosophize about himself. 
That was fitting for Amun-Re alone, or, more correctly, not even for 
him, to think, indeed, was altogether unsuitable, and the settled posi- 
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tion was that Amun and no other was king over the traditional multi- 
plicity of the gods of Egypt 

But even under King Nebmare there had been a great deal of fash- 
ionable speculation at court, and now it looked as though it was 
going to take the upper hand Young Pharaoh had given out an edict, 
and had it engiaved on stone to commemorate the erection of the 
obelisk It gave evidence of much subtilizing effort to define the 
nature of the sun-god in a new and anti-traditional way, to define it 
so sharply, indeed, that it suffered from tortuosity “There lives,” so 
the inscription ran, “Re-Hor of the horizon, who exults in the horizon 
in his name Shu, who is the Aton ” 

That was obscure, although it dealt with light itself and was meant 
to be very clear It was complicated, although it aimed at simplifi- 
cation and unification Re-Horakhte, a god among the gods of Egypt, 
had a threefold form animal, human, and divine. His image was the 
image of a man with a falcon head, on which stood the disk of the 
sun But also as a heavenly constellation he was threefold in his birth 
out of the night, in the zenith of his manhood, and in his death in the 
west He lived a life of birth, of dying, and of renewed generation, 
a life looking into death But he who had ears to hear and eyes to read 
the writing on the stone understood that Pharaoh’s doctrinal pro- 
nouncement did not wish the life of the god to be thus perceived as 
a coming and going, a becoming, passing, and becoming again, as a 
life done away with in death and thus phallic, all in all, not as life in 
so far as life is always done away with in death, but as pure be- 
ing, the changeless source of light, subject to no ups and downs, 
out of whose image man and bird would at some far future time fall 
away, so that only the pure life-radiatmg sun-disk remained, called 
Aton. 

This was understood, or not understood but at least energetically 
and excitedly discussed by such as had the necessary equipment to 
talk about it, also by such as entirely lacked the equipment and merely 
prattled. It was prattled about even as far down as into Joseph’s pit; 
even Mai-Sachme’s soldiers prattled about it, and the convicts in the 
quarry too, whenever they had breath enough; and this much at 
least everybody understood, that it was an offence to Amun-Re, as 
was likewise the great obelisk they had stuck in front of his nose, as 
well as certain more far-reaching orders of Pharaoh, having to do 
with the subtilizing defimtion in the inscription and really going very 
far indeed. Thus the great estate where the new house of the sun 
grew up was to bear the name Brightness of the Great Aton — yes, 
rumour even had it that Thebes itself, Wese, Amun’s city, was 
henceforth to be called City of the Brightness of Aton; about this 
there was endless gossip. Even the dying in Mai-Sachme’s hospital 
beds talked of it with their latest breath — quite aside from those 
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who were only suffering from itch or pink-eye; so that the captain's 
rest-cure system was endangered 
The lord of the sweet breath, so it seemed, could not do enough 
to further his purposes and the purposes of the beloved god of his 
doctrine — m other words, the building of the temple, it was earned 
forwards with such haste and urgency that all the stone-masons from 
Jebu, the Elephant Isle, as far dowm as the delta, were set to work 
And yet all this concentration failed to give the house of Aton the 
kind of structure suitable for an eternal dwelling. Pharaoh w'as in 
such haste, so ridden by impatience, that he gave up the use of the 
large blocks used for the tombs of the gods, because they were so 
hard to cut and haul He gave order to erect the temple of changeless 
light out of small stones which could be tossed from hand to hand. 
Quantities of mortar and cement had thus to be used to smooth the 
walls for the painted bas-reliefs designed to shine there. Amun had 
made great fun of this, so one heard on all sides 
So It was that the course of events reached down into Zavn-Re 
and involved the son of Jacob, even though he was not present at 
them For Mai-Sachme’s quarry had to furnish much stone for Phar- 
aoh’s hasty building, and Joseph had to be on hand with his over- 
seer’s staff to see that pick and crowbar were not idle, so that the 
governor of the prison should not get any flowery unpleasantness 
in his correspondence with the government. For the rest, he con- 
tinued to endure his quite endurable punishment at Zawi-Re, by the 
side of his even-tempered chief. It was monotonous, like the captain’s 
manner of speech, yet nourished by expectation. For there was much 
to expect, at hand and afar off — at first near at hand Time passed 
for him as it does pass, in the usual way, which we may call neither 
quickly nor slowly, for it goes slowly, especially when one lives m 
expectation, yet if one looks back it appears to have gone very 
quickly Joseph lived in Zawi-Re until he got to be thnty, without 
taking particular notice of it. Then came the breathless day and the 
winged messenger, a day which might have startled Mai-Sachme out 
of his calm and almost taught him to fear, if he had not already been 
expecting great things for Joseph. 

THE EXPRESS MESSENGER 

A BARK arrived, with curving lotos prow and purple sail, it fairly flew 
up, so light It was, manned by five oarsmen on either side, and bear- 
ing the sign of royalty, an express boat from Pharaoh’s own flotilla. 
It lay to neatly alongside die landing-stage of Zawi-Re, and a youth 
leaped ashore, slender and light as the boat that bore him, with lean 
face and long sinewy legs. His chest heaved beneath the linen gar- 
ment, he was out of breath or at least he seemed to be, he behaved as 
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though he were There was no real reason for breathlessness; after all, 
he had come by boat, not run all the way Anyhow, he ran, or flew, 
with extreme celerity through the gate and courtyard of Zawi-Re, 
opening a way for himself and preventing anyone from stopping him, 
by uttering a series of little shouts, not loud, but very disconcerting 
to the astonished and ineffectual guards in his path, and demanding 
to see the captain at once He ran, then, or he flew, with such speed 
toward the citadel they pointed out to him that despite his slim build 
the pretended breathlessness might well have become real by the 
time he reached it Certainly the little wings on the heels of his san- 
dals and on his cap could not help him along, they were there merely 
in token of his ofSce. 

Joseph, occupied in the counting-house, saw this new arrival run- 
ning, but paid him no heed, even when his attention was called to 
him He went on turning over papers with the chief clerk until an un- 
derling came running, breathless too, with the order that Joseph was 
to drop everything, no matter how important, and present himself 
at once before the captain. 

‘‘I am coming,” said he, yet finished first the paper he was going 
over with the clerk Then, of course not loitering, but not running 
either, he betook himself to the captain in the tower. 

The end of Mai-Sachme’s nose was rather white when Joseph came 
into the dispensary His heavy brows were drawn up higher than 
ever, his full lips parted 

“Here you are,” he said with abated voice to Joseph. “You should 
have been here before. Hearken to this.” He gestured toward the 
winged youth, who stood beside him, or rather did not stand, or not 
still, for his arms, head, shoulders, and legs kept moving in such a way 
that he seemed to run to and fro without stopping, in order to go on 
being breathless. Sometimes he stood on his toes, as though about to 
take flight. 

“Your name is Usarsiph^” he asked in a low, hurried voice, keeping 
his quick, close-lying eyes upon Joseph’s face “You are the captain’s 
aide who was in charge of certain occupants of the vulture-house 
here two years ago^*” 

“I am,” answered Joseph. 

“Then you must come with me just as you are,” the other stated, 
with even more speaking play of limb. “I am Pharaoh’s first runner, 
his swift messenger am I, and came with the express boat. You must 
straightway join me so that I can take you to court, for you are to 
stand before Pharaoh.” 

“P” asked Joseph. “How could that be^ I am too unimportant.” 

“Unimportant or no, it is Pharaoh’s beautiful will and command. 
Breathless I bore it to your captain and breathless must you obey 
the summons.” 
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“I have been put into this prison,” responded Joseph, ‘‘certainly by 
way of a mistake, and in a manner of speaking I have been stolen 
down here. But here I am, a convict at hard labour, and though you 
cannot see my chains, yet I have them. How could I go out with you 
through these walls and gates on to your boat?” 

“That has not the least thing in the world to do with it,” hurried 
on the runner, “by comparison with the beautiful command, which 
makes all that vanish into thin air and in a trice bursts all your bonds. 
Before Pharaoh’s wonderful will nothing can stand. But have no fear, 
It is more than unlikely that you will stand the test, much more than 
likely they will bring you back in short order to the place of your 
punishment You will hardly be wiser than Pharaoh’s greatest schol- 
ars and magicians of the book-house and shame the seers and sooth- 
sayers and interpreters of the house of Re-Horakhte, who invented 
the sun-year ” 

“That IS in God’s hands, whether He is with me or not,” answered 
Joseph. “Has Pharaoh dreamed^” 

“You are not here to ask but to answer,” said the messenger, “and 
woe to you if you cannot Then will you fall, I suppose deeper than 
just back into this prison ” 

“Why am I to be thus tested,” asked Joseph, “and how does Phar- 
aoh know of me, that he sends forth his beautiful command down 
here to me^” 

“You have been mentioned and named and called attention to in 
this crisis,” the other replied. “On the way you may learn more, now 
you must follow me breathless, that you may straightway stand be- 
fore Pharaoh.” 

“Wese IS far,” said Joseph, “and far is Merimat, the palace. How- 
ever winged boat and messenger. Pharaoh must wait before his will 
is obeyed and I stand before him for my test. He might even have for- 
gotten his beautiful command before I come, and himself find it no 
longer beautiful.” 

“Pharaoh is near,” responded the runner. “It pleases the beautiful 
sun of the world to shine now m On, at the point of the delta, he has 
betaken himself thither in the boat Star of the Two La^ids. In a few 
hours my bark will fly and flit to its goal. Up with you, then, not a 
word more.” 

“But I must have my hair cut first and put on proper clothes if I 
am to stand before Pharaoh,” said Joseph. He had been wearing his 
own hair in the prison, and his clothing was only of the very common 
coarse linen. But the runner replied: 

“That can be done on board as we flit and we fly. All has been 
provided. You imagine that one thing may delay another, instead of 
all being crowded into one time, in order to save it, but you know 
not what breathlessness is when Pharaoh commands.” 
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So then Joseph turned to the captain to take his leave, and he called 
him “my friend ” 

“You see, my friend,” said he, “how things stand and how they 
are to go with me after these three years They hurry me out of the 
pit and draw me up out of the well — it is the old pattern This cour- 
ier thinks I shall come back down again to you, but I believe it not, 
and since I do not believe it, so will it not be Fare thee well, and take 
all my thanks for the kindness and the peace which have made bear- 
able this pause in my affairs, this penance and obscurity, for you have 
let me be your brother in the time of waiting You were waiting for 
Nekhbet’s third appearance and I was waiting upon my own busi- 
ness. Farewell, but not for long. Someone has thought of me after 
long forgetfulness, when he stubbed his toe against the memory of 
me. But I will think of you without forgetting, and if the God of 
my father is with me, whereof — not to offend Him — I do not doubt, 
then you too shall be drawn up out of this tedious hole There are 
three beautiful things and three beautiful tokens which your servant 
cherishes in his heart they are called ‘snatching away,’ ‘lifting up,’ 
and ‘making to come after.’ If God lift up my head, and I should 
fear to insult Him if I did not certainly expect it, then I promise you 
you shall come after and have a share in more stimulating circum- 
stances than these, where your tranquillity will not be in danger of 
degenerating into sleepiness, and where the prospects for the third 
incarnation will be improved. Shall that be a promise betwixt thee 
and me>” 

“Thanks in any case,” said Mai-Sachme, and embraced him, a thing 
which up till now he could not have done and which, he vaguely 
felt, he would not be able to do later either, on opposite grounds. 
Only just now, at the moment of parting, was the right time “For a 
minute,” said he, “I thought I was quite upset when this man arrived 
hot-foot But I am not, my heart beats evenly as ever — for how shall 
a thing one has been long expecting upset one> Calmness means noth- 
ing but that a man is prepared for every event and when it comes he 
IS not surprised But with feeling it is different, there is room for it 
even with self-control, and it touches me very much that you will 
think of me when you come into your kingdom The wisdom of the 
Lord of Khnum be with you^ Farewell” 

The courier, hopping from one foot to the other, had barely let the 
captain say his say to the end. Now he took Joseph by the hand, 
manifestly panting, and ran down with him from the tower, through 
the court and passages of Zawi-Re to the boat. They leaped aboard 
and off It went flying And as it flitted and flew, Joseph, in the little 
pavilion on the after-deck, was shaved, rouged, and dressed while 
listening to the winged one’s tale of what had happened at On, City 
of the Sun, and why he had been sent for. The thing was, Pharaoh 
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had actually dreamed, and most portentously. But when the dream- 
interpreters were summoned, they had failed to give satisfaction and 
had fallen into disfavour In the ensuing embarrassment the chief but- 
ler, Nefer-em-Wese, had spoken up and mentioned him — that is, 
Joseph — saying that if anybody could help out, perhaps he could, 
they might at least try it What Pharaoh had actually dreamed, that 
the courier could not say, save in an obviously distoited and confused 
version, which had seeped through to the court from the council- 
chamber where the sages had suffered their discomfiture the majesty 
of this god. It was said, had dreamed first that seven cows ate seven 
ears of corn and second that seven cows had been eaten by seven 
ears of corn — m short, a pack of nonsense such as occurs to nobody, 
even in a dream. Yet it was of some use to Joseph on his way, and his 
thoughts played about mental images of hunger and food, of need 
and supply. 


OF LIGHT AND DARKNESS 

What had really happened, leading up to the summoning of Joseph 
was this 

The year before — towards the end of the second year Joseph spent 
in the prison — Amenhotpe, the fourth of his name. Was sixteen years 
old and ceased to be a minor; the regency of Tiy, his mothei, came 
to an end and the government of the two lands passed automatically 
to the successor of Nebmare the Magnificent Thus ended a situa- 
tion which the people and all those concerned had seen in the sign of 
the early morning sun, the young day born of the night, w^hen the 
shining son is as yet more son than man, still belongs to the mother 
and is her fledgling, before he soars to the full height and strength 
of midday. Then Eset the Mother withdraws and yields up her sov- 
ereignty, although the maternal digmty still remains to her, the dig- 
nity of the source and fount of life and power, and ahvays is the man 
her son. She gives over the power to him, but he exerts it for her, 
as she exerted it for him 

Tiy, the mother-goddess, who had been ruling and guarding the 
life of the lands since the years when her husband fell prey to the 
aging of Re, now removed from her chin the braided Usir beard 
which like Hatshepsut, Pharaoh with the breasts, she had been wear- 
ing, and surrendered it to the young son of the sun, whom it became 
almost as oddly when on occasions of high ceremony he assumed it. 
On such he was also obliged to appear with a tail, that is, to fasten a 
jackal’s tail to his apron at'the back. This animal attribute belonged 
to the strict and primitive ceremonial costume of His Majesty, and 
still formed an item in the sacred and jealously preserved ritual, 
though nobody any longer knew why it was there. However, they 
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did know at court that young Pharaoh hated it Wearing it even had 
a bad effect on lus digestion, inclined His Majesty to feel quite sick 
and made him look pale or even green in the face, though, frankly 
speaking, even without the tail that was a feature of the attacks to 
which his health was subject 

Unless all observers erred, the shifting of the royal power from 
the mother to the son had been accompanied by much misgiving 
would not one do better to put it off or void it altogether, leaving 
the young sun under the shelter of the mother’s wing for good and 
all> The mother of the god herself entertained these doubts, her 
chief councillors had them, and a mighty man of our acquaintance, 
Beknechons, sought to feed and further them* Beknechons of the 
strict observance, great prophet and first priest of Amun He had not, 
strictly speaking, been a servant of the crown or, as many of his prede- 
cessors had done, united the office of high priest with that of the 
head of the administration of the two lands. King Nebmare, Amen- 
hotep III, had seen himself called upon to separate the spiritual from 
the secular arm and set up laymen as viziers of the North and the 
South But as the mouth of the imperial god, Beknechons had a right 
to the ear of the regent, and she lent it to him graciously, though 
aware that it was to the voice of political rivalry that she lent it She 
had had a decided share m her husband’s decision to separate the two 
functions and in that way to achieve the necessary result of damming 
back the weight of the College of Karnak and preventing a prepon- 
derance of power which — and not only since yesterday — had been 
a threat to the royal house. It had inherited the problem from early 
days Tutmose, Mem’s great-grandfather, had dreamed his promise 
dream at the feet of the Sphinx and freed her from the sand, naming 
as his father the lord of the prehistoric giant statue, Harmakhis- 
Khepere-Atum-Re, to whom he owed his crown But this, as every- 
body understood and as Joseph too had learned to understand, was 
nothing but the hieroglyphic circumscription of the very same posi- 
tion. the religious formulation of political self-assertion. And it es- 
caped nobody that this fresh definition of Aton as a new constella- 
tion in the firmament, a process begun back at the court of the son of 
Tutmose and dwelt on so lovingly in his little grandson’s thoughts, 
had as its aim to prize Amun-Re loose from his arbitrary and despotic 
union with the sun, to which he owed his universal character, and re- 
duce him to the rank of a local power, as the city god of Wese, which 
he had been before his political coup 

We fail to recognize the indivisibility of the world when we think 
of religion and politics as fundamentally separate fields, which neither 
have nor should have anything to do with each other, to the extent 
even that the one would be devalued and exposed as false if any trace 
of the other were to be found in it. For the truth is that they change 
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but the garment, as Ishtar and Tammuz wear the veil by turns, and 
It IS the whole that speaks when one speaks the language of the other. 
And It speaks besides in other tongues* for instance through the 
works of Ptah, the creations of taste, skill, and love of ornament, for 
to consider these as things apart, quite outside world-indivisibility and 
having nothing to do with either religion or politics, would be 
equally foolish Joseph knew that young Pharaoh, on his own initia- 
tive, without any maternal prompting, devoted the most zealous, even 
jealous attention to the fostering of beauty and ornament in his 
world, in intimate connection with the effort he made to think into 
existence the god Aton in all his purity and truth. He cherished sur- 
prising ideas of change, of relaxation of the conservative tradition, 
feeling sure that his dearly loved god would have it so. The cause lay 
close to his heart, he fostered it for its own sake, in accordance with 
his convictions about what was true and pleasing in the world of form. 
But had It on that account nothing to do with religion and politics^ 
Since the memory of man, or, as the children of Kerne loved to say, 
since millions of years, the world of art had been regulated by pretty 
stiff religious conventions, now imposed and continued in force by 
Amun-Re in his chapel or by his powerful priesthood for him. To 
relax or mdeed wholly to remove these fetters for the sake of a new 
truth and beauty which the Aton-god had revealed to Pharaoh was 
a blow in the face to Amun-Re, the head and front of a religion and 
politics indissolubly bound up with certain pictorial conceptions con- 
secrated by time. In young Pharaoh’s disintegrating theories on the 
subject of the pictorial arts, the world- whole spoke the language of 
good taste, one language among many, in which it expresses itself. 
For with the world-whole and its umty the human being has always 
and ever to do, whether he knows it or not. 

He might know it, Amenhotep, the boy king, but the world-whole 
was manifestly too much for him. His strength seemed to be too 
slender, he suffered too much Often he was pale or green, even when 
he did not have to wear the jackal’s tail, he was so tortured by head- 
aches that he could not keep his eyes open; often and often he had to 
give up his food. He was obliged to he in the dark for days — he whose 
whole love was the light, the golden bond between heaven and earth, 
those rays ending in the caressing, life-giving hands of his father 
Aton. Of course, it was matter for grave concern when a reigning 
king was constantly prevented by such attacks from fulfilling his rep- 
resentational duties such as offering sacrifice, dedicating this and 
that, receiving his wise men and councillors. But unfortunately there 
was even worse: one coufd never tell what attack might suddenly 
seize His Majesty in the middle of these duties, in the presence of dig- 
nitanes or even of masses of people Pharaoh, holding his thumbs 
clamped round by the other four fingers and rolling his eyeballs back 
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under half-closed lids, might fall into a not quite normal unconscious 
state, not lasting very long but still a disturbing interruption to the 
business in hand He himself explained these incidents as abrupt visi- 
tations from his father the god, and he feared much less than he desired 
to receive them For he returned from them with his daily life en- 
riched by first-hand instruction and revelation on the true and beau- 
tiful nature of Aton 

Thus It need cause us neither surprise nor doubt to learn that when 
the new sun reached his majority the point was discussed whether it 
might not be better to leave him under the maternal wing and let 
things go on as they were. But the idea came to nothing, despite 
Amun’s representations in its favour However much there was for it, 
there was too much against it. For to admit that Pharaoh was so ill, or 
so sickly, that he could not take over the government was contrary to 
the interests of the hereditary sun-rulers and might give rise to dan- 
gerous notions in the kingdom and the tributary states Moreover, 
Pharaoh’s attacks were of a nature which forbade their use as a reason 
for continuing his minority they were holy, they contributed to his 
popularity rather than otherwise, it would be unwise to make them 
the ground for a prolongation of his minority, it was much better to 
exploit them against Amun, whose private intention to unite the 
double crown with his own feather head-dress and himself found a 
new dynasty lurked in the background of every situation. 

And so the maternal bird turned over to her son the full authority 
of the zenith of his manhood. But looking very closely, we can see 
that he himself, Amenhotpe, had conflicting feelings on the whole 
subject He felt pride and joy in his new powers, but he felt embar- 
rassment as wxll, all m all he might have preferred to remain under 
his mother’s wing There was one reason why he looked forward with 
positive horror to his majority, and it was this every Pharaoh at the 
beginning of his reign, by fixed tradition, personally undertook, as 
commander-in-chief, a military campaign of war and plunder, into 
either the Asiatic or the Negro lands. And upon its glorious conclu- 
sion he was solemnly received at the border and escorted back to his 
capital, where he offered as tribute to Amun-Re, who had thus set the 
princes of Zahi and Kush under his feet, a goodly share of the swag. 
Pharaoh had also with his own hand to slay a half-dozen prisoners of 
war, as high as possible in rank — in case of need they were elevated 
for the purpose. 

Of all such ceremonies the lord of the sweet breath knew himself 
to be utterly incapable. He was attacked )?y facial twitchmgs, pallor, 
and greenness whenever they were mentioned or even whenever he 
thought of them. He loathed war; it might be Amun’s business but was 
far from being that of “my father Aton,” who in one of those holy 
and questionable attacks of Meni’s had expressly revealed himself 
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to his son as the “Prince of Peace ” Mem could neither take the field 
with steed and chariot, nor plunder, nor make presents of booty to 
Amun, nor slay in his honour princely or theoretically princely cap- 
tives. He neither could nor would do any of that, even ostensibly 
and for form’s sake; and he refused to be pictured on temple walls 
and arches shooting arrows from a lofty war chariot at terrified foes 
or holding a bunch of them with one hand by the hair of their heads 
and with the other brandishing the bludgeon. All that was to him -- 
that IS to say, to his god and so to him — intolerable and impossible. It 
must be clearly understood by court and state that the inaugural cam- 
paign of plunder would not take place, that after all it could be some- 
how got round, by good will and good words. One could say that 
all the lands of the globe already lay at Pharaoh’s feet, and tribute 
poured in so promptly and copiously that any warlike demonstration 
was superfluous, that indeed it was Pharaoh’s wish to signahze his ac- 
cession by the absence of such events. 

But even after this easement Mem’s feelings continued to be mixed. 
He did not conceal from himself that as a reigmng monarch he came 
into immediate contact with the whole world and all its languages 
and ways of expressing itself, whereas up till then he could regard it 
from the one point of view which he preferred, the religious one. Not 
taken up with earthly aifairs, among the flowers and trees of his gar- 
dens he could dream of his loving god, think him forth, muse upon 
him, and consider how his essence could best be comprehended in one 
name and represented by a single image. That had been strain and 
responsibility enough, but he loved it, and gladly bore with the head- 
aches It gave him. Now he had that to do and to think about which 
gave him headaches he did not love at all. Every moxming, with sleep 
still in all his members, he received the Vizier of the South, a tall man 
with a little chin beard and two gold neck-rings, named Ramose. The 
man greeted him with a fixed form of address, like a litany, very 
florid and long-winded, and then for endless hours badgered him 
with rolls of marvellously executed writings about current adminis- 
trative problems* judicial business, sentences, tax registers, plans for 
new canals, foundation-stone laying, building supplies, opening ot 
quarries and mines in the desert, and so on and on, instructing Phar- 
aoh in Pharaoh’s beautiful will in all these matters. After that with 
upraised hands he would marvel at the beauty of Pharaoh’s will It 
was Pharaoh’s beautiful will to take such and such journeys into the 
desert, to designate the right spots for wells and post-stations, after 
they had been picked out |)eforehand by people more competent in 
such matters. It was his admirably beautiful will to summon the city 
Count of El-Kafa to come before his face for a hearmg upon why he 
so unpuncmally and msufiiciently paid his ofiicial assessments of gold, 
silver, cattle and linen into the treasury at Thebes. The next day it was 
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his exalted will to set out for miserable Nubia, to lay a cornerstone or 
preside at an opening of a temple — usually one dedicated to Amun- 
Re and thus in Mem’s mind by no means compensating for the ex- 
haustion and headache brought on by the journey 

At best, the obligatory temple service, the cumbersome ritual of 
the imperial god, took up a great part of his time and strength Out- 
wardly it was his beautiful will to perform it, but inwardly it was the 
reverse, for it prevented him from thinking of Aton, and also it 
inflicted on him the society of Beknechons, Amon’s autocratic serv- 
ant, whom he could not abide. In vain had he tried to have his capital 
city called “City of the Brightness of Aton ” The name was not taken 
up by the people, the priests prevented them, and Wese was and 
remained Nowet-Amun, the city of the Great Ram, who by the 
strong right arms of his royal sons had reduced foreign lands to sub- 
jection and made Egypt rich. Even thus early. Pharaoh was secretly 
playing with the idea of removing his residence from Thebes, where 
the image of Amun-Re shone from every column and arch, column 
and obelisk and was a vexation to his eyes Certainly he did not yet 
think of founding a new city all his own, wholly dedicated to Aton, 
he only contemplated transferring the court to On at the top of the 
delta, where he felt more at home himself. There, in the vicinity of 
the sun-temple, he had a pleasant palace, not so brilliant as Merimat 
in the west of Thebes, but provided with all the comforts his delicate 
health required. The court chroniclers had often to record the jour- 
neys of the good god by boat or wagon down to On. True, it was the 
seat of the Vizier of the North, who had under him the administra- 
tion and judiciary functions of all the districts between Asyut and 
the delta, and who m his turn lost no time in giving him headaches. 
But at least at On Meni was spared burning incense to Amun under 
the supervision of Beknechons, and he very much enjoyed talking 
with the learned shiny-pates from the house of Atum-Re-Horakhte 
about the nature of the glorious god his father and his inner life, which 
despite his vast age was so fresh and lively that it proved capable of 
the most beautiful variations, clarifications, and developments, if one 
may so express it, there emerged out of the old god, with the aid of 
human brain-power, slowly, yet ever more completely, a new, un- 
speakably lovely one, namely the wonderful, universally illuminating 
Aton. 

Oh, that one might give oneself wholly to him and be his son, mid- 
wife, herald, and confessor, instead of being King of Egypt as well, 
and successor of those who had enlarge^l the boundaries of Keme 
and made it an empire^ He was tied fast to them and to the deeds they 
had done, he was vowed to them and to all their acts, probably the 
reason why he could not endure Beknechons, Amon’s man, was that 
he was right when he constantly emphasized the fact. In other words. 
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young Pharaoh himself, in his most private self-examination, sus- 
pected It he suspected first that it was one thing to found an empire 
and another to help a world-god into being, and second that the latter 
occupation might easily be in some kind of contradiction to the regal 
task and responsibility of preserving and sustaining the achievements 
of the past And the headaches which made him shut his eyes when 
the Viziers of the North and the South set upon him with imperial 
business were connected with suspicions to the effect (or not quite to 
the effect, but moving in that direction) that they, namely the head- 
aches, were not caused so much by fatigue and boredom as by a vague 
but disquieting msight into the conflict between devotion to the 
beloved Aton theology and the duties of a King of Egypt In other 
words, they were conscience and conflict headaches. Slowing them 
for what they were only made them worse instead of better, and in- 
creased his nostalgia for his former state of protection under the wing 
of maternal mght. 

Doubtless not only he but the country too would have been better 
off For an earthly land and its prosperity are always better taken 
care of by the mother, however much the spiritual side may be so in 
the hands of the son. This was Amenhotep’s private conviction, and 
it was probably the feeling of Egypt itself, the Isis belief in the black 
earth which she instilled into it Mem made a mental distinction be- 
tween the material, earthly, “natural” welfare of the earth and its 
mental and spiritual weal, he vaguely feared that the two concerns 
might not only not coincide but even conflict rather fundamentally. 
To be charged with both of them at once, to be both priest and 
king, was the source of many headaches. The material and natural 
well-being and prosperity were the business of the king, or, even 
better, it was the business of a queen, of the mother, the great Cow — 
in order that the priest’s son in freedom and without responsibility 
for material well-being might dwell on the spiritual side and spin his 
sun-thoughts. His royal responsibihty for the material side oppressed 
young Pharaoh, His kingship was for him bound up with the black 
Egyptian loam between desert and desert — black and fertile from 
the impregnating water. Whereas his passion was the pure light, the 
golden sun-youth of the heights -and he had no good conscience 
about It. The Vizier of the South, who got all the reports, even about 
the early rising of the dog-star which heralds the swelling of the 
waters — this Ramose, then, constantly called his attention to the lat- 
est news on the state of the river, the prospects of a good rise, the 
fertilization, the harvest. To Mem, however attentively, yes, con- 
scientiously he listened, it s*feemed as though the man would much 
rather give his reports as he used to, to the mother, the Isis-Queen. 
She knew more about these things, they were better off in her hands. 
And yet for him too, as for his lands, everythmg depended on a 
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blessing-issue in the dark fields of fertility. Failure or deficiency, if it 
came, reflected on him Not for nothing did Egypt’s people have a 
king who was God’s son and so in God’s name represented an assur- 
ance against stoppages in holy and necessary processes upon which 
nobody else had any influence. Mistakes or damages in this depart- 
ment of the black earth meant that his people were disappointed in 
him, whose mere existence should have prevented them His credit 
was shaken and, after all, he needed all he could get, that he might 
make to triumph the beautiful teaching of Aton and his nature of 
heavenly light. 

That was the difficulty and the dilemma. He had no bond with the 
blackness below, loving alone the upper light But if things did not 
go smoothly and well with the blackness that fed them all, he lost 
his authority as teacher of the light. And so young Pharaoh’s feelings 
suffered from a split when the motherly night took away her wing 
from above him and handed him over tne kingdom. 

pharaoh’s dream 

Well then, Pharaoh had betaken himself once more to instructive 
On out of unconquerable yearning to escape from the empire of 
Amun and commune with the shmy-pates of the sun-house about Har- 
makhis-Khepere-Atum-Re, Aton The court chroniclers, puckering 
their lips and obsequiously crouching, mincingly entered in the rec- 
ord His Majesty’s beautiful resolve, and how thereupon he mounted 
a great car made of electrum, together with Nefertiti, called Nefer- 
nefruaton, the Queen of the lands, whose body was fruitful and whose 
arm was about her consort; and how he had radiantly taken his 
beautiful way, followed in other cars by Tiy, the mother of God, 
Nezemmut, the Queen’s sister, Baketaton, his own sister, and many 
chamberlains and ladies-in-waiting with ostrich-feather fans on their 
backs. The heavenly bark Star of the Two Lands had also been used 
by stretches, the chroniclers had set down how Pharaoh, sitting un- 
der his canopy, had eaten a roast pigeon, also held the bone out to 
the Queen and she ate from it, and how he put into her mouth sweet- 
meats dipped in wine. 

At On, Amenhotep entered his palace m the temple district and 
slept there dreamlessly the first night, exhausted from the journey. 
The following day he began by sacrificing to Re-Horakhte with 
bread and beer, wine, birds, and incense. After that he listened to the 
Vizier of the North, who spoke before him at length, and then, 
regardless of the headache that had brought on, devoted the rest of 
the day to the much-desired talks with the priests of the God. These 
conferences, which at the moment greatly occupied Amenhotep’s 
mind, had been taken up with the subject of the bird Bennu, also 
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called Offspring of Fire, because it was said that he was motherless, 
and moreover actually his own father, smce dying and beginning 
were the same for him For he burned himself up in his nest made 
of myrrh and came forth from the ashes again as young Bennu This 
happened, some authorities said, every live hundred years, happened 
in fact in the temple of the sun at On, whither the bird, a heron-like 
eagle, purple and gold, came for the purpose from Arabia or even 
India Other authorities asserted that it brought with it an egg made 
of myrrh, as big as it could carry, wherein it had put its deceased 
father, that is to say actually itself, and laid it down on the sun-altar- 
These two assertions might subsist side by side— after all, there sub- 
sists so much side by side, differing thmgs’ may both be true and only 
different expressions of the same truth But what Pharaoh first wanted 
to know, what he wanted to discuss, was how much time had passed 
out of the five hundred years which lay between the bird and the 
egg, how far they were on the one hand from the last appearance and 
on the other from the next one, in short, at what point of the phoenrx- 
year they stood. The majority opinion of the priests was that it must 
be somewhere about the middle of the period They reasoned that if 
It was still near its beginning, then some memory of the last appear- 
ance of Bennu must still exist and that was not the case. But suppose 
they were near the end of one period and the beginning of the next, 
then they must reckon on the impending or immediate return of the 
time-bird But none of them counted on having the experience in his 
lifetime so the only remaining possibility was that they were about 
the middle of the period. Some of the shiny-pates went so far as to 
suspect that they would always remain in the middle, the mystery of 
the Bennu bird being precisely this that the distance between the 
last appearance of the Phoenix and his next one was always the same, 
alw’-ays a middle point. But the mystery was not in itself the important 
thing to Pharaoh The burning question to be discussed, which was 
the object of his visit, and which then he did discuss for a whole half- 
day with the shmy-pates, was the doctrine that the fire-bird’s myrrh 
egg in which he had shut up the body of his father did not thereby 
become heavier. For he had made it anyhow as large and heavy as he 
could possibly carry, and if he was still able to carry it after he had 
put his father’s body in it, then it must follow that the egg had not 
thereby increased in weight. 

That was an exciting and enchanting fact of world-wide impor- 
tance. In young Pharaoh’s eyes it was worthy of the most circum- 
stantial exposition. If one added to a body another body and it did not 
become heavier thereby, that must mean there were immaterial bodies 
— or differently and better put, incorporeal realities, immaterial as 
sunlight; or, again differently and still better put, there was the spir- 
itual, and this spiritual was ethereally embodied m the Bennu-father, 
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whom the myrrh egg received while altering its character thereby in 
the most exciting and significant way For the egg was altogether a 
definitely female kind of thing, only the female among birds laid 
eggs, and nothing could be more mother-female than the great egg 
out of which once the world came forth. But Bennu the sun-bird, 
motherless and his own father, made his own egg himself, an egg 
against the natural order, a masculine egg, a father-egg, and laid it 
as a manifestation of fatherhood, spirit, and light upon the alabaster 
table of the sun-divmity 

Pharaoh could not talk enough with the sun-calendar men of the 
temple of Re about this event and its significance for the developing 
nature of Aton. He discussed deep into the night, he discussed to 
excess, he wallowed in golden immateriality and father spirit, and 
when the priests were worn out and their shiny pates nodded, he 
was still not tired and could not summon resolution to dismiss them 
— almost as though he were afraid to stay alone But at last he did 
dismiss them, nodding and stumbling to their rest, and himself sought 
his bedchamber His dressing and undressing slave was an elderly 
man, assigned to him as a boy, who called him Mem although not 
otherwise informal or lacking in respect. He had been awaiting his 
master for hours by the light of the hanging lamp and now quickly 
and gently made him ready for the night Then he flung himself on 
his face and withdrew to sleep on the threshold Pharaoh for his part 
nestled into the cushions of his exquisitely ornate bed, which stood 
on a dais in the middle of the room, its headboard decorated with 
the finest ivory-work displaying figures of jackals, goats, and Bes. He 
fell almost at once into an exhausted sleep But only for a short time. 
After a few hours of profound oblivion he began to dream such com- 
plicated, impressive, absurd, and vivid dreaming as he had not done 
since he was a child with tonsillitis. 

In his dream he stood on the bank of Hapi the Nourisher, in a 
lonely, marshy, uncultivated spot. He had on the red crown of Lower 
Egypt, the beard was on his chin and the jackal’s tail fastened to his 
upper garment behind. Quite alone he stood, heavy-hearted, and 
held his crooked staff in his hand Then there was a rippling noise not 
far from the shore and seven shapes mounted from the stream seven 
cows came on shore, they had probably been lying in the water like 
buffalo cows. They moved in a straight line one behind another, 
seven without the bull, for no bull was there, only the seven cows. 
Magnificent cows they were, white ones, black ones with lighter 
backs, grey with lighter belly, and two^ dappled — fine smooth fat 
kine with bursting udders, long-lashed Hathor-eyes, and high curv- 
ing lyre-shaped horns. They began to graze contentedly among the 
reeds. The King had never seen such fine cattle, not in the whole 
country. Their sleek well-fed bodies were something to see and Mem’s 
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heart would have rejoiced at the sight if it had not felt so hea\y and 
full of care — feelings which presently gave wav, indeed, to actual 
horror and fear For these seven were not all still more cows came 
out of the water, joining those to these, seven more cows climbed 
upon the bank, again without the bull, for what bull could have cared 
to join with such as these^ Pharaoh shuddered at the kine, they wxre 
the ugliest, leanest, most starveling cows he had ever seen in his hfe 
— their bones stood out on their wrinkled hides, their udders were 
like empty bags with stringlike teats. They were an alarming and 
upsetting sight, the wretched creatures seemed scarcely able to keep 
their legs. And yet their behaviour was so bold, so aggressive and 
sudden — one could never have expected the like from such decrepit 
beasts, yet truly it was all too natural, since it was the recklessness of 
starvation Pharaoh watches the haggard herd advances on the 
bonny one, the calamitous cows leap on the well-favoured ones as 
cows do when they play the bull, the poverty-stricken devour and 
swallow the well-fed and simply wipe them off the earth. Afterwards 
they stand there on the spot as lean as ever before, without one single 
sign of being any fuller. 

Here this dream ended and Pharaoh started from his sleep in a 
perspiration of fear, sat up with throbbing heart and looked about m 
the mildly lighted chamber. It had been only a dream, yet so imme- 
diate, so speaking, that its urgency was like that of the starving kine 
and lay cold in the limbs of the dreamer He had no wish for his bed 
again, stood up, drew on his white woollen robe, and moved about 
in the room, musing on the dream and the pressing nature of that 
obviously absurd yet so vivid nonsense. Gladly would he have waked 
the slave to tell it to him, or rather to try if what he had seen could 
be reproduced in words. But he was too kmdly to disturb the old 
man, who had had to wait up so long the night before. He sat down 
in the cow-footed armchair beside the bed, drew closer about him the 
moonbeam softness of his white wool robe, and dozed off again, his 
feet on the footstool, squeezed into the comer of the chair. 

But scarce was he asleep when he dreamed again, again — or still — 
he stood on the bank m beard and crown and tail, and now there was 
on It a ploughed strip of black earth. And he beholds the loam dis- 
turbed, the crust rises, curls over, a stalk pricks forth, and one, two, 
even up to seven ears spring swiftly from it, one after another, all on 
one stalk* full, fat ears, bursting with golden fullness. How blithe the 
heart could feel at such a sight^ Yet cannot, for, lo, the stalk keeps 
on shooting forth ears, seven ears more, poor, pathetic, dead, and 
dry, scorched by the east ^ind, blackened with mildew and blight; 
and as they push out raggedly below the full ones, the fine large ears 
vanish as though into the poor lean ones. Truly it was like that the 
wretched ears swallowed up the fat, just as before the ill-favoured 
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COWS had devoured the sleek ones. And grew neither fuller nor better 
favoured than before This Pharaoh saw with his bodily eyes, started 
up in his chair, and once more found it all a dream 

A confused, ridiculous enough dream, wordless and senseless Still 
It came so close, it so urgently assailed his mind with its burden of 
warning, that Pharaoh could not sleep again Nor did he even wish to, 
till happily the dawn soon broke, but went on shifting between bed 
and chair, musing on the dream — or the twin dreams grown on one 
stalk — and its clear and pressing demand for clarification. Already 
he \v2iS firmly resolved not to let such a dream pass over silently and 
keep It to himself. He would make an occasion of it, he would sound 
an alarm. In it he had worn the crown, the crozier, and the tail, 
beyond a doubt these were kmg-dreams of imperial import, vastly 
suggestive and significant They must be made public and everything 
possible done to get to the bottom of them and study them on the 
basis of their obviously alarming meaning. Mem was greatly wrought 
up over his dreams, he hated them more with every minute that 
passed A king could not put up with such dreams — although on the 
other hand they could not come to anyone but a king. While he, 
Nefer-Kheperu-Re-Wanre-Amenhotep, sat on the throne such things 
must not happen no such abominable cows must eat up such fine fat 
ones, or such wretched blighted ears consume such swelling golden 
ones Nothing must happen in the realm of events corresponding to 
this frightful picture-language For it would reflect upon him, his 
prestige would suffer, ears and hearts would be closed to the annunci- 
ation of Aton, and Amun would gam thereby. Danger threatened the 
light from the black earth, danger from the material side threatened 
the spiritual-ethereal, there was no doubt about that. His excitement 
was great, it took the form of anger, and the anger swelled up into 
a great resolve that the danger must be revealed and recognized for 
what it was in order to meet it. 

The first person to whom he told the dream — as much as it lent 
Itself to telling — was the old man who now came to dress him, arrange 
his hair, and wind the headdress round it He only shook his head in 
amaze and then gave it as his view that the dream came from the good 
god going to bed so late after he had heated his brain with all that 
wool-gathering, as he popularly and simple-mindedly jput it Very 
likely he unconsciously thought of the dreams as a sort of punishment 
for having kept his old servant up so late. “Silly old goat,” Pharaoh 
had said, half laughing, half angry He gave him a light slap on the 
cheek and went to the Queen. But she was feeling sick, being preg- 
nant, and paid little heed Then he sought out Tiy, the mother god- 
dess, and found her at her dressing-table in the hands of her maids-in- 
waiting. To her too he told the dream, finding it not at all easier to 
tell as time went on, but harder instead. Nor did he get from his 
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mother much consolation or encouragement Tiy was always rather 
mocking when he came to hei with his kingly cares, and he was so 
convinced that this was a heavy care that he began by saving so. And 
at once the bantering smile appeared on the maternarface. King Neb- 
mare’s widow had, after mature reflection, of her own free will laid 
down the regency and given over to her son the ruling power of his 
majority, but she could never quite conceal her jealousy, and the 
painful thing for Mem was that he saw it all, this bitter reaction which 
he himself evoked did not escape him, while he sought to soften it by 
childlike pleas for counsel and help. 

‘Why does Your Majesty come to me, the rejected^” she would 
say, “You are Pharaoh, so be Pharaoh and stand on your own feet 
instead of on mine. Confide in your servants the Viziers of the South 
and the North when you do not know what to do, and let them tell 
you what is your will if you do not know it, but not m me, for I am 
old and have retired.” 

She behaved like that about the dream too. “I am too much out of 
the habit of power and responsibility, my friend,” she had told him 
with a smile, “to be able to judge whether you are right in giving so 
much weight to this matter ‘Hidden is the darkness,’ so it is written, 
‘when ample is the light,’ Let your mother hide herself Let me even 
hide my opinion whether these dreams are worth while or befitting 
your state They ate them up^ They devoured them^ Some cows ate 
up some other cows> Some withered ears some full ones> That is no 
dream vision, you cannot see it or form a picture of it, either awake 
or I should say asleep either. Probably Your Majesty dreamed some- 
thing quite different and you have put m its place this monstrous 
picture of impossible greedmess ” 

In vain Mem assured her that he had positively seen it precisely 
like that with the eyes of his dream and that its clarity had been full 
of meamng which cried out for interpretation. In vain he spoke of 
his inner threat, of the harm which might come to the “teaching” — 
in other words, to Aton — if the dream were to interpret itself un- 
hindered; that IS to say, be fulfilled and take the actual shape of which 
it had been the prophetic garment He had again the impression that 
at bottom his mother had no heart for his God, that it was only with 
her reason, namely on political and dynastic grounds, that she sided 
with him. She had always supported her son in his tender love, his 
spiritual passion for Aton. But again today, as for a long tune, he saw 
— and thanks to his sensitiveness he always saw — that she did it only 
out of calculation, exploiting his heart as a woman would who saw 
the whole world exclusively^ from the pomt of view of statesmanship, 
and not, as he did, from the religious first and foremost. That troubled 
Mem and wounded him. He left his mother, having heard from her 
that if he really thought his cow-and-corn vision important to the 
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State, he could apply to Ptahemheb, the Vizier of the South, at the 
morning audience. Besides, there was no dearth of dream-interpreters 
on the spot. 

He had already sent for the interpreters and now impatiently 
awaited them But before receiving them he had to see the great offi- 
cial who came to report on the affairs of the “Red House,” in other 
words the business of the treasury of Lower Egypt Immediately after 
the greeting hymns Mem interrupted him and made him listen to the 
story of the dreams, related in nervous, tormented tones, hesitating, 
seeking for the right words, he demanded that the man express him- 
self on two points first, whether he, like his master, considered the 
narrative to have political significance, and second, if so, in what way 
and what connection The official did not know what to answer, or 
rather he had answered in a lengthy speech of very well-turned 
phrases that he did not know how to answer and did not know what 
to say about the dreams — after which he had tried to return to treas- 
ury business But Amenhotep kept him to the subject of the dreams, 
obviously unwilling and unable to talk about anything else or listen 
to It, only to want to make him understand how speakingly impres- 
sive or impressively speaking they were — and he did not leave off 
until the wise men and seers were announced 

The King, full of his night’s experience -- indeed, possessed by it 
as he now was — turned his levee into a first-class ceremony — and 
yet after all it turned out to be a lamentable failure. He not only 
ordered Ptah-em-heb to remain present, but also arranged that all 
the court dignitaries who had accompanied him to On should attend 
the audience of interpretation. There were some dozen high-ranking 
gentlemen the great steward of the palace, the keeper of the King’s 
wardrobe, the overseer of the fullers, the so-called sandal-bearer of 
the King, a considerable office; the head wig-keeper of the god, who 
was likewise “guardian of the enchanted empires,” in other words 
of the two crowns, and privy councillor of the royal jewels, the 
groom of all Pharaoh’s horses, the new head baker and Prince of 
Menfe, named Amenemopet, the first steward of the buffet, Nefer- 
em-Wese, once temporarily called Bm-em-Wese, and several fan- 
bearers on the right hand of the god. All these had to be present in 
the audience and council hall, they stood round in two groups on 
either hand of Pharaoh’s splendid seat, which was on a raised dais 
under a baldachin borne by slender beribboned poles. The prophets 
and dream-interpreters were brought before him, six in number, all of 
whom were in more or less close relation with the temple of the 
horizon-dweller and of whom a few had taken part in the phoenix- 
council of the day before. People of their sort no longer prostrated 
themselves on their bellies to kiss the ground, as had once been the 
custom^ before the throne-chair. It was still the same chair as in the 
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time of the pyramid-buiiders and even much earlier: a boxlike arm- 
chair with a low back and a cushion on the floor in front, only there 
was rather more ornamentation than in primitive times. But even 
although the chair had become more splendid and Pharaoh more 
mighty, one no longer kissed the ground before them. Here as in the 
case of the living burial of the court in the dead king’s tomb, it was 
no longer good ton The soothsayers merely lifted their arms in rever- 
ential wise and murmured in rather unrhythmical confusion a long 
formula of respect and greeting, wherein they assured the king that 
he had a form like his father Re and illumined the two lands with 
his beauty For the radiance of His Majesty penetrated into the 
dungeons and there was no place which escaped the piercing glance 
of his eye, nor one whither the fine hearing of his million ears did 
not reach, he heard and saw all, and whatsoever issued from his mouth 
was like the words of Horus in the horizon as his tongue was the scale 
of the world and his lips more precise than the little tongue on the 
just scale of Thoth He was Re in all his members, they said, m un- 
even and confused chorus, and Khepere in true form the living image 
of his father Atum of On in Lower Egypt — “O Nefer-Kheperu-Re- 
Wanre, Lord of Beauty, through whom we breathe^” 

Some of them finished before the others. Then they were ail silent, 
and listened Amenhotep thanked them, told them first in general on 
what occasion he had called them together, and then began, before 
this assemblage of some twenty either elegant or learned persons to 
relate his egregious dream — for the fourth time It was painful to him^ 
he flushed and floundered as he spoke. His insistent sense of the por- 
tentous significance of his tale had decided him to make it public.. 
Now he regretted the decision, for he did not conceal from himself 
that what had been — and to him still was —so serious sounded laugh- 
able when he repeated it aloud. Really, why should such fine fat cat- 
tle let such miserable weak ones calmly eat them up^ Why and how 
should one set of ears of com devour another set^ But it had been so^ 
to him in his dream, so and not otherwise. The dreams had been fresh,, 
lifelike, and impressive at night, by day and put into words they were 
hke badly prepared mummies, with distorted features, nobody could 
want to reveal them He was embarrassed and came laboriously to am 
end Then he looked shyly and expectantly at the dream-seers. 

They had nodded their heads meaningfully; but gradually one 
after another they stopped nodding and began a side-to-side mo- 
tion, a senes of wondering head-shakes These were very singular and 
almost unique dreams, they explained through their elders; the inter- 
pretation was not easy Not that they despaired of it — the dream 
was still to be dreamed that they could not expound But they must 
ask for time to consider and the favour of withdrawing for counseL 
And compendiums must be fetched for consultation. There was no- 
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body so learned as to have the whole technique at his fingers’ ends. 
To be learned, they permitted themselves to remark, did not mean to 
have all knowledge in their heads, there would not be room for it, no, 
it meant to be in possession of the books in which the knowledge 
was written, and that they were. 

Amenhotep granted them leave to take counsel The court was 
told to hold Itself in readiness. The King spent two whole hours — 
the wait lasted that long — very restlessly. Then the sitting was re- 
sumed. 

“May Pharaoh live a hundred years, beloved of Maat, lady of truth, 
m response to his love of her who was without guile.” She stood in 
person at the side of the experts as they pronounced their results and 
brought their interpretation before Pharaoh, Protector of the Truth. 
In the first place the seven fat kine meant seven princesses, which 
Nefernefruaton-Nofertiti, the Queen of the Lands, would in time 
bear. But that the fat kine had been devoured by the lean ones meant 
that these seven daughters would all die in Pharaoh’s lifetime. That 
did not mean, they hastened to add, that the King’s daughters would 
die young. To Pharaoh would be vouchsafed such a length of days 
that he would outlive all his children, however long they lived 

Amenhotep looked at them open-mouthed. What were they talk- 
ing about, he asked them, in a diminished voice. They answered, it 
had been granted them to deliver the meaning of the first dream. But 
this interpretation, he had responded, in a still smaller voice, had no 
sort of reference to his dream, it simply had nothing to do with it. 
He had not asked them whether the Queen would bear him a son 
and successor or a daughter and more daughters. He had asked them 
for the interpretation of the sleek and the ill-favoured kine. — The 
daughters, they replied, were the interpretation He should not ex- 
pect to find cows in the interpretation of a dream about cows. In 
the interpretation the cows were turned into princesses 

Pharaoh no longer had his mouth open, he had it very tightly 
closed, and opened it only a very little when he ordered them to go 
on to the second dream. 

Very well, the second, they said The seven full ears were seven 
flourishing cities which Pharaoh would build, but the seven shrunk 
and scrubby ones were — the ruins of them. It was well known, they 
hastily explained, that all cities inevitably fell into ruins in time. 
Pharaoh himself would survive so long that he would see with his own 
eyes the rums of the cities he had built. 

But here Mem’s patience came to an end. He had not had enough 
sleep, the repeated tellmg of the dreams^ lessening in impressiveness 
each time he told them, had been painful, the two hours’ wait unnerv- 
mg. Now he was so filled with the idea that these interpretations 
were sheer boggling and miles away from the true meaning of his 
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Visions that he could no longer control his anger. He put one more 
question did the books say the same as the wise men had said^ But 
when they replied that their contributions were a suitable synthesis 
of what was in the books, together with the promptings of their 
own powers of combination, he sprang from his chair. During an 
audience that was unheard of, the courtiers shrugged and put their 
hands over their mouths Mem, tears in his voice, called the fearfully 
startled prophets bunglers and ignoramuses. 

“Away with you’” he cried, almost sobbing. “And take with you, 
instead of the plenteous gold which my Majesty would have conferred 
on you if truth had come out of your mouths, the disfavour of Phar- 
aoh, Your interpretations are cheating and lies, Pharaoh knows it, for 
It was Pharaoh who dreamed, and even though he does not know the 
meaning, he does know how to distingmsh between real interpreta- 
tion and such worthless stuJSF as this. Out of my sight’” 

The pallid scholars were led out by two palace ofBcials. But Phar- 
aoh, without sitting down, had declared to his court that their failure 
would not lead him to let the matter rest. The gentlemen had unfor- 
tunately been witness to a mortifying failure, but by his faith and 
his sceptre, on the very next day he w^^ould call up other experts, this 
time from the house of Djehuti, the scribe of Thoth the ninefold 
great, lord of Khnumu From the adepts of the white peacock was 
to be expected true and worthy interpretation of that which, the 
inner voice had told him, must be explained at all costs. 

The second hearing took place next day under the same circum- 
stances It went off even worse than the first. Again young Pharaoh, 
with much inward constraint, halting in his speech, made public exhi- 
bition of his dream-mummies and again among the luminaries there 
had been great noddmg and then great head-shaking Not two but 
three hours had King and court to wait on the issue of the private 
consultation, and then the experts were not even agreed among them- 
selves, but divided as to the meaning of the dreams. Two interpreta- 
tions, the eldest among them announced, existed for each dream, and 
these, certainly, were the only ones possible, or even thinkable. Ac- 
cordmg to one theory the seven fat kine were seven kings of Phar- 
aoh’s seed, the seven lean ones seven princes of misery who would 
make head agamst them. All this lay in the distant future. Alterna- 
tively the fat kine might be so many queens whom either Pharaoh 
himself or one of his late successors would take into his women’s 
house, and who, as indicated by the lean kme, would unhappily all 
die, one after the other. 

And the ears of com> * 

The seven golden ears meant in one version seven heroes of Egypt, 
who m a later war would fall by the hand of seven hostile and — as 
shown by the thin ears ~ much less powerful warriors. The others 
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Stuck to It that the seven full and seven barren ears were children, in 
all fourteen of them, which Pharaoh would get from those foreign 
queens But quarrels would break out among them, and, thanks to 
superior guile, the seven weak children would destroy the seven 
stronger ones. 

This time Amenhotep did not get up from his seat of audience. He 
sat there bent over, burying his face in his hands, the courtiers to 
right and left of the canopy inclined their ears to hear what he was 
muttering. “Oh, muddlers, muddlers’” he whispered over and over, 
then beckoned to the Vizier of the North, who stood nearest him, 
and gave him a whispered order. Ptah-em-heb discharged this task 
by announcing to the experts in a loud voice that Pharaoh wanted to 
know if they were not ashamed of themselves. 

They had done their best, they replied. 

Then the Vizier had to bend over again to the King, and this time 
it appeared he had received the order to tell the wonder-workers 
they were to leave the audience. In great confusion, looking one at an- 
other as though to ask whether the like had ever been known before, 
they departed. The court, remaining, stood about perplexed, for 
Pharaoh still sat there, bent over, shielding his eyes with his hand. 
When at length he took it away and sat up, affliction was painted 
upon his face, and his chin quivered. He told his courtiers he would 
gladly have spared them, and only reluctantly plunged them into 
pain and grief, but he could not hide the truth, their lord and King 
was profoundly unhappy His dreams had borne the unmistakable 
stamp of political significance, and their meaning was a matter of life 
and death. The expositions he had been given were ineffectual twad- 
dle, they did not in the least fit the dreams, nor could the dreams rec- 
ognize themselves m the mterpretations, as dream and interpretation 
must recogmze each other. After the failure of these two full-dress 
attempts he was forced to doubt whether he was to be able to get 
any interpretation corresponding to the truth, which he would at 
once recognize. But that meant to be forced to leave the dreams to 
interpret themselves without any preventive measures and proceed 
to their evil consummation, quite possibly involving religion and the 
state in irreparable injury. Danger threatened the lands, but Pharaoh, 
to whom It was apparent, would be left alone, without counsel or aid. 

The oppressive silence lasted for only a moment after Pharaoh fin- 
ished speaking. For then it happened that Nefer-em-Wese, the chief 
cup-bearer, after a long struggle with himself came forward from 
the group of the King’s friends and besought the favour of speaking 
before Pharaoh. “I do remember my faults today” thus tradition 
makes him begin his speech, we know the words, they still echo today 
in our ears. But the chief butler meant not faults which he had not 
committed, for he had once come unjustly mto prison and had not 
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shared in the plot to have the aged Re bitten by Eset’s serpent. He 
meant a different fault namely, that he had exphcitly promised some- 
body to mention him but had not kept his word for that he had for- 
gotten the somebody Now he thought of him, and he spoke of him 
before the baldachin He reminded Pharaoh — \\ ho scarcely remem- 
bered It himself — of the “ennui” (for so he put it, \^ith a deprecadng 
foreign word) he had had at one time two years before, under King 
Nebmare, when there had been a mistake m identity and he, together 
with another man, whom it were better not to name, an accursed of 
God, whose soul had been destroyed with his body, had been sent to 
Zawi-Re, the island fortress There a youth had been assigned to him 
as steward, a Khabirite from Asia, the captain’s aide, with the fan- 
tastic name of Osarsiph, son of a shepherd king and friend of God in 
the East, bom of a beautiful woman, as one could tell just by looking 
at him. This youth, then, had the greatest gift m the field of dream- 
exegesis which he, Excellent-in-Thebes, had ever seen in all the 
days of his life For they had both dreamed, his guilty fellow-prisoner 
and himself the innocent one very w^eighty, portentous dreams, each 
his own dream, and been extremely embarrassed for their true mean- 
ing Then this Usarsiph, without making much of his talent before- 
hand, had interpreted their dreams quite easily and offhand, and an- 
nounced to the baker that he would come to the gibbet, but to himself 
that on account of his utter innocence he w^ould be taken back again 
into favour and put back into his office And exactly so it had come 
to pass, and today he, Nefer, was mindful of his fault, namely that he 
had not long before called attention to and pointed out this talent 
that existed under a cloud. He did not hesitate to express the convic- 
tion that if anyone were able to interpret Pharaoh’s important dreams, 
it was this youth, presumably still vegetating in Zawi-Re 
There was a stir among the friends of the King, something stirred 
also in Mem’s face and form A few more questions and answer^ 
quickly exchanged between him and the fat man — and then the high 
command went forth, the first and swiftest messenger was straight- 
way to hasten by flight of boat to Zawi-Re and w’^ith the minimum of 
delay to fetch back the soothsaymg youth to On, before Pharaoh s 
countenance. 
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Chapter III 

THE CRETAN LOGGIA 


THE PRESENTATION 

When Joseph arrived in the City of the Blinking, thousands-of-years- 
old On, it was once more seed-time, time of the burial of the god, as 
It had been when he came for the second time to the pit and lay in it 
three great days under tolerable conditions thanks to Mai-Sachme, the 
even-tempered captain Everything fitted in precisely three years 
had passed, they were at the same point in the circle, the week of the 
twenty-second to the last day of Choiak, and the children of Egypt 
had )ust celebrated once more the feast of the harrowing and the 
setting-up of the sacred backbone. 

Joseph was glad to see golden On again. As a lad three-and-ten 
years before he had passed through it with the Ishmaelites on the way 
whither they led him and they had all got themselves instructed by 
the servants of the sun in the beautiful figure of the triangle and the 
mild nature of Re-Horakhte, lord of the wide horizon. Once more his 
way led through the wedge-shaped city of instruction with its many 
glittering sun-monuments. At the messenger’s side he went toward the 
top of It and the great obelisk at its apex where the two sides cut 
each other, its golden, all-outglittering peak and cap had already 
greeted them from afar. 

Jacob’s son, who for so long had seen nothing but the walls of his 
prison, had no leisure to use his eyes and enjoy the sights of the 
busy city and its folk. Not only that none was given him by his guide, 
the winged messenger, who lost not a second and ever urged him on 
to more breathless haste. His own temperament and feelings left him 
no time for gazing. Once it had been Petepre before whom it was 
vouchsafed him to speak in the garden, the highest in that immedi- 
ate circle, and everything had depended on it. Now it was Pharaoh 
himself, the All-Highest here below, before whom he should speak, 
and now even more depended on it. But what depended on it was 
being helpful to the Lord m His plans, not clumsily to thwart them. 
That would be a great folly and a disgraceful denial of the world- 
order out of want of trust. Only a wavermg faith that God meant 
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to lift him up could be a cause for unskilfulness or poor grasp of the 
opportunity presented Thus Joseph, while of course bent on the 
coming event, so that he had no eyes for the busy bustling streets, 
yet awaited it with a self-confidence devoid of fear, being strong in 
that faith which he knew was the basis of all devout and adroit deal- 


ing namely, that God meant well and lovmgly and momentously 
by him. 

We, as we go along with him, sharing his suspense even though 
we well know how everything fell out, we shall not reproach him for 
self-confidence, but take him as he was and as we have long knovm 
him to be. There are some chosen ones full of doubt, humility, and 
self-reproach, unable to believe in their own election They wave it 
away in anger and poorness of spirit, trustmg not their own senses, 
even feeling some injury done to their unbelief when after all they 
find themselves lifted up. And there are others to whom nothing in 
the world is more natural than their own election: consciously fa- 
voured of the gods, not at all surprised at whatever elevation and con- 
summation come their way. Whichever group of chosen ones you 
prefer, the self-distrustful or the presumptuous, Joseph definitely be- 
longed to the second. Yet let us at least be glad that he did not be- 
long to the third, which likewise exists hypocrites before God and 
man, who behave unworthily even to themselves and m whose mouth 
‘‘the grace of God” conceals more arrogance than all the blessing- 
confidence of the unabashed. 


Pharaoh’s temporary quarters in On lay east of the sun-temple, con- 
nected with It by an avenue of sphinxes and sycamores on which the 
god proceeded when he went to bum incense before his father The 
dwelling-house had been conjured up by a blithe, gay fancy, not built 
of stone, which was suitable only for eternal dwellings, but made 
of brick and wood like other dwellings, though of course as charm- 
ingly and gracefully conceived as only the highest culture of Kerne 
could dream of, surrounded in its gardens by the protection of the 
blindingly white wall, in front of whose elevated entrance, on gilded 
flagpoles, gay pennants floated in a light breeze. 

It was past midday, the meal-time already over. The messenger had 
not rested even by night, yet it took the forenoon too before they 
reached On. There was a bustle on the square before the walled gate. 
Many of the citizenry of On had got up and gone thither only to 
stand about and wait to see the sights. Groups of police guards and 
charioteers barred the way, standing to chat while their steeds snorted, 
pawed, or even sometimes gave out a high clear whinny. Then there 
were all sorts of hawkers 3nd peddlars selling coloured sweetmeats 
and cakes, little scarabs, and inch-high statuettes of the King and 
Queen. Not without difficulty did the messenger and his charge make 
a way for themselves. “A guest, a guest, way by the King’s com- 
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mand’” he cried again and again, trying to frighten the people by his 
professional breathlessness, which he had resumed on landing He 
cried out again to the servants running towards him in the inner court, 
they raised their eyebrows and made signs of assent and led Joseph to 
the foot of a staircase. A palace official stood on the top of it guarding 
the entrance to a pavilion and looked down at them dull-eyed He 
was something like an under-steward. To this man the messenger 
cried up the stairs in winged words that he was bringing the sooth- 
sayer from Zawi-Re who had been sent for hither in the utmost haste. 
Whereupon the man, still dull, measured Joseph from head to foot, 
as though even after this explanation he had something to say about 
whether he would let him in or no Then he beckoned them up, still 
with the air of himself deciding not to refuse. Hastily the messenger 
once more charged Joseph that he must pant and gasp for breath 
when he came before Pharaoh, to impress the King with the fact that 
he had run the whole way to his countenance without pause Joseph 
did not take him seriously He thanked the long-legged one for fetch- 
ing and accompanying him and mounted the stairs to the official, who 
did not nod but shook his head by way of greeting, but then invited 
Joseph to follow him. 

They paced the gaily coloured vestibule, which had landscapes on 
the walls and four ornamental columns wound with ribbons, and 
arrived at a fountain hall likewise shining with pillars, this time of 
rare polished woods. Here there was a guard of armed men. It opened 
in front and at the sides into wide pillared passages. The man led 
Joseph straight ahead through an antechamber with three deep doors 
in a row and they entered through the middle door, into a very large 
hall, with perhaps twelve columns supporting a sky-blue ceiling 
painted full of flights of birds. A little open house in red and gold, 
like a garden belvedere, stood in the centre, in it a table surrounded 
by armchairs with coloured cushions. Aproned servants were sprin- 
Ming and brushing the floor, clearing away fruit-plates, looking after 
the incense vases and lamps, on tripods alternating with wide-handled 
alabaster vases. They rearranged the chased gold beakers on the buffet 
and plumped up the cushions. It was clear that Pharaoh had eaten 
here and then withdrawn to some place to rest, either in the garden 
or somewhere in the house beyond. To Joseph this was all much 
less new and astonishing than his guide probably supposed, for he 
looked at him sideways from time to time. 

“Do you know how to behave^’’ he asked as they left the hall on 
their right and entered a court with flower-beds and four basms let 
into the pavement. 

“More or less, if I have to,” answered Joseph with a smile. 

“Well, you have to now,” retorted the man. “You know at least 
how to salute the god?” 
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I Wish I did not,” replied Joseph, ‘'for it would be pleasant to 
learn it of you » * ^ 

The official kept a straight face for a moment, then abruptly and 
unexpectedly he laughed. Then he pulled his long face that had 
gone so suddenly broad, and was sober again. 

You seem to be a sort of joker,” he said, “a rascal and horse-thief 
who can make a man laugh at his tricks. I suppose your gift of inter- 
preting is a trick too, like something you see a (juack do at a fair^ ” 

Oh,” answered Joseph, “I can’t tell you much about interpreting, 
I haven’t had much to do with it, it is not my line, it just happens by 
accident, and up to now I have not made much of it. But since Phar- 
aoh called me in such haste on account of it, I have begun to think 
better of it myself.” 

“That IS meant for me, I take it^” asked the man “Pharaoh is young 
and gentle and full of kindness. That the sun shines on a man is no 
proof that he is not a rascal.” 

“It not only shines on us, it makes us shine,” answered Joseph as 
they went on. “Some in one way, some in another. May you shine in 
yours 

The man looked at him sideways. Then he looked straight ahead, 
but after that, suddenly, as though he had forgotten something and 
had to give another look at what he had seen before, he turned his 
head back to Joseph, at length the latter was compelled to return the 
side glance. He did so smiling and with a nod, as one who would say 
“Yes, yes, don’t be surprised, you are seeing straight.” Quickly and 
as it were startled, the man turned away again and stared before him. 

From the court with the flower-beds they reached a passage lighted 
from above, where the wall on one side was painted with scenes of 
harvesting and sacrifice, while the other through columned doorways 
gave glimpses of various rooms. Here was the entrance to the hall of 
council and audience, the guide pointed it out to Joseph as they 
passed. He had become more talkative, he even told his compamon 
where Pharaoh was to be found. 

“They went into the Cretan loggia after luncheon,” he said. “They 
call it that because some such foreign artist from across the sea did 
the paintings. He has the chief royal sculptors with him now, Bek 
and Auta, and is mstructing them And the Great Mother is there. 
I will hand you over to the chamberlain in the anteroom and have 
him announce you.” 

“Yes, let us do so,” said Joseph, there was no more than that to 
what he said Yet as they went on, the man at his side first shook his 
head and then again suddeAly fell into a soundless, prolonged chuckle, 
almost spasmodic, which visibly shook his diaphragm in sudden jolts. 
He seemed not to have quite got it under control when they reached 
the antechamber at the end of the passage. A little stooped courtier 
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m a wonderful frilled apron, with a fan on his arm, detached himself 
from the crack of a portiere embroidered with golden bees, where he 
had stood listening. The guide’s voice still shook with suppressed 
chuckles, it went up and down quaintly as he announced his com- 
panion to the chamberlain tripping mmcmgly toward them 

“Ah, the much-heralded know-it-alP” said the little creature, in 
a high pipe, with a lisp “He who is wiser than all the scholars of the 
book-house’ Good, good, ex-quisite’” said he, still stooping, either 
because he was born like that and could not stand up straight, or be- 
cause the exaggerated punctilio of court life had fixed him in this 
posture. “I will announce you, announce you at once, why shouldn’t 

The whole court is waiting for you I will interrupt Pharaoh, what- 
ever he is saying, in the middle of his instruction to his artists, to 
tell him you have arrived Maybe that surprises you a bit, eh^ Let us 
hope It does not bewilder you and make you utter follies — though 
you may easily utter them anyhow without that. I call your attention 
beforehand to the fact that Pharaoh is extraordinarily sensitive to any 
stupidities told him about his dreams. I congratulate you. Your name 
was — 

“My name was Osarsiph,” answered the other. 

“You mean your name is Osarsiph, of course Extraordinary, to 
be called that all the time. I will go to announce you by your name. 
Merci, my friend,” said he, with a shoulder-shrug, addressing Joseph’s 
guide. The man went away, and the chamberlain slipped through the 
curtains. 

From inside subdued voices could be heard a youthful one, gentle 
and shy at once It paused. Probably the hunchback had minced and 
lisped himself close to Pharaoh’s ear. Now he came back, his eye- 
brows high, and whispered. 

“Pharaoh summons you.” 

Joseph went in. 

A loggia received him, not large enough really to be called, as they 
did call It, a garden-house, but of most unusual beauty. Its roof was 
supported by two columns inlaid with coloured glass and sparkling 
stones and wound with painted garlands so well executed that they 
seemed real. The floor was laid in tiled squares of alternating design, 
cuttlefish and children nding on dolphins. The whole place looked 
out through three large opemngs upon gardens all of whose loveli- 
ness it thus embraced. There were glorious beds of tulips, strange ex- 
otic flowering shrubs, and paths strewn with gold-dust that led to 
lily-ponds. The eye ranged far out into a perspective of islands, 
bridges, and kiosks and met the glitter of The faience decorations on 
a distant summer-house. The loggia itself glowed with colour. The 
side walls were covered with paintings unlike anything elsewhere in 
the country, strange peoples and customs were depicted; obviously 
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these were landscapes from the islands of the sea Women in gay 
stiff clothing sat or moved about, their bosoms bare in their tight 
bodices, their hair curling above the ribbon on their foreheads and 
falling on their shoulders in long plaits Pages attended them, in 
strange elaborate costume, and handed drink from tapering jugs A 
little prince with a wasp waist, particoloured trousers, and lambskin 
boots, a coronet with a gay gush of feathers on his curly head, strutted 
complacently between rankly blossoming grasses and shot with his 
bow and arrow at fleeing game which leaped away with all four 
hooves clear of the ground Acrobats turned somersaults over the 
backs of raging bulls for the diversion of ladies and gentlemen looking 
down from bdcomes. 

In the same exotic taste were the objects of art and fine handi- 
craft bright enamelled earthenware vases, ivory reliefs inlaid with 
gold, embossed drinking-vessels, a steer’s head in black basalt wnth 
gold horns and rock-crystal eyes As Joseph entered and raised his 
hands his serious and modest gaze went the round of the scene and 
the persons of whose presence there he had been told. 

Amenhotep-Nebmare’s widow sat directly facing him with her 
back to the light, throned on a lofty chair with a high footstool, in 
front of the middle window embrasure Her bronze-tinted skin, dark 
against the white garment, looked even darker in the shadow. Yet 
Joseph recognized her unusual features, having seen them various 
times on the occasion of royal progresses the fine little aquiline nose, 
the curling hps framed m furrows of bitter worldly knowledge, the 
arching brows, lengthened with the pencil above the small, darkly 
gleaming, coolly measurmg eyes The mother did not wear the gold 
vulture-cap in which Joseph had seen her m public. Her hair was 
surely already grey, for she must have been at the end of her fifties 
But It was covered by a silvery mob-cap which left free the gold 
band of a strap over orow and temples, and from the crown of her 
head two royal serpents — two of them, as though she had taken over 
that of her husband now with God — wreathed down and reared 
themselves in front of her brow. Round plaques adorned her ears, of 
the same coloured precious stones that composed her necklace The 
small, energetic figure sat very straight, very upright and well-knit, 
so to speak in the old hieratic style, the forearms on the arms of her 
chair, the little feet set close together on the footstool. Her shrewd 
eyes met Joseph’s as he entered, but turned away again towards her 
son after gliding swiftly down the newcomer’s figure, m natural and 
even correct indifference, while the deep-graven bitter lines round her 
promment lips shaped a mbcking smile at the boyish curiosity in his 
face as he looked towards the eagerly awaited and recommended ar- 
rival. 

The young King of Egypt sat in front of the left-hand painted 
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wall, in an armchair with lions’ feet, richly and softly cushioned and 
with a slanting back from which he bent briskly forward, his feet 
under the seat and holding its arms with his thin, scarab-decked hands. 
It must be added that this posture of tense expectancy, as though to 
spring from his chair, this turn to the right while the veiled grey eyes 
went as wide open as they possibly could to look at the new inter- 
preter of his dreams this expressive series of changes did not happen 
all at once, but was carried out by stages and lasted a full minute, at 
the end it really looked as though Pharaoh had lifted himself from 
his seat and was resting all his weight on the hands clutching the 
chair-arms — their knuckles stood out white And thus an object 
which had been in his lap — some sort of stringed instrument — fell 
with soft ringing and twanging to the floor, quickly retrieved and 
handed back by a man who stood before him, one of the sculptors 
he was instructing. The man had to hold it out awhile until the King 
took it, closing his eyes and sinking back into the cushions m the 
same attitude which had obviously been his when talking with his 
artists It was extraordinarily relaxed and easy, even too easy, for the 
chair-seat was hollowed out to hold the cushions, and the cushions 
were too soft, so that he could not help sinking down Thus he sat, 
not only leaning back but also very low, with one hand hanging 
loosely over the back of the chair, and with the thumb of the other 
hand lightly touching the strings of the strange little harp m his lap. 
His linen-covered knees were drawn up and crossed, so that one foot 
went to and fro rather high in the air. The gold strap of the sandal 
ran between his great and his second toe. 

THE CHILD OF THE CAVE 

Nefer-Kheperu-Re-Amenhotep was at that time just the age that 
Joseph — now standing before him a man of thirty — had been when 
he was “feeding the flocks with his brethren” and beguiled his father 
of the many-coloured coat. In other words, Pharaoh was seventeen 
years old But he seemed older, not only because in his climate men 
ripen faster, not only because of his delicate health, but also because 
of his early obligations to the universe, the many impressions that, 
coming from all quarters of the heavens, had assailed his mind and 
heart, and finally because of his zealous and fanatical concern anent 
the divine In describing his face, under the round blue wig he wore 
today over the linen cap, the thousands of years’ gap must not pre- 
vent the apt comparison he looked like an aristocratic young Eng- 
lishman of somewhat decadent stock, spare, haughty, weary, with a 
well-developed chin which yet somehow looked weak, a nose with 
a narrow, rather depressed bridge which made even more striking 
the broad, sensitive nostrils, and deeply, dreamily overshadowed eyes 
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With lids he could never open quite wide — their weary expression 
was in disconcerting contrast to the unrouged, morbid bulliancv of 
the full lips. There was a complicated and painful mixture of intellec- 
tuality and sensuality in this face, still in its boyish stage, with a sug- 
gestion of arrogance and recklessness Pretty and well-favoured it was 
not at all, but of a disturbing attractiveness, it was not surprising that 
Egypt’s people had a great tenderness for their Pharaoh and gave him 
flowery names. 

Not beautiful either, indeed quite odd, and unconformable to tra- 
dition was Pharaoh’s figure It scarcely reached middle height, that 
was plain as it lay there in the cushions, clearly defined m its light, 
choice, costly raiment. The relaxed posture did not indicate a lack of 
manliness but was a sustained attitude of opposition There were the 
long neck and thin arms, the narrow, tender chest half covered by a 
collar of priceless stones, the arms encircled by chased gold bands; 
the abdomen, rather prominent from childhood, with the apron be- 
ginning well below the navel and reaching high up in the back, the 
rich frill in front trimmed with the mxns and ribbon fringes Add 
to all this that the legs were not only too short but otherwise out of 
proportion, the thighs being distinctly too big while the legs looked 
almost as thin as a chicken’s. Amenhotep charged his sculptors not 
to disguise this pecuharity but even, for the sake of truth, to exagger- 
ate It. His hands and feet, on the contrary, were most delicate and 
aristocratic in shape, e^ecially the hands, with their long fingers and 
sensitive expression They had traces of unguent at the base of the 
nails It was something to ponder on, that the ruling passion of this 
spoilt lad, who obviously took for granted all the privilege and luxury 
of his state, was knowledge of the Highest, Abraham’s descendant, 
standing at one side and looking at Pharaoh, marvelled to see in what 
divers sorts of humanity, strange and remote one from another, con- 
cern for God could manifest itself on earth. 

“So, good Auta” — Joseph noted the gentle reserved tones he had 
heard from outside, rather high-pitched, rather slow, but at times 
falling into a more impetuous measure — “make it as Pharaoh has di- 
rected, pleasing, hving, fine, as my Father above would have it. There 
are still errors in your work — not mistakes of technique, for you are 
very capable, but mistakes of spirit. My Majesty has shown them to 
you and you will correct them. You have done my sister, sweet Prin- 
cess Baketaton, too much m the dead old style, contrary to the Father 
whose will I know. Make her sweet and easy, make her according to 
the truth, which is the light, and m which Pharaoh lives, for he has 
set It in his inmost hearts LA: one hand be putting to her mouth a piece 
of fruit, a pomegranate, and her other hand be hanging down easily 
- not with the palm turned stiffly to the body but the rounded palm 
turned backwards, thus will the god have it that is in my heart and 
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whom I know as no other knows hun because I have come of 
him.” 

“Your servant,” answered Auta, wrapping the clay figure with one 
hand while he raised the other arm towards Pharaoh, “will make it 
exactly as Pharaoh commands and has instructed me to my great joy 
who IS the only one of Re, the beauteous child of Aton ” 

“Thank you, Auta, my warm and loving thanks to you. It is im- 
portant, you understand? For as the Father is in me and I in him, so 
shall aU become one in us, that is the goal. But your work, conceived 
in the right spirit, can perhaps contribute a little to all becoming one 
in him and me. — And you, good Bek — ” 

“Remember, Auta,” the deep, almost mascuhne voice of the god- 
dess-widow made itself heard at this juncture from her hig h seat, 
“always remember that it is hard for Pharaoh to make us understand 
him, and that he probably says more than he means in order that our 
understanding may follow him What he means is not that you are 
to show the sweet Princess Baketaton as eating, as biting into the 
fruit; rather you should only put the pomegranate into her hand 
and make hei slightly lift her arm so that one may assume she will 
probably put the fruit to her mouth. That will be enough of the new 
and IS what Pharaoh means you to understand when he says you are 
to make her eat it. You must also subtract a little from what His 
Majesty said about the hanging hand, that you are to turn the palm 
entirely to the back Turn it just slightly away from the body, half 
turn It, that is what is meant — and that will make you praise and 
blame enough. This simply to make things clear.” 

Her son was silent a space. 

“Have you understood?” he asked then. 

“I have,” answered Auta. 

“Then you will have understood,” said Amenhotep, looking down 
at the lyre-shaped instrument in his lap, “that the great mother of 
course said somewhat less than she meant, in seeking to lessen the 
effect of my words You can carry the hand with the fruit rather far 
towards the mouth. As for the other hand, it is, of course, only a half 
turn if you turn her palm away from her body towards the back, for 
nobody carries the palm turned entirely outwards And you would 
be offending agamst truth if you made it hke that. Thus you can see 
how wisely the mother has qualified my words ” 

He looked up from the instrument with a mischievous smile show- 
mg the teeth, too small, too white, too translucent between his full 
lips. He looked over at Joseph, who smiled back at him. The queen 
and the craftsman smiled too. * 

“And you, good Bek,” he went on, “go, as I have commissioned you, 
to Jebu, mto the elephant land, and fetch some of the red gramte 
that is produced there; a goodly amount of the very finest quality, the 
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kind with a glittering of quartz and shot through with black, you 
know, which my heart loves Lo, Pharaoh will adorn the house of 
his father at Karnak that it may excel Amun’s house, if not in size, 
then in the preciousness of the stones, and the name ‘Brilliance of the 
great Aton’ be more and more usual for his district, until perhaps 
Weset itself, the whole city, may take on one day the name ‘City of 
the Brilliance of Aton’ in the popular mouth. You know my thoughts, 
and I confide in your love of them Go, then, my good man, travel at 
once Pharaoh will sit here in his cushions and you will travel far 
away upstream and bear the burdens it costs to get the red stone out 
and down and ship it to Thebes. So is it, and thus so be it* When will 
you set out.^’’ 

“Early tomorrow,” answered Bek, “when I have taken care of home 
and wife, and love to our sweet Lord the beauteous child of Aton will 
make as light my travel and travail as though I sat in the softest 
cushions.” 

“Good, good, and go now, my men. Pack up and go each to his 
task. Pharaoh has weighty business, only outwardly does he rest in his 
cushions, inwardly he is in a high state of tension, zealous and full of 
cares Your cares are mdeed great, but small in comparison with his. 
FarewelP” 

He waited until the craftsmen had done their reverence and with- 
drawn but meanwhile he looked at Joseph. 

“Come nearer, my friend,” he said, as the bee-studded curtain 
closed behind them, “pray come close to me, dear Khabiru from the 
Retenu, fear not, nor startle in your step, come quite close to me’ 
This IS the mother of god, Tiy, who lives a million years. And I am 
Pharaoh But think no more of that, lest it make you fearful Pharaoh 
is God and man, but sets as much store by the second as the first, yes, 
he rejoices, sometimes his rejoicing amounts to defiance and scorn, 
that he IS a man like all men, seen from one side, he rejoices to snap 
his fingers at those sourfaces who would have him bear himself um- 
formly as God.” 

And he actually did snap his slender fingers in the air. 

“But I see you are not afraid,” he went on, “and startled not in your 
steps, but pace them with calm courage towards me. That is good to 
see, for in many the heart turns over when they stand before Phar- 
aoh, them spirit forsakes them, their knees give way and they cannot 
distinguish life from death You are not giddy^” 

Joseph smiling shook his head. 

“There can be three reasons for that,” said the boy king. “Either 
because your descent is noble, or because you see the human being in 
Pharaoh, as it pleases him when it comes about within the frame of 
his divinity. Or it may be you feel that a reflection of the divine rests 
upon you, for you are wonderfully lovely and charming, pretty as a 
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picture, My Majesty noted it directly you entered, although it did 
not surprise me, as I have been told you are the son of a lovely woman. 
For after all it indicates that He loves you who creates beauty of form 
through Himself alone, who lends the eyes love and power of vision 
through and for His beauty. One may call beautiful people the dar- 
lings of the light ” 

He looked at Joseph with satisfaction, his head on one side 

‘Is he not wonderfully pretty and well-favoured, like a god of 
light, little Mama^^” he asked Tiy, who sat leaning her cheek against 
three fingers of her little dark hand that blazed with gems. 

“You have summoned him because of the wisdom and power of 
interpretation he is supposed to have,” she answered looking into 
space 

“They belong together,” broke in Amenhotep quickly and eagerly. 
“Pharaoh has considered much and perceived much on this point, he 
has discussed it with visiting ambassadors often from afar and foreign 
lands, magi, priests, and initiates who brought him from east and 
west news of the thoughts of men For where all must he not hearken 
and what all not observe to test, to choose, and make useful the 
usable that he may perfect the teaching and establish the image of 
truth according to the will of his Father above’ Beauty, little Mama, 
and you, dear Amu, has to do with wisdom through the medium of 
light. For light IS the medium and the means, whence relationship 
streams out on three sides* to beauty, to love, and to knowledge of 
truth. These are one m him, and light is their three-in-oneness. 
Strangers bore to me the teaching of the beginning god, born of 
flames, a beautiful god of light and love, and his name was ‘first-born 
brilliance.’ That is a glorious, a useful contribution, for therein is dis- 
played the unity of love and light But light is beauty as well as truth 
and knowledge, and if you would learn the medium of truth, then 
know that it is love. —Well, now, they say of you that when you 
hear a dream you can interpret it>” he asked Joseph. His face was 
sujffused with the colour of embarrassment at his own extravagant 
and fanatical words. 

“It is not I who does this, O my lord,” answered Joseph. “It is not 
I who can do it, it is God alone, and He does it sometimes through 
me Everything has its time dreams, and the interpretation of them. 
When I was a lad I dreamed and my brothers were angry and chid 
me Now when I am a man has come the time of interpretation My 
dreams interpret themselves to me, and certainly it is God who gives 
it to me to interpret the dreams of others.” 

“So you are a prophetic youth, a so-talled inspired lamb^^” in- 
quired Amenhotep. “You seem to belong in that category. Will you 
fall down dead with your last words after you have announced the 
future to the King, and die in a spasm, that he may give you solemn 
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burial and have your prophecies inscribed to be handed down to 
posterity!^” 

Not easily,” said Joseph, “is the question of the Great House to 
be answered, not with yes and not with no, at best with both It 
amazes your servant and goes to his heart that you are pleased to see 
in him a lamb, an inspired lamb. For I am used to this name since a 
child my father the friend of God used to call me ‘the lamb,’ be- 
cause my lovely mother, the star-maid for whom he served at Smear, 
across the river flowing the wrong way, and who bore me in the sign 
of the virgin, was named Rachel, which means mother sheep But 
this does not justify me, great lord, in accepting your idea uncondi- 
tionally or in saying ‘I am.’ For I am and am not just because I am L 
I mean that the general and the typical vary when they fulfil them- 
selves in the particular, so that the known becomes unknown and you 
cannot recognize it Do not expect me to fall down dead with my 
last word just because that is the established pattern. This your serv- 
ant, whom you summoned from the grave, does not expect it, for it 
belongs only to the typical and not to me, the variation from the 
typical. Nor shall I foam at the mouth, like the typical prophetic 
youth, if God shall give it to me to prophesy to Pharaoh When I 
was a lad, I probably did twitch, and gave my father great concern 
by rolling my eyes like those who run naked, babbling oracles Aly 
father’s son has put that away from him since he came to years, he 
holds now with divine reason, even when he interprets Interpreta- 
tion is spasm enough, one need not slaver as well Plain and clear 
shall be the interpretation, and no aulasaukaulala.” 

He had not looked toward the mother as he spoke, but out of one 
corner of his eye he saw that she nodded assent on her high seat Her 
brisk, low, almost masculme voice, issuing from that fragile form, 
was heard to say: 

“The stranger speaks what is worth hearing and heartemng to 
Pharaoh.” 

On that Joseph could only contmue, for the King was silent for 
the moment and hung his head with the sulky look of a chidden 
child. Joseph, thus encouraged by Tiy, went on 

“In my unworthy opmion, a composed manner in interpreting is 
due to the fact that it is an I and a single individual through whom 
the typical and the traditional are being fulfilled, and thereby, in my 
feeling, the seal of divine reason is vouchsafed to them. For the pattern 
and the traditional come from the depths which he beneath and are 
what binds us, whereas the I is from God and is of the spirit, which is 
free. But what constitutes tivilized life is that the binding and tradi- 
tional depth shall fulfil itself in the freedom of God which belongs to 
the I; there is no human civilization without the one and without the 
other.” 
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Amenhotep nodded to his mother with lifted brows, he began to 
applaud, holding one hand straight up and striking the palm with two 
fingers of the other. 

‘'Do you hear, my little Mama^” said he “This is a youth of great 
insight whom My Majesty has sent for to come hither. Remember, 
pray, that by my own resolve I called him to come Pharaoh too is 
very gifted and advanced for his years, but it is doubtful whether he 
could have made up and expiessed these things about the binding 
pattern of the depths and the dignity which comes from above — So 
you are not bound to the binding pattern of the foaming lamb,” he 
asked, “and you will not bruise the heart of Pharaoh with the tradi- 
tional announcements of horrible misery to come, the invasion by 
foreign peoples, and how that which is undermost shall be turned 
uppermost^” He shuddered “We all know about that,” he said, his 
lips going a little white “But My Majesty must spare himself a little, 
he cannot well bear the wild and savage, he is in need of tenderness 
and love The land has gone down to destruction, it lives in uproar. 
Bedouins rove over it Poor and rich change places, all law is annulled, 
the son slays the father and by his brother is slam, wild beasts of the 
desert drink at the springs, one laughs the laugh of death. Re has 
turned away his face, no one knows when midday is, for one knows 
not the shadow on the dial, beggars consume the sacrifices, the King 
IS taken and snatched away, one only consolation abides, that by the 
might of him who shall deliver all shall be better once more. Pharaoh, 
then, need not hear this song again^ May he hope that the modifica- 
tion of the traditional by the particular will exclude such horrors^” 

Joseph smiled It was now that he made the famous reply, both 
courteous and shrewd. 

“God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.” 

“You speak of God,” probed Amenhotep “You have done so 
several times. Which god do you mean^ You are from Zahi and from 
Amu, so I assume that you mean the ox whom in the East they call 
Baal the Lord>” 

Joseph’s smile became detached. He even shook his head. 

“My fathers, the God-dreamers,” said he, “made their covenant 
with another Lord ” 

“Then it can only be Adonai, the bridegroom,” said the King 
quickly, “for whom the flute wails in the gorges and who rises again. 
You see. Pharaoh knows his way about among the gods of all man- 
kind. He must know and try all and be like a gold-washer who 
dredges the kernel of truth out of much absurdity, that it may help 
to perfect the teaching of his adored fatJier. Pharaoh finds it hard, 
but good, very good, a royal task. My good parts have made me work 
that out. Who has hardship must also have ease, but only he. For it is 
disgusting to have only ease, yet to have only hardship is not right 
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either. At the great feast of tribute in the beautiful balcony of audi- 
ence My Majesty sits next to my lovely consort and the ambassadois 
of the people. Moors, Libyans, and Asiatics bring a ceaseless train of 
gifts from all the world, bar gold and gold in rings, ivory, silver vases, 
ostrich feathers, oxen, byssus, leopards and elephants in procession, 
and just so the Lord of the Crowns sits in the beautj’ of his palace 
and receives in fitting ease the tribute of all the thought of the in- 
habited earth For as My Majesty w^as already pleased to say, the 
singers and seers of strange gods succeed one another, coming to my 
court from all the regions of the earth together from Persia, where 
the gardens are renowned and where they believe that some day the 
earth will be flat and even and all men have one species, speech, and 
law, from India, the land where the incense grows, from star-wise 
Babel and the islands of the sea. They all visit me, they pass over be- 
fore my seat, and My Majesty has intercourse with them as he now 
has with you who are a special kind of lamb. They offer me the early 
and the late, the old and the new. Sometimes they leave strange sou- 
venirs and divine signs. Do you see this toy here 5*” And he lifted the 
round stringed object from his lap and held it out to Joseph. 

“A lyre,” the other assented. ‘It is fitting that Pharaoh holds in his 
hand the symbol of goodness and charm.” 

This he said because the hieroglyph for the Egyptian “Nofert,” 
which means both goodness and charm, is a lyre. 

“I see,” responded the King, “that you have understandmg of the 
arts of Thoth and are a scribe. I suppose that belongs to the dignity 
of the I, wherein the binding pattern of the depths fulfills itself. But 
this object is a sign of something else besides goodness and charm, 
namely of the artfulness of a strange god, who may be a brother of 
the Ibis-headed or his other self, and who invented the toy as a 
child when he met a certain creature. Do you know the shelP” 

“It IS a tortoise-shell,” said Joseph. 

“You are right,” assented Amenhotep. “This sly-boots of a child- 
god met this wise creature born in the hollow of the rocks and it fell 
a sacrifice to his quick wit. For he impudently robbed it of its hollow 
shell and put strings across and fastened on two horns as you can see, 
and It became a lyre. I will not say this is the very same toy the mis- 
chievous rascal made. The man who brought it and gave it to me, a 
seafarer from Crete, does not say that. It may only have been made 
m memory of the first, m jest or piety, for this was only one of various 
tales the Cretan told of the swaddhng-babe of the cave. It seems this 
infant was always getting up out of his hole and swaddlings to pl3.y 
pranks. He stole— it is alffiost unbelievable — the cattle of the sun- 
god, his elder brother, away from the hill where they pastured, when 
the sun-god had gone down. Fifty of them he took and drove them 
about, across and across, to confuse their hoof-marks. His own steps 
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he disguised, binding on them enormous sandals woven of branches, 
so that there were giant footprints that he left behind, and thus none 
at all And that was quite fitting For he was indeed an infant and yet 
a god, and so those vast vague footprints were quite as they should 
be The cattle he drove away and hid them in a cave, a different 
one from the one where he was born — there are many in those parts. 
But first he slaughtered two cows by the river and roasted them at 
a huge fire. These he ate, the suckling babe, it was the meal of a giant 
child and went with the footprints.” 

Amenhotep went on, lying back relaxed in his chair. “This done, 
the thievish child slipped back to his parent cave and into his swad- 
dlings But when the sun-god came up again and missed his cattle, 
he divined, for he was a soothsaying god, and knew that only his 
newborn brother could have done the deed. Hot with anger he came 
to him in his cave. But the little thief, who had heard him coming, 
cuddled himself into his swaddlings that smelled sweet of his godhead, 
made himself very small, and counterfeited the slumber of inno- 
cence. In his arms he held his invention, the lyre. And of course the 
hypocrite knew how to lie like the truth when the sun-god, unde- 
ceived by his wiles, taxed him with the theft. “Quite other concerns 
have I,” he lisped, “than this you think sweet sleep and mother’s 
milk, the swaddlings round my shoulders and warm baths ” And then 
he swore, the seafarer said, a great round oath that he knew nothing 
of the cattle —Do I bore you, Mama^^” he interrupted himself, and 
turned to the goddess on her throne. 

“Since I am freed from the cares of the governing of this land,” 
she replied, “I have much time to spare. I can as well while it away 
listenmg to stories of strange gods. Yet truly the world seems upside 
down to me it is usually the king who lets himself be narrated to, 
and now Your Majesty narrates himself ” 

“Why should he not?” responded Amenhotep. “Pharaoh must in- 
struct. And what he has learned he is always urged to teach at once 
to others. What my mother really objects to,” he went on, and stretch- 
ing two fingers towards her he seemed as it were to explain to her her 
own words, “is, no doubt, that Pharaoh delays to relate his dreams 
to this understanding and inspired lamb, that he may at last hear the 
truth about them. For that I shall get true interpretation from him 
I am almost certain even now, owing to his person and some things 
he has already said. My Majesty is not afraid, for he has promised that 
he will not prophesy in the manner of the mouth-foaming youth or 
horrify me with such tales as that beggars will consume the offerings. 
But do you not know and have you not seen the wonderful way the 
mind has* that a man, when the fulfilment approaches of his most 
coveted wish, will of lus own free will hold off a little from the con- 
summation? ‘Now it is at hand anyhow,’ he says, ‘and only waits on 
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me, I may just as well put it oS a little, for the desire and the wish 
themselves have grown dear to me, in a way, and it is too bad about 
them.’ That is a way human beings have, and Pharaoh too, who sets 
great store by being a human being himself.”' 

Tiy smiled. 

“As your beloved Majesty does it, we shall call it beautiful. Since 
this soothsayer may not well ask, I will did the naughty suckling’s 
perjury avail, or what happened next^” 

“This,” answered Amenhotep, “according to my source: the sun- 
brother brought the thief in bonds before their father, the great god, 
that he should confess and the god punish him. But here too the rascal 
lied with the utmost guile and spoke piously out of his mouth. 
‘Highly I honour the sun,’ he lisped, ‘and the other gods and you I 
love, but fear him here. Protect, then, the younger and help poor 
little me*’ So he misrepresented himself displaying his baby side, 
winking the while at his father out of one eye, so that he could only 
laugh aloud at the arch rogue. He ordered him to show his brother 
the cattle and deliver back the stolen property, to which the infant 
agreed. But when the elder brother heard of the two slaughtered cows 
he was wroth anew Now while he threatened and fumed, the little 
one played on his lyre — this thing here — and his singing went so 
sweet to the sound of the lyre that the elder brother’s scolding died 
away and the sun-god thought only of getting the instrument for his 
own. And his it became, for they made a bargain* the cattle remained 
to the thief, the lyre the brother carried away — and keeps it for 
ever.” 

He stopped speaking and looked down at the toy in his lap. 

“In right instructive way after all,” said the mother, “Pharaoh has 
put off the fulfilment of his most ardent wish.” 

“Instructive it is,” gave back the King, “for it shows that child gods 
are only disguised children — disguised out of sheer mischief. He 
came out of his cave whenever he chose, as a gay and gifted youth, 
skilled in devices, never at a loss for flexible stratagems, a helper to 
gods and men. What new things did he not invent, m the belief of 
the people* writing and reckoning, culture of the olive and of shrewd 
persuasive speech, not shrinking from deceit, yet deceiving with 
great charm. My seafaring man, whose patron he was, esteemed him 
highly. For he was the god of favourable chance, so the man said, 
and of smihng mventiveness, shedding blessing and well-being — 
whether honestly or even a bit dishonestly won, the way life is, a 
leader and guide through the windings of this world, turning back 
with lifted staff to smile. Even the dead he guides, the man said, in 
their kingdom of the moon— and even dreams, for he is lord of sleep, 
who closes the eyes of man with his staff, a gentle magician with all 
his slyness.” 
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Pharaoh’s gaze fell on Joseph, as he stood before him, the pretty and 
charming head bowed or even bent on one shoulder, looking side- 
ways up at the paintings on the wall, with an unforced and absent 
smile, which seemed to say he need not absolutely listen to all this. 

“Are the tales of the mischievous god known to you, soothsayer^” 
asked Amenhotep, 

Joseph quickly changed his pose. He had behaved with pointed 
lack of courtly manners and now showed that he was aware of it. 
He even did so in somewhat exaggerated fashion; so that Pharaoh, 
who always noticed everythmg, got the impression not only that this 
startled return to the present moment was assumed, but that it had 
been put on to create that very impression. He waited, keeping his 
veiled grey eyes, as wide open as he could make them, directed on 
Joseph. 

“Known, highest Lord^” the young man asked. “Yes and no — if 
you will permit your servant the double answer.” 

“You seek often for such permission,” said the King, “or rather 
you simply take it All your speaking turns on the Yes and at the 
same time on the No. Is that likely to please me^ You are the mouth- 
foaming youth and you are not, because you are you. The mischiev- 
ous god is known to you and he is not, because — why^ Was he known 
to you or not>” 

“To you too. Lord of the Crowns, he has always been known — in 
a way; for did you not call him a distant brother of the Ibis-headed, 
Djehuti, the moon-friendly scribe, or indeed his other self> Was he 
known to you or not^ He was familiar — that is more than known, 
for in It the Yes and No cancel each other out and are one and the 
same No, I did not know the child of the cave and master of pranks. 
My father’s oldest servant, the wise Eliezer, was my teacher* he who 
could say that the earth sprang to meet him on the bridal journey for 
the saved sacrifice, my father’s father — pardon, pardon’ All this leads 
too far afield, your servant cannot narrate the world to you at this 
hour. And yet the words of the great mother still rmg in his ear: it 
is the custom in the world for the king not to narrate but to be nar- 
rated to. Of such pranks as these I might know several, to show you, 
you and the great mistress, that the spirit of the rogue-god has always 
been at home among my people and is familiar to me.” 

Amenhotep looked across at his mother with a light nod which 
meant: “Well, what shall we make of him^” Then he answered 
Joseph: 

“The goddess permits you to tell us one or two of them, if you 
think you can amuse us, before the interpreting,” 

“Our breath cometh from you,” said Joseph, with an obeisance, 
“I use It to divert you,” 
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And with folded arms, but often lifting his hand in a descriptive 
gesture, he spoke before Pharaoh and said: 

“Rough was Esau, my uncle, the mountain goat, twin of my father, 
who forced the passage before him when they were born. Red and 
shaggy of hair was he, a bungler, my father was smooth and fine, 
tent-bred and son of his mother, clever m God, a shepherd, while 
Esau a hunter was. Always was Jacob blest, since before the hour 
when my forebear, father of both, resolved to bestow the handed- 
down blessing, for he declined unto death. Blind the old man, his 
ancient eyes would no longer obey him, only with hands he saw, feel- 
ing not seeing Before him he summoned the red one, his eldest, long- 
ing to love him. ^Go, shoot me game with thy bow,' he said, 'my 
forthright, hairy first-bom, cook me a savoury meat that I may eat 
and then bless thee, strengthened thereto by the meal.’ Red one went 
off to the hunt Meanwhile the mother wrapped the younger in goat- 
skins round his smooth limbs and gave him a mess, spiced and seasoned, 
from goat’s flesh. With it he went to the master into the tent and 
spake 'Here am I back, my father, Esau, thy hairy one, having hunted 
and cooked for thee. Eat then, and bless thy first-born’’ ‘Come now 
to me, come near to thy father, my son,’ spoke the blind old man, 
‘that I may feel with my seeing hands if you are truly Esau, my hairy 
one, for it is easy to say.’ And felt with his hands and felt the fell of 
the goat where the skin was bare, and there it was rough, like Esau, 
red It was not, but that the hands could not see and the old eyes 
would not. ‘Yes, there can be no doubt, it is you,’ said the old man 
then, ‘from your fleece it is plain to me. Rough or smooth, so it is, and 
how good that one needs not the eyes to perceive, for the hand suf- 
ficeth’ Esau art thou, then feed me that I may bless thee!’ So did he 
smell and eat, and he gave to the wrong one, who yet was the right 
one, the fullness of blessing one might not recall. Then came Esau 
from hunting, puflFed up and boastful at this his great hour. He cooks 
and seasons his game where all eyes can see him and bears it within 
to his father inside the tent But there in the tent was he cheated and 
mocked as a humbug, truly he was the wrong right one, since the 
right wrong one had come before him through mother’s guile. Only 
a barren curse he received since naught else was left after the blessing 
was spent. What jesting and laughing were there, when he sat down 
wailing aloud with his tongue hanging out, and the fat tears plumped 
down into the dust, the cozened clodpate whom the clever one 
tricked, skilled and familiar in all’” 

Mother and son both laughed, the one in a sonorous alto, the other 
clear and rather piping. Both shook their heads. 

“What a grotesque tale!” cried Amenhotep. “A barbaric farce, 
capital in its way, if rather depressing too; one hardly knows how to 
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take It, It makes you feel like laughing and crying, both at once The 
wrong right one, you say, and the wrong one that was the right one> 
That IS not bad, it is so crazy that it is witty. But may the higher 
goodness preserve us all from being both right and wrong, so that we 
need not sit blubbering in the end, with our tears plopping into the 
dust^ What do you think of the mother, little Mama^ Wrapping 
goatskins round the smoothness, and helping the old one and his 
seeing hands to bless the right one, in other words the wrong one. 
Tell me if you do not find this an original lamb whom I have sum- 
moned before my presence. My Majesty permits you to relate another 
jest, Khabire, that I may see whether the first was not good just by 
chance, and whether this spirit of clever roguery is really better than 
known to you, because familiar Let me hear^” 

“What Pharaoh commands,” Joseph said, “is already done The 
blessing one had to flee before the wrath of the cheated, travel he 
must, and travelled to Naharin in the land of Smear, where relatives 
dwelt Laban the clod, a sinister man of affairs, and his daughters, 
the one red-eyed, the other more lovely than stars in the sky So she 
became his all, and more to him than all save only God But the hard 
taskmaster made him serve seven years for the starry maid. They 
passed like days, but then the uncle gave to him first in the dark the 
other unloved, and only much later the true bride, Rachel the mother 
sheep, who bore me with more than natural pains, and they called 
me Dumuzi, the true son. This only in passing. Now, when the star- 
maid was healed after bearing, my father would be away with me 
and the ten whom the maids and the wrong one had borne him, or he 
made as though he would go to his uncle, who was unwilling, for 
Jacob’s blessing-hand was a profit to Laban. ‘Give me, then, all the 
pied sheep and goats of the flocks,’ said he to his uncle. ‘They shall be 
mine, but yours all those of one colour. Such is my modest condition.* 
So then they sealed their bargain But what then did Jacob do^ Took 
wands from the trees and bushes and peeled white stripes in the bark, 
so they were pied. These he laid in the troughs where the flocks 
came to drink and mated after the drinking. Always he made them see 
the pied wands at this business, which worked on them through their 
eyes so that they dropped pied young, which he took. So he grew 
rich out of all count and Laban was laid by the heels through the wit 
of the roguish god.” 

Again the mother and son were much diverted. They laughed and 
shook their heads, a vein stood out on the King’s sickly forehead and 
tears were in his half -shut eyes. 

“Mama, Mama,” said he, “My Majesty is very, very much amused. 
Striped staves he took and gave them the pattern through their eyes 
— rmg-straked and speckled, we say, and ring-straked and speckled 
Pharaoh could laugh himself at a jest like that! Does he still live, your 
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father^ That was a rogue ^ And so you are the son of a rogue and a 
lovely one!^” 

“The lovely one was a thief and rascal too,” Joseph supplemented 
his tale. “Her loveliness was no stranger to stratagems. For love of her 
husband she stole her gloomy father’s images, thrust them into the 
camel’s bedding, and sat on it and said m her beguiling voice ‘I am 
unwell with my periods and cannot stand up ’ But Laban searched 
in vain, to his own chagrin ” 

“One on top of the other’” cried Amenhotep, his voice breaking. 
“Listen to me. Mama You owe me an answer whether I have not 
summoned before me a higlily original subtle and sportive lamb. Now 
IS the moment,” he suddenly decreed, “now is Pharaoh ready to hear 
from this wise youth the interpretation of his difEcult dreams Before 
these tears of merriment are quite dry m my eyes, I will hear it. For 
as long as my eyes are still wet from this rare laughter, I fear not the 
dreams nor their meaning, whatever it is This son of jesters will tell 
Pharaoh neither such stupidities as did the pedants of the book-house, 
nor yet any frightful things And even though the truth he tells be 
bad, yet these lips so given to smiling can scarcely shape it so as to 
turn straightway these tears of laughter to tears of mourning Sooth- 
sayer, is there need of any vessel or apparatus for your task^ A caul- 
dron, perhaps, to receive the dreams, out of which their meaning 
shall rise^” 

“Nothing at all,” answered Joseph. “I need nothing between heaven 
and earth for my affair I just go ahead and interpret as the spirit moves 
me Pharaoh needs only to speak ” 

The King cleared his throat and looked over in some embarrass- 
ment at his mother, excusing himself by a little bow for her having 
to hear the tale all over again. Then, blinking with his laughter-wet 
eyes, for the sixth time he conscientiously related his now stale 
dreams 


PHARAOH PROPHESIES 

Joseph listened unaffectedly, in a respectful posture, while the King 
spoke he kept his eyes closed, but m no other way did he betray the 
profound abstraction and concentration of his being upon what he 
heard He did something else too, he kept them shut for a little while 
after Amenhotep had finished and was waiting, holding his breath. He 
even went so far as to let the King wait a little, while he stood there, 
not looking but aware of the attention focused upon him. It was very 
still in the Cretan loggia, only the goddess mother gave a rmgmg 
cough and played with hei^ ornaments. 

“Are you sleepmg, lamb^” Amenhotep asked at last m a tremulous 
voice 

“No, here am I,” answered Joseph, as without undue haste he 
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Opened his eyes before Pharaoh Even then he seemed to look through 
him instead of at him, or rather his gaze, resting on the King’s figure, 
broke there and turned inwards m contemplation — and all that be- 
came the black Rachel-eyes very well. 

“And what say you to my dreams^” 

“To your dreams^” Joseph answered “To your dream, you mean. 
To dream twice is not to dream two dreams. You dreamed but one 
dream That you dreamed it twice, first in one form and then in the 
other, has only the meaning of emphasis it means that your dream 
will certainly be fulfilled and that speedily Furthermore its second 
form is only the explanation and more precise definition of the mean- 
ing of the first.” 

“That IS just what My Majesty thought in the beginning’” cried 
Amenhotep. “Mother, what the lamb says was my own first thought, 
that the two dreams are at bottom only one. I dreamed of the goodly 
cattle and then the ghastly ones, and then it was as if somebody said 
to me ‘Did you understand me^ This is the meaning.’ And then I 
dreamed of the ears, the full and the blasted ones As a man will seek 
to express himself and then try again, ‘In other words,’ he says, ‘so 
and so ’ Mama, here is a good beginning which this prophetic boy 
has made, without foaming at the mouth. Those botchers from the 
book-house bungled at the very start and nothing good could come 
after that. Continue, prophet. What is the single meaning of my 
double royal dream^” 

“Single is the meaning, like the two lands, and double the dream 
like your crown,” Joseph replied. “Is not that what you meant just 
now though you did not quite say it, yet said it not quite by chance > 
You betrayed what you meant in the words ‘my royal dream.’ Crown 
and train you wore in your dream, as I darkly perceived. You were 
not Amenhotep, but Nefer-Kheperu-Re, the Bang. God spoke to the 
King in his dream He revealed his future purposes to Pharaoh that 
Pharaoh may know and plan accordingly.” 

“Absolutely,” cried Amenhotep. “Nothing was clearer to me. 
Mother, nothing was more certain from the beginning than what 
this peculiar kind of lamb has said- that it was not I who dreamed, but 
the King, in so far as the two can be separated, and in so far as not 
even I was necessary in order that the King should dream. Did not 
Pharaoh know it and swore to you at once next morning that the 
double dream was important for the realm and therefore absolutely 
must be interpreted^ But it was sent to the King not as the father of 
the lands but because he is also the mother of them, for the sex of the 
King is double. My dream had to do with matters of life and death 
and with the black underworld. I knew it and I know it. But yet I 
know no more,” he suddenly bethought himself. “Why is it My 
Majesty utterly forgot that he knows nothing more and that the in- 
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terpretation is still to seek^ You have a way,” he turned to Joseph, 
“of making it seem as though everything is all beautifully clear 
whereas so far you have only told me what I knew already. What 
means my dream, what would it show to me^” 

“Pharaoh errs,” Joseph responded, “if he thinks he does not know. 
His seivant can do no more than to prophesy to him what he already 
knows Did you not see the cows as they came up out of the water 
in a row, one after the other, and followed in one another’s steps, 
first the fat and then the lean, so that there was no break in the row^ 
What are they that come up out of the casket of eternity, one after 
the other, not together but in succession, and no break is between the 
going and the coming and no interruption in their Ime^” 

“The years!” cried Amenhotep, snapping his fingers as he held 
them up 

“Of course,” said Joseph “It needs not to rise out of any cauldron 
nor any rolling of eyes nor foaming at the mouth to tell us that the 
cows are years, seven and seven And the ears of corn which sprouted 
one after the other, and to the same number, shall they be some- 
thing quite different and vastly hard to guess^” 

“No'” cried Pharaoh and snapped his fingers again, “they are years 
too’” 

“As divine reason would have it,” answered Joseph, ‘‘to which all 
praise and honour shall be given. But why the cows should have 
become ears, seven fruitful and seven barren — now indeed the caul- 
dron must be fetched Large round as the moon, that the answer may 
rise out of it and tell us what the connection is between cows and 
ears and the reason why the first seven cows were so fat and second 
seven so lean. Pharaoh will be so kmd as to send for a cauldron and 
tripod’” 

“Get along with your cauldron’” cried the King. “Is this a time 
to talk of cauldrons, as though we needed anything of the sort’ The 
connection is as plain as a pikestaff and clear as a gem of the first 
water. There is a connection between the goodness and the badness 
of the cows and the ears- one means good crops and the other bad 
ones.” He paused, staring out into space before him “Seven fat years 
will come,” he said in a sort of transport, “and then seven lean ones.” 

“Without fail or faltering,” said Joseph, “for it was told you twice.” 

Pharaoh directed his gaze upon his lamb. 

“You have not fallen dead after the prophecy,” he said with a 
certain admiration 

“Were it not evil and punishable to say so,” Joseph responded, 
“one might put it that it is Vonderful Pharaoh does not fall dead, for 
Pharaoh has prophesied.” 

“No, you are just saying that,” contradicted Amenhotep. “You 
made it seem as though I myself interpreted because you are a child 
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of stratagems and descended from rogues But why could I have 
not done it before you came? I only knew what was false but not 
what was true For true is this interpretation, that I know in my very 
soul, mv own dream knows itself again in the interpretation Yes, 
you are indeed an inspired lamb, but you certainly have your own 
little ways You are no slave of the binding pattern of the depths, you 
did not prophesy first the curse-time and then the blessmg-time but 
the other way round, first the blessing and then the curse — and that 
IS very original of you^” 

“It was you yourself. Lord of the Two Lands,” answered Joseph, 
“and on you it depended. You dreamed, first of the fat kine and ears 
and then of the lean ones, and you yourself are the only original ” 

Amenhotep worked himself up out of the hollow of his chair and 
sprang to his feet He strode to his mother’s seat, moving swiftly on 
those odd limbs of his — the heavy thighs and thin lower parts showed 
plainly through the batiste garment 

“Mama,” he said, “now we have it^ My king-dreams are now inter- 
preted to me and I know the truth. When I think of the erudite rub- 
bish that was passed off to My Majesty — the daughters, the cities, 
the kings, and the fourteen children — I feel as much like laughing 
as I felt like weeping before when I was desperate at its poverty Now, 
thanks to this prophetic youth, I know the truth and I can simply 
laugh at It But the truth itself is serious enough My Majesty has 
been shown that seven fat years will come in all Egypt and after that 
seven years of dearth, such that one will quite forget the previous 
plenty, and famine will consume the land, just as the lean kine con- 
sumed the fat, and the blasted ears the golden ones, for such was the 
message that one would know no more of the fullness that was before 
the famine-time, for its harshness will consume our memory of the 
fullness This is what was revealed to Pharaoh in his dreams, which ^ 
were one dream and which came to him because he is the mother of 
the lands That it remained dark to me until this hour is what I can 
scarcely understand Now it is brought to life by the aid of this genu- 
ine but peculiar lamb It was necessary, in order that the King might 
dream, that I should be, in the same way it was necessary that he 
should be, in order that the lamb might prophesy, our being is only 
the meeting-place between not-bemg and ever-being, our temporal 
only the medium of the eternal. And yet not only that For we must 
ask — It IS the problem which I should like to put before the thinkers 
of my Father’s house — whether the temporal, the individual, and the 
particular get more worth and value from the eternal, or the eternal 
more from the particular and temporal. That is one of those beauti- 
ful questions which permit of no solution, so that there is no end to 
the contemplation of them from dewy eve to early dawn.” 

Seemg Tiy shake her head, he broke off. 
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“Mem,” said she, “Your Majesty is incorrigible. You kept on at us 
about your dreams, which you thought were so important to the 
realm that they must be interpreted without fail, so that they could 
not fulfil themselves unhindered. But now that you have the meaning, 
or think you have, you act as though everything were all settled, 
you forget the meaning even as you utter it, to get lost in the most 
remote and impossible speculations. Is that like a mother^ I could not 
even call it fatherly, and I can scarcely wait until this man here has 
gone back where he came from and we are alone, to admonish you 
indignantly from my maternal throne. It is possible that this sooth- 
sayer knows his craft and that what he says may happen It has hap- 
pened in the past, that good and poor seasons have alternated, that 
then the Nourisher has run low and time after time he has denied his 
blessing to the fields, so that want and famine consumed the lands. It 
has happened, it has actually happened seven times running, as the 
chronicles show It can happen again, and therefore you have dreamed 
It. But perhaps you have dreamed it because it is going to happen 
again. If that is what you think, then, my child, your mother is aston- 
ished that you can rejoice over the interpretation and even flatter 
yourself that in a way you made it yourself And now, instead of 
summoning all your counsellors and wise men together to consider 
how to meet the threatening evil, you go off into such extravagant 
abstractions as this about the meeting-place of the not-being and the 
ever-being^” 

“But, dear little Mama, we have time^” cried Amenhotep, with a 
lively gesture. “Where there is no time, then of course one cannot 
take any, but we can, for before us lies a fullness of it Seven years ^ 
That is the great thing, the fact to make us dance and rub our hands 
together that this highly individual lamb was not bound to the hate- 
ful pattern and did not prophesy the accursed time before the blessing- 
time, but the blessing-time first, and for as long as seven years Your 
rebuke would be just if the bad time, the time of the withered kine, 
were due to begin tomorrow Then there would certainly be no time 
to lose in thinking about expedients and preventive measures — al- 
though My Majesty is free to confess he knows no adequate measuies 
against failure of crops But seven years of fatness are granted us in 
the kingdom of the black earth, during which the love of the people 
for their Pharaoh-mother will flourish like a tree, under which he can 
sit and teach his father’s teaching So I do not see why on the very 
first day — your eyes are speaking, soothsayer,” he broke off, “and 
you have such a very piercing look, have you anything to add to our 
common interpretation^^*” • 

“Nothing,” answered Joseph, “save a plea that you permit your 
servant to go now to his own place, back to the prison where he was 
serving and into the pit out of which you took him for the sake of 
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your dream. For his task is done and his presence is no longer fitting 
in the places of the great. In his hole will he live and feed upon the 
golden hour when he stood before Pharaoh, the beautiful sun of the 
lands, and before the great mother, whom I name in the second place 
only because language will have it so, which belongs to time and must 
deal with one thing after the other, unlike the world of images, 
where two can stand side by side But speech and naming belong to 
time, thus the first mention belongs to the King, yet truly the second 
is not the second, for was not the mother before the son^ So much in 
the succession of things. But whither my smallness now returns, there 
will I continue in my thoughts this intercourse with the great, to 
mingle in which were culpable of me. Pharaoh was right, I shall say 
to myself in the silence, to rejoice in the reversed order and the 
beautiful respite before the time of cursing and the years of drought. 
But how right was not the mother too, who was before him with the 
view and the warning that from the very first day of the blessing- 
time and from the very day of the interpretation there must be much 
taking of thought against the coming of eviP Not to avoid it, for we 
avoid not the purposes of God, but to anticipate and provide against it 
by proper foresight For the term of blessing which is promised us 
means in the first place a stage wherein to take breath to bear the 
affliction. But in the second place it means time and space to take 
steps, at least to clip the wings of the raven of calamity, to take note 
of the coming evil to work against it, and so far as possible not only 
to keep It in bounds but perhaps to derive from it a blessing to boot. 
This or something like it shall I be saying to myself in my dungeon, 
since It would be worse than improper for me to inject my thoughts 
into the converse of the great What a great and splendid thing, shall 
I whisper to myself, is the wisdom which can convert even misfor- 
tune into blessing! And how gracious is God, that He granted to 
the King, through the medium of his dreams, such a wide survey 
over time — not only over seven, but over fourteen years^ Therein 
lies the provision, and the command to provide. For the fourteen years 
are but one time, made up of twice seven though it is, and it does not 
begin in the middle but at the beginning, in other words with today, 
for today is the day of surveying the whole. And to survey it all is 
to provide for it all.” 

“All this is very odd,” remarked Amenhotep “Have you been 
speaking, or have you not^ You have been speaking while you did 
not speak but only let us hear your thoughts, those, that is, which 
you only think to think. But it seems to me it is the same as though 
you had spoken. In other words, you confrived a little device, to say 
something that had not yet been said.” 

“Everything must have its first time,” Joseph replied. “But foresight 
is not nev/. And there has been for very long the shrewd employment 
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of what time is granted If God had put the bad time before the 
blessmg-time and it began tomorrow, there could be no counsel nor 
could any avail What the chaflFtime wrought among men could not 
be made good by the fullness to follow But now it is the other way 
on, and there is time — not to waste, but to make good the coming 
want and to balance the fullness and the lack, by saving the fullness 
to feed the lack. The order of the dream was meant to instruct us the 
fat kine come up first, then the lean, which means that he who makes 
the survey is called and commanded to feed the lack.” 

“You mean we must heap up provision and gather it into bins?” 
asked Amenhotep 

“On the very largest scale,” said Joseph with decision. “In quite 
other measure than has ever been in the time of the two lands! And 
the master of the survey shall be the taskmaster of the fullness. He 
shall control it with strictness, the people’s love for him will teach 
them the economy of plenty TTien, when the dearth comes, and they 
find that he can give, how will their love and trust increase’ Under 
that spreading tree he may sit and teach And the master of the survey 
shall be the vicar and shadow-spender of the King,” 

As he spoke, Joseph’s eyes chanced to meet those of the great 
mother, the little dark figure sitting upright and hieratic upon her 
raised seat with her feet together Those shrewd, sharp eyes, gleaming 
black out of the shadow, were fixed upon him, and the lines about her 
full lips shaped a mocking smile. He dropped his lids gravely before 
this smile, yet not without a respectful twinkle. 

“If I have heard aright,” said Amenhotep, “you think, like the great 
mother, that without any loss of time I should summon my advisers 
to a council, that they may decide how to deal with the abundance to 
make it serve the lack^” 

“Pharaoh,” answered Joseph, “has had no great luck with the coun- 
cils he summoned to interpret the double dream dreamed by his 
double crown He interpreted himself, he found the truth. To him 
alone was the prophecy sent and the whole situation made clear, on 
him alone is it incumbent to administer the supplies and husband the 
plenty which will come before the drought. The measures which 
must be taken are unprecedented in method and scope, whereas a 
council is prone to decide on a middle and traditional course. There- 
fore he alone who has dreamed and interpreted must be the man to 
decide and execute.” 

“Pharaoh does not execute his decisions,” Tiy the mother coolly 
made herself heard. She gazed through and past both of them as she 
spoke. “That is an ignoraflt conception Even granted that he make 
his own decision about what to decide according to his dream — in 
other words, granted that the decision is to be made in accordance 
with the dream — he will then put the performance of it into the 
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hands of his administrators who are there for the purpose the two 
Viziers of the South and North, the steward of the storehouses and 
stalls, and the head of the treasury ” 

“Precisely so,” said Joseph, with an appearance of astonishment, 
“did I think in my hole to tell myself, in the imaginary conversation 
I was carrying on Indeed, those very words, even ‘ignorant concep- 
tion’ did I put into the mouth of the great mother and turned them 
against myself. I am swollen with pride to hear her utter just what 
I would have made her say, down there and only to myself. I will take 
back her words with me into my prison, there, living and feeding 
upon the memories of this exalted hour, I will answer in spirit and 
say ‘Ignorant are all my conceptions, save perhaps one only the 
thought that Pharaoh himself, the beautiful sun of the two lands, 
should himself carry out what he decides and not leave the perform- 
ance of It to tried and tested servants, saying “I am Pharaoh^ Be as 
myself, receive from me full powers for the task wherein I have tried 
and tested you; for you shall be the middleman between me and men, 
as the moon is middleman between sun and earth So shall you turn 
to blessing this threat to me and to the two lands ” ’ No, my igno- 
rance IS perhaps not so all-embracing, for in this matter and in my 
own mind I clearly hear Pharaoh speak and say these words, yet not 
to many, but to one. And again, no man hearing my words, I will say. 
‘Many counsellors make many counsels, therefore let there be but one, 
as the moon is one among the stars and is the middleman between 
above and below, who knows the dreams of the sun The first of the 
extraordinary measures must be the choice of him who shall put 
them into action. Otherwise they will be not extraordinary but mid- 
dling, usual, and inadequate. And why> Because they will not be put 
into action with faith and knowledgeable foresight Tell the many 
your dreams, they will both believe and disbelieve; part of each will 
have faith and part foresight, but all these parts together will not 
make up the complete faith or foresight which is necessary and can 
be only in one. Therefore let Pharaoh look for a wise and understand- 
ing man in whom dwells the spirit of his dreams, the spirit of seeing 
and the spirit of providing, and set him over the land of Egypt. Say 
to him. “Be as I am,” that he may be as it says in the song “Unto the 
borders of the land ’Twas he who saw it all.” And let him administer 
the abundance of the years of plenty with a strictness never seen be- 
fore, that the King may have shade to sit m during the time of dearth.’ 
Such are my words which I shall be saying to myself in my pit, for 
truly to utter them here before the gods would be the grossest indis- 
cretion. Will Pharaoh now dismiss his servant from his sight, that he 
may go out of the sun into his shadow?” 

Joseph made a turn towards the bee-studded hangmgs and a ges- 
ture thitherwards, as though asking if he might pass through. The 
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eyes of the goddess-mother looked sharply at him, and the worldly- 
wise lines round her mouth deepened to a mocking smile. He saw, but 
purposely did not look back at her. 

don’t believe in it” 

''Stay,” said Amenhotep “Wait a little, my friend. You have played 
very prettily upon this instrument of yours, this pretext that one may 
speak without speaking, not speak and yet speak withal, while getting 
a hearing for your thoughts. You have not only put My Majesty in 
the way of interpreting his own dream, but also you have pleasured 
me with this novel device of yours. Pharaoh cannot let you go unre- 
warded, surely you cannot think that. The only question is, how can 
he reward you^^ About that My Majesty is not yet clear. For instance, 
to give you this tortoise-shell lyre, the invention of the lord of mis- 
chief, that, I think, would be too little, and surely you think so too. 
Yet take it at least, for the moment, my friend, take it in your arms, 
It becomes you there. The god of contrivance gave it to his sooth- 
saying brother; you are a soothsayer too, and full of contrivance into 
the bargain. But I am thinking of keeping you at my court, if you will 
stop, and of making some fine title for you, such as First Dream- 
interpreter of the King, something very imposing, to cover up your 
real name and make it quite forgot. But what is your real name^ 
Ben-ezne, perhaps, or Nekatiya, I suppose^” 

“What I am called,” Joseph answered, “I was not called, and neither 
my mother, the starry virgin, nor my father, the friend of God, called 
me so But since my hostile brothers flung me in the pit and I died to 
my father, being stolen away down here, what I am has taken on an- 
other name it is now Osarsiph.” 

“Most interesting,” pronounced Amenhotep. He had settled back 
into the cushions of his too-easy-chair, while Joseph, the seafaring 
man’s gift in his arms, stood there before him. “So you think one 
should not always be called the same, but suit his name to his circum- 
stances, according to what happens to him and how he feels^^ Mama, 
what say you to that^ I think My Majesty likes it well, for I am always 
pleased by new views, whereas those who know only outworn ones 
open their mouths in astonishment, as wide as I do when I yawn at 
theirs. Pharaoh himself has too long been called by his present name, 
and for long it has been out of tune with what he is and how he feels. 
In fact for some time he has cherished the idea of putting aside the old 
and mistaken name and taking a new and more accurate one. I have 
never spoken of this to you? Mama, because it would have been awk- 
ward for me to tell you just by ourselves. But in the presence of this 
soothsayer Osarsiph, who himself once had another name, it is a good 
opportunity to speak. Certainly I wiU do nothing rash, it will not 
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happen from one day to the next But happen it must, and soon, for 
what I am now called becomes daily more a lie and an offence to my 
Father above. It is a disgrace, in the long run it is not to be borne, 
that my name contains the name of Amun the throne-robber, who 
gives out that he consumed Re-Horakhte the Lord of On and the 
ancestor of the kings of Egypt, and who now reigns as Amun-Re, the 
god of the Empire. You must understand, Mama, that in the long 
run It IS a sore offence to My Majesty to be named after him, instead 
of by a name pleasing to Aton, for out of him have I issued, in whom 
IS united what was and what shall be. Lo, Amun’s is the present, but 
the past and future are my Father’s, and we two are old and young 
both, we are of times past and times to come. Pharaoh is a stranger 
in the world, for he is at home in the early time, when kings raised 
their arms to Re their father, the tune of Hor-em-akhet, the time of 
the Sphinx. And at home he is m the time that shall come, of which 
he IS the forerunner, when all men shall look up to the sun, the 
unique god, their gracious father according to the teaching of the 
son, who knows his precepts, since he came out of him and his blood 
flows in his veins. Come hither, you’” said he to Joseph. “Come and 
look’” And he drew the batiste from his thin arm and showed the 
other the blue veins on the inside of the forearm “That is the blood 
of the sun’” 

The arm shook visibly, although Amenhotep supported it with the 
other hand, for the other hand shook too. Joseph looked respectfully 
at the exhibit and then drew back a little from the royal seat. The god- 
dess-mother said- 

“You excite yourself, Meni, and it is not good for Your Majesty’s 
health. You should rest, after the interpretation and all this exchange 
of views, and take a little time from the time that is given you, to let 
your decisions ripen, not only concerning measures against what may 
come, but also about the very serious proposal to change your name, 
which you seem to be considering, while at the same time you are 
thinking about a proper reward for this soothsayer. Do go and rest’” 

But the icing was unwilling. “Mama,” he cried, “I do beg you most 
ardently not to ask that of me, just in the middle of such a promising 
train’ I assure you. My Majesty is perfectly well and feels no trace 
of fatigue. I am so excited that I feel well, and so well that I feel ex- 
cited. You talk just like the nurses in my childhood, when I felt my 
liveliest, then they said ‘You are overtired, Lord of the Two Lands, 
you must go to bed.’ It could only make me savage, I could have 
kicked with rage. Now I am grown, and I thank you most respectfully 
for your care of me. But I have the distiTict feeling that this present 
audience can lead to further good and that my decisions can better 
ripen here than in my bed, and in talk with this skilled soothsayer, to 
whom I am grateful, if for no other reason, for giving me the oppor- 
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tunity to speak of my intention to take a real name, which contains 
the name of the unique one, namely Ikhnaton, that my name may be 
pleasing to my Father. Everything should be called after him and not 
after Amun, and if the La^ of the Two Lands, who fills the palace 
with sweetness, the sweet Titi, is soon brought to bed, then the royal 
infant, whether prince or princess, shall be called Merytaton, that it 
may be loved by him who is love. No matter if I draw down on my 
head the anger of the mighty one of Karnak, who will come and make 
representations and harangue me with threats of the anger of the 
Ram^ Him I can endure — all I can endure for the sake of my love to 
my Father above.” 

“Pharaoh,” said the mother, “you forget that we are not alone. 
Matters which need to be dealt with in wisdom and moderation are 
probably best not discussed in the hearing of a soothsayer from the 
people.” 

“Let that be. Mama,” replied Amenhotep. “He is in the way of 
noble lineage, that he has himself given us to understand — the son of 
a rogue and a lovely one, which is definitely attractive to me, while 
that he says he was even as a child called the lamb, that also indicates 
a certain refinement. Children of the lower classes are not given such 
nicknames. And besides, I get the impression that he is able to under- 
stand much, and give answer to much. Above and beyond all this, 
he loves me and is ready to help me, as he has done already in inter- 
preting the dreams and also by reason of his original view that one 
should call oneself according to one^s own circumstances and feelings. 
It would all be very fine, if I liked a little better the name by which 
he chooses to be known. ... I would not wish to be unfriendly 
or distress you,” he turned to Joseph, “but the kind of name you have 
taken pains me Osarsiph, that is a name of the dead, as when we call 
the dead bull Osar-Hapi, it bears the name of the dead lord, Usir, the 
frightful, on the judge’s throne and with the scale, who is only just 
but without mercy, and before whose tribunal the terrified soul trem- 
bles and shakes. This old creed has nothing in it but fear, it is dead 
itself, it IS an Osar-creed, and my Father’s son believes not in it.” 

“Pharaoh,” the mother’s voice came again, “I must once more ap- 
peal to you and warn you to be cautious and I need not hesitate to 
do so in the presence of this foreign interpreter, since you grant him 
such extended audience and take as a sign of his higher origins his 
mere assertion that as a child he was called the lamb. So he may hear 
that I warn you to be wise and moderate. It is enough that you go 
about to decrease the power of Amun and set yourself against his uni- 
versal rule, in that wherever possible you take from him step by step 
the unity with Re the horizon-dweller, who is the Aton. Even to do 
this takes all the shrewdness and policy in the world, and a cool head 
besides, for heated rashness comes of evil. But let Your Majesty be-* 
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ware of laying hands on the people’s belief in Usir, King of the 
lower regions, to which it clings more obstinately than to any other 
deity, because all are equal before him, and each one hopes to go in 
unto him with his name Bear in mind the prejudice of the many, for 
what you give to Aton by diminishing Amun, you take away again by 
offending Usir.” 

“Ah, I assure you, Mama, the people only imagine that they cling 
so to Usir,” cried Amenhotep. “How could it really cling to a belief 
that the soul which goes up to the judge’s seat must pass through 
seven times seven regions of terror, inhabited by demons who cross- 
examine It as it passes in some three hundred and sixty several magic 
formulas, each harder to remember than the last, yet the poor soul 
must have them all by heart and be able to repeat each one in the 
right place, otherwise it does not pass and will be devoured before 
ever it reaches the judgment seat And if it does get there, it has 
every prospect of being devoured if its heart weighs too light in the 
scale, for then it is delivered over to the monstrous dog of Amente 
I ask you, where is there anything in all that to cling to ^ — it is against 
all the love and goodness of my Father above. Before Usir of the 
lower regions all are equal — yes, equal in terror. Whereas before my 
Father all shall be equal in joy With Amun and Aton it is the same. 
Amun too, with the help of Re, will be universal and will unite the 
world in worship of him. There they are of one mind. But Amun 
would make the world one in the rigid service of fear, a false and 
sinister unity, which my Father would not, for he would unite his 
children in joy and tenderness.” 

“Mem,” said the mother again, in her low voice, “it would be 
better for you to spare yourself and not speak so much of joy and 
tenderness You know from experience that the words are dangerous 
to you and put you beside yourself ” 

“I am speaking. Mama, of belief and unbelief,” answered Amen- 
hotep; once more he worked himself out of the cushions and stood 
on his feet “Of these I speak, and my own good mind tells me that 
disbelief is almost more important than belief In belief there must be 
a sizable element of disbelief, for how can a man believe what is true 
so long as he also believes what is false^ If I want to teach the people 
what IS true, I must first take from them certain beliefs to which they 
cling. Perhaps that is cruel, but it is the cruelty of love, and my 
Father m the sky will forgive me. Yes, which is more glorious, belief 
or disbelief, and which should come before the other^^ Believing is 
a great rapture for the soul. But not believing is almost more joyous 
than belief — I have found it so, My Maj^ty has experienced it, and 
I do not believe in the realms of fear and the demons and Usiri with 
his frightfully named ones and the devourer down there below. I 
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don’t believe m it^ Don’t believe, don’t believe,” Pharaoh sang and 
trilled, skipping on his misshapen legs, whirling round with arms 
outstretched and snapping the fingers of both hands. 

After that he was out of breath 

‘‘Why did you give yourself such a name of deaths” he asked, 
gasping, as he came to a stop beside Joseph. “Even if your father 
thinks you are dead, after all you are not ” 

“I must be silent to him,” answered Joseph, “and I vowed myself to 
silence with my name Whoever is thus dedicate and set apart, he is 
among the dead You cannot separate the depths from the holy and 
consecrated, they belong together, and just therefore lies upon him 
the gleam of light from above We make offerings to the depths, yet 
therein lies the mystery, that in so doing we only rightly make them 
to the heights For God is the whole.” 

“He is the light and the sweet disk of the sun,” said Amenhotep 
with emotion, “whose rays embrace the land and bind them in love — 
he makes the hands grow faint with love, and only the wicked, whose 
fate IS directed below, have strong hands Ah, how much more would 
things in the world go by love and goodness if not for this belief in 
the lower and in the devourer with the crushing jaws^ No one shall 
persuade Pharaoh that men would not do much or consider much 
pleasing to do if their fate were not directed downwards You know, 
the grandfather of my earthly father. King Akheperure, had very 
strong hands and could span a bow which no one else m all the lands 
could span So he went out to slay the kings of Asia and took seven of 
them alive. He fastened them to the prow of his ship by the heels — 
their hair hung down and they glared straight ahead with their up- 
side-down bloodshot eyes. And that was only the beginning of all that 
he did with them, which I will not go into, but he did it. It was the 
first story my nurses told me as a child, to instil in me a kingly spirit 
— but I started shrieking out of my sleep with what they instilled and 
the doctors from the book-house came and instilled an antidote But 
do you suppose Akheperure would have done all that to his foes if 
he had not believed in the realms of horror and the spectres and the 
frightfully named ones of Usiri and the dog of Amente^ Let me tell 
you men are a hopeless lot. They know how to do nothing that 
comes from within themselves, not even the very least thing occurs 
to them on their own account They only imitate the gods, and 
whatever picture they make of them, that they copy. Purify the god- 
head and you purify men ” 

Joseph did not reply to all this until he had looked across to the 
mother and read in the eyes she rested on him that a reply from him 
would please her. 

“Harder than hard,” he said then, “it is to reply to Pharaoh, for 
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he IS gifted beyond measure, and what he says is true, so that one 
can only nod and murmur ‘Quite right,’ or else keep still and let the 
echo die of the truth he uttered. Yet we know Pharaoh would not 
have speech die away and cease at the truth. Rather he desires that it 
free itself and go on, past the truth and perhaps to further truth. For 
what is true is not the truth. Truth is endlessly far and all talk is end- 
less too. It IS a pilgrimage mto the eternal and looses itself without 
rest, or at most after a brief pause and an impatient ‘Right, right,’ it 
moves away from every station of the truth, just as the moon moves 
away from each of her stations in her eternal wanderings All of this 
brings me — whether I will or no, and whether it is fit or unfit in this 
place — to the grandfather of my earthly father, whom at home we 
always called by a not quite so earthly name and named him the 
moon-wanderer, though we knew quite well that actually his name 
was Abiram, which means high father. He came from Ur in the 
Chaldees, the land of the great tower. He did not like it there and 
could not endure it — he could never endure it anywhere and hence 
the name we gave him.” 

“You see, Mother,” the King broke in, “that my soothsayer has 
good origins in his way^ Not only that he himself was called the 
lamb, but also he had a great-grandfather to whom they gave a name 
not of this earth Mixed races and people from the lower classes do 
not usually know their great-grandfathers. So he was a seeker after 
truth, your great-grandfather^” 

“So untiring,” responded Joseph, “that in the end he discovered 
God and made a pact with Him that they should be holy the one in 
the other But strong he was in other ways too, a strong-handed man, 
when robber kings came on from the East, burning and plundering, 
and took away his brother Lot a prisoner, then with swift resolve he 
went out against them with three hundred and eighteen men and 
Eliezer, his oldest servant, making three hundred and nineteen, and 
thrust at them with such force that he drove them beyond Damascus 
and freed his brother Lot out of their hands.” 

The mother nodded and Pharaoh cast down his eyes. 

“Did he take the field,” he asked, “before he had discovered God 
or afterwards 

“It was in between,” answered Joseph, “while he was working on 
his task and without loss of power from the combat. What can be 
done with robber kings that bum and plunder^ You cannot give them 
the peace of God, they are too stupid and bad. You can only bring 
it to them by first smiting them hip and thigh until they know that 
the peace of God has strong hands. But ydti owe it to God that things 
shall go on earth at least half-way according to His will and not en- 
tirely according to the will of burners and plunderers.” 

“I see,” said Amenhotep in boyish annoyance, “if you had been one 
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of my guardians, you too would have told me stones about hair 
floating upside down in the wind and rolling eyes full of blood/' 

“Could It come to pass,” Joseph inquired as though of himself, 
“that Pharaoh should err and despite extraordinary gifts and maturity 
be wrong in his thought^ I can scarcely believe it, yet it seems to 
happen and is a sign that he has his human as well as his godlike side. 
Those who burdened his young heart with tales of warlike prowess,” 
he went on, always speaking as though to himself, “they, of course, 
stood for war and lust of the sword for their own sakes. Now your 
soothsayer here, descended from the moon-wanderer, he would seek 
lo bring to war word of the peace of God, while to peace he would 
put in a word for courage as a dealer between the spheres and go- 
between ’twixt above and below. The sword is stupid; yet I would 
not call meekness wise. Wise is the mediator who counsels courage 
in order that meekness may not be revealed as stupid in the sight of 
God and man. Would I might say to Pharaoh this that I think!” 

“I have heard,” said Amenhotep, “what you have been saying to 
yourself. It is the same as before the little trick you have invented, 
that you may speak aloud to yourself and that no one else has any 
ears. You are holding the seafaring man’s gift in your arms — perhaps 
the little invention comes to you from it, and the spirit of the mis- 
chievous god speaks through your words.” 

“It may be,” responded Joseph “Pharaoh speaks the word of the 
hour. It may be, it is possible, we should not quite reject the idea that 
the quick-witted god is present with us and would make Pharaoh 
mindful of him and aware that it was he who brought up the dream 
to him from below to where he sits in his palace. For he is a guide 
to the world below and, with all his gay spirits, the friend of the 
moon and the dead. He puts in a friendly word with the upper world 
for the lower and with the lower world for the upper, he is a gentle- 
manly go-between ’twixt heaven and earth. Violence and abruptness 
are hateful to him and better than anyone else he knows that one 
can be right and yet wrong,” 

“You are coming back to your uncle,” asked Amenhotep, “the 
wrong right one whose big tears rolled down in the dust while all 
the world laughed at him^ Let that story be. It is amusing but it 
makes me uneasy. Perhaps it is^true that what is funny is always at 
the same time a little sad, and that we only breathe freely and happily 
at the pure gold of serious things.” 

“Pharaoh says it,” answered Joseph, “and may he be the right one 
to say it^ Serious and stern is the light and the power which streams 
up from below into its dainty — power it must surely be and of mas- 
culine kind, not mere tenderness, otherwise it is false and premature 
and tears will follow ” 

He did not look over at the mother after he spoke — at least not 
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full m the face. But enough so that he could see whether she nodded 
approval She did not nod, but he thought she looked steadily at him, 
which was perhaps even better. 

Amenhotep had not been listening. He leaned back in his chair, m 
one of those exaggerated attitudes of his, deliberately aimed at the 
old style and the rigidity of Amun One elbow leaned against the 
chair-back, his other hand was on his hip, thrust out by the weight 
he put on that leg, the other one resting lightly on its toes. He went 
back to his own last words 

think,” he said, “My Majesty said something very good, which 
merits attention I mean about jest and earnest, one oppressing and 
the other blessing. The moon mediates between heaven and earth. 
True, but the mediation is of the jesting kind, uncanny, ghostly. 
Whereas all the beams of my father Aton are golden earnest without 
guile, bound up in truth, ending in tender hands, which caress the 
creation of the father. God alone is the whole roundness of the sun, 
from which the truth pours itself out upon the world, and unfalter- 
ing love.” 

“The whole world hearkens to Pharaoh’s words,” answered Joseph, 
“and no one fails to hear a single one of them when he teaches. But 
that may easily happen to others, even when their words should by 
chance be just as much worth taking to heart as his. But never will it 
happen to the Lord of the Crown. His golden words put me in mind 
of one of our stories, namely how Adam and Eve, the first human 
beings, were frightened by the approach of the first night. They 
feared that the earth would again become void and formless. For it 
is the light which divides things and puts each in its place — it creates 
space and time, while night brings back disorder again, the chaos and 
the void. So the two were terribly frightened when the day died at 
the red even and darkness crept up on all sides. They beat their brows 
But God gave them two stones, one of the deepest black, the other 
like the shadow of death He rubbed the two together for them and 
lo, fire sprang out, fire from the bosom of the earth, the inmost pri- 
meval fire, young as the lightmng and older than Re. It fed on dry 
leaves and burned on, making mght plain for the two.” 

“Very good, very good indeed^” said the King. “I see that not all 
your tales are jests. Pity you do not also speak of that great joy of 
the first morning, when God lighted up their whole world anew 
and drove away the frightful shapes of darkness; for their delight 
must have been very great. Light, light!” he cried. Springing from 
his relaxed position, he stood up and began to move to and fro in the 
room, now fast, now slowly, now lifting bftth bebanded arms over his 
head, now pressing his two hands to his heart. 

“Blessed hght, that created for itself the eyes which see it, cre- 
ated sight and thing seen; the becommg-conscious of the world which 
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knows of Itself only through the light, which distinguishes in love. 
Ah, Mama, and you, dear soothsayer, how glorious above all glory 
and how umque in the all is Aton my Father, and how my heart beats 
with fullness of pride because I came forth from him and before all 
others he gave me to understand his beauty and love’ For as he is 
unique in greatness and goodness, so am I his son unique in love to 
him, whom he has entrusted with his teaching. When he rises in the 
eastern horizon of heaven and mounts out of the land of God in the 
east, glittermgly crowned as king of the gods, then all creatures exult. 
The apes adore with lifted hands and all wild creatures praise him, 
running and leaping. For every day is his blessing-time and a feast 
of )oy after the cursing-time or the night, when his face was turned 
away and the world sunk in self-forgetfulness. It is frightful when the 
world forgets itself, though it may be well for its refreshment. Men 
sleep in their chambers, their heads are wrapped up, their nostrils 
stopped, and none seeth the other, stolen are all the things that are 
under their heads while they know it not. Every lion cometh forth 
from his den, all serpents they sting. But thou hast raised them up, 
their limbs bathed, they take their clothing, their arms uplifted in 
adoration to thy dawning. Then in all the world they do their work. 
The barks sail upstream and downstream alike. Every highway is 
opened because thou hast dawned. The fish in the river leap up before 
him, and his rays are in the midst of the great sea Though he is afar, 
yet his rays are npon the earth as in the sea and fix all creatures with 
his love. For unless he were so high and far, how should he be over 
all and everywhere in his world which he has linked and spread out 
m manifold beauty the countries of Syria and Nubia and Punt and 
the land of Egypt, thou hast set a Nile in the heavens that he may 
fall for them, making floods upon the mountains like the great sea and 
watering their fields among their towns as he springs for us out of 
the earth and makes fertile the desert that we may eat Yes, how mani- 
fold, O Lord, are thy works’ Thou makest the seasons in order to 
create all thy works with million shapes, that they live in you and 
fulfil their life-span, which you give, in cities, towns, and settlements, 
on highway or on river. Thou settest every man in his place, thou 
suppliest their necessities. Everyone has his possessions and his days 
are numbered. Their tongues are divers in speech, their ways are vary- 
ing, but you embrace them all. Some are brown, others red, others 
black, and still others like milk and blood. And in all these hues they 
reveal themselves in you and are your manifestations. They have 
hooked noses or flat or such as come straight out of the face, they 
dress in gay colours or white, in wool or linen, according as they 
know or think, but all that is no reason for them to laugh or to be 
spiteful, rather only interesting and solely a ground for love and wor- 
ship. Thou fundamentally good God, how joyful and sound is all 
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that thou Greatest and nourishest and what heart-filling delight hast 
thou instilled into Pharaoh, thy beloved son who proclaims thee^ 
Thou hast made the seed in man and giveth life to the son in the 
body of the woman, thou soothest him that he may not weep, thou 
good nurse and nourisher* Thou makest of what the flies live on and 
of the like the fleas, the worm, and the offspring of the worm It 
would be enough for the heart and even well-nigh too much that 
the creature is satisfied in his pasture, that trees and plants are in sap 
and blossoms spring in praise and thanks, while countless birds flutter 
above the marshes. But when I think of the little mouse in its hole 
where thou preparest what it needs, there it sits with its beady eyes 
and cleans its nose with its paws — then my eyes run over And I 
may not think at all of the little chick that cries in the egg-shell, out 
of which It bursts when he has made it ready — then it comes out of 
the egg to chirp with all its might and runneth about before Him 
upon Its two feet with the greatest nimbleness ~ especially may I 
not be mindful of this, else I must dry my face with finest batiste, for 
It IS flooded with tears of love — I should like to kiss the Queen,” he 
suddenly cried, and stood still with his face turned up to the ceiling. 
“Let Nefertiti be summoned at once, she who fills the palace with 
beauty, the mistress of the lands, my sweet consort!” 

ALL TOO BLISSFUL 

Jacob’s son was almost as weary with standing before Pharaoh as 
when he had played dumb waiter for the old pair in the garden- 
house And young Pharaoh, for all his delicacy of feeling for the 
gnats, the chicks, the little mouse, and the offspring of the worm, 
seemed to have no thought for Joseph’s discomfort. His delicacy was 
of a regal kind, it had lapses To neither him nor the mother-goddess 
on her high seat did the idea occur — and probably it could not — to 
tell him to sit down awhile. His limbs had great longing and there 
were many charming little stools in the Cretan loggia to invite him 
thereto. It was hard, but when one knows what is involved, one )ust 
takes the hardship for granted and stands firm — and here we have 
a good instance of a literally correct usage. 

The goddess-widow took it on herself to clap her hands when her 
son announced his desire. The chamberlain from the anteroom sidled 
sweetly through the bee-curtain. He rolled up his eyes when Tiy 
flung at him “Pharaoh summons the great consort^ ” and disappeared 
again Amenhotep stood at one of the great bay-windows with his 
back to the room and looked out over tn& gardens, his chest and his 
whole body heaving with the violence of the homage he paid to the 
sun and its works. His mother was looking towards him with con- 
cern* But only a few minutes passed before she appeared whom he 
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had summoned — she could not have been far away A little door, 
invisible among the paintings, opened in the right-hand wall, and two 
maidservants fell on their faces on the threshold. Between them the 
Queen of the lands appeared, with swaying tread, faintly smiling, her 
eyes cast down, the long, lovely neck thrust anxiously out the bearer 
of the seed of the sun. She did not speak. Her hair was covered with 
a blue cap, which hung in a bag behind, elongating the shape of the 
head, her large, thin, finely turned ears were uncovered Navel and 
thighs showed through the ethereal pleatings of her flowing garb, 
the bosom was covered with a shoulder drapery and a flower-collar 
glittering with enamel and gems She moved with hesitant steps to- 
wards her young husband, who approached her still panting with 
access of feeling, 

“Here art thou, golden dove, my sweet bed-sister,” he said with 
trembling voice, embraced and kissed her on eyes and mouth, so that 
the two cobras on their foreheads kissed too ‘‘I had to see thee, if 
only for a moment to show thee my love ~ it came over me while 
talking Was my summons a burden to thee^* Art thou at the moment 
not suffering from thy present sacred condition^ My Majesty does 
wrong, perhaps, even to ask, for I might thereby rouse and recall 
thy nausea with my words. You see how the Kang has understanding 
of all I would have been so grateful to the Father if you had today 
been able to keep our excellent breakfast by you But no more of 
that. Here thrones the eternal mother, and this man with the lyre 
is a foreign magician and soothsayer who has interpreted for me my 
politically important dream and can teU such amusing tales that I may 
keep him by me, in a high ofiice at court. He lay in prison, owing to 
some mistake, such as can sometimes happen. Nefer-em-Wese too, my 
cup-bearer, was once in prison by mistake, while his companion 
there, the late chief baker, was guilty. Of two that he in prison, one 
always seems to be innocent, and of three, two. This I say as a man. 
But as god and king, I say that prisons are necessary, notwithstanding. 
And as man I kiss you, my sacred love, on your eyes, your cheeks 
and mouth, be not surprised that I do it in the presence not only of 
the mother but also of the soothsaying stranger, since you know that 
Pharaoh loves to show himself as he is before men I think to go even 
further in this direction. You do not know about that yet, nor does 
Mama, therefore I take this opportunity to tell you. I am considering 
a pleasure voyage on the royal barge Star of the Tv)o Lands The 
populace, urged by curiosity and also partly by my royal command, 
will follow along the banks m crowds, and there in their sight, my 
sacred treasure, without teaving got permission from Amun’s first 
priest beforehand, I will sit with you under the canopy and hold you 
on my knee and kiss you right soundly and often before all the people. 
That will annoy him of Karnak, but the people will exult, and it will 
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not only show them our great happiness but also instruct them in the 
essence, spirit, and goodness of my Father above I am glad that I 
have now mentioned this plan of mine. But do not think I sent for you 
on this account, for I only happened to come on the thought as I was 
speaking I called you simply and solely out of sudden unconquer- 
able longing to show you my tenderness, and now I have done so Go, 
then, my crowning joy’ Pharaoh is overwhelmed with affairs and 
must take counsel on matters of high import with his dear and eternal 
little Mama and with this young man, who, you must understand, 
comes of the stock of the inspired lamb Go, and take great care of 
yourself, guarding against all jars to your person Divert yourself 
with dancing and song The babe, whatever it is, shall be called Mery- 
taton, when you are happily brought to bed — that is, if you find it 
good, and I see you do You always find everything good that Phar- 
aoh thinks If only the whole world would think well of what he 
thinks and teaches, it would be better for it. Adieu, swan’s throat, 
little dawn-cloud, golden-seamed’ Adieu and au revoir’” 

The Queen swayed away again Behind her the picture-door closed 
and became invisible. Amenhotep, embarrassed by his own emotions, 
turned back to his throne chair 

“Happy lands,” said he, “to which such a mistress is vouchsafed, 
and a Pharaoh whom she makes so happy’ Am I right to say that. 
Mama — do you agree with me, soothsayer^ If you stop on at my 
court as interpreter of the King’s dreams, I will marry you off, that 
is my firm intention. I will myself choose the bride, befitting your 
office, from the higher circles. You do not know how delightful it is 
to be married For My Majesty, as my idea about the pleasure-voyage 
in public will have shown you, it is the very image and expression of 
my human side, on which I lean more than I can say. For look, Phar- 
aoh IS not proud and if he is not, then who in all the world should 
be^ But in you, my friend, I feel a sort of pride, with all your charm 
of manner — I say a sort, for I do not know its cause and can only 
suspect It has to do with what you told us, that you are in some way 
set apart and consecrate to silence and the deeps, as though the sacri- 
ficial garland lay on your brow, made of an herb called touch-me-not. 
It was just this that gave me the idea to bestow you in marriage ” 

“I am in the hand of the highest,” answered Joseph. “What he does 
will be beneficent Pharaoh knows not how necessary to me was my 
pride to protect me from evil-doing I am set apart for God alone, 
who is the bridegroom of my race and we are the bride But as it 
says of the star* ‘In the evening a woman, in the morning a man,’ 
so I suppose It IS here too, and out of^the bride steps forth the 
wooer.” 

“Such a double nature may be fitting for the son of the sly one 
and the lovely one,” said the King, with a worldly-wise air. “But 
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now,” he added, “let us speak seriously of serious matters. Your God, 
who and what is He> You have neglected or avoided giving me a 
clear understanding. The forefather of your father, you say, discov- 
ered Him> That sounds as though he had found the true and only 
God Is It possible that so remote from me in space and time a man 
divined that the true and only God is the sun’s disk, the creator of 
sight and seen, my eternal Father above^” 

“No, Pharaoh,” Joseph answered smiling “He did not stop at the 
sun disk He was a wanderer, and even the sun was but a way-station 
on his painful wandering Restless was he and unsatisfied — call it 
pride if you will, for thereby you seal your censure with the sign of 
honour and necessity. For it was the pride of the man, that the hu- 
man being should serve only the Highest. Therefore his thoughts 
went out beyond the sun.” 

Amenhotep had flushed He sat bent forward, his head in the blue 
wig stretched out on its neck, with the tips of his fingers he squeezed 
and kneaded his chin. 

“Mama, pay attention^ By all you hold dear, pay strict attention,” 
he breathed, without turning the fixed gaze of his grey eyes away 
from Joseph His suspense was so great that it seemed he would tear 
away the veil which dimmed them. 

“Go on, you’” said he. “Wait’ Stop, no, go on’ He did not stop> 
He went out beyond the sun^^ Speak’ Or I will speak myself, though 
I know not what I should say.” 

“He made things hard for himself, in his unavoidable pride,” Jo- 
seph said “For this he was anointed He overcame many temptations 
to worship and adore, for he longed to do so, but to worship the 
Highest one alone, for only this seemed right to him. Earth, the 
mother, tempted him, she who preserves life and brings forth fruit 
But he saw her neediness, which only heaven can supply, and so he 
turned his face upwards. Him tempted the turmoil of the clouds, the 
uproar of the storm, the pelting rain, the blue lightnmg-flash driving 
down, the thunder’s rattling roar. But he shook his head at their 
claims, for his soul instructed him they were all of the second rank. 
They were no better, so his soul spake to him, than he himself — 
perhaps lesser indeed, although so mighty, and though they were 
above him it was simply in space, but not in spirit. To pray to them, 
so he felt, was to pray too near and too low, and better not at all, he 
said to himself, than too near or low, for that was an abomination.” 

“Good,” said Amenhotep, almost soundlessly, and kneaded his 
chin. “Good’ Wait! No, go on’ Mama, pay attention’” 

“Yes, how many great m^festations did not tempt my forefather! ” 
Joseph went on. “The whole host of the stars was among them, the 
shepherd and his sheep. They were indeed far and high, and very 
great in their courses. But he saw them scattered before the beams 
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of the morning star — and she indeed was surpassing lovely, of two- 
fold nature and rich in tales, yet weak, too weak for that which she 
heralded, she paled before it and vanished away — poor morning 
star’” 

“Spare your regrets’” ordered the King “Here is matter for tri- 
umph For tell me what it was she paled before, and who appeared, 
whom she had heralded'^” he asked, making his voice sound as proud 
and threatening as it could. 

“Of course, the sun,” Joseph replied. “What a temptation for him 
who so longed to worship’ Before its cruelty and its benignity all 
peoples of the earth bowed down But my ancestor’s caution was un- 
limited, his reservations endless Peace and satisfaction, he said, are 
not the point. The all-important thing is to avoid the great peril to 
the honour of humanity, that man should bow down before a lower 
than the highest ‘Mighty art thou,’ he said to Shamash-Marduk-Bel, 
‘and mighty is thy power of blessing and cursing But something there 
IS above thee, in me a worm, and it warns me not to take the witness 
for that which it witnesses The greater the witness, the greater the 
fault in me if I let myself be misled to worship it instead of that to 
which It bears witness Godlike is the witness, but yet not God. I too 
am a witness and a testimony I and my doing and dreaming, which 
mount up above the sun towards that to which it more mightily bears 
witness than even itself, and whose heat is greater than the heat of 
the sun.’ ” 

“Mother,” Amenhotep whispered, without turning his eyes from 
Joseph, “what did I say^ No, no, I did not say it, I only knew it, it 
was said to me. When of late I had my seizure, and revelation was 
vouchsafed me for the improvement of the teaching — for it is not 
complete, never have I asserted that it was complete — then I heard 
my Father’s voice and it spoke to me saying ‘I am the heat of the 
Aton, which is in Him But millions of suns could I feed from my 
fires. Callest thou me Aton, then know that the name itself stands 
in need of improvement. When you call me so, you are not calling me 
by my last and final name. For my last name is the Lord of the Aton.’ 
Thus Pharaoh heard it, the Father’s beloved child, and brought it 
back with him out of his attack But he kept silent, and even the 
silence made him forget. Pharaoh has set truth in his heart, for 
the Father is the truth. But he is responsible for the triumph of the 
teaching, that all men may receive it, and he is concerned lest the 
improvement and purification, until at last it consist only of the pure 
truth, might mean to make it unteachable. This is a sore concern 
which no one can understand save one o?i whom as much responsi- 
bility rests as on Pharaoh, For others it is easy to say ‘You have net 
set truth in your heart, but rather the teaching.’ Yet the teaching is 
the sole means of bringing men nearer the truth. It should be im- 
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proved, but if one improve it to the extent that it becomes unavail- 
able as a medium of truth — I ask the Father and you will not only 
then the reproach be justified that I have shut up the teaching in my 
heart to the disadvantage of the truths Pharaoh shows mankind the 
image of the revered Father, made by his artists the golden disk 
from which rays go down upon his creatures, ending in tender hands, 
which caress all creation. ‘Adore’’ he commands. ‘This is the Aton, 
my Father, whose blood runs in me, who revealed himself to me, but 
will be Father to you all, that you may become good and lovely in 
him.’ And he adds ‘Pardon, dear human beings, that I am so strict 
with your thoughts. Gladly would I spare your simplicity. But it 
must be Therefore I say to you Not the image shall you worship 
when you worship, not to it sing your hymns when you sing, but 
rather to him whose image it is, you understand, the true disk of the 
sun, my Father in the sky, who is the Aton, for the image is not yet 
he.’ That is hard enough, it is a challenge to men, out of a hundred, 
twelve understand it. But if now the teacher says ‘Still another and 
further effort must I urge upon you for the sake of truth, however 
much It pains me for your simplicity For the image is but the image 
of the image and witness to a witness Not the actual round sun up 
there in the sky are you to think of when you burn incense to his 
image and sing his praise — not this, but the Lord of Aton, who is 
the heat in it and who guides its course.’ That goes too far, it is too 
much teaching, and not twelve, not even one understands Only 
Pharaoh himself understands, who is outside of all count, and yet he 
is supposed to teach the many Your forefather, soothsayer, had an 
easy task, although he made it hard for himself He might make it as 
hard as he liked, striving after truth for his own sake and the sake 
of his pride, for he was only a wanderer But I am King, and teacher, 
I may not think what I cannot teach. Whereas such a one very soon 
learns not even to think the unteachable.” 

Here Tiy, his mother, cleared her throat, rattled her ornaments, 
and said, looking ahead of her into space: 

“Pharaoh is to be praised when he practises statesmanship in mat- 
ters of religious belief and spares the simplicity of the many. That is 
why T warned him not to wound the popular attachment to Usir, 
king of the lower regions. There is no contradiction between knowing 
and sparing, in this connection, and the office of teacher need not 
darken knowledge. Never have priests taught the multitude all they 
themselves know. They have told them what was wholesome, and 
wisely left in the realm of the mysteries what was not beneficial. 
Thus knowledge and wisdom are together in the world, truth and for- 
bearance. The mother recommends that it so remain.” 

“Thank you. Mama,” said Amenhotep, with a deprecating bow. 
“Thank you for the contribution. It is very valuable and will for 
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eternal ages be held in honour. But we are speaking of two different 
things My Majesty speaks of the fetters which the teaching puts 
upon the thoughts of God, yours refers to priestly statecraft, which 
divides teaching and knowledge. But Pharaoh would not be arro- 
gant, and there is no greater arrogance than such a division No, there 
is no arrogance in the world greater than that of dividing the chil- 
dren of our Father into initiate and uninitiate and teaching double 
words all-knowingly for the masses, knowingly in the inner circle. 
No, we must speak what we know, and witness what we have seen 
Pharaoh wants to do nothing but improve the teaching, even though 
It be made hard for him by the teaching And still it has been said 
to me ‘Call me not Aton, for that is in need of improvement Call me 
the Lord of the Aton^’ But I, through keeping silent, forgot See 
now what the Father does for his beloved son’ He sends him a mes- 
senger and dream-interpreter, who shows him his dreams, dreams 
from below and dreams from above, dreams important for the realm 
and for heaven, that he should awake in him what he already knows, 
and interpret what was already said to him. Yes, how loveth the 
Father his child the King who came forth out of him, that he sends 
down a soothsayer to him, to whom from long ages has been handed 
down the teaching that it profits man to press on towards the last and 
highest’” 

“To my knowledge,” Tiy coldly remarked, “your soothsayer 
came up from below, out of a dungeon, and not from above ” 

“Ah, in my opimon that is sheer mischief, that he came from be- 
low,” cried Amenhotep. “And besides, above and below mean not 
much to the Father, who when he goes down makes the lower the 
upper, for where he shines, there is the upper world. From which it 
comes that his messengers interpret dreams from above and below 
with equal skill. Go on, soothsayer’ Did I say stop^^ If I did, I meant 
go on’ That wanderer out of the East, from whom you spring, did 
not stop at the sun, but pressed on above it^^” 

“Yes, in spirit,” answered Joseph smiling. “For in the flesh he was 
but a worm on this earth, weaker than most of those above and below 
him And still he refused to bow and to worship, even before one of 
these phenomena, for they were but witness and work, as he himself 
was All being, he said, is a work of the highest, and before the being 
is the spirit of whom it bears witness. How could I commit so great 
a folly and bum incense to a witness, be it never so weighty — I, who 
am consciously a witness, whereas the others simply are and know 
it not> Is there not something in me of Him, for which all being is 
but evidence of the being of the Being which is greater than His 
works and is outside them’^ It is outside the world, and though it is 
the compass of the world, yet is the world not its compass. Far is 
the sun, surely three hundred and sixty thousand miles away, and yet 
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his rays are here But He who shows the sun the way hither is further 
than far, yet near in the same measure, nearer than near. Near or far 
IS all the same to Him, for He has no space nor any time, and though 
the world is m Him, He is not in the world at all, but in heaven.’’ 

“Did you hear that, Mama>” asked Amenhotep in a small voice, 
tears in his eyes “Did you hear the message which my heavenly 
Father sends me through this young man, in whom I straightway 
saw something, as he came in, and who interprets to me my dreams? 
I will only say that I have not said all that was said to me m my 
seizure, and, keeping silent, forgot it. But when I heard- ‘Call me 
not Aton, but rather the Lord of the Aton,’ then I heard also this* 
‘Call on me not as “my Father above,” for that is of the sun in the 
sky, It must needs be changed, to say “My Father who art in 
heaven ^^ So heard I and shut it up within me, because I was anxious 
over the truth for the sake of the teaching But he whom I took out 
of the prison, he opens the prison of truth that she may come forth 
in beauty and light, and teaching and truth shall embrace each other, 
even as I embrace him ” 

And with wet eyelashes he worked himself up out of his sunken 
seat, embraced Joseph, and kissed him. 

“Yes, yes’” he cried. He began to hurry once more up and down 
the Cretan loggia, to the bee-portieres, to the windows and back, 
his hands pressed to his heart. “Yes, yes, who art in heaven, fur- 
ther than far and nearer than near, the Being of beings, that looks 
not into death, that does not become and die but is, the abiding light, 
that neither rises nor sets, the unchanging source, out of which stream 
all life, light, beauty, and truth— that is the Father, so reveals He 
Himself to Pharaoh His son, who lies in His bosom and to whom He 
shows all that He has made For He has made all, and His love is in the 
world, and the world knows Him not But Pharaoh is His witness and 
bears witness to His light and His love, that through Him all men 
may become blessed and may believe, even though now they still 
love the darkness more than the light that shmes in it For they under- 
stand It not, therefore are their deeds evil But the son, who came 
from the Father, will teach it to them. Golden spirit is the light, 
father-spirit, out of the mother-depths below power strives upward 
to It, to be purified in its flame and become spirit m the Father. Im- 
material IS God, like His sunshine, spirit is He, and Pharaoh teaches 
you to worship Him in spirit and in truth For the son knoweth the 
Father as the Father knoweth him, and will royally reward all those 
who love Him and keep His commandments — he will make them 
great and gilded at court becSause they love the Father in the son who 
came out of Him. For my words are not mine, but the words of my 
Father who sent me, that all might become one in light and love, even 
as I and the Father are one. . . 
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He smiled, an all too blissful smile, at the same time grew pale as 
death, putting his hands on his back, he leaned against the painted 
wall, closed his eyes, and so remained, upright indeed, but obviously 
no longer present. 


THE WISE AND UNDERSTANDING MAN 

Tiy, the mother, came down from her chair into the hall and ap- 
proached the rapt one with short, decided steps. She looked at him 
a moment, gave him a quick little tap with the back of one finger 
across his cheek, of which he was obviously unconscious, and turned 
to Joseph. 

“He will exalt you,” said she, with her bitter smile. Her pouting 
mouth and the lines round it were probably incapable, by their shape, 
of any smile but a bitter one. 

Joseph, in some alarm, was looking over at Amenhotep 

“Do not be distressed,” she said. “He does not hear us. He is unwell, 
he has his affliction, but it is not serious. I knew it would end like 
this when he would keep on talking about joy and tenderness, it 
always ends the same way, although sometimes it is more severe. 
When he began on the mice and chickens I was sure how it would 
turn out, but I was certain when he kissed you. You must take it in 
the light of his special susceptibility.” 

“Pharaoh loves to kiss,” Joseph remarked. 

“Yes, too much,” she answered. “I think you are shrewd enough 
to see that there is danger for a kingdom which supports within it a 
too powerful god and without it many envious tributaries, who plot 
revolts That was why I was willing you should speak to him of the 
stoutheartedness of your ancestors, who were not debilitated by all 
their thoughts on God.” 

“I am no man of war,” said Joseph, “nor was my ancestor save 
under great pressure My father was a pious dweller in tents and 
prone to contemplation, and I am his son by his first and true wife. 
True, among my brethren who sold me are several who are capable 
of considerable barbarity, the twins were war-heroes — we called 
them twins, though there is a whole year between them — and Gad- 
diel, son of one of the concubines, wore more or less harness, at least 
in my time.” 

Tiy shook her head. 

“You have a way,” she said, “of talkmg about your people — as a 
mother I should call it spoilt. All in all, you think pretty well of your- 
self, It seems, you feel you could stand a^ood deal of promotion^” 

“Let me put it like this, great lady,” said he, “that none surprises 
me.” 

“So much the better for you,” she answered. “I told you that he 
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would exalt you, probably quite extravagantly. He does not know 
It yet, but when he comes to himself he will ” 

Joseph said “Pharaoh has exalted me in that he honoured me with 
this talk about God ” 

“Rubbish,” said she, impatiently “You put him on to it, you led up 
to It from the start. You need not play the innocent before me, or 
pretend to be the lamb they called you who spoiled you when they 
brought you up. I have a political mind, it is no use to make pious 
faces to me 'Sweet sleep’ forsooth, and 'mother’s milk, warm baths, 
and swaddling bands’^ Stuff and nonsense^ I have nothing against 
politics, on the contrary, and I do not reproach you for making the 
best of your hour Your talk of God was a talk of gods as well, and 
your story not bad at all, the one about the god of mischief and 
worldly-wise advantage.” 

“Pardon, great mother,” said Joseph, “it was Pharaoh who told that 
tale.” 

“Pharaoh is receptive and suggestible,” she responded. “What he 
said, your presence evoked He felt you, and spoke of the god ” 

“I was without falseness against him, great Queen,” said Joseph. 
“And I will remain so, whatever he may decide about me By Phar- 
aoh’s life, I will never betray his kiss. It is long since I received the 
last kiss. That was at Dothan in the vale, my brother Jehudah kissed 
me before the eyes of the children of Ishmael, my purchasers, to show 
them how highly he valued the goods. That kiss your dear son has 
wiped off with his own. But my heart is full of the wish to serve and 
help him as well as I can and as far as he empowers me to do it.” 

“Yes, serve and help him,” said she, coming quite close with her 
firm little person and puttmg her hand on his shoulder. “Do you prom- 
ise It to his mother^ You see the great and high responsibility I have 
with the child — but you understand You are painfully subtle, you 
even spoke of the wrong right one, and — he is so sensitive — he got 
the point when you suggested that one can be right and yet wrong.” 

“It was not known or recognized before,” answered Joseph. “It is 
a destiny and a basis for destiny that a man can be right on the way 
and yet not the right one for the way Until today there was no such 
thing, but from now on there will be. Honour is due every new 
foundation: honour and love, if one is as worthy love as your lovely 
son^” 

From Pharaoh’s direction came a sigh, the mother turned toward 
him. He stirred, blinked his eyes, and stood up straight. Colour came 
back to his lips and cheeks. 

“Decisions,” they heard Jiim say, “decisions must be made. My 
Majesty made it clear that I had no more time and must return at 
once to my immediate kingly concerns. Pardon my absence,” he 
said with a smile as he let his mother lead him back to his seat and 
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sank into the cushions “Pardon me, Mama, and you too, dear sooth- 
sayer Pharaoh,” he added, with a meditative smile, “had no need to 
excuse himself, for he is untrammelled, and besides, he did not go but 
was fetched But he excuses himself all the same, out of ordinary 
politeness But now to business We have time, but we have none to 
lose Take your seat, eternal mother, if I may respectfully beg you. 
It IS not proper for you to stand when your son is sitting Only this 
young man with the lower-regions name might stand before Pharaoh 
for a little while longer, during the discussion of matters growing 
out of my dreams. They came from below too, but out of concern 
for that which is above, but he seems to me to be blest from below 
up and from above down So you are of the opinion, Osarsiph,” he 
asked, “that we must husband the fullness against the ensuing scarcity 
and collect enormous stores in the barns to be given out in the bar- 
ren years, in order that the upper should not suffer with the lower 

“Just so, dear master,” answered Joseph. The term was quite for- 
eign to etiquette, and at once brought the bright tears to Pharaoh’s 
eyes, “That is the silent message of the dreams. There cannot be 
enough barns and granaries, there are many in the land, but yet all 
too few. New ones must be built everywhere so that their number is 
like the stars in the skies And everywhere must officials be appointed 
to deal with the harvest and collect the taxes — there should be no 
arbitrary estimate which can always be got round with bribes, but 
instead there must be a fixed ruling — and heap up gram in Phar- 
aoh’s granaries until it is like the sands of the sea, and provision the 
cities so that food is laid up for distribution in the bad years and the 
land does not perish of hunger and Amun reap the benefit, who 
would misinterpret Pharaoh to the people, saying. ‘It is the King who 
IS guilty and this the punishment for the new teaching and worship.’ 
I said distribution, but I do not mean it so that the corn should be 
handed out once and for all, but we should distribute to the poor and 
the little people and sell to the great and rich. Poor harvests mean 
a hard time, and when the Nile is low prices are high, the rich shall 
buy dear and all those shall stoop who still think themselves great as 
Pharaoh in the land For only Pharaoh shall be rich in the land of 
Egypt, and he shall become silver and gold.” 

“Who shall selP” cried Amenhotep in alarm. “God’s son, the 
KingJ^” 

But Joseph answered: “God forbid^ It shall be the wise and under- 
standing man whom Pharaoh must search out among his servants one 
filled with the spirit of planmng and foresight, master of the survey, 
who sees all even unto the borders of tlfe land and beyond, because 
the borders of the land are not his borders Him let Pharaoh appoint 
and set him over the land of Egypt with the words: ‘Be as myself’; 
so that he husband the abundance as long as it goes on and feed the 
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dearth when it comes Let him be as the moon between Pharaoh our 
lovely sun and the earth below He shall build the barns, direct the 
host of ofBcials, and establish the laws governing the collection He 
shall investigate and find out where it is to be distributed gratis and 
where sold, shall arrange that the little people shall eat and listen to 
Pharaoh’s teaching, and shall harass the great in favour of the crown, 
that Pharaoh become over and over gold and silver.” 

The goddess-mother laughed a little from her chair. 

“You laugh, little Mama,” said Amenhotep. “But My Majesty finds 
really interesting what our foreseer here foresees Pharaoh looks 
down from above on these things below, but it interests him mightily 
to see what the moon brings about on earth in her jesting, spectral 
way Tell me more, soothsayer, since we are in council, about this 
middleman, this blithe ingenious young man, and how he should go 
to work once I have appointed him.” 

“I am not Kerne’s child and not the son of Jeor,” answered Joseph, 
“indeed, I came from abroad But the garment of my body has long 
been of Egyptian stuff, for at seventeen I came down here with my 
guide which God appointed for me, the Midianites, and came to No- 
Amun, your city. Although I am from afar, I know this and that 
about the affairs of the land and its history how everything came 
about and how the kingdom grew out of the nomes, and out of the 
old the new, and how remnants of the old still defiantly persist, out 
of tune with the times. For Pharaoh’s fathers, the princes of Weset, 
who smote the foreign kings and drove them out and made the black 
earth a royal possession, these had to reward the princes of the nomes 
and the petty kings who helped them in their campaigns, with gifts 
of land and lofty titles, so that some of them still call themselves kings 
next after Pharaoh, sit defiantly on their estates, which are not Phar- 
aoh’s, and resist the passage of time All this being well known to me, 
I have no trouble in showing how Pharaoh’s middleman, the master 
of the survey and of the prices, shall act and how use the occasion. 
He will fix the prices for the whole seven years to the proud district 
princes and surviving so-called kings when they have neither bread 
nor seed but he has abundance of them. They shall be such a kind 
of prices that their eyes will run over with tears and they shall be 
plucked to the last pin-feather; so that their land shall finally fall to 
the crown as it ought and these stiff-necked kings be turned into ten- 
ants.” 

“Good’” said the Queen-mother energetically in her deep voice. 

Pharaoh was much amused. 

“What a rascal, your yo^ng middleman and moon-magician!” he 
laughed. “My Majesty would not have thought of it, but he finds it 
capital. But what shall this man, my regent, do about the temples, 
which are rich to excess and oppress the land; shall he harass their 
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too and fleece them properly as a rogue should^ Above all, I would 
viish that Amun might be plundered and that my man of business 
would straightway lay the common taxes on him who has never had 
to pay^” 

“If the man is as extremely sensible as I expect,’’ replied Joseph, 
“he will spare the temples and leave the gods of Egypt alone during 
the years of plenty, since it has always been the custom for the gods’ 
property to be left untaxed. Above all, Amun must not be exasper- 
ated against the work of provision and not agitate among the people 
to oppose the storage of supplies, telling them it is directed against the 
god When the hard times come, then the temple will have to pay the 
prices of the master of the prices, that is enough It will not profit 
from the success of the crown’s enterprise, Pharaoh shall become 
heavier and more golden than all of them if the middleman even half- 
way understands his affair.” 

“Very sensible,” nodded the mother-goddess. 

“But if I do not deceive myself in the man,” went on Joseph, “and 
why should I since Pharaoh will choose him^ — then the man will 
cast his eye even beyond the borders of the land and see to it that 
disloyalty is suppressed and the vacillating firmly attached to Phar- 
aoh’s throne. When my forefather Abram came down into Egypt 
with his wife Sarai (which means queen and heroine), when they 
came down, there was famine at home where they lived and high 
prices in the lands of the Retenu, Amor and Zahi. But in Egypt there 
was plenty. And shall it be different now^ When the time of the lean 
kine comes for us here, who says there will not be scarcity up there 
too^ Pharaoh’s dreams were so heavy with warning that their mean- 
ing might apply to the whole world and would be a thing something 
like the Flood. Then the peoples would come on pilgrimage down to 
the land of Egypt to get bread and seed-corn, for Pharaoh has it 
heaped up in abundance. People will come hither, people from every- 
where and from who knows where, whom one had never expected 
to see here, they will come driven by need and come before the lord 
of the survey, your business man, and say to him ‘Sell to us, other- 
wise we are sold and betrayed, for we and our children are dying of 
hunger and know not how to live longer unless you sell to us out of 
your substance.* Then will the seller answer them and go about with 
them according to what sort of people they are. But how he will go 
about with this and that city king of Syria and Phcenicia, that I can 
trust myself to prophesy. For I know that neither of them loves Phar- 
aoh his lord as he should, and is unsteady in his loyalty, carrying 
water on both shoulders and even pretercdmg submission to Pharaoh, 
but at the same time making eyes at the Hittites and bargaining for 
his own advantage. Such as these will the overseer make humble 
when the time comes, I can see that. For not alone silver and wood 
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Will he make them pay for bread and seed-corn, they will be obliged 
to deliver up their sons and daughters as payment or as a guarantee 
to Egypt if they want to live, thus they will be bound to Pharaoh’s 
seat, so that one can depend on their loyalty and duty.” 

Amenhotep bounced for ]oy on his chair, like a child. 

‘‘Little Mama,” he cried, “think of Milkili, the King of Ashdod, 
who is more than wobbling and so evil-intentioned that he loves not 
Pharaoh from his whole heart but even plots treachery and defec- 
tion — I have had letters to that effect Everybody wants me to send 
troops against Milkili and dye my sword, Horemheb, my first officer, 
demands it twice daily But I will not do it, for the Lord of the Aton 
will have no bloodshed But now you hear how my friend here, the 
son of the roguish one, suggests how we can force the loyalty of 
such bad kings and bind them firmly to Pharaoh’s seat without shed- 
ding of blood and just in the way of business Capital, capital’” he 
cried, and struck his hand repeatedly on the arm of his chair Sud- 
denly he grew serious and got up solemnly from his seat, but then, 
as though seized by misgiving, sat down again. 

“It IS difficult,” he said pettishly. “Mama, I do not know how to 
arrange about the office and rank which I shall confer on my friend 
and middleman, the person who shall concern himself with the col- 
lection and distribution of provisions The government is unfortu- 
nately fully staffed, all the best offices are taken We have the two 
viziers, the overseers of the granaries and the King’s herds, the chief 
scribe of the treasury, and so on. Where is the office for my friend, 
to which I can appoint him, with a suitable titled” 

“That IS the least of your difficulties,” returned his mother calmly. 
She even turned her head aside as though the matter were indifferent 
to her “It happened often in earlier times, and even in more recent 
ones, there is an established tradition, which could be resumed any 
day, if it pleased Your Majesty, to set between Pharaoh and the great 
officials of the state a go-between and mouthpiece, the head of all 
the heads and overseer of all the overseers, through whom the King’s 
word went forth, the representative of the god The chief mouth- 
piece is something quite customary We need not see difficulties 
where there are none,” she said, and turned her head even further 
away. 

“And that is the truth!” Amenhotep cried. “I knew it, I had just 
forgotten it, because there had been no occupant of the office for so 
long, no moon between the heaven and the earth, and the Viziers 
of the North and the South were the highest. Thank you, little 
Mama, thank you most warmly and cordially,” 

And he got up again, very grave and solemn of countenance. 

“Come nearer to the King,” he said, “Usarsiph, messenger and 
friend’ Come here beside me, and let me tell you. The good Pharaoh 
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fears to startle you. I beg you to steel yourself for what Pharaoh has 
to say. Steel yourself beforehand, even before you have heard my 
words, so that you will not fall in a faint and feel as though a winged 
bull were bearing you up to the skies. Have you prepared yourself^ 
Then hear’ You are this man’ You yourself and no other are he whom 
I choose and raise to a place here by my side, to be chief overseer 
over all, into whose hands the highest power is given, that you may 
husband the plenty and feed the lands m the years of famine Can 
you wonder at this, can my decision take you utterly by surprise^ 
You have interpreted me my dreams from below, without cauldron 
or book, ]ust as I felt one must interpret them, and you did not fall 
dead afterwards as inspired lambs are wont to do. To me that was a 
sign that you are set apart to take all the measures which, as you 
clearly recognize, follow from the interpretation. You have inter- 
preted to me my dreams from above, precisely according to the 
tiuth of which my heart was aware, and have explained to me why 
my Father said that he did not wish to be called Aton, but the Lord 
of the Aton, and you have enlightened my soul on the doctrinal dif- 
ference between ^my Father above’ and ‘my Father v:ho is in heaven ’ 
You are not only a prophet but a rogue as well, you have shown me 
how by means of the lean years we can fleece the district kings who 
no longer fit into the picture, and bind the wavering city kings of 
Syria to Pharaoh’s seat. God has told you all this, and because of it 
no one can be so understanding as you, and there can be no sense 
in my seeking far and near for another You shall be over my house, 
and all my people shall be obedient to your word. Are you very 
much surprised 

“I lived long,” answered Joseph, “at the side of a man who did not 
know how to be surprised, for he was steadiness itself. He was my 
taskmaster in the prison. He taught me that steadiness is nothing but 
being prepared for everything So I am not overwhelmingly sur- 
prised I am in Pharaoh’s hand.” 

“And in your hands shall be the lands, and you shall be as myself 
before all the people,” said Amenhotep with feeling. “Take this in the 
first place,” said he. With nervous fingers he jerked and pulled a ring 
over his knuckle and thrust it upon Joseph’s hand. It was an oval 
lapis lazuli of exceptional beauty, in a high setting. It glowed like the 
sunlit heavens, and the name Aton within the royal cartouche was en- 
graved on the stone “That shall be the sign,” Meni went on w;th 
passion, once more growing quite pale, “of your plenary power and 
representative status, and whoever sees it shall tremble and know that 
each word you utter to one of my servants, be he the highest or the 
lowest, shall be as my own word. Whoever has a request to Pharaoh, 
he shall come first before you, and your word shall be kept and 
obeyed because wisdom and reason stand at your side. I am Pharaoh! 
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I set you over all the land of Egypt, and without your will shall no 
one stir hand or foot in the two lands Only by the height of the 
royal seat shall I be higher than you, and lend you of the loftiness 
and splendour of my throne. You shall drive in my second chariot, 
just behind mine, and they shall run alongside and shout. ‘Take care, 
take your heart to you, here is the Father of the Lands*’ You shall 
stand before my throne and have the power of the keys, unlimited. 
... I see you shake your head, little Mama, you turn it away and I 
hear you murmur something about extravagance But there can be 
something splendid about extravagance, and just now Pharaoh is bent 
on extravagance. You shall have a title and style confirmed to you, 
lamb of God, such as was never before heard of m Egypt, and in it 
your death-name shall disappear. We have of course the two viziers; 
but I will create for you the as yet unknown title of Grand Vizier. 
But that will not be nearly enough, for you shall be called m addi- 
tion Friend of the Harvest of God, and Sustainer of Egypt, and 
Shadow-spender of the King, Father of Pharaoh — and whatever 
else happens to occur to me, though just now I am so happy and ex- 
cited that nothing else does Do not shake your head. Mama, let me 
this one time have my fun, for I am extravagant on purpose and 
consciously. It is grand that it will happen as in the foreign song 
that goes. 

Father Inlil has named his name Lord of the Lands. 

He shall administer all realms over which I hold sway, 

All my obligations shall he take to himself. 

• • • 

His land shall flourish, he himself shall be in health. 

His word shall stand firm, what he commands shall not 
be changed, 

Not any god shall alter the word of his mouth. 

As it goes in the song and as the foreign hymn says, so shall it be, and 
it gives me infimte pleasure. Prince of the Interior and Vice-God so 
shall you be called at the investiture. We cannot undertake your gild- 
ing here, there is no adequate treasure-house out of which I can re- 
ward you with gold, with collars and chains. We must go back at 
once to Weset, it can only be there, at Merimat in the palace, in the 
great court under the balcony. And a wife must be found for you 
from the best circles — that is, of course, a whole lot of wives, but 
first of all the first and true one. For it is settled that I am going to 
see you married. You wilkfind out what a pleasure that is*” And 
Amenhotep clapped his hands with the eager unrestraint of a child. 

“Ely!” he called breathlessly to the chamberlain who came crouch- 
ing forward. “We are leaving. Pharaoh and the whole court are go- 
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mg back to Nowet-Amun today. Make haste, it is a gracious com- 
mand. Make ready my boat Star of the Two Lmds^ I will travel on it 
with the eternal mother, the sweet consort, and this elect one, the 
Adon of my house, who from now on shall be as myself in Egypt. 
Tell It to the rest There will be a tremendous gilding’” 

The hunchback had of course been close to the poitieres the whole 
time, he had listened with all his might, but he had not trusted his 
ears. Now he was forced to believe, and we can imagine how he 
fawned like a kitten and bridled and kissed his fingertips. 


Chapter IV 

THE TIME OF ENFRANCHISEMENT 


SEVEN OR FIVE 

It is well that this conversation between Pharaoh and Joseph — which 
led to the lifting up of the departed one, so that he was made great in 
the West — this famous and yet almost unknown conversation which 
the great mother, who was present, not unaptly called a conversation 
of gods about God, has now been re-established from beginning to 
end in all its turnings, windings, and conversational episodes Well 
that It has been set down with exactitude once and for all, so that 
everyone can follow the course which in its time it pursued in reality, 
so that if some point or other should slip the memory, one need only 
turn back and read. The summary nature of the tradition up till now 
almost makes it, however venerable, unconvincing. For instance upon 
Joseph’s interpretation and his advice to the Kang to look about for 
a wise and knowledgeable and forethoughted man, Pharaoh straight- 
way answers ‘‘Nobody is so knowledgeable and wise as you. I will 
set you over all Egypt.” And overwhelms him on the spot with the 
most extravagant honours and dignities. There is too much abridge- 
ment and condensation about this, it is too dry, it is a drawn and salted 
and embalmed remnant of the truth, not truth’s living lineaments. 
Pharaoh’s inordinate enthusiasm and favour seem to lack foundation 
and motivation Long ago when, overcoming the shrinking of our 
flesh, we pulled ourselves together for the trip down through millen- 
nial abysses, down to the regions below, to the field and the fountain 
where Joseph was standing, even so long ago what we were actually 
after was to listen to that very conversation and to bring it back with 
us m all Its members as it really came to pass and took place at On in 
Lower Egypt 

Of course, there is really nothing against condensation in itself. It 
is useful and even necessary. In the long run it is quite impossible 
to narrate life )ust as it flows. What would it lead to^^ Into the infinite. 
It would be beyond human 'powers. Whoever got such an idea fixed m 
his head would not only never finish, he would be suffocated at the 
outset. Entangled in a web of delusory exactitude, a madness of 
detail. No, excision must play its part at the beautiful feast of narra- 
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tion and recreation, it has an important and indispensable role Here, 
then, the art will be judiciously practised, to the end of getting finally 
quit of a preoccupation which, though after all it has a distant kin- 
ship with the attempt to drink the sea dry, must not be driven to the 
extreme and utter folly of actually and literally doing so. 

What would have become of us, for instance, when Jacob was serv- 
ing with the devil Laban, seven and thirteen and five — in short, 
twenty-five years, of which every tiniest time element was full of a 
life-in-itself, quite worth telling^ And what would become of us 
now without that reasonable principle, when our little bark, driven 
by the measuredly moving stream of narration, hovers again on the 
brink of a time-cataract of seven and seven prophesied years^ Well, 
to begin with, and just among ourselves- m these fourteen years 
things were neither quite so definitely good nor so definitely bad as 
the prophecy would have them It was fulfilled, no doubt about that 
But fulfilled as life fulfils, imprecisely For life and reality always 
assert a certain independence, sometimes on such a scale as to blur 
the prophecy out of all recognition Of course, life is bound to the 
prophecy, but within those limits it moves so freely that one almost 
has one’s choice as to whether the prophecy has been fulfilled or not 
In our present case we are dealing with a time and a people animated 
by the best will in the woild to believe in the fulfilment, however 
inexact For the sake of the prophecy they are willing to agree that 
two and two make five — if the phrase may be used in a context 
where not five but an even higher odd number, namely seven, is in 
question Probably this would constitute no great difficulty, five being 
almost as respectable a number as seven, and surely no reasonable 
man would insist that five instead of seven could constitute an inex- 
actitude 

In fact and in reality the prophesied seven looked rather more like 
five. Life, being living, put no clear or absolute emphasis on either 
number. The fat and the lean years did not come up out of the womb 
of time to balance each other so unequivocally as in the dream The 
fat and lean years that came were like life in not being entirely fat 
or entirely lean. Among the fat ones were one or two which might 
have been described as certainly not lean, but to a critical eye as cer- 
tainly no more than very moderately fat The lean ones were all lean 
enough, at least five of them, if not seven; but among them there may 
have been a couple which did not reach the last extreme of exiguity 
and even half-way approached the middling Indeed, if the prophecy 
had not existed they might not have been recognized as years of 
famine at all. As it was, they were blithely ’beckoned in along with the 
others. 

Does all this detract from the fulfilment of the prophecy^ Of 
course not. Its fulfilment is incontestable, for we have the fact — the 
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facts of our tale, of which our tale consists, without which it would 
not be in the world and without which, after the snatching away and 
the lifting up, the making to come after could not have happened. 
Certainly things were fat and lean enough m the land of Egypt and 
adjacent regions, years-long fat and years-long more or less lean, and 
Joseph had plenty of chance to husband the plenty and distribute 
the crying lack, and like Utnapishtim-Atrachasis, like Noah the ex- 
ceeding wise one, to prove himself a man of prudence and foresight, 
whose ark rocks safe on the flood In loyal service to the highest he 
did this as his minister, and by his dealings he gilded Pharaoh over 
and over again. 


THE GILDING 

But for the present it was himself who was gilded, for to “become 
a man of gold” was the phrase the children of Egypt used for what 
now happened to him when by Pharaoh’s gracious command — to- 
gether with this god, the Queen-mother, the sweet consort, and the 
princesses Nezemmut and Baketaton — he had made the journey up- 
stream on the royal bark Star of the Two Lands back to Weset, amid 
the plaudits of the crowded shores There with the sun-family he 
made his entry into the palace of the west, Merimat, set in its gardens 
and with the lake of its gardens, at the foot of the high-coloured 
desert hills There he received spacious quarters, servants, raiment, 
and everything for his comfort and pleasure and as early as the second 
day the state function of the investiture and gilding was held, begin- 
ning with the ceremonial progress by the court when the purchased 
slave did actually drive in Pharaoh’s second car directly behind the 
monarch and surrounded by his Syrian and Nubian bodyguard and 
fan-bearers, separated from the car of the god only by a troop of 
runners who cried: “Abrekh^” and “Take care!” and “Grand Vizier^” 
and “Behold the father of the land^” By this means it was made known 
to the populace what was going on and who that was in the second 
car At least they saw and understood that Pharaoh had made some- 
one very great, for which he must have had his own reasons, even if 
only It was his gracious will and whim, that being quite reason 
enough Moreover, since the idea of a dawning of a new age and great 
improvement in all things was somehow always bound up with such 
an investiture and lifting up, Weset’s people exulted greatly on the 
house-tops and hopped on one leg along the avenues They shouted* 
“Pharaoh^ Pharaoh’” and “Neb-nef-nezem’” and “Great is Aton’” 
And you might even distinguish this name pronounced with a softer 
sound “Adon’ Adon’” doubtless refernng to Joseph. For it had 
probably leaked out that he was an Asiatic, and it seemed proper — 
particularly to the women — to hail him by the name of the Syrian 
“Lord” and bridegroom, not least because he whom they thus dis- 
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tinguished was so very young and handsome It should be added here 
that among all his titles it was this name which stuck And in all the 
land of Egypt he was called Adon all his life, in speaking both to and 
of him 

After this fine procession they were all ferried across the river to 
the west bank and back to the palace, where there was now to take 
place the ceremony of the gilding, always wonderful and this time 
simply irresistible to the eye and the heart Its course was as follows 
Pharaoh, and She-who-filled-the-palace-with-love, Nefernefruaton 
the Queen, showed themselves at the so-called audience-window, 
actually not a window but a sort of balcony giving on an inner court 
of the palace, a pillared terrace in front of the great reception hall. 
It was magnificently constructed of malachite and azure and adorned 
with bronze uraei. But in front of this was still another little structure 
supported on enchantingly garlanded lotus columns Its broad balus- 
trade was covered with gay cushions, and on these Their Majesties 
leaned to fling down the gold presents of every shape and sort, 
handed them by officers of the treasure-house, upon the lucky man 
standing below on the terrace. The present recipient, of course, was 
no other than Joseph the son of Jacob. The scene and all that went 
with It were never forgotten by those who once saw it. Everything 
swam in a sea of colour and pomp, of extravagant favour and fervid 
ecstasy. The splendid fretwork of the architecture, the banners flap- 
ping in the breeze, under a sunny sky, from the gay gilded and painted 
wooden columns, the blue and red whisks and fans of the ranking 
retainers who filled the court, dressed in flowing gala aprons, bow- 
ing and scraping, cheering and paying homage; women striking tam- 
bourines, boys with the youth-lock told off to jump for joy without 
stopping, the hosts of scribes m their customary obsequious posture, 
writing down with their reeds everything that happened; the view 
through three wide-open gates into the outer court, full of vehicles 
whose prancing horses carried tall coloured plumes on their heads 
and behind them the drivers, facing the scene with them, bowing 
low and lifting their arms, looking in on all this from outside the 
red and yellow mountains of Thebes, dark blue and violet in their 
shadowy depths, and on the splendid ceremonial estrade the god- 
like pair, fragile and smiling m their languid elegance, wearing their 
high caplike crowns with the drapery protecting the back of their 
necks uninterruptedly, with obvious enjoyment tossing out of an 
inexhaustible store the shower and dower of valuables on the fa- 
voured one below, strings of gold beads, gold in the shape of lions, 
gold arm-bands, gold daggers, gold fillets, collars, sceptres, vases, 
hatchets, all out of fine gold — the recipient of course could not catch 
them all, so he had two slaves to heap up in front of him on the 
ground a veritable golden hoard, glittering in the sunshine amid the 
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onlookers’ admiring cries — yes, this was certainly, take it all in all, 
the prettiest scene imaginable, and were it not for the inexorable 
laws of abridgement and condensation it would be described here ui 
much greater detail. 

Jacob in his time had amassed treasure during his life with Laban 
the devil in the land of no return. On this day his darling did so 
too, in the merry land of the dead into which he had died and been 
sold. For certainly all that gold exists only in the lower world. Here 
in this very spot and space of time he became a well-to-do man sim- 
ply by dint of the gold of favour. We know that foreign kings, trad- 
ing with Pharaoh for gold, were wont to say that in Egypt that metal 
was no more precious than the dust in the streets. But it is an economic 
error to think that gold decreases in value the more there is of it. 

Yes, that was a red-letter day for the snatched-away and set-apart 
one, a day full of worldly blessing. One could wish that Jacob the 
father might have beheld it, feeling as he gazed a mixture of pride 
and dismay in which the first would have outweighed the second. 
Joseph did wish it, and later he said “Tell the father of all my glory 
in Egypt’” He had had a letter from Pharaoh that day, not written 
by the King himself, of course, but by the “actual scribe,” his secre- 
tary, by Pharaoh’s order It was somewhat stiff, but as a calligraphic 
production quite delightful, and in its content most gracious. It said* 

“Command of the King to Osarsiph, the overseer of that which the 
heavens give, the earth produces, and the Nile brings forth, superin- 
tendent of all things in the whole land and actual administrator of 
works. My Majesty has heard with pleasure the words which a few 
days before this, in the conversation which the King was pleased to 
hold with you at On in Lower Egypt, you spoke about heavenly and 
earthly things. On that happy day you greatly rejoiced the heart of 
Nefer-Kheperu-Re with that which he really loves. My Majesty 
heard these words from you with extraordinary pleasure, in that you 
linked the heavenly with the earthly and through your concern for 
the one at the same time showed great concern for the other, and 
also contributed to the teaching of my Father who is m heaven. Truly 
you know how to say what pleases My Majesty extraordinarily, and 
what you say makes my heart to laugh My Majesty also knows that 
you rejoice to say what My Majesty likes to hear. O Osarsiph, I say 
to you times without end* Beloved of his lord’ Rewarded of his lord’ 
Favourite and ordained of his lord’ Truly the Lord of Aton loves me, 
since he has given you to me’ As true as Nefer-Kheperu-Re lives eter- 
nal, whenever you utter a wish, be it orally or in writing to My 
Majesty, My Majesty willictraightway see it granted,” 

And m anticipation of such a wish, in Egyptian thought the most 
pressing concern of all, the letter ended by saying that Pharaoh had 
given orders for the immediate excavation, construction, and decora- 
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tion of an eternal dwelling, in other words a tomb for Joseph in the 
western hills 

After the exalted one had read this paper, there took place before 
the assembled court, in the great columned hall behind the balcony 
of audience, the great ceremony of the investiture, at which Pharaoh, 
besides the signet ring already given and all the gold showered upon 
him, hung a particularly heavy gold necklace of favour round Jo- 
seph’s neck over his immaculate court garment which of course was 
not made of silk as we m our ignorance might think, but of the finest 
royal linen. The Vizier of the South read the letters patent which 
Pharaoh had conferred, and the style and titles under which hence- 
forth Joseph’s death-name should be hidden Most of these we al- 
ready know from Pharaoh’s own lips and from the formal letter with 
its official superscription “Administrator of what the heavens give,” 
and so forth The most impressive were probably “the King’s shad- 
ow-dispenser,” “friend of the harvest of God,” “nourisher of Egypt” 
(“Ka-ne-Keme” in the language of the country). “Grand Vizier,” 
although unprecedented, and “universal friend of the King,” as dis- 
tinguished from “unique friend,” sounded pale beside them But it 
did not stop there, for Pharaoh was bent on extravagance Joseph was 
called “Adon of the royal house,” and “Adon over all Egypt ” He 
was called “chief mouthpiece” and “prince of mediation,” “increaser 
of the teaching,” “good shepherd of the people,” “double of the 
King,” “vice-Horus.” There had not been such a thing before, the 
future has never repeated it, and probably it could only happen under 
the domimon of a young king prone to impulsiveness and bursts of 
extravagant resolve. There was another title still, but that was more 
like a personal name and intended not so much to cover as to replace 
Joseph’s own Posterity has speculated much about it, and even the 
most respectable tradition gives an inadequate or misleading interpre- 
tation. It IS said that Pharaoh called Joseph his “Privy Counsellor ” 
That IS an uninformed version. In our script the name would have 
appeared as Dje-p-nut-ef-onch, which the glib-lipped children of 
Egypt pronounced Dgepnuteefonech, with the palatal ch on the end. 
The most prominent part of the combination is onch or onech, the 
sign for which in picture- writmg is ( | ), which means life and which 
the gods held under the noses of men, especially their sons the kings, 
that they might have breath The name, then, which was added to 
Joseph’s many titles, was a name of life It meant “The god” (Aton, 
one did not need to specify) “says Life be with thee^” But even 
that was not its whole meaning. It meant, for every ear that heard 
It, not only “Live thou thyself,” but alse “Be a life-brmger, spread 
life, give living-food to the many’” In a word, it was a name that 
meant satisfaction, sufficiency, and in that character above all had 
Joseph been exalted. All his titles and styles, in so far as they did not 
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refer to his personal relation to Pharaoh, contained in some form or 
other this idea of the preservation of life, the feeding of the country, 
and all of them, including this excellent and much disputed one, 
could be comprehended in a single epithet- the Provider. 


THE SUNKEN TREASURE 

When Jacob’s son had had these strings of titles hung around his 
neck he was overwhelmed with congratulations I leave to your imag- 
ination the honeyed homage and adulation that followed. Human 
beings mostly have an itch to accept the arbitrary caprice, the incom- 
prehensible election, the tremendous “I favour whom I favour,” go- 
ing beyond all possible calculation, even disarming envy itself and 
imparting a kind of sincerity to the words of the veriest toady. No- 
body could really understand why Pharaoh was thus exalting this 
still youthful stranger, but everybody blissfully gave up trying. True, 
the art of soothsaying was held in honour, it was a partial explanation 
that Joseph had chanced to distinguish himself in this field and had 
come oS better than the very best domestic product. Moreover Phar- 
aoh’s weakness for those that “heard his words” was well known, 
those, that is, who entered into his theological ideas and realized that 
interest in them, whether real or assumed, was rewarded by the ten- 
derest gratitude Here, too, this extraordinary chap both seemed 
favouied by fortune and also apparently had some inherited talent 
for the sort of thing Pharaoh loved. In any case, it was clear that in 
dealing with their lord he had kept his wits about him, with the result 
that he had been whisked upstairs and now ranked high above them 
all. They bowed before his successful cunnmg no less than before the 
royal will. They bowed and scraped with a vengeance, they ko- 
towed and kissed hands for all they were worth. One man among 
the unique friends of the King, who fancied himself as a writer, had 
even composed a panegyric in Joseph’s honour and he sang it accom- 
panied by soft chords on the harp It went hke this: 

Thou livest, thou art hale, thou art sound. 

Thou art not poor, thou art not wretched. 

Thou abidest like the hours. 

Thy plans abide, thy life is long. 

Thy speech is choice. 

Thine eye sees what is good 

Thou hearest what is pleasing. 

Thou seest gooc>, thou hearest pleasantness. 

Thou shalt be placed among the counsellors. 

Thou standest firm, thy foe falls down. 

Who speaks against thee is no more. 
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Pretty mediocre But for something written by one of themselves 
the court found it capital. 

Joseph took all this as one whom no preferment surprises gravely, 
courteously — though at times, owing to the distraction of his 
thoughts, the situation verged on the painful For he was distraught, 
his mind was not here m Pharaoh’s hall It was in a house of hair on 
a far hill, or in the grove of the Lord near by, with his own little 
brother from the true mother. To that little lad with the helmet-like 
hair he was telling his dreams Or he sat beneath the awning on the 
harvest field with companions to whom likewise he related his dream, 
or at Dothan in the vale by a certain well, whither he had come by 
no gentle means. And thus preoccupied he almost failed to acknowl- 
edge the salutation of a certain courtier to whom such neglect would 
have been most painful 

In other words, among the troop of gratulants was Nefer-em- 
Wese, who had once been called )ust the opposite, the Master of the 
Vine We can feel the fat man’s bewilderment and dismay at the 
tricks life plays, as he waited to congratulate, under such undreamed- 
of, such incredibly altered circumstances, his young steward of 
earlier and evil days. He might hope that the new favourite was 
friendly disposed and would not “speak against him,” since to him, 
Nefer, he owed his summons and his great opportunity. But on the 
other hand the fat man guiltily realized that he had done nothing 
until the very eve of the prophesying to call attention to Joseph and 
then only because the occasion had so to speak hit him in the eye. 
He thought that perhaps Joseph cared as little as himself to be re- 
minded of the prison, so he confined himself to the cautious familiar- 
ity of winking one eye, which might mean anything, and had the 
gratification of seeing Adon wink back. 

Here and now may be the right time to speak of another possible — 
and how pregnant — meeting of old friends, and to justify a silence 
which has not always been preserved by those who have concerned 
themselves with Joseph’s history. I refer to Potiphar or Potiphera, 
more correctly Petepre, the great eunuch, Joseph’s former owner, 
master and judge, who with such good will threw him into prison. 
Was he too present at the gilding and the reception and did he too 
pay Joseph homage at court — thus expressing, perhaps, the respect 
of a man mcapable of a certain thing but knowing how to value it, 
for another man who was capable of it yet also capable of renounc- 
mg it? To describe such a meeting is alluring indeed — but alas, noth- 
ing of the sort took place. The painfully beautiful motif of reunion 
plays a triumphant role in our present tacie; we shall hear much that 
IS undreamed of, much that is moving on this very theme. But in this 
place there is only silence and the silence of our accepted version at 
this point in the story of the sun ‘Chamberkin and particularly of his 
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honorary wife, the pathetic Mut-em-inet — this silence is not simply 
omission unless negation can be regarded in that light the express 
statement that something did ?iot happen, in other words, that Joseph, 
after his departure out of the courtier’s house, never again met either 
Its master or its mistress. 

The people, and to please them the poets, an all too easy-going 
breed, have spun out in a variety of ways this tale of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife, which was only an episode, if an important one, in 
the life of Jacob’s son Any possibility of more to follow was, of 
course, completely excluded by the final catastrophe. But they have 
written sentimental continuations and given it a predommant place 
within the Joseph story. In their hands it becomes a sugary romance 
with a proper happy ending. According to these poetasters, the tempt- 
ress — who goes by the name of Zuleika, a fact at which we can only 
shrug our shoulders — after she had got Joseph into prison, withdrew 
full of remorse into a ‘"hut” and there hved only for the expiation of 
her sms. Meanwhile through the death of her husband she became 
a widow. But when Yussuf (meaning Joseph) was about to be freed 
out of the prison, he had refused to have his “chains” removed until 
the female aristocracy of the country had come before Pharaoh’s 
throne and borne witness to his innocence. Accordingly the entire 
nobility of the sex had come before the King and with one voice the 
whole lovely bevy had announced that Joseph was the prince and 
pattern of purity, the very freshest ornament in her crown. After 
which Zuleika took the floor and made public confession that she 
alone had been the offender, and he an angel. The shameful crime 
was hers, she frankly avowed it, but now she was purified and gladly 
bore the shame and disgrace. Even after Joseph’s elevation she con- 
tinued to do penance, growing old and grey in the process. Only 
on the festal day when Father Jacob made his alleged triumphal 
entry into Egypt — and thus at a time when Joseph was actually the 
father of two sons — did the pair meet again. Joseph had forgiven 
the old woman, and as a reward heaven had restored all her former 
seductive beauty, whereupon Joseph had most romantically married 
her, and thus, after all these tribulations, her old wish came true, and 
they “put their heads and feet together.” 

All that is just Persian musk and attar of roses It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the facts. In the first place, Potiphar did not die so 
early. Why should the man have died before his time, whose peculiar 
constitution saved him from using up his powers, who lived entirely 
for his own inner satisfactions and often went bird-shooting to 
freshen himself up^ The sdence of history upon his fate after the 
great day of the house judgment certainly indicates his disappear- 
ance from the scene — but why draw the conclusion that he died^^ We 
must remember that while Joseph was m prison, there had been a 
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change of rulers, and on such occasions it is the rule that the court 
or some part of it changes too. We know that Petepre had had his 
troubles as nominal head of troops without any real authority, now, 
after the burial of Nebmare the magnificent he withdrew into private 
life, with the title and rank of unique friend He went no more to 
court, needed to do so no longer in any case, and on the day of Jo- 
seph’s gilding he must have refrained, obviously out of the sense of 
delicacy that was so strong in him. Afterwards they never did meet, 
the reason being, in part at least, that as master and overseer of the 
department of supplies Joseph, as we shall see, had his residence not 
at Thebes but at Memphis. Potiphar’s tact was probably responsible 
for the rest. If, in the course of years, a chance encounter did take 
place, on one or other ceremonial occasion, we may be sure it went 
oS without the flicker of an eyelash, with perfect discretion and the 
most deliberate ignoring of the past on both sides It is just this situ- 
ation that IS reflected in the silence of the authorized tradition 
The same thing applies to Mut-em-enet, and on equally good 
grounds Joseph did not see her again. That is quite clear, but just 
as clear is it that she did not withdraw into any penitential hut Nor 
did she ever publicly accuse herself of shamelessness ~ if she had it 
would have been a lie This great lady, the instrument of Joseph’s 
trial, which he passed by no means brilliantly, but still passed, after 
the shipwreck of that desperate attempt to escape into the human 
from her honorary existence, she was forced back finally and for ever 
into the form of life which before her affliction had been the normal 
and familiar one to her. Indeed, she now practised it with more pride 
and concentration than ever. By reason of the surpassing wisdom 
Potiphar had shown at the time of the catastrophe, their relations had 
gained m warmth rather than the reverse. He had given judgment 
like a god, elevated above and beyond the frailties of the human 
heart; she was grateful to him, and from that day onwards was a 
blameless and devoted wife She did not curse the beloved for the 
agony that he had brought upon her or she had brought upon herself. 
No, the agomes of love are set apart; no one has ever repented having 
suffered them, ‘‘Thou hast made rich my life -- it burgeons” — so had 
Em spoken in the midst of her travail, it is clear that love has its own 
quality of torment, not always incompatible with heartfelt gratitude. 
At least, she had lived and loved. Unhappily, of course, but is there 
really such a thing as unhappy love^ And shall we not put aside as 
stupid and officious any pity we may feel for Eni^^ She asked for none; 
and she was much too proud to pity herself. Her life had had its flow- 
ering, the renunciation was stem and find. The lines of her body, for 
a time those of a witch for love, quickly recovered their normal state. 
That was no longer the swanlike beauty they had owned in youth; 
it was rather an expression of the nunlike in her nature. Yes, Mut-em- 
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inet from now on was a cool moon-nun, chaste-bosomed, irreproach- 
ably elegant, and ‘-it must be added — extremely bigoted. We all 
remember how in the season of her painful blooming she had burned 
incense with the beloved before the world-wide, omni-friendly 
Atum-Re of On, Lord of the Wide Horizon, and prayed that he 
would smile upon her passion. That was all over. Her own horizon 
had closed round her again, and narrow, rigid, and devout it was. Her 
whole devotion now went to him rich in bulls of Ipet-Isowet, and 
to his conservative sun-sense, more than ever she lent her ear to the 
spiritual counsel of his head baldpate the great Beknechons, who 
hated all change and frowned on all speculation. Thus she was the 
more estranged from the court of Amenhotep IV, where a tender, 
all-embracing, ecstatic cult had begun to be the mode. In Mut-em- 
enet’s eyes it had nothing whatever to do with religion. She was all 
for the sacred static, the eternal equilibrium of the scales, the stony 
stare into for-ever-and-ever, and she celebrated it when in her tight- 
skirted Hathor dress she rattled her clappers before Amun in meas- 
ured dance-step, and from her shrunken bosom gave out her still ad- 
mired voice to swell the choir of her noble sisterhood. And yet at 
the bottom of her soul there abode a treasure of which she was se- 
cretly prouder than of all her religious or worldly honours and, 
whether confessedly or not, would never have surrendered. A treasure 
buried very deep, yet ever it sent a warm glow upwards into the grey 
daylight of her resigned state. Of course the chill knowledge of defeat 
was there present too, in slight measure, but weak compared to the 
warmth from below, which imparted to her worldly and religious 
pride an indispensable element of the human — the pride of life. It was 
a memory — not so much of him who, as she had heard, was now be- 
come lord over all Egypt. He was an instrument — as she, Mut-em- 
inet, had been an instrument. Almost independent of him was her 
sense of having justified her own existence, her secret knowledge that 
she had once blossomed and burned, once suffered and loved. 

LORD OVER EGYPT 

Lord over Egypt. I use the phrase in the spirit of a convention, which 
could never go far enough in deification to satisfy itself, and in the 
sense of that beautiful extravagance which Pharaoh defended m 
favour of the interpreter of his dreams. However, it is not recklessly 
or fancifully used in this place, but rather with a full sense of loyalty 
to truth. For here in this account I am not drawing a long bow but 
merely telling what happ^ed, and these are two very different 
things, whichever one you may happen to prefer. Exaggeration does, 
of course, get a more striking temporary effect, but surely a critical 
and considered narrative is of more real profit to the listener. 
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Joseph became a very great lord at court and in the country, no 
question of that, and the confidential relations between him and the 
monarch after the talk in the Cretan garden room, his position as a 
favourite, left the limitations to his authority somewhat vague But 
he was never actually lord over Egypt, or as saga and song sometimes 
express it, Regent of the Lands His elevation, which was fabulous 
enough, and his inordinate row of titles could not alter the fact that 
the administration of the country whither he had been snatched re- 
mained in the hands of the crown officials, some of whom had held 
office under King Neb-ma-re It would be excessive to suppose that 
the administration of justice, for instance, came under the authority 
of Jacob’s son, which from time immemorial had been the business of 
the high judge and vizier and now of the two viziers. The same is 
true of the field of foreign policy, which might indeed have had bet- 
ter results if Joseph had taken it over than those which history re- 
cords. We must not forget that at bottom he was not interested 
in the glory of the kingdom, however much he had become Egyptian 
in his outward walks and ways And that whatever energetic benevo- 
lence he displayed to the inhabitants, however wisely he served the 
public good, his inward eye ever remained directed upon the per- 
sonally spiritual, the private which was yet of such world-shaking 
significance, on the furtherance, in short, of plans and purposes 
which had little to do with Mizraim’s weal or woe. We may be cer- 
tain that he had at once brought Pharaoh’s dreams and what they 
foretold into relation with his own plans and purposes Certainly he 
made them fit into his ideas about expecting and preparing the way; 
in fact, we cannot deny that his attitude before Pharaoh’s throne was 
a thought too eager, almost enough so to cool the sympathy which 
we would wish to preserve for Rachel’s child, if we did not keep it in 
mind that Joseph regarded it as his duty to further such plans and to 
be as helpful as he possibly could to God in carrying them out. 

Well, whatever the interpretation in fact of all his string of titles, 
he was duly installed as minister of agriculture and supplies, and in 
this capacity he carried through important reforms, among them the 
ground-rent law which has particularly impressed itself on history. 
But he never overstepped the limit of his field, however likely it is 
that the affairs of the treasury and the administration of the gran- 
anes were too closely connected with his own operations for his au- 
thority not to have reached out into them, for all that, designations like 
Lord over the Land of Egypt and Regent of the Lands remained 
fanciful ornamentations upon the actual situation. And something else 
must be taken into account too. Under tlie conditions that obtained 
during the first and decisive ten to fourteen years of his tenure of of- 
fice-conditions in anticipation of which he had been installed — 
the importance of his particular responsibihties increased so extraor- 
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dinarily as to put all the others in the shade. The famine which five 
to seven — more likely five — years after his elevation broke over 
Egypt and the neighbouring provinces made the man who had fore- 
seen It, and knew how to help people through it, easily the most 
important figure in the kingdom, and his activities of more living 
importance than any other’s It may well be a fact that judgment, if 
It is fundamental enough, leads back to a recognition of the sound- 
ness of the popular verdict, this being the case, we will say no more 
than that Joseph’s position, at least for a period of years, was equal in 
fact to that of a lord over the land of Egypt, without whose voice no 
one could stir hand or foot in the two lands. 

For the present, immediately after his investiture he undertook by 
boat and car a journey of inspection through the country, accom- 
panied by a staff of secretaries chosen by himself, mostly young men 
not yet fossilized by the jog-trot of office He did this to acquire first- 
hand knowledge of the black earth and, before he took any concrete 
measures, to make himself in actual fact master of the survey. The 
conditions of property were peculiarly vague and undefined. The- 
oretically, the soil like everything else belonged to Pharaoh. 
The lands, including the conquered or tributary provinces as far as the 
* Vretched land of Nubia” and the borders of Mitanniland were Phar- 
aoh’s private property But the actual state domains, the “estates of 
Pharaoh” as special crown lands, were distinct from the estates which 
earlier kings had presented to their great men, as well as from the 
property of small nobles and peasants which passed as personal prop- 
erty of their proprietors, although, to be exact, the situation was 
more in the nature of leasehold and rental, while preserving the right 
of inheritance The only exceptions were the temple lands, especially 
the acres of Amun, which were all freehold and tax-free, and those 
remnants of an older structure made up of special immunities, pro- 
prietary rights of single district princes who were still powerful 
and behaved as though they were independent, inherited estates 
which stood out here and there all through the kingdom like islands 
of an obsolete feudalism, and like the acres of the church expected to 
be considered the unqualified property of their owners. But whereas 
those latter were on principle left m peace by Joseph’s administration, 
he went after the obdurate barons tooth and nail, from the very be- 
ginning; he included their estates without more ado in his system 
of taxation and reservation and in time arrived at simple expropria- 
tion in favour of the crown. It is not correct to say that the peculiar 
agrarian constitution of the so-called new kingdom, a phenomenon 
so striking to other peoples — namely, that in the lands of the Nile all 
the soil except the properties of the priesthoods belonged to the King 
— was created by the measures taken by Jacob’s son. For what he did 
only completed a process well on the way, by defining, regularizing, 
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and legalizing, so that they became clear to the people, conditions 
which had existed before his time. 

His travels did not extend to the Negro lands or to the districts of 
Syria and Canaan, as he sent commissioners into these regions instead; 
even so, his tour of inspection took between two and three times 
seventeen days, there was so much to inspect and have recorded. 
Then he went back to the capital, where he established himself with 
a staff in a government building on the Street of the Son and from 
there, well before the harvest, issued in Pharaoh’s name the famous 
land law which was immediately proclaimed throughout the country. 
Universally and without respect to person or crop failure it fixed the 
produce tax at one fifth, to be delivered into the royal storehouses 
punctually and without notice — or if with notice certainly in per- 
emptory terms. At the same time the children of Egypt could see that 
all over the country, in the cities large and small and the regions 
roundabout, these storehouses were enlarged and increased in number 
by the labours of a large force of workmen Certainly it looked as 
though there were more than were needed, because at first, of course, 
many of them stood empty. Yet more and more were built, for the un- 
due number, so it was said, was reckoned on the abundance which 
had been foretold by the new Adon of distribution and friend of 
the harvest of God Wherever you went you saw the skittle-shaped 
corn-bins standing in close rows or grouped into squares around 
courts. They opened on top to receive the corn and had stout doors 
below to empty it out by and they were built with unusual solidity 
on terraced platforms of pounded clay to protect them from damp 
and mice. There were also numerous underground pits for the stor- 
age of gram, well hned, with almost invisible entrances, guarded by 
police 

It IS pleasant to report that both measures — the tax law and the 
construction of the big magazines — enjoyed decided popularity. 
Taxes there had always been, of course, in many forms Not for 
nothing had old Jacob, who had never been in Egypt but had built 
up an emotional picture of it, been used to talk about the Egyptian 
house of bondage, even though his mistrust took too little account of 
the conditions peculiar to the country. The labour of the children 
of Kerne belonged to the King, that was taken for granted, and it 
was used to erect enormous tombs and incredibly ostentatious public 
bmldmgs, yes, certainly it was used for that. But it was even more 
in demand for works of necessity for all the digging and hoisting 
operations indispensable to the prosperity of this peculiar and extraor- 
dmary land of oases, for keepmg the waterways in good condition, 
diggmg ditches and canals, manning the sluices, strengthemng the 
dams — all these things were a matter of the general welfare and could 
not be left to the imperfect mteUigence and improbable personal m- 
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dustxy of subordinates Therefore the government kept its children’s 
noses to the grindstone, they had to work for the state. And when they 
had worked, then they had to pay taxes on what they had done They 
had to pay taxes for the canals, lakes, and ditches they used, for the 
irrigation machinery and sluices which served them, and even for the 
sycamore trees which grew on their fertilized soil They paid for 
house and farmyard and everything that house and farmyard pro- 
duced. They paid with skins and copper, with wood, rope, paper, 
hnen, and always since time immemorial with corn But the taxes 
were levied at the very uneven discretion of the regional admimstra- 
tors and village overseers, accordmg to whether the Nourisher, that 
is to say Hapi, the river, had been great or small — and that, of course, 
was sensible enough But between conmvance on the one hand and 
extortion on the other there was much room for bribery and favour- 
itism and good reason to complain We may say that from the first 
day Joseph’s administration tightened the reins on the one hand and 
loosened them on the other That is, he put all the emphasis on the 
com rent and looked very leniently at other debts The people might 
keep their linen of the first, second, and third quality, their od, cop- 
per, and paper, if only the com delivery, the fifth of the bread-grain 
harvest, was conscientiously handed over This exphcit and universal 
tax provision could not be regarded as oppressive m a country where 
the fertility is on the average thirtyfold. Moreover, it had a certain 
legendary charm and metaphysical appeal, since it had been shrewdly 
and intentionally taken from the sacred mtercalary figure of the five 
extra days after the three hundred and sixty makmg up the year. And 
lastly It pleased the people that Joseph unhesitatingly levied the tax 
on the still recalcitrant district barons as well and forced them to make 
up-to-date improvements on their properties for the good of the 
state. For the reactionary spirit of these men operated to keep their 
estates m a condition far behind the times- the irrigation system was 
clumsy and inadequate, they retained it partly out of laziness but 
mostly out of defiance, and thus the soil yielded less than it should 
have done. To this gentry Joseph emphatically prescribed the repair 
of their water systems, recalling as he did so a certain Saleph, an 
uncle of Eber, about whom Eliezer had told him, that he was the 
first man to “turn the brooks on to his property,” and thus was the 
inventor of irrigation. 

Now as for the new erections, the extraordinary measures taken 
to heap up the surpluses the Egyptian national idea of thrift and fore- 
sight IS probably the best explanation of the fact that Kerne’s children 
liked them well. Joseph’s .own personal tradition of the Flood and 
the brilliant idea of the ark which saved the human race as well as all 
animal creation from complete extinction, was in harmony here with 
the mstinct for security and defence deep-rooted m this very vul- 
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nerable civilization which had waxed old despite the precarious cir- 
cumstances under which it lived Egypt’s children even tended to 
see something magic about Joseph’s storehouses They themselves 
were practised in fending off evil and malicious demons by setting 
up some kind of impediment, impenetrable as possible, in the way of 
magic symbols and signs Thus in their minds the ideas of foresight 
and magic were easily interchangeable, they found it not hard to see 
even such prosaic arrangements as Joseph’s corn-bins in the light of 
enchantments and spells. 

In a word, the impression prevailed that Pharaoh, young himself, 
had made a lucky hit when he installed in office this young father of 
the harvest and shadow-dispenser His authority was destined to wax 
exceedingly in the course of the years, but even now it was favoured 
by the circumstance that this year the Nile had been very great, and 
a far greater crop than usual was harvested under the new manage- 
ment, particularly of wheat, green rye, and barley, and abundance of 
durra-corn could be gleaned from the stalks We may have our doubts 
about including in the seven years one of which the prosperity was 
already certain when Joseph took office It may not be allowable to 
count it as one of the years of the fat kine But it was later so counted 
— probably in an attempt to bring the number of the blessing years 
up to seven, though even so they did not quite reach that figure. In 
any case, it was pleasant for Joseph that he took over the business 
under conditions of prosperity and plenty Popular psychology al- 
ways has been and always will be, quite self-respectmgly, without 
rhyme or reason If a minister of agriculture takes office in a period 
of prosperity, public opinion is quite capable of thinking he is a 
good minister 

Thus, when Jacob’s son drove through the streets of Weset, the 
populace greeted him with lifted hands and shouted- “Adon’ Adon^ 
Ka-ne-Keme’ Live for ever, friend of the harvest of God^” Many 
even cried* “Hapi^ Hapi^” and carried their right hands, thumb and 
forefinger pressed together, to their mouths — which was going 
rather far, and must be ascribed in large part to their childish enthusi- 
asm for his handsome person. 

But he very seldom drove out, being exceedingly busy. 

URIM AND THUMMIM 

Whatever we do in life is determined by fundamental tastes and 
sympathies, by deep-lying private destinies which colour our whole 
existence and dye all our doing. These are responsible for our acts — 
these and not any of the reasonable grounds we are likely to adduce 
to others and to ourselves. The King’s chief mouthpiece and overseer 
of all his stores, a short time after he entered office — very much 
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against Pharaoh’s wish, who would gladly have kept his new friend 
near him for discourse about his Father who was m heaven and with 
his help to labour on the improvement of the teaching — moved his 
residence and all his ofEces from Nowet-Amun, the capital, to Menfe 
in the north, home of the Swaddled One The external but probably 
quite justifiable ground for the change lay in the fact that thick- 
walled Menfe was “the balance of the lands,” the centre and symbol 
of the equilibrium of Egypt and well suited for the residence of the 
master of the survey Of course, that about the balance of the lands 
was not strictly accurate, Menpi lay really quite far north, near On, 
the city of the blinking and the cities of the seven mouths If one 
reckoned that Egypt reached only to the Elephant Isle and the island 
Pi-lak and did not count Negritia, then the city of King Mira, where 
his beauty lay buried, was by no means the balance of the lands, but 
lay as much too far north as Thebes lay too far south. Nevertheless, 
age-old Menfe continued to be thought of as the balance, and it was 
axiomatic that it held a commanding position and was a point of 
vantage for both upstream and down. At any rate, such was the argu- 
ment upon which the Egyptian Joseph based his decision, and Phar- 
aoh himself could not deny that the trade with the Syrian port cities, 
when they sent down into the granary, as they called the land of the 
black earth, to buy gram, was easier from Menfe than from Per- 
Amun. 

All this was perfectly true And yet these were only the external, 
the rational grounds for Joseph’s decision to get Pharaoh’s permis- 
sion to live in Menfe The real and decisive reasons were in his heart, 
where they lay so deep and reached so far that they involved his 
whole attitude to life and death. 

It IS long, long since, but we can all remember how once as a lad, 
alone and dispirited, at odds with his brothers, he had looked down 
from the hill by Kirjath Arba upon the moon- white town in the val- 
ley and upon Machpelach, the twofold hollow, the rock-tomb which 
Abram had bought and where the bones of his ancestors rested. We 
recall the strange medley of feelings in his soul aroused by sight of 
the tomb and of the populous town lying there asleep feelings of 
piety, which is reverence for death and the past, mingled with a half- 
mocking, half-fascinated drawing to the “city” and the busy human 
life which all day long filled the crooked streets of Hebron with 
clamour and reek, and at that hour lay snoring in its chambers with 
its knees drawn up. It may seem bold and arbitrary to connect such 
feelings, which after all were so early and so momentary, with 
the considered conduct of* his present age. And probably still more 
rash to make the latter depend on the former. Yet there is some 
evidence in favour of the association I mean the remark which Jo- 
seph later made to the old man, his purchaser, when they were to- 
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gether in Menfe, the metropolis He had idly said that he liked the 
place, whose dead had not to ferry over the water because they were 
already west of the river, and remarked that among the cities of Egypt 
this one pleased him most That was entirely characteristic of Ra- 
chel’s eldest, far more than he realized himself He had taken great 
pleasure in the way the little people of Menfe, in a mocking spirit 
preserved in the midst of their monotony, had blithely shortened the 
ancient grave-name of the city Men-nefru-Mire to Menfe And this 
pleasure was almost Joseph himself, it revealed the deepest depth of 
his nature. We call that feeling of his by the name of sympathy, a 
rather tame word for so profound an emotion as it actually is For 
sympathy is a meeting of life and death; true sympathy exists only 
where the feeling for the one balances the feeling for the other Feel- 
ing for death by itself makes for rigidity and gloom, feeling for life 
by Itself, for flat mediocrity and dull-wittedness Wit and sympathy 
can arise only where veneration for death is moderated, has, so to 
speak, the chill taken off by friendliness to life, while life, on the 
other hand, acquires depth and poignancy. This happened in Joseph’s 
case, and his shrewd and friendly temper was the result. This was 
the blessing, the double blessing with which he was blessed from the 
heights above and the depths which lay beneath, the blessing which 
Jacob, his father, launched into on his death-bed, behaving as though 
he then gave and conferred it, whereas after all he was only reassert- 
ing an already accomplished fact Any attempt to examine the moral 
foundations of our exceedingly complicated world requires a certain 
amount of learning Of Jacob it had always been said that he was 
meaning that he was upright, and that he dwelt m tents But 
tarn is an equivocal word, not properly rendered by “upright ” It is 
both positive and negative, it is yes and no, light and darkness, life and 
death It turns up again m the curious formula “Urim and Thum- 
mim,” where in contrast to the light, affirmative Urim it obviously 
stands for the dark, death-shadowed aspect of the world Tam, or 
thummim, is the light-and-dark, the upper and the under world at 
once and by turns, and Urim only the light, as distinguished in pure 
usage. So “Urim and Thummim” does not actually express a contra- 
diction; It only exhibits the mysterious truth that when one separates 
a part from the whole of the moral world, the whole always stands 
opposed to the part It is not so easy to make head or tail of the 
moral world, first of all because what is sunshiny in it refers to the 
underworldly. Esau, for instance, the Red One, was distinctly a sun- 
man of the lower world. And Jacob, his younger twin, set off against 
Esau as a mild moon-shepherd, did, we tnust remember, spend the 
better part of his life in the underworld with Laban, and the means 
he used there to become gold and silver are very inaccurately de- 
scribed by the word “upright.” Urim he was certainly not, but tarn 
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precisely describes him a glad-sorrv man, like Gilgamesh And Jo^ 
seph was that too, whose rapid adaptation to the sunny underworld 
of Egypt as little indicates a Urim-nature pure and simple. ''Urim 
and Thummim’’ might be rendered as yes — yes-no, that is, yes-no 
with the coefEcient of a second yes. Mathematically speaking, after 
the yes and the no have cancelled each other out, only the second 
yes IS left, but the purely mathematical has no coloration at all, or 
at least it ignores the dark tone of the resultant yes, which is obviously 
an after-e&ct of the eliminated no All that is, as I said, involved. We 
do better merely to repeat that in Joseph life and death met, and the 
result was that sympathy which was the profounder reason why he 
asked Pharaoh’s permission to live in Menfe, that sprightly metrop- 
olis of tombs. 

The King had first of all taken thought for the eternal dwelling of 
his “universal friend,” and it was already under way He now gave 
Joseph a residence in the dearest quarter of Menfe a sunny dwelling- 
house, with garden, reception-hall, fountain court, and all the amem- 
ties of that late-early time, not to mention a host of Nubian and 
Egyptian servants, for kitchen, vestibule, stable, and hall, who swept 
and garnished and sprinkled the villa and adorned it with flowers, un- 
der the supervision of — guess whom^ But of course even the slowest 
in the uptake must have known long ago. For Joseph kept his word 
more punctually and punctiliously than Nefer-em-Wese, the cup- 
bearer, had kept his he straightway honoured the promise he had 
made to somebody when they parted that he would send after him 
and take him to himself whenever he should be lifted up While he 
was still in Thebes, immediately after he got back from his tour of 
inspection, with Pharaoh’s approval he wrote to Mai-Sachme, the 
w’^arden at Zawi-Re, and invited him to be his house steward and 
head of his house and of all those matters which such a man as 
Joseph now was could not take on himself. Yes, he who had once 
been overseer in Petepre’s house and to whom a so much greater 
charge had now fallen, he himself had an overseer over everything 
that was his- wagons and horses, storerooms, house servants, scribes, 
and slaves. And that was Mai-Sachme, the imperturbable, who was 
not startled when the letter of his former convict reached him, if 
only because it was not given him to be startled Nevertheless, he 
did not even wait for his successor to arrive at the prison, but betook 
himself by leaps and bounds to Menfe — a somewhat out-of-date city, 
of course, quite over-crowded by Thebes in Upper Egypt, but in 
comparison with Zawi-Re immensely stimulating. Imhotep, the wise, 
the many-sided, had lived<*and worked there, and now Imhotep’s 
great admirer had been beckoned hither to a splendid post. Mai- 
Sachme put himself at once at the head of Joseph’s house, assembled 
the staff, bought, furnished, and bestowed; so that when Joseph 
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came down from Wese and Mai-Sachme met him at his own beauti- 
ful gateway, he found his house equipped in every detail as the resi- 
dence of a great man He even found an infirmary ready for such as 
would wreathe and wind, and a pharmacy where his overseer might 
mix and triturate to his heart’s content. 

The meeting was most cordial, though of course the two could 
not embrace in view of the surrounding staff. The embrace had 
taken place once for all when they parted, in the only moment proper 
to It, when Joseph was no longer Mai-Sachme’s servant but not yet 
Mai-Sachme’s lord The steward said 

“Welcome, Adon, lo, here is your house. Pharaoh gave it, and he 
whom you command commanded it, down to the smallest detail. 
You need only go to the bath, be anointed, sit down, and eat But I 
thank you very much for thinking of me and pulling me out of my 
tedium directly you sat in glory, and now everything has come out 
as your servant always imagined it would, and you have called me to 
share your varied and diverting hfe, which I shall strive to deserve.” 

Joseph replied- 

“And m my turn I thank you, you good soul, for answering my 
call and being willing to be my housekeeper in this new life It came 
as it has come, because I never offended my father’s God by the 
smallest doubt that He would be with me. But do not call yourself 
my servant, for we shall be friends as we were before, when I was 
beneath your feet, and together shall we meet the good and bad hours 
of life, the exciting and the unexciting There will certainly be both, 
and I need you most for the exciting ones For your careful oversight 
I thank you in advance. But it must not consume you to the extent 
that you have no leisure to guide the reed in your study as you love 
to do, to find the right and fitting form for the story of the three 
love-affairs Great is the writer’s art^ But truly I find it greater yet to 
live in a story, this that we are m is certainly a capital one, of that I 
am more and more convinced the longer I live And now you are in 
It with me because I brought you, and when in the future people hear 
or read of the steward who was with me and at my side in exciting 
moments, they will know that this steward was you, Mai-Sachme, the 
man of poise.” 


THE MAIDEN 

Once in the beginning God made a deep sleep to fall upon the man 
he had set in the garden in the East, and while the man slept God took 
out one of his ribs and closed the place up with flesh. But out of the 
rib He made a woman, in the opinion that it was not good for man 
to be alone, and presented her to the man that she should be about 
him for company and help. And it was very well meant. 
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Our teachers have painted this presentation in very fine colours 
thus and so, they say, it happened, they behave as though they knew 
all about it — and it may be they really do know. God washed the 
woman, they assure us, He washed her clean, for naturally she was 
a bit sticky, anointed her, rouged her face, curled her hair, 
and at her urgent plea adorned her head, neck, and arms with 
beads and precious stones, among them sardonyx, topaz, diamond, jas- 
per, turquoise, amethyst, emerald, and onyx. He brought her, thus 
embellished, before Adam, with a choir of thousands of angels sing- 
ing and playing on their lutes, to present her to the man Then there 
was a feast and a feasting, that is to say a festal meal, of which it 
seems God Himself most affably partook, and the stars danced to- 
gether, to the music they themselves made. 

That was the first great wedding feast, but we do not hear that 
it was also straightway a marriage. God made the woman for a helper 
to Adam, simply in order that she might be about him, and had obvi- 
ously thought no more about it That she should bear children in 
suffering He only inflicted upon her after she and Adam had eaten 
of the tree and their eyes had been opened. Between the feast of the 
presentation and the time when Adam knew his wife and she bore 
him the farmer and the shepherd, m whose footsteps Jacob and Esau 
walked, between these comes the story of the tree and the fruit and 
the serpent and the knowledge of good and evil For Joseph too it 
came in this order He too knew the woman only after he had learned 
what good and evil are, of a serpent who would have given her life 
to teach him what is very, very good but yet evil. But he resisted her, 
and had the art to wait until it was good and no longer evil. 

How can we help thinking sadly of the poor serpent now, at the 
moment when the sun-dial points to the hour of Joseph’s marriage, 
which he made with another woman and put heads and feet together 
with her instead of with the serpent^ I have sought to forestall that 
natural sadness by speaking first of her, how that by now she had 
become once more a cool moon-nut, to whom the whole affair no 
longer mattered It is easier to think of her thus, our faint remaining 
bitterness is quenched in the picture of her as the bigoted priestess 
she had now become Besides, her tranquilhty was in no danger of 
being disturbed by the wedding, for that took place not in Thebes but 
far away at Joseph’s house in Menfe. Pharaoh, who had been zealous 
in the affair from the beginning, came down in person to the festivi- 
ties and most affably sat by while the stars danced in their courses. 
He quite literally took on the role of God, being profoundly con- 
vinced that It IS not good <f or man to be alone He had told Joseph 
almost at once how pleasant it was to be married, and, unlike God, 
he spoke from experience, for he had Nefertiti, his little dawn-cloud, 
gold-edged, whereas God was always alone and His concern was 
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only for all mankind. But Pharaoh, like God in this, had concern for 
Joseph too. So as soon as he had exalted him, he began to look about 
for a state alliance, which was to be just that, that is to say, very aristo- 
cratically and politically conceived, yet pleasant and enjoyable too — 
not such a simple combination. But as God for Adam, so Pharaoh 
produced his creature the bride, led her to Joseph to the sound of 
harps and cymbals, and himself took part in the wedding feast 
Now who was this bride, Joseph’s graceful consort, and what was 
her name^^ Everybody knows, but that does not lessen the pleasure 
of telling or hearing it. It may be possible that somebody has forgot- 
ten It or no longer knows that he knows it, and would not know what 
to say if asked. Her name, then, was Asenath, the maid, daughter of 
the sun-priest at On. Yes, Pharaoh had gone high, higher he could not 
have gone. To marry the daughter of the head priest among those 
who served Re-Horakhte — it was a thing unheard of, it bordered on 
sacrilege, although of course the girl was destined in any case for 
marriage and motherhood, and nobody in the least wanted her to 
live a cloistered life and die unwed. On the other hand, however de- 
sirable and proper it was that she be wed, yet whoever should cap- 
ture her was thought of as a dark, equivocal phenomenon, he was an 
abductor, and she was not given but snatched — that was the attitude 
in her circle, though actually everything went off with the utmost 
propriety and according to all the conventions. But never parents in 
the world made more to-do about handing a child over to a husband. 
The mother in particular was or affected to be quite beside herself. 
She could not talk enough about her inability to grasp what was 
happening, she wrung her hands and behaved as though she herself 
had been or was going to be raped. She even made vows of venge- 
ance, though less because she really meant them than because they 
were the proper thing under the circumstances Now, the reason 
for all this was that the virginity of the daughter of the sun, though 
in the last analysis destined for the common lot, was invested with 
the shield and buckler of a peculiar sacredness and inviolability She 
was uniquely girdled with the virgin girdle, she was the virgin of 
virgins, the idea, so to speak, of a virgin quite especially and ex- 
clusively maid, the essence of maidenhood. In her case the common 
noun became proper “Maiden” she was called all her life, and the 
husband who should make theft of her maidenhead would be to the 
average mind committing a godlike crime, though actually less crimi- 
nal for being so godlike. The relation of the son-in-law to the par- 
ents of the girl, particularly to the hand-wrmging mother, might 
be in private perfectly fnendly; but in public it was a case of strained 
relations, in order to bear out the theory that in a sense they never 
consented to let their daughter belong to her husband. Indeed in the 
marriage contract the condition was expressly stated that the child 
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should not live all the year round with her sinister brigand, but 
should return and live as a maid with her parents for a certain by no 
means small part of each year But here again the condition was sym- 
bolic rather than literal, its fulfilment only meant that the bride, in 
quite normal and regular way, paid visits to her parents’ house after 
she was married. 

If the high-priest and his wife had had several daughters, still 
these arrangements would refer primarily to the eldest, and to the 
others in much lesser degree. But sixteen-year-old Asenath was their 
only child Think, then, of what godlike violence and unnatural 
crime was this man guilty who wedded her’ Her father, Horakhte’s 
chief prophet, was of course not the same gentle old greybeard who 
at the time of Joseph’s first visit to On, with the Ishmaelites, had 
occupied the golden chair at the foot of the great obelisk in front of 
the winged disk of the sun He was that man’s elected successor, like- 
wise gentle, benevolent, and blithe of countenance, for thus had every 
servant of Atum-Re to be by virtue of his office, and if he was not 
by nature thus, then by some necessary disguise he had to become 
so by second nature. Chance willed it that this priest, as we are aware, 
had the same name as Joseph’s former owner, the courtier of light, 
namely Potipherah or Petepre — and what name could be better 
for him in his office than ‘‘The sun gave him”^ The name indicates 
that he was born and destined for the office. Presumably he was the 
son of that old man in the little gold cap, and Asenath, accordingly, 
his granddaughter As for her name, written Ns-nt, it was connected 
with the goddess Neith from Sais in the Delta, it meant “She who 
belongs to Neith,” and the maiden was under the special protection 
of that armed goddess, whose emblem was a shield with two arrows 
fastened crosswise on it, and who even in human guise usually wore 
a cluster of arrows on her head 

Asenath did Her hair, or rather the conventional wig she wore 
over It, the construction of which left it a little uncertain whether it 
was a coiffure or a head-dress, was always adorned with arrows either 
thrust through or fastened on top, while the shield, in token of her 
peculiar virginity, appeared as an ornament, at throat or waist or on 
her arm-bands, accenting, together with the crossed arrows, the in- 
violable character of her maidenhood. 

Despite all this armour and outward emphasis upon her inward 
resistance, Asenath was a charming child, highly sweet-natured, gen- 
tle and biddable, obedient to the wishes of her aristocratic parents, 
to Pharaoh’s will, and to her husband’s — even to the point of having 
none of her own It was precisely this combination of sacred and in- 
violate purity with a definite tendency to let people do what they 
would with her, a tolerant acceptance of her feminine lot, which was 
the essence of Asenath’s character Her face was typically Egyptian 
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m shape, small-boned, with somewhat prominent lower jaw, but it 
did not lack individuality. The cheeks still had their childlike round- 
ness, the lips were full too, with a soft hollow between mouth and 
chin, the forehead chaste, the little nose perhaps a thought too thick; 
the large, beautifully painted eyes had that peculiarly fixed and ex- 
pectant gaze which is typical of the deaf, but Asenath was not deaf, 
her gaze only reflected her inner expectancy. It was as though, with 
conscious readiness and acceptance, she was waiting for the hour of 
her destiny to strike This faint unearthliness in her face was more 
than made good by the dimple coming and going in one cheek as she 
talked — the whole effect was rarely charming. 

Charming and a little unusual her figure was too, as seen through 
the spun air of her garment the waist exceptionally small and wasp- 
like, the hips and abdominal cavity by contrast ample and spread- 
ing, a good womb for child-bearing, the breasts stood out like little 
twin bucklers, the arms were slender and shapely, with large hands 
which she habitually held with the fingers spread out Portrait of a 
maiden m amber — such was the whole impression Asenath gave. 

Until her marriage she had led among flowers a life like theirs Her 
favourite spot was the lake shore in her father’s temple grounds, a 
rolling meadowy stretch carpeted with narcissus and anemones where 
she loved to wander by the mirrorlike waters with her playmates, the 
little daughters of the priests and the aristocracy of On There she 
plucked her flowers, sat in the grass, and wound her garlands, her lis- 
tening look fixed upon space, the brows lifted, the dimple coming 
and going in her chin, wholly expectant of what should come. And 
then It came* for one day Pharaoh’s messengers appeared on the scene. 
From Potipherah, father and priest, heavily nodding assent, and from 
the mother, who was quite beside herself and wrung her hands, they 
demanded the virgin Asenath for wife to Dgepnuteefonech, Vice- 
Horus and shadow-dispenser of the King. She herself, possessed by 
the one idea of her existence, flung up her arms to heaven imploring 
aid. But they snatched her round her tiny waist and tore her away 

All that was just a farce, a symbolic performance dictated by con- 
vention. For not only were Pharaoh’s wishes law, but a marriage with 
his favourite and first mouthpiece was highly honourable and desir- 
able and the parents could not have looked higher for their child 
than Pharaoh had looked for Joseph, so there was no reason at all for 
desperation or even for grief going beyond the natural pain of pat- 
ents at parting from their only child. But there had to be much ado 
made over Asenath’s virginity and the theft of it, it was necessary to 
portray the bridegroom as a sinister character, however pleased the 
parents had reason to be and in fact probably were. Pharaoh had ex- 
pressly given out that virginity here espoused virginity that the 
bridegroom too was in his way a virgin, long wooed and set apart, a 
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bride whence now the wooer issued To this end he had had to ar- 
range matters with the God of his fathers, the bridegroom of his race, 
whose jealousy he had long spared but now no longer spared, or 
spared only in so far as he was making a very special kind of mar- 
riage, a proper virgin marriage— af that helped matters any. We, 
of course, need feel no concern, despite all the implications of the 
step, for Joseph was making an Egyptian marriage, a marriage with 
Sheol, an Ishmael marriage, and thus a marriage not without a prece- 
dent, though a doubtful one, in need of all the consideration which, 
it appears, it was sure to receive Our teachers and expounders have 
many of them taken exception to this marriage of Joseph’s and even 
sought to deny the fact In the interest of purity they have put it 
about that Asenath was not the child of Potipherah and his wife but 
a foundling and no other than the offspring of Jacob’s own unhappy 
daughter Dinah, exposed and found floating in a basket According 
to this theory, Joseph took his own niece to wife, which even if it 
were true would not greatly improve matters, because half of Dinah’s 
child was flesh and blood of the fidgety Sichem, a Baal-worshipping 
Canaamte. Anyhow our reverence for our teachers must not pre- 
vent us from pronouncing the story of the child in the basket to be 
what it is, an interpolation and pious fraud Asenath the maiden was 
the real child of Potipherah and his wife, of pure Egyptian blood, 
and the sons she was to present to Joseph, his sons and heirs Ephraim 
and Manasseh, were, whether we like it or not, simply half -Egyptian 
by blood. And even that was not all For by his marriage with the 
daughter of the sun Israel’s son came into close relations with the 
temple of Atum-Re — priestly relations in fact, as had been part of 
Pharaoh’s plan when he arranged the marriage. It was almost un- 
thinkable that a man as high in government preferment as Joseph was 
should not at the same time have performed a higher priestly function 
and drawn a temple revenue, and — again whether we like it or net — 
Joseph, as Asenath’s husband, did both In other words and to put 
it rather baldly, he had an income from the idolaters. To his ofHcial 
wardrobe henceforth belonged the priestly leopard-skin and under 
certain circumstances he was liable to bum incense officially before 
an image — that of the falcon Horakhte with the sun-disk on its head. 

These things have been well understood by but very few people, 
to have them thus clearly stated may come as a shock. But it is quite 
clear that for Joseph the day of enfranchisement was now come, and 
we may be sure that he had known how to reach an understanding 
with Him who had parted him from his own, transplanted him to 
Egypt, and made him greaf there Perhaps we have here an applica- 
tion of the philosophy of the triangle, according to which a sacrifice 
at the alabaster table of the complaisant Horakhte meant no deroga- 
tion from any other godhead. And after all this was not just any 
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temple, it was the temple of the god of the far horizon, Joseph might 
put to himself that it would have been a mistake, a piece of foolish- 
ness, in other words a sin, to ascribe to the God of his fathers a nar- 
rower horizon than to Atum-Re And finally we must not forget that 
the Aton had of late emerged out of this god, in the conversation 
between Pharaoh and Joseph it had transpired that one properly in- 
voked him not by the name Aton but as the Lord of Aton, not as 
“our Father above” but as “our Father who art tn heaven ” All this 
may have passed comfortably through Joseph’s mind when on certain 
rare occasions he put on his leopard-skin and went to burn incense. 

All in all Rachel’s eldest, Jacob’s parted darling, was definitely a 
very special case The indulgence vouchsafed him took account of 
the things of this world, and that in turn prevented things from ever 
coming to a tribe of Joseph as it did to a tribe even of Issachar, Dan, 
and Gad His role, his place in the plan, was that of a man set in the 
great world to be, as we shall see, guardian, provider, and saviour of 
his own. There is every reason to think that he was aware of this 
function, at least emotionally, and thought of his own exiled and cos- 
mopolitan existence not as that of an outcast but as that of a man set 
apart for a purpose. Undoubtedly this is the explanation of his su- 
preme confidence that the Master of the Plan would treat him with 
due consideration and forbearance. 

JOSEPH TAKES A BRIDE 

Well then, Asenath the maiden, accompanied by twenty-four se- 
lected slaves, was sent up to Menfe to her virgin marriage m Joseph’s 
house. The high-priestly pair, bowed down with grief at this incred- 
ible abduction, travelled up from On, and Pharaoh himself travelled 
down from Nowet-Amun, to partake in the mysteries of the wed- 
ding feast, personally to present this exceptional bride to his favour- 
ite and as an experienced married man to assure him of the ameni- 
ties procured by the married state It should be said that twelve of 
the twenty-four young and beautiful maidservants who came with 
Asenath and with her passed into the possession of the sinister bride- 
groom (involuntarily one thinks of the retinue which in former times 
used to attend a king living into his tomb), twelve of them, were there 
to make music, dance, and jubilate, the other twelve to lament and 
beat their breasts. For the wedding ceremonies as they were cele- 
brated in the torch-lit fountain court and adjacent rooms of Joseph’s 
palatial house had a strongly funereal flavour, that we do not go into 
them with the last degree of exactitude is^due to a kind of considera- 
tion for old Jacob back there at home, deluding himself in the belief 
that his darling was treasured up m death and permanently seventeen, 
Jacob would assuredly have flung up his hands at the sight of much 
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that happened at the wedding It would have confirmed him in his 
honest prejudices against Mizraim, the land of mud, prejudices which 
we would wish to respect and so do not describe the occasion with 
such particularity as to imply that we approve of what went on. 

Behind his back we may agree that there does exist a certain rela- 
tion between death and marriage, a bridal chamber and a tomb, a 
murder and the abduction of a virgin It is no great strain to think 
of a bridegroom as a god of death And there is a likeness between 
the fate of the maiden, who, a veiled sacrifice, steps across the serious 
divide between maidhood and wifehood, and the fate of the seed- 
corn buried in the darkness there to rot and then out of corruption 
to come back to the light as just such another seed-corn, virgin and 
new. The resemblance is an accepted one, just as we admit the ear 
mown down by the sickle to be a painful parable of the daughter 
snatched out of her mother’s arms, who herself was once virgin and 
sacrifice, once also mown down by the sickle and now in her daugh- 
ter’s fate reliving her own. 

The sickle in fact played a prominent part in the decorations pro- 
vided by Mai-Sachme for the great occasion. The symbolism of the 
corn, the grain, and the sown field was ingemously used in the foun- 
tain court and the peristyle round it, as likewise in the entertainment 
offered the guests before and after the ceremony men strewed corn 
on the pavement and poured water on it out of jars, with ritual 
shoutings, women bore vessels on their hips, one side filled with corn, 
the other with a little burning torch. Since the festivities were m the 
evening there were many torches everywhere throughout the rooms, 
which were hung with coloured draperies and garlands of myrtle. The 
torches were of course, vet there was such lavish use of them that 
here too the decoration verged on the symbolic. A torch in fact is 
used to give light where there is no dayhght. The bride’s mother, 
Potiphar’s wife (if one may speak of her thus without confusion), 
entirely shrouded in a deep-violet mantle, a perfect tragic muse, car- 
ried part of the time a torch in each hand or even two in one hand. 
And everyone, male and female, bore torches in the great procession 
which was the climax of the evening. Torch in hand, they moved in 
a long line through all the rooms in the house and then into the 
fountain court, where Pharaoh, the most exalted guest, sat in an easy 
attitude between Joseph and Asenath (also shrouded in a violet veil). 
In the fountain court the procession broke up into an ingenious and 
remarkable dance — or rather broke out, for the flaming smoking line 
of dancers remained still one behind another and moved in a nine- 
fold spiral to their own left* around the fountain In all the labyrin- 
thine involutions the line was kept by a red ribbon running through 
the hands of the dancers, which did not prevent them from executing 
their crowning marvel of pyrotechnic skill, for the blazing torches 
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themselves danced, tossed and caught from outside to inside of the 
ninefold coil, without a single one missing its goal or falling to the 
ground 

One must have seen that, m older to share the writer’s temptation 
to describe it in more detail than suits with the thought of the old 
man at home He would surely have taken some pleasure in the skil- 
ful dance at least, purely as a spectacle, certainly much more than in 
some other manifestations. He saw things tlirough a father’s eye; 
and he would have disapproved — to put it mildly — of the promi- 
nent part played by the maternal element at his son’s wedding, by 
the mother of Asenath, storming and threatening and figuring in her 
own person both the bereft and the beraped. Again, most of the men 
and youths taking part m the grand procession and the spiral dance 
were dressed as women in garb like the bride-mother — and that, of 
couise, in the eyes of the good Jacob would have been a Baal-abomi- 
nation. Apparently they were considered to represent her and to 
enter into her feelings, for the same violet veil flowed about them 
and they gave vent in the same way to anger, taking the torch in the 
left hand in order to shake the right fist m the air, the gesture was 
the more alarming because these figures wore masks, which bore no 
resemblance to the matronly countenance of Potiphar’s wife, but had 
an expression of affliction and wrath to curdle one’s blood Some of 
them had stuffed out their mourning garments to look as though 
they were advanced in pregnancy, that is, they represented the 
mother, still— or once again — bearing the maiden sacrifice beneath 
her heart, or else the maiden there bearing a new sacrifice-maiden — 
probably they were not clear just what they did mean. Men and 
youths who thus distended their bodies — no, that would certainly 
have been nothing for Yakob ben Yitzschak. Nor must any further 
description of the wedding feast be construed as approval of the 
gomgs-on. But for Joseph, set apart and severed into the great 
world, the time of licence had come, his marriage itself was one great 
licence and we report on its details in the indulgent and forbearing 
spirit the occasion demands. 

There was in short a certain abandon and on the other hand a 
savour of the grave — bespoken for mstance by the myrtle wreaths 
with which all the guests and all the rooms in the house were adorned. 
Some of the guests even carried whole bunches of myrtles in their 
hands. For the myrtle is sacred both to love and to the dead. But the 
great procession had an equal number of performers with cymbals 
and tambourines, displaying joyous exultation m the same measure 
as the others did the postures and gestures of grief, as though they 
were walking in a funeral train. It must be added that each kind of 
performance showed various stages. For instance, certain groups of 
mourners merely wandered to and fro with satchels and staves, they 
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went aimlessly up to and past the royal seat, the wedding pair, and 
the high-priestly parents, without actual lamentation or shedding of 
tears In the same way there were various degrees of rejoicing, some 
of them quite dignified and pleasing, as, for instance, a group would 
advance to the seats of honour bearing jugs of graceful shape, and 
turn them ceremonially upside down to east and west, chanting an- 
tiphonally ‘‘Overflow’” “Receive the blessing’” So far so good. But 
often, and more and more as the evemng wore on, the laughter and 
rejoicing rather coarsely betrayed the real idea at the bottom of a 
wedding feast, the thought of what was naturally to follow. One 
might put It that the idea of abduction and murder and the idea of 
fertility came together and flowed into licence, so that the air was 
full of offensive innuendo, of winking, obscene allusions, and roars 
of laughter. Animals had been led about in the procession, among 
them a swan and a stallion, at sight of which the bride’s mother 
shrouded herself more closely in her purple veil. But what shall we 
say to the appearance of a pregnant sow, actually with a rider in the 
shape of a fat, half-naked old woman with an equivocal cast of coun- 
tenance who gave out a stream of bad jokes’ This offensive old fe- 
male played a familiar, popular, and important role in the whole 
performance. She had accompanied Asenath’s mother from On and 
had been whispering lewd jokes the whole time into the lady’s ear 
in order to cheer her up on the journey. This was her function and 
her role. She was called the comforter, m the prevailing high spirits 
the name was constantly shouted at her and she answered with coarse 
gestures. During the whole evening she scarcely stirred from the 
side of the theoretically inconsolable one, striving none the less to 
console her — that is, to make her laugh by whispering an inexhaust- 
ible flow of indecency into her ear — and she succeeded too, because 
that was the pattern* the offended, furious, and ostensibly outraged 
mother did really from time to time titter mto the folds of her veil 
at what she heard. Then all the assemblage laughed too and ap- 
plauded the “comforter.” But as the mother’s anger and grief were 
only put on, being largely a matter of convention, we may assume 
that the tittering too was merely a concession to old practice and 
that she would herself have felt only disgust at the antics of the com- 
forter At most her amusement might be as much and as little un- 
feigned as IS the natural and not conventionally exaggerated grief o± 
a mother at losing her only daughter to a husband. 

Enough has been said to justify the good sense of not going into 
the details of Joseph’s wedding feast. Even if we sin against our own 
intentions, that does not m^an we approve The young pair them- 
selves, clasping hands across Pharaoh’s knees, were almost indifferent 
to the whole scene, looking at each other instead of at the indispen- 
sable scenes enacted before their eyes. Joseph and Asenath were at- 
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tracted to each other from the first, and felt delight each in the other’s 
company Of course, this was a prearranged state marriage, and into 
such an arrangement, at least at first, love does not come. It has to 
find Itself, and with well-constituted people it does so in time. The 
mere knowledge that they belong together helps, but in this case 
other circumstances favoured the growth of feeling Over and above 
her natural passive readiness, Asenath the maid had gone some way 
toward accepting her lot in the person of this abductor and mur- 
derer of her maidenhead, who had clutched her round a waist that 
seemed to be made tiny on purpose, and made off with her into his 
realm. Already she felt drawn to Pharaoh’s dark, handsome, wise, and 
kindly minister, and did not doubt that liking could grow into a 
stronger bond, while the thought that he would be the father of her 
children was like a mussel-shell in which the pearl of love should 
grow. Not otherwise was it with Joseph. The set-apart one, in this 
situation of special licence, admired God’s large, worldly-wise free- 
dom from prejudice — as though the eternal wisdom had not always 
taken account of his own worldliness — and left it to Him to cope 
with the delicate question what relation the children of Sheol who 
would be born of this marriage were to bear to the Chosen Seed. 
But we cannot blame this virgin wooer that his thoughts were less 
on the expected children than they were on the till now forbidden 
mysteries to which they would owe their existence What had once 
been evil and forbidden was now good. But look upon this being 
through whom evil becomes good, look well upon her, and espe- 
cially because she has such listening eyes and so speaking an amber- 
tinted shape as had Asenath the maiden, and you will be sure that you 
will love her, nay, that you already do. 

Pharaoh walked between them when at last the feast ended and 
the procession re-formed. It now included all those present, who 
with jubilation and lamentation, with myrtle-strewing and the fist- 
shaking of the masked mothers, took their way to the bridal cham- 
ber, where the newly-wed pair were put to bed among flowers and 
fine linen. The sow-rider stood just behind the daughter of the sun- 
priest as the parents, murmuring the prescribed sayings, took leave 
on the threshold of Asenath the maid. Over the bride’s shoulder the 
old hag murmured such things as made the anguished mother laugh 
amid her tears. And shall we too not both laugh and weep, is there 
not food for both laughter and tears, in the thought of what nature 
has contrived for mankind, and after what fashion she wills that they 
seal their love — or, in case of a state marriage, of course, learn to 
love> The sublime and the ridiculous fbckered in the lamplight of 
this wedding night where virginity met virginity and wreath and 
veil were torn — a difficult work of tearing it was. For this was a 
shield-maid whom the dark arms embraced, expressly so designated. 
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an obstinate virgin, and in blood and pain Joseph’s first-born was con- 
ceived, Manasseh, a name which means “God has made me forget 
all my connections and my father’s house ” 

CLOUDS IN THE SKY 

It was the year one of the fat kine and the full ears. Of course the 
customary reckoning was from the year of the god’s accession, but 
among the children of Egypt the new method now began to run 
concurrently. The fulfilment had, actually, set in before the proph- 
ecy. But only in the following year did it begin in a way to carry 
conviction, for that year far exceeded the preceding one in rich- 
ness, and whereas the first had been merely somewhat above the 
average, the second proved to be a veritable year of marvels, magnifi- 
cence, and jubilation, fertile past all expectation in every line The 
Nile had got very fine and large — not wild and swollen, tearing 
away the farmer’s fields, yet not a single fraction lower than the best 
year on record It lay over the expanse of fields and quietly deposited 
its dung. It made one laugh to see the splendour of the flourishing 
land toward the end of tlie sowing season, and the abundant riches 
gathered in during the third quarter. The next year was not quite so 
luxuriant, it was more or less average, it was gratifying, it was even 
commendable, without being at all surprising. But the next one almost 
equalled the second and was quite as good as the first, while the 
fourth merited the adjective “capital,” if no more. So we can imag- 
ine how Joseph’s reputation, as the overseer of all that plenty, waxed 
among the people, and with what zealous, joyful punctuality his 
ground-rent law, the tax of the fifth, was carried through, not less 
by the taxed than by the tax ofScials. “And he gathered up all the 
food of the seven years which were in the land of Egypt and laid up 
the food in the cities, the food of the field which was round about 
every city laid he up m the same.” In other words, the grain tribute of 
all the land round, year in, year out, streamed into the fabulous 
skittle-shaped granaries which Adon had built in all the cities and 
their environs, not too many of them, as it turned out, for they got 
filled and more and more had to be built to meet the incoming trib- 
ute. So well did Hapi the nourisher mean by his land. The heaping up 
was in truth like the sands of the sea, song and saga are quite correct. 
But when they add that “they left numbering, for it was without num- 
ber,” that is an exaggeration due to enthusiasm. The children of 
Egypt never stopped counting, writing down, and book-keeping, it 
was not in their nature and cJid not happen Though the fullness of the 
provision was indeed as the sands of the sea, yet these worshippers 
of the white ape held it to be their first and finest preoccupation to 
cover paper with the close-written calculations and detailed account- 
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ings which Joseph exacted from his collectors and inspectors through- 
out the period 

They counted five years of abundance, some people, even many 
people, counted seven. It is idle to dispute the point Observers who 
stuck to the five may have been thinking of the five extra days in the 
year and the tax quota based on that figure. On the other hand, five 
years of fatness one after another are so joyful in themselves that 
it would be easy to celebrate by calling them seven Yes, it is possible 
to make five out of seven, yet after all a bit more human to make seven 
out of five — the narrator frankly confesses his uncertainty, for it is 
not his way to pretend to knowledge where he has not got it The 
same thing applies to the admission that we do not know exactly 
how old Joseph was at a certain pomt during the period of scarcity. 
He may have been either thirty-seven or thirty-nine It is certain 
that he was thirty when he stood before Pharaoh objectively cer- 
tain, from our own point of view, for it is doubtful if he himself 
knew. But what he was at that later, crucial moment, whether only 
in his latish thirties or already as good as forty, we do not know, 
and must be reconciled to the uncertainty. He, of course, a child of 
his time and place, gave the matter little thought, or none at all. 

Anyhow, he was now m the prime of life. If as a boy he had been 
stolen away into Babylonia instead of Egypt, he would long ago 
have assumed a full black beard, curled and pomaded; an appendage 
which would have helped him not a little in a certain game he was to 
play But we can be grateful to the Egyptian custom that kept the 
Rachel-face free of beard. Even so, he succeeded in the game, and 
that shows how much the chiselling hand of time, the change of mat- 
ter, the sun of his adopted land had worked upon his original charac- 
teristics to change them. 

Joseph’s figure, up till the time when he was drawn up out of his 
second pit to stand before Pharaoh, had remained quite youthful. 
After his marriage, during the fat years, when God made him fruit- 
ful in Asenath the maid and she bore him first Manasseh and then 
Ephraim in the women’s quarters of his house, he grew a little heavier, 
perhaps a little too heavy, though not fat. He was tall enough to carry 
it off, his commanding presence, gentled by the shrewd and humor- 
ous glance of his black eyes and the charm of the smiling Rachel- 
mouth, accounted for the popular verdict that Joseph was an excep- 
tionally handsome man. A thought too full-bodied, possibly, but 
definitely handsome. 

His physical increase chimed with the period of general luxuri- 
ance. In fact the amazing increase of production showed itself in 
every direction: the herds, for instance, so multiplied that it re- 
minded the educated of the words of the old song: ‘‘Thy goats shall 
bear twofold, thy sheep drop twins.” And the women of Egypt too, 
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in both city and country, bore — probably in consequence of better 
food — much oftener than usual. But nature, partly through the neg- 
ligence of the overburdened mothers, partly through the incidence of 
new infant diseases, redressed the balance by an increase in mfant 
mortality, so there was no danger of over-population. It was only 
the birth-rate that so strikingly increased. 

Pharaoh too became a father The mistress of the lands had already 
been expectant on the day of the interpretation, but there was a 
tendency to believe that its fulfilment was responsible for her happy 
delivery. It was the sweet princess Merytaton who now came into the 
world. The physicians, on aesthetic grounds, lengthened the still 
plastic skull almost excessively, and rejoicings were loud in the pal- 
ace and throughout the land — the louder to conceal a disappoint- 
ment at the failure of an heir to the throne. But not even later did 
one appear, Pharaoh, his life long, begot only daughters, six in all. 
Nobody knows the law determining sex: whether it is already pres- 
ent in the sperm or whether the balance after some wavering goes 
down on one side or the other We can contribute no information on 
the subject, and neither could the wise men from Babel and On, not 
even among themselves. On the other hand, we can scarcely be argued 
out of the conviction that it was something about young Amenhotep 
himself which resulted in his exclusively female issue. 

Be that as it may, the fact must have been a small, an unacknowl- 
edged cloudlet upon the King’s wedded happiness, though of course 
the most tender mutual consideration prevailed at all times. Either 
of them might have said to the other what Jacob said to impatient 
Rachel “Am I in God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee thy 
heart’s desire^” On one of the sweet princesses, the fourth, there was 
conferred out of sheer tenderness the title of the Queen of the Lands, 
Nefernefruaton, for her own name. But the fifth was given one al- 
most identical, Nefernefrure — which would seem to be due to a flag- 
ging of interest. The names of the others, still showing some affec- 
tionate ingenuity, I could easily tell you too, but sharing the slight 
irritation which all this female preponderance is bound to set up, I 
feel no inclination to put them down. 

Considering that Tiy, the great mother, still stood at the head of 
the house of the sun, that Queen Nefertiti had a sister, Nezemmut; 
that there was a still living sister of the King, the sweet princess Bake- 
taton, and that to these in the course of the years were added the 
Kang’s six daughters, we must envisage a regular women’s court, 
where Meni was the only cock among a whole flock of hens, and 
this was not at all consonant with his phcenix-dream of an immaterial 
father-spirit of light. One is reminded of Joseph’s remark during the 
famous conversation with Pharaoh — one of the best things he said — 
that the power which strove from below upwards mto the purity of 
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light must be truly power and of a masculine kind not mere tender- 
ness. 

A slight shadow, then, lay upon the royal happiness of Amen- 
hotpe and his golden pigeon, the sweet lady of the land, because no 
son was vouchsafed them. Joseph’s marriage with Asenath the maid 
was also happy, happy and harmomous throughout, with a similar 
limitation only sons were born to them, one, two, and later others 
on whom the light of history does not fall In fact the abducted bride 
bore only sons and was grievously disappointed and probably her 
spouse as well, who would gladly have begot a daughter for her, at 
least one daughter^ After all, the fact remains that a man can beget 
but not create. Asenath was simply possessed with the idea of a 
daughter not just one daughter, but several; in fact she would have 
preferred nothing but daughters. She who had been a virgin of the 
shield desired nothing more ardently than to raise up the same out 
of the depth of her own virginity. And she was abetted by her nag- 
ging mother, who persisted in the affronted pose she had assumed 
from the beginning and thus fomented a slight but permanent marital 
discord, always kept within bounds, of course, by affection and con- 
sideration. 

This was probably at its height in the beginning, when Joseph’s 
eldest son was born. Asenath’s disappointment was acute, one might 
justly call It exaggerated, and it looks as though something of his 
annoyance at the reproaches he had to bear slipped into the name Jo- 
seph gave the child. “I have forgotten,” he may have been trying 
to say, “all that lies behind me, and my father’s house as well, but 
you and your offended mother, you act not only utterly disappointed 
but as though I were to blame to boot.” Something of this kind may 
lie at the bottom of the strange choice of the name Manasseh, but it 
is well to add that we need not take the name or its meaning too 
seriously. If God had made Joseph forget all his past connections and 
his father’s house, how then did the same Joseph come to give Hebrew 
names to his Egyptian sons^ Was it because he could count on the 
foreign names being found elegant in the monkey-land of Egypt> 
No, It was because Jacob’s son, however long he had been arrayed 
in the fleshly garment of an Egyptian, had not forgotten at all but 
had always in his mmd what he said he had forgotten. The name 
Manasseh was nothing but a polite flourish, a case not of foolishness 
but the reverse, and an instance of the tact of which Joseph all his 
life long had been past master. It was a plain statement of the fact 
that God had snatched him away and transplanted him into the 
worldly sphere out of two motives, one^'of them jealousy, the other 
the comprehensive plan of deliverance. As to the second Joseph could 
only speculate. The first lay entirely open to his shrewd eyes, that 
saw far enough even to see through God’s design and recognize that 
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It was really the first and that the second only offered the means 
of uniting suffering and wisdom The words ‘'to see through’’ may 
seem irreverent in such a connection. But is there an activity more 
religious than studying the soul-life of God? To meet the politic of 
the Highest with an earthly one is mdispensable if one wants to get 
on in life If Joseph had been silent like the grave, and as the grave, 
to his father all these years, it was deliberate policy and understand- 
ing insight into the soul-life of the Highest that had enabled him to 
be so And his name for his first-bom was in the same category. “If 
I am supposed to forget,” the name was meant to say, “then lo, I 
have forgotten ” But he had not. 

In the third year of abundance Ephraim came into the world. The 
maiden-mother would not even look at him at first, and the mother- 
in-law was more out of temper than ever. But Joseph quite calmly 
gave him the name that meant “God has made me to grow in the 
land of my banishment ” He might well say so. He drove in his light 
car, accompamed by runners, acclaimed by Menfe’s people in his 
name of Adon, to and fro between the splendid residence presided 
over by Mai-Sachme and his offices in the centre of the city, where 
three hundred clerks were at work, and gathered in stores until there 
was an abundance almost beyond keeping account of He was a great 
man, the universal friend of a great king, Amenhotep IV, who by that 
time, to the furious chagrin of the temple of Karnak, had put aside 
his Amun-name and taken on that of Ikh-n-Aton (“It is pleasing to 
Aton”). He was also playing with the idea of leaving Thebes alto- 
gether and building himself a city dedicated entirely to Aton, where 
he thought to reside Pharaoh, of course, wanted to see his shadow- 
dispenser of the teaching as often as possible to discuss with him about 
above and below Likewise it could not fail to happen that Joseph, in 
pursuance of his great office, travelled several times in the year by 
land or water to Nowet- Amun to make report to Hor in the palace, 
when the two would spend hours in intimate talk. And Pharaoh too, 
on every trip to golden On, or when he drove forth to look for a 
proper site for his new city, the city of the horizon, would stop at 
Menfe and stay with Joseph. This of course put a heavy burden 
upon Mai-Sachme, though he never faltered in his perfect poise. 

The friendship between the frail descendant of the pyramid-build- 
ers and Jacob’s son, the foundations for which had been laid in the 
Cretan loggia, grew with the years into a warm and intimate bond, 
Young Pharaoh called Joseph his little uncle, and when he embraced 
him slapped him on the back For this god was an enthusiast for in- 
formality, and It was Joseph who, out of native reserve, kept the bal- 
ance in their relations The King often laughed at the formality which 
his friend preserved in the midst of their familiar intercourse. They 
talked of their ill luck as fathers, that the one got only daughters, 
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the Other only sons But the dissatisfaction of Joseph’s wife and her 
nagging mother did little to dampen his joy in the grandsons of 
Jacob, who were growing up in the strange worldly world so far 
away from their grandsire. Equally the failure of a male heir could 
never depress Pharaoh’s buoyant spirits for long at a time Everything 
was going so wonderfully well in the maternal kingdom of the black 
earth that his reputation as the teacher of the fatherly light was 
strengthened mightily thereby, and he might sit in the shade of pros- 
perity, giving witness to the God on whom his soul hung, and in 
speech as in solitude expending all his parts to think him better and 
better forth. 

Debating thus, defining and comparing the high and holy prop- 
erties of Pharaoh’s father Aton, they might remind us of the religio- 
diplomatic exchanges which took place at Salem between Abram 
and Melchizedek the priest of El Elyon, the highest and also the only 
god, exchanges which ended in the agreement that this El was just 
the same, or pretty much the same, as Abram’s God It was notice- 
able, however, that it was always at the point where the discussion 
seemed to be approaching such an agreement that the courtly reserve 
which Joseph preserved m his relations with his exalted friend came 
out most plainly. 
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Chapter V 
TAMAR 


THE FOURTH 

A WOMAN sat at the feet of Jacob the rich in tales, in the grove of 
Mamre at Hebron the city or close by, in the land of Canaan Often 
she sat at his feet either in the “house of hair,” near the entrance, on 
the very spot where once the father had talked with his darling and 
been beguiled of the many-coloured coat, or else beneath the tree 
of enlightenment, or at the marge of the well close by, where first we 
met the subtle lad beneath the moon and watched the father go peer- 
ing after him, leaning on his staff. How is it the woman sits with him 
now, in this place or that, her face hfted to his, and hearkens to his 
words^ Whence comes she, this grave young creature so often found 
at his feet, and what sort of woman is she> 

Her name was Tamar. — We look round at the faces of our hearers 
and see on but few, only here and there, the light of knowledge. 
Clearly the great majority of those who are here to learn the precise 
circumstances of this story do not recall, perhaps do not even know, 
the bare facts. We might be disposed to censure, did not the common 
ignorance jump with the advantage of the story-teller, by adding to 
the importance of his task. So you really no longer know, or to your 
knowledge never have known, who Tamar was> A Canaamte woman, 
simply a native, and in the first place no more than that But in the 
second place Jacob’s son’s son’s wife, daughter-in-law of Jehudah, 
Jacob’s fourth, granddaughter-m-law, so to speak, of the man of the 
blessmg. And in the third place, and finally, she was Jacob’s devotee 
and his pupil in knowledge of the world and of God, who hung on 
his hps and looked up into his solemn face with such reverent atten- 
tion that the heart of the bereaved old man opened utterly to her m 
turn, and he was even just a little m love with her For Tamar’s na- 
ture was strangely mingled, in a way even hard and heavy to herself: 
with a part of her being she was austere and full of spiritual striving 
(to which later on we must give an even stronger name) , but in the 
other gifted with the soul-and-body charm and mystery of Astarte. 
We know how receptive to such a combination a man can be, and to 
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what advanced years, when like Jacob he has always yielded to and 
dignified his own emotions 

Since Joseph’s death, or rather because of that laceiating event, 
which he seemed at first quite unable to accept, Jacob’s personal 
majesty had only increased Then, when once he got used to the fact 
and his wrangling with God had worn itself out, the Deity’s cruel 
dispensation having at length worked its way into the mind so des- 
perately shut against it, it became an enrichment of his life, an addi- 
tion to Its weight of history By virtue of it his musing — when he fell 
into a musing fit — grew more expressively, more completely and pic- 
turesquely “musing” than ever, so that observers were seized with 
awe and whispered one another “Lo, Israel muses on his tales True 
It is, expression makes impression The two have always gone to- 
gether, and very likely the one has always had its eye on the other. 
That is nothing to laugh at, if the expression has behmd it not mere 
humbug but real life experience and a burden of tales. In such a case 
the furthest we may go is a respectful smile. 

Tamar, the native girl, knew naught of even such a smile. She was 
profoundly impressed by Jacob’s majesty, directly she came in touch 
with him — and that had not come about merely through Judah, 
Leah’s fourth, and his sons, two of whom she married one after the 
other. All this we know, as well as the sinister and half-equivocal ac- 
companying circumstances, in other words the destruction of both 
Judah’s sons. What is not known, since the chromcle passes it over, 
IS Tamar’s connection with Jacob, which after all is the indispensable 
premise of the whole episode and a remarkable secondary action 
within our whole history, which we interpolate while at the same time 
being aware that that history — which one may well call seductive, 
since It seduces us to such explicitness of detail — the history of Jo- 
seph and his brothers, is itself an interpolation in an epos incompara- 
bly vaster in scope. 

Tamar, the native girl, daughter of quite simple Baal-farmers, mov- 
ing within this episode of an episode — had she a notion of the fact^ 
The answer is quite certainly she had. Her own behaviour, which 
was deadly serious, gallant and offensive both at once, is evidence 
of the fact. It is not for nothing that the word I used above, the 
word “interpolation,” keeps coming into my mind, as though it had 
a will of Its own Interpolation, insertion, pushing in these form the 
motive of the hour, they were Tamar’s watchword and mainspring. 
She was bent on pushing herself into the great history, and she did it, 
with amazing strength of purpose. It was the most spacious scene of 
which she had knowledge, and she would not, at any price whatso- 
ever, be shut out of it. I think I also let fall the word “seduction”^ 
There we have another key word, for it was by seduction that Tamar 
shoved herself mto the great history of which this is an episode. She 
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played the temptress and whored by the way, that she might not be 
shut out, she abased herself recklessly to be exalted. . . . How did 
that come about^ 

When first, or by what prosaic chance, Tamar got access to the 
friend of God and became his devotee no one precisely knows Per- 
haps It happened before Joseph’s death, and perhaps it was by Jacob’s 
arrangement that she was taken into the tribe and given for wife to 
young Er, Judah’s eldest But the relation between her and the old 
man deepened and became intimacy only after the frightful blow had 
fallen and after Jacob’s slow and unwilling recovery, only when his 
bereaved heart was unconsciously reaching for new emotional out- 
lets. Then only did he become aware of Tamar, and drew her to him- 
self because of her admiration for him. 

By that time the eleven, his sons, were almost all married, the older 
ones long since, the younger more recently; and had children from 
their wives Even Benoni-Benjamin, the little son of death, had come 
on in his turn — scarcely had he outgrown his urchinhood, become a 
youth, and then reached man’s estate, seven years, perhaps, after the 
loss of his brother, when Jacob found and wooed for him first Ma- 
halia, daughter of a certain Aram, of whom it was said that he was a 
“grandson of Terah” and so somehow or other descended from Abra- 
ham or from one of his brothers; and then the maid Arbath, daughter 
of a man named Simron, called quite explicitly a “son of Abram,” 
which might mean that he came of that stock by some concubine. 
As for the pedigree of Jacob’s daughters-in-law, the record has been 
both toned down and touched up and an effort made to show the 
blood kinship of the priestly stock, although the case had not a leg 
to stand on and was not even consistently attempted. Levi’s and Issa- 
char’s wives were held to be “the granddaughters of Eber” — perhaps 
they were, even so they might have come from Assur or Elam. Gad 
and the glib Naphtali had followed their father’s example and taken 
wives from Haran and Mesopotamia, but that these wives were actu- 
ally great-granddaughters of Nahor, Abraham’s uncle, they did not 
themselves assert, it was asserted of them Asher the sweet-tooth 
took a nut-brown maid from the seed of Ishmael. Well, at least that 
was a relation, if a dubious one. Zebulon, of whom one might have 
expected a Phcemcian marriage, actually went in unto a Midiamte, 
This was correct only in so far as Midian was a son of Keturah, 
Abram’s second wife; but had not big Reuben already gone and in- 
continently married a Canaanite womans So too had Judah, as we 
know, and so Simeon, for his Bunah had been stolen from Shechem 
As for Dan, Billhah’s son, whom they called snake and adder, his wife 
was well known to be a Moabitess, descended from that Moab whom 
Lot’s eldest daughter had borne to her own father — and to herself 
her own brother. Not particularly wholesome, that, nor had it any- 
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thing to do with blood kinship, since Lot had not been Abram’s 
brother, but only a proselyte From Adam, of course, he too de- 
scended and equally, of course, from Shem, since he came from the 
land of the two rivers Blood kinship is always possible to demon- 
strate if one takes in enough of the picture. 

So all the sons “brought their wives to their father’s house,” as we 
are told, in other words, the place of the tribe in the grove of Mamre 
near Kirjath Arba and the burying-ground, around Jacob’s house of 
hair, grew larger as the days went on and descendants multiplied ac- 
cording to the promise, round Jacob’s knees when the majestic grey- 
beard permitted it, and in his goodness he sometimes did and fondled 
his grandchildren Particularly Benjamin’s he fondled For Turturra, 
a stocky little fellow who stdl had his trustful grey eyes and heavy 
metallic helmet of hair, also a rather muddy complexion, had become 
father to five sons in quick succession, borne to him by his Aramaic 
wife as well as other little ones in between, born of the daughter of 
Simron, the grandchildren of Rachel were always Jacob’s favourites. 
But despite their presence and Benoni’s paternal dignity Jacob still 
treated his youngest like a child, kept him in leading-strings as though 
he were not grown up, and gave him very small freedom lest mis- 
chance befall him Scarcely to go into the town, to Hebron, scarcely 
to the fields, to say nothing of making a trip across country, would 
he permit his one remaimng pledge of Rachel’s love, though he was 
far from loving Benoni as he had loved Joseph and there was no actual 
reason on his account to fear the jealousy of the Higher Power. Still, 
since the lovely one had fallen to the tooth of the swine, Benoni had 
become the only treasure of Jacob’s care and concern, wherefore he 
did not let him out of his sight and would pass no hour without 
knowing where Benjamin was and what he was doing. Such super- 
vision could not but be painful to Benjamin and wounding to his 
dignity as husband and father. Yet he bore with it, though it depressed 
him, and presented himself before his father several times a day in 
obedience to Jacob’s whim; for if he did not, Jacob came himself on 
his long staff halting from his hip to see after him — although as Ben- 
jamin well knew and as was plain enough from the old man’s capri- 
cious behaviour, Jacob’s feelings were actually very divided, being 
a queer mixture of hidden grudge and sense of property. For at bot- 
tom he never ceased to see in Benoni the matricide and the instru- 
ment God had used to take Rachel from him. 

One important advantage, certainly, besides that of being the 
youngest-bom, Benom had over all the living brothers; and for Ja- 
cob’s dreamily associational mentality it'^made one more reason to 
keep his youngest always at home. For Benjamm had been at home 
when Joseph got lost in the world, and as we know Jacob, this equiv- 
alence between being at home and being innocent, having quite defi* 
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nitely' no share in a crime committed from home, was symbolically 
well lodged in his mind. Thus Benjamin had always to be on hand as 
the sign and the permanent token of his guiltlessness and of the fact 
that he alone, the youngest, did not he under the abiding, ever silently 
gnawing suspicion which both rightly and wrongly Jacob cherished 
and which the others knew that he cherished. It was the suspicion 
that the boar which had rent Joseph had been a beast with ten heads; 
and Benjamin had to be “at home” in token that the beast had quite 
defimtely not had eleven. 

But perhaps not even ten heads, God only knew, and He might 
keep It to Himself Indeed, as the days and years went on, the ques- 
tion lost importance It did so above all because Jacob, since he had 
stopped bickering with God, had gradually arrived at the view that it 
was not God who had by mam strength laid upon him the sacrifice 
of Isaac, but that he himself had done it of his own free will As 
long as the first agony lasted, such an idea had been far from him, he 
had only thought of himself as cruelly misused. But as the pain faded, 
habit set in, death made his advantage good — namely, that Joseph 
was safe in His bosom and care, for ever and ever seventeen years old 
— then this soft, pathetic soul had seriously begun to conceive itself 
capable of Abraham’s deed of sacrifice To the honour of God this 
fancy was bom — and to Jacob’s own. God had not monstrously and 
craftily robbed him of his dearest. He had but taken what, con- 
sciously and in heroic spirit, had been offered, the dearest thing that 
Jacob owned Beheve it or not, Jacob pretended to himself, and bore 
himself witness for the sake of his pride, that in the hour when he 
let Joseph set out on the journey to Chechem he had committed the 
Isaac-sacrifice and freely out of love of God had surrendered to Him 
the being he too dearly loved. Jacob did not beheve this all the time. 
Sometimes he confessed to himself with contrition and fresh-flowing 
tears that he would never have been capable, for the love of God, of 
tearing the beloved from his heart. But the yearning to believe it some- 
times won the day; and when it did, the question who had mangled 
Joseph became relatively unimportant 

The suspicion — certainly it was none the less there, it gnawed, 
but more gently, and not at every hour, sometimes in later years it 
slumbered and slept. The brothers had pictured living under suspi- 
cion, under half-wrongful suspicion, as being worse than in fact it 
proved to be. The father was on good terms with the sons, that is 
clear. He spoke with them and broke bread with them, he shared 
their business, their household sorrows and joys; he looked in their 
faces, and only once in a#while, only at intervals already quite far 
apart, did the gleam come into his old eyes or suspicion and hypoc- 
risy cloud his old gaze, before which they, breaking off in their 
words, had to cast down their eyes. But how much did that mean^ 
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A man casts down his eyes even if he knows no more than that am 
other suspects him. It does not inevitably mean he is guilty A scrupm 
lous innocence and pity for the man sick of mistrust may equally so 
express itself. And so at last a man even gets sick of his suspicions. 
In the end he lets them rest, especially if confirmation, without refer- 
ence to past events, can change nothing of the future, or the promise, 
or anything that is to be. The brothers might be the ten-headed Cain, 
they might be fratricides, but after all they were what they were, 
Jacob’s sons, they were the given conditions that must be reckoned 
with, they were Israel. For Jacob had deliberately taken to using the 
name he had wrested at Jabbok after which he halted upon his thigh, 
not only for his own person but with a broader and larger meaning. 
Why noti^ Since it was his name, hardly won, and not until the dawn, 
he might deal with it as he would Israel thus should not only he 
personally be called but all that belonged to him, the man of the bless- 
ing, from the nearest to the latest-never-last member in all the branch- 
ings and collateral branchings, the km, the stock, the folk, whose 
numbers should be like the stars and the sands by the sea. The chil- 
dren sometimes permitted to play at Jacob’s knee — they were Israel, 
collectively he called them so, and even fell back on it gratefully 
when he could not keep all their names m mind It was particularly 
the names of the children of the Ishmaelite and definitely Canaamte 
women that escaped him. But “Iisrael” these women were too, includ- 
ing the Moabites and the slave-woman from Shechem, and Iisrael in 
the first line and above all were their husbands, the eleven, deprived 
of their full zodiacal number by early-evident and prolonged frater- 
nal strife and by heroic sacrifice, yet still a goodly rank Jacob’s sons, 
progenitors of countless generations, to whom they in their turn 
would bequeath their name — mighty men before the Lord, whatever 
each single one might be like inside and whatever each one had in 
his mind when he cast down his eyes. What did it all matter, when 
through thick and thin they always remained IisraeP For Jacob 
knew, long before it stood written — and it only stands written be- 
cause he knew it — that Iisrael, even when it had sinned, always re- 
mained Israel. 

But in Israel there was always one head on whom the blessing rested 
before the others, as Jacob had been before Esau — and Joseph was 
dead. Upon one rested the promise, or would rest, when Jacob con- 
ferred the blessing, from him the salvation should come, for which 
the father long sought a name and had found one, for the present, 
which no one knew save only the young female who sat at Jacob’s 
feet. Who was the chosen one among the brothers, from whom it 
should come^ Who was the man of the blessing, now that the choice 
no longer went by love — for the love was dead^ Not Reuben, the 
eldest, who had shot away like the unstable waterfall and had played 
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the hippopotamus Not Simeon or Levi, they were personally noth- 
ing but unlicked cubs, and had some unforgettable items against them 
on their score For they had behaved like heathen savages at Shechem 
and like satyrs in Hamor’s city This three were accurst, in so far as 
Israel can be accurst, they fell away And so it had to be the fourth 
who came next after them, Judah He it was. 

ASHTAROTH 

Did he know it was he^ He could count it up on his fingers, and often 
literally did, but never without shrinking from his election and pain- 
fully doubting whether he was worthy, yes, even fearing that the 
choice might become corrupt in him We know Jehudah, when Jo- 
seph still lay in his father’s bosom we sometimes saw in the group 
of brothers that suffering leonine head and the stag’s eyes. We 
watched him when Joseph suffered his mishap. On the whole Judah 
did not come so badly out of that affair, not so well, of course, as 
Benjamin, who had been “at home,” but almost as well as Reuben, 
who had never wanted the boy dead but had procured him the pit in 
order to steal him out of it To draw him up out of the pit and give 
him his life, that had been Judah’s idea too, for it was he who had 
suggested that they sell their brother, because in these times one did 
not know how to treat him like Lamech in the song The excuse was 
trifling, a mere pretext, as most excuses are. Jehudah had acutely real- 
ized that to let the boy perish in the pit was no whit better tkan to 
shed his blood and had wanted to save him That he came too late 
with his proposal, since the Ishmaelites had already done their work 
and freed Joseph, was not his fault. He could honestly say that his 
conduct in the accursed business had been comparatively decent, since 
he had wanted the lad to come out alive. 

Still the crime plagued him more and worse than it did those who 
could have put up no defence — and why not^ Only the thick-witted 
should commit crimes, they do not mind, they live from day to day 
and nothing worries them. Evil is for the dull-witted, anyone with 
even traces of sensibility should avoid it if he possibly can, for he 
will have to smart for it. That he has a conscience makes him worse 
off than ever, he will be punished precisely on account of his con- 
science. 

The deed done to Joseph and his father pursued Judah horribly. 
He suffered, because he was capable of suffering, as one could guess 
from his stag’s eyes and a certain line round the thin nostrils and full 
lips The deed lay like a ctarse upon him and punished him with sore 
adversity — or rather whatever evil and adversity he suffered he laid 
to that cause, regarding it as payment for the committed, the partici- 
pated-in sin — and this again is evidence of a strangely arrogant 
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conscience. For he saw, of course, that the others — Dan or Gaddiel 
or Zebulon, to say nothing of the savage twins ~ went unscathed, 
that It mattered not at all to them and they had nothing to repent of, 
which might have taught him that his own plagues, those with him- 
self and those with his sons, were perhaps quite independent of the 
common crime and came from within him But no, he would have it 
that he was suffering punishment, he alone, and looked with contempt 
on those who, thanks to their thick skins, remained unscathed Such is 
the peculiar arrogance of conscience. 

Now the torments he suffered all bore the sign of Ashtaroth, and 
he need not have been surprised that they came from this quarter, 
because he had always been plagued by the mistress, in other words 
had been her slave without loving her. Judah believed in the God 
of his fathers, El Elyon, the Highest, Shaddai, the Mighty One of 
Jacob, the Rock and the Shepherd, Jahwe, from whose nose, when 
He was wroth, steam came and consuming fire from His mouth, that 
it lightened from it. Judah made burnt offerings to Him and brought 
Him oxen and milch sheep to the altar as often as seemed proper. 
But he believed also in the Elohim of the people, which was nothing 
against him if he did not serve them. When one observes how late and 
how far from their beginnings the people of Jacob still had to be ad- 
monished to put away strange gods, Baal and Ashtaroth, and not to 
hold sacrificial feasts with the Moabites, one is impressed by their 
obstinate instability and tendency to backslide and fall away, down 
to the latest generation. Thus one is not surprised to learn that so 
early a figure, so near to the source as Jehudah ben Jekew, believed 
in Ashtaroth, who was entirely a folk-goddess, exalted everywhere 
under various names. She was Judah’s mistress and he bore her yoke, 
that was the harsh reality — harsh to his soul and his election both — 
and so forsooth how should he not have believed in her^ He did not 
sacrifice to her — not in the strict sense of the word, that is, he did 
not bring her a sweet savour of oxen and milch sheep. But to sorrier, 
more passionate sacrifices her cruel spear enforced him, sacrifices 
which he made not gladly, not with a light heart, but only under the 
mistress’s lash, for his spirit groaned against his lust and he freed him- 
self from no hierodule’s arms without hiding his head in shame and 
doubting with anguish his fitness for election. 

Since, then, they had together got Joseph out of the world, Judah 
had begun to regard the plagues of Astarte as a punishment for his 
guilt, for they increased, they beleaguered him from without as they 
laid siege to him from within. One can only say that since that time 
the man had atoned in hell — in one of therhells there are, the hell of 
sex. One might think that of all the several hells there are, that can- 
not be the worst But he who thinks so knows not the thirst for purity 
without which indeed there is no hell, neither this one nor any other. 
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Hell is for the pure, that is the law of the moral world. For it is for 
sinners, and one can sin only* against one’s own purity. If one is like 
the beasts of the field one cannot sin, one knows no hell. Thus it is 
arranged, and hell is quite certainly inhabited only by the better sort, 
which IS not just — but then, what is our justice? 

The history of Judah’s marriage and that of his sons and their 
destruction thereby is extremely strange and abnormal and actually 
incomprehensible, so that it can be spoken of with half-words, and 
that not merely out of delicacy. We know that Leah’s fourth mar- 
ried young — the step was taken out of love of purity, in order to find 
and restrict himself and thus find peace But in vain; he reckoned 
without the goddess and her spear. His wife, whose name tradition 
has not given us — perhaps she was not much called by it — she was 
simply the daughter of Shuah, that Canaanite man whose acquaint- 
ance Judah had made through his friend and head shepherd Hirah 
from Adullam. This woman, then, had much to weep over, much to 
forgive, and it was somewhat easier for her because three times she 
experienced the joy of motherhood. Yet after all it was a brief joy, 
for the sons she gave Judah were only mce in the beginning, and 
grew up nasty. The youngest, however, Shelah, born at quite an 
interval after the second, was only sickly, but the two elder ones, Er 
and Onan, were both sickly and evil, sickly in an evil way and evil 
in a sickly way, though both were pretty to look at, and sprightly 
in their manners In short, they were an affliction m Israel. Lads like 
these, unusual and sickly, yet charming m their own way, are a mis- 
fit in time and place, a sign of Nature’s rashness, who wdl sometimes 
for a moment fall doting and forget where she is. Er and Onan would 
have fitted into a late and ancient society, into an old-man world 
of mocking heirs, for instance, into the monkey-land of Egypt So 
close to the beginnings of an effort addressed to the future and into 
space they were an error in time and place and had to be blotted out. 
Judah, their father, should have recognized the fact and blamed no- 
body — except perhaps himself for having begot them. But he put 
off the blame for their badness on their mother, Shuah’s daughter, 
and only on himself in so far as he considered he had committed a 
folly when he took a bom Baal-fool to wife. For their destruction he 
blamed the woman to whom he gave them in marriage, and whom 
he accused of being in the likeness of Ishtar, who destroys her be- 
loved so that they die of her love. That was unfair- to his wife, who 
soon died of her grief; and certainly most unfair to Tamar as well. 

TAMAR Yearns the world 

Tamar, she it was. She sat at Jacob’s feet, had sat there a long time 
now, profoundly moved by the expression on his face, listening to the 
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words of Israel. Never did she lean back, she sat up very straight, on 
a footstool, on a well-step, on a knot of root beneath the tree of wis- 
dom, with throat outstretched and concave back, two folds of strain 
between her velvet brows. She came from a little place in the en- 
virons of Hebron, where people lived on their vineyards and kept a 
few cattle. There stood her parents’ house, they were small farmers 
and sent the wench to Jacob with parched corn and fresh cheeses, 
lentil and grits. And he bought them with copper. So came she to 
him and first found her way thither on mere pretext, for actually she 
was moved by a higher compulsion. 

She was beautiful in her way, not pretty-beautiful, but beautiful 
after an austere and forbidding fashion, so that she looked angry at 
her own beauty, and with some justice too, for it had a compelling 
power which left the men no rest, and it was precisely their unrest 
which had graved the furrows in her brows She was tall and almost 
thin, but of a thinness more disturbing than any fleshliness however 
ripe, accordingly the unrest was not of the flesh and so must be 
called dsemomc. She had wonderfully beautiful and piercingly elo- 
quent brown eyes, nearly round nostrils, and a haughty mouth 

What wonder that Jacob was taken with her, and as a reward for 
her admiration drew her to himself^ He was an old man, loving 
feeling, only waiting to be able to feel again; and in order to re- 
awaken feeling in us old folk, or at least something which mildly and 
dimly reminds us of the feelings of our youth, there must come some- 
thing out of the ordinary to give us strength by its admiration, at 
once Astartelike and spiritually eager for our wisdom. 

Tamar was a seeker. The furrows between her brows signified not 
alone anger at her beauty but also strain and searching for truth and 
salvation Where in the world does one not meet concern with God^^ 
It is present on the thrones of kings and in the mountain hut of the 
poorest peasant. Tamar felt it The unrest she aroused distressed and 
exasperated her precisely on account of the higher unrest which she 
herself felt One might have supposed that this country girl would 
have been satisfied by the wood and meadow nature-worship of her 
tradition. But not so* it had not answered her urgent need even 
before she met Jacob. She could not feed on the Baalim and fertility 
deities, for her soul divined that there was something other and higher 
in the world, and she yearned and strove towards it. There are such 
souls, there only needs to come something new, some change into 
the world and their sensibilities are touched and seized on, they must 
make straight for it. Their unrest is not of the first order, not like 
that of the wanderer from Ur, which drove him into the void, where 
nothing was, so that he had to create the new out of himself Not so 
these souls. But if the new is there in the world, it disturbs their sen- 
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sitive feelings from afar oS and they must forthwith go faring 
after it 

Tamar had not far to fare. The wares she brought to Jacob in 
his tent, receiving their weight m copper in exchange, were certainly 
only a pretext of her spirit, a device born of unrest She found her 
way to Jacob, and now often and often she sat at the feet of the stately 
old" man weighed down by the weight of his tales She sat very erect, 
the great penetrating wide-open eyes cast up to him, so fixed and 
moveless with attention that the silver ear-rings on either side her 
sunken cheeks hung down unswaying. And he told her of the world; 
that IS, he told her his tales, which with intent to instruct he boldly 
presented as the history of the world — the history of the spreading 
branches of a genealogical tree, a family history grown out of God 
and presided over by Him. 

He taught her the beginning, chaos and old night, and their divi- 
sion by God’s word; the work of the six days and how the sea at 
command had filled with fishes, next space under the firmament 
where the great lights hang, with many winged fowl, and the green- 
ing earth with cattle and reptiles and all manner of beasts He gave 
her to hear the vigorous, blithely plural summons of God to Himself, 
the enterprising proposal “Let us make man.” And to Tamar it was 
as though It was Jacob who had said it and certainly as though God — 
who always and ever was called simply God, as nowhere else in the 
world — as though He must look just like Jacob, and indeed did not 
God go on to say “in our image, after our likeness”^ She heard of 
the garden eastwards in Eden and of the trees in it, the tree of life 
and the tree of knowledge, of the temptation and of God’s first at- 
tack of jealousy: how he was alarmed lest man, who now indeed 
knew good and evil, might eat also of the tree of life and be entirely 
hke “us.” So then the likes of us made haste, drove out the man, and 
set the cherub with the flaming sword before the gate And to the man 
he gave toil and death that he might be an image like to “us,” indeed, 
but yet not too like, only somewhat liker than the fishes, the birds, 
and the beasts, and still with the privately assigned task of becoming 
against our jealous opposition ever as much more like as possible. 

So she heard it. Very connected it was not; all pretty puzzling, but 
also very grand, like Jacob himself who told it. She heard of the 
brothers who were enemies, and of the slaying on the field. Of the 
children of Cain and their kinds and how they divided themselves in 
three on this earth- such as dwell in tents and have cattle, such as are 
artificers in brass and iron; and such as merely fiddle and whistle. 
That was a temporary classification. For from Seth, born to replace 
Abel, came many generations, down to Noah, the exceeding wise one: 
him God, gomg back on Himself and His annihilating wrath, permit- 
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ted to save all creation, he survived the flood with his sons, Shem, 
Ham and Japheth, after which the world was divided up afresh, for 
each one of the three produced countless generations and Jacob knew 
them all — the names of the tribes and their settlements on earth 
poured forth from his lips into Tamar’s ears wide was the prospect 
over the swarming brood and the places of their dwellings, then all 
at once it all came together into the particular and family history. 
For Shem begot Eber in the third remove, and he Terah in the fifth, 
and so it came to Abram, one of three, he was the one^ 

For to him God gave unrest in his heart on His account, so that he 
laboured tirelessly on God to think Him forth and make Him a name; 
he made Him unto himself for a benefactor and He repaid with far- 
reaching promises the creature who created the Creator in the spirit. 
He made a mutual bond with him that one should become ever holier 
in the other, and gave him the right of election, the power of cursing 
and blessing, that he might bless the blessed and curse the accurst. 
Far futures he opened out before him wherein the peoples surged, and 
to them all his name should be a blessing. And promised him bound- 
less fatherhood — since after all Abram was unfruitful in Sarah up 
till his eighty-sixth year. 

Then he took the Egyptian maid and begot upon her and named 
her son Ishmael. But that was a begetting on a side-lme, not on the 

E ath of salvation but belonging to the desert, and first-father did not 
elieve God’s assurances that he should yet have a son by the true 
wife, named Isaac, but fell on his face with laughter at God’s word, 
for he was already an hundred years old and with Sarah it had ceased 
to be after the manner of women. But his laughter was a wrong unto 
her, for Jizchak appeared, the saved sacrifice, of whom it was said 
from on high that he should beget twelve princes. That was not 
strictly accurate, God sometimes misspoke and did not always mean 
exactly what He said It was not Isaac who begot the twelve, or only 
indirectly. Actually it was himself, from whose solemn lips the tale 
fell on which the simple maid was hanging It was Jacob, brother of 
the Red One; with four women he begot the twelve, being servant 
of the devil Laban at Smear. 

And now Tamar heard once more about brothers who were ene- 
mies the red hunter, the gentle shepherd; she learned of the blessing- 
deception that put thmgs straight, and the flight of the blessing-thief . 
A little there was about Eliphaz, son of the deposed son, and the meet- 
ing with him by the way; but it was toned down to save Jacob’s face. 
Here and elsewhere the narrator went delicately, for instance, when 
speaking of Rachel’s lovelmess and his love of her. He was sparing 
himself when he softened the account of his humiliation at Eliphaz’s 
hands. But m the case of the dearly beloved he was sparing Tamar; 
for he was a little in love with her and his feeling told him that in the 
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presence of one woman one does not praise too warmly the charms 
of another. 

On the other hand the great dream of the ladder, which the thief 
of the blessing dreamed at Luz, that his pupil heard about in all its 
magnitude and splendour, though such a glorious lifting up of the 
head perhaps did not sound quite reasonable unless one knew about 
the deep humiliation that went before. She heard tell of the heir — 
looking at him the while all eyes and ears — who bought the blessing 
of Abraham and had power to pass it on to one who should be Lord 
over his brothers, at whose feet his mother s children must bow 
down. And again she heard the words* ‘‘Through thee and thy seed 
shall be blessed all the generations on the earth.” And did not stir. 

Yes, what all did she not hear, and how impressively delivered, in 
these hours — what tales they were! The fourteen years’ service in 
the land of mud and gold unrolled before her and then the extra years 
that made them twenty-five, and how the wrong one and the right 
one and their handmaidens together assembled the eleven, including 
the charming one. Of the flight together she heard, of Laban’s pursuit 
and search. Of the wrestling with the ox-eyed one till the dawn, from 
which Jacob all his life limped like a smith. Of Shechem and its abom- 
inations, when the savage twins strangled the bridegroom and de- 
stroyed the cattle and were cursed — up to a point Of Rachel’s dying 
a furlong only from the inn, and of the little son of death. Of Reu- 
ben’s irresponsible shooting away and how he too was cursed, in so far 
as Israel can be cursed And then the story of Joseph, how the 
father had loved him sore, but, strong of soul and heroic in God, had 
sent him forth and knowingly given the best beloved a sacrifice. 

This “once on a time” was still fresh, and Jacob’s voice shook, 
whereas in the earlier ones, already overlaid with years, it had been 
epically unmoved, solemn and blithe of word and tone, even in the 
grim and heavy, heavy parts; for these were all God’s-stories, sacred 
in the telling. But it is quite certain now, could not be otherwise and 
must be conceded, that Tamar’s listening soul in the course of instruc- 
tion was fed not alone on historical, time-overlaid once-on-a-time, 
the time-honored “once,” but with “one day” as well. And “one day” 
is a word of scope, it has two faces. It looks back, into solemnly twilit 
distances, and it looks forwards, far, far forwards, into space, and is 
not less solemn because it deals with the to-be than that other dealing 
with the has-been Many deny this To them the “one day” of the 
past is the only holy one, that of the future they account trifling. 
They are “pious,” not pious, fools and clouded souls, Jacob sat not 
in their church. Who honours not the future “one day,” to him. the 
past has had naught to say, and even the present he fronts the wrong 
way Such is our creed, if we may interpolate it into the teachings 
wmch Jacob ben Jizchak imparted to Tamar: teachings full of the 
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double-faced “one day” — and why not, since he was telling her the 
“world” and that is “one day” in both senses, of knowledge and of 
foreknowledge^^ Well might she gratefully say to him, as she did 
“You have paid too little heed, my master and lord, to telling me what 
has come to pass, but spoken ever to thy handmaiden of the far fu- 
ture ” For so he had done, quite unconsciously, since into all his 
stories of the beginning there came an element of promise, so that 
one could not tell them without foretelling. 

Of what did he speak to her^ He spoke of Shiloh. 

The assumption would be entirely wrong that it was only upon 
his death-bed, feeling the promptings of oncommg dissolution, that 
Jacob spoke of Shiloh the hero In that moment he had no promptings 
at all, merely pronouncing the long-known and prepared words, hav- 
ing considered and conned them half his life long, so that his dying 
hour could only confer on them an added solemnity. I mean the 
blessing and cursing judgments upon his sons, and the reference to the 
figure of the promise, whom he called Shiloh It had occupied Jacob’s 
thoughts even in Tamar’s time and even though he spoke of it to no- 
body but her, and then out of gratitude for her great attentiveness 
and because with the remnant of his power of feeling he was a little 
in love with her. 

Strange indeed, and extraordinary, how he had mused it all out 
to himself^ For Shiloh was reaUy nothing but a place-name, the 
name of a walled settlement in the country farther north, where often 
the children of the land, when they had fought and come off victors, 
would gather to divide the spoil. Not a particularly sacred place, but 
it was called place of qmet or rest, for that is what Shiloh means it 
signifies peace, sigmfies drawing a long and relieved breath after 
bloody feud. It is a blessing-word, as proper for a person as for a 
place. Sichem, son of the citadel, had had the same name as his city; 
and in the same way Shiloh might serve for a man and son of man 
called bearer and brmger of peace. In Jacob’s thoughts he was the 
man of expectation, promised in those earliest and ever renewed 
vows and precepts, promised to the womb of the woman, promised 
in Noah’s blessing on Shem, promised to Abraham, through whose 
seed all the breeds on the earth should be blessed. The prince of peace 
and the anointed, who should reign from sea to sea and from river to 
river to the end of the world, to whom all kings should bow, and all 
the peoples cleave to the hero who one day should be awoken out of 
the chosen seed, and to whom the seed of his kingdom should be 
confirmed for ever. 

Him who would then come he called Shiloh. And now we are 
challenged to use our imagination as well as we can and picture to 
ourself how the old man, endowed with such rich gifts of expression 
and impressiveness, spoke to Tamar of Shiloh in these hours and 
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bound up the earliest beginning with the furthest future. His lan- 
guage was powerful, it was weighty with meaning. Tamar, the fe- 
male, the single soul deemed worthy to hear it, sat motionless. Even 
watching very closely you could not be sure of even the slightest 
swaying of her ear-rings. She heard “the world,” which m the early 
things hid promise of the late* a vast, ever branching eventful his- 
tory, through which ran the scarlet thread of promise and expectancy 
from “one day” to “one day,” from the earliest “one day” to the 
furthest future one On that “one day,” in a cosmic catastrophe of sal- 
vation, two stars which flamed in wrath against each other, the star 
of might and the star of right, would rush upon each other in con- 
summating thunder-crash to be henceforward one and shine with 
mild and mighty radiance for ever on the heads of men the star of 
peace. That was Shiloh’s star, star of the son of man, the son of the 
election, who was promised to the seed of the woman, that he should 
tread the serpent underfoot. Now Tamar was a woman, she was the 
woman, for every woman is the woman, instrument of the Fall and 
womb of salvation, Astarte and the mother of God, and at the feet 
of the father-man she sat, on whom at a confirming nod the blessing 
had fallen and who should pass it on in history to one m Israel. Who 
was it^ Above whose brow would the father lift up his horn that he 
anoint him as his heir^ Tamar had fingers whereon to reckon it up. 
Three of the sons had been cursed, the favoured, son of the true wife, 
was dead. Not love could guide the course of inheritance, and where 
love has gone, nothing but justice remains. Justice was the horn out 
of which the oil of anointing must trickle on the brow of the fourth, 
Judah, he was the heir, 

THE RESOLUTE ONE 

From now on, the standing furrows between Tamar’s brows took on 
yet another meaning. Not only of anger against her beauty they 
spoke, of searching and strain, but also of determination. Here let 
me impress upon you: Tamar had made up her mind, cost what it 
might, by dint of her womanhood to squeeze herself into the history 
of the world. So ambitious she was. In this inexorable and almost 
sinister resolve — there is about the inexorable always something sin- 
ister — her spiritual aspirations had issued. There are natures wherein 
teaching is straightway converted into resolve; indeed, they only 
seek instruction in order to feed their will-power and give it an aim, 
Tamar had needed only to be instructed about the world and its 
striving toward its goal, to afrive at the unconditional resolve to min- 
gle her womanhood with these strivings and to become historic. 

Let me be clear* everybody has a place in the history of the world. 
Simply to be bom into it one must, one way or the other and roughly 
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speaking, contribute by one’s little span one’s mite to the whole 
of the world-span. Most of us, however, swarm in the periphery, far 
off to one side, unaware of the world-history, unsharing in it, modest 
and at bottom not displeased at not belonging to its illustrious dramatis 
personae For such an attitude Tamar had only contempt Scarcely had 
she received instruction when she resolved and willed, or, better put, 
she had taken instruction to learn what it was she willed and did not 
will, and she made up her mind to put herself in line, into the line of 
the promise. She wanted to be of the family, to shove herself and 
her womb into the course of history, which led, through time, to sal- 
vation She was the woman, the dispensation had come to her seed. 
She would be the foremother of Shiloh, no more and no less. Firm 
stood the folds between her velvet brows. They already meant three 
things, they could not fail to mean yet a fourth they came to mean 
anger and envious scorn for Shuah’s daughter, Jehudah’s wife. This 
jade was already in the line, she had a privileged place, and that with- 
out merit, knowledge, or will-power (for Tamar counted these as 
merits), she was a cipher digmfied by history. Tamar bore her ill 
will, she hated her, quite consciously and most femininely. She would 
have, equally open-eyed, wished for her death if that had had any 
sense But it had none because the woman had already borne three 
sons to Judah, so that Tamar would have had to wish all three of 
them dead too to have things put back and a free place made for her- 
self at the side of the inheritor of the blessing It was in this character 
that she loved Judah and desired him; her love was ambition. Prob- 
ably never — or never up till then — did a woman love and desire a 
man so entirely apart from his own sake and so entirely for the sake 
of an idea as Tamar loved Judah. It was a new basis for love, for the 
first time in existence love which comes not from the flesh but from 
the idea, so that one might well call it daemonic, as we did the unrest 
which Tamar herself evoked in men aside from her fleshly form. 

She could have got at Judah with her Astarte side and would prob- 
ably have been pleased to do so, for she knew him much too well as 
slave to the mistress not to be sure of success But it was too late; 
which always means too late in time. She came too late, her ambition- 
love was in the wrong time-place. She could no longer shove herself 
in at this link in the chain and put herself into the line. So she would 
have to take a step forward or else back in time and the generations: 
she would have to change her own generation and address her ambi- 
tious designs to the pomt where she would have preferred to be 
mother. The idea was not a difiicult one, for in the highest sphere 
mother and beloved had always been In short, she would have to 
avert her gaze from Judah and direct it upon his sons, the grandsons 
of thp inheritance, whom under other circumstances she could almost 
have wished out of the way;, in order to bear them again herself to 
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better purpose. And first, of course, she directed it solely upon the 
boy Er, he being the heir. 

Her personal position in time made the descent quite possible She 
would not have been much too young for Judah, and for Er not 
entirely too old. Still, she took the step without )oy She was put off 
by the sickliness and degeneracy of the brothers, no matter how much 
charm they had But her ambition came to her aid, and luckily, for 
otherwise she would have found it inadequate. Ambition told her 
that the promise did not always take the promising or even the suit- 
able course, that it might run through a great deal that was dubious 
or worthless or even depraved without exhausting itself. That dis- 
ease did not always come of disease, but that it can issue m tested and 
developed strength and continue on the way of salvation — especially 
when brought out and developed by dint of such a resolute will as 
Tamar called her own. Besides, the scions of Judah were just degener- 
ate males, just that. It depended on the female, on the right person 
coming in at the weak point. The first promise had to do with the 
womb of the woman. What in fact had the men got to do with it^^ 

So, then, to reach her goal she had to rise in time to the third gen- 
eration, otherwise the thing was not possible She did indeed practise 
her Astarte wiles on the young man but his response was both child- 
ish and VICIOUS. Er only wanted to sport with her, and when she set 
the darkness of her brows against him he fell away and was incapable 
of being serious. A certain delicacy restrained her from going further 
up and working on Judah, for it had been he whom she actually 
wanted or would have wanted, and though he did not know that, yet 
she did, and was ashamed to beg from him the son whom she would 
gladly have borne him Therefore she got behind the head of the 
tribe, her master, Jacob, and worked on his dignified weakness for 
her, of which she was fully aware, of course, and more flattered than 
wounded it by wooing for admission and desiring from him his 
grandson for her husband. They sat m the tent, on the very spot 
where Joseph had once talked the old man out of the many-coloured 
coat Her task was easier than his 

‘‘Master and lord,” she said, “little Father, dear and great, hear 
now thy handmaid and incline thme ear to her prayer and her earnest 
and yearnmg desire. Lo, thou hast made me distinguished and great 
before the daughters of the land, hast instructed me in the world and 
in God, the only Highest, hast opened my eyes, and taught me so 
that I am thy creation. But how has this been vouchsafed to me that 
I found favour in thine eyes and thou hast comforted me and spoken 
to thy handmaid with kindness, which may the Lord requite thee 
and may thy reward be perfect in the God of Israel, to whom I have 
come by thy hand so that I have safety beneath His wings^ For I 
guard myself and keep well my soul that I forget not the tales which 
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you have made me see, and that they shall not come away from 
xny heart as long as I live. My children and my children’s children, 
if God give me such, them will I tell, that they destroy themselves not, 
nor make themselves any image like unto man or woman or cattle 
on earth or birds beneath the sky or reptiles or fishes, nor that they 
shall lift up their eyes and see the sun, the moon, and the stars, and 
fall away from me to worship them Thy people are my people and 
thy God my God. So if He give me children they shall not come to 
me from a man of a strange people, it may not be. A man from out 
of thy house, my lord, perchance may take a daughter of the land, 
such as I was, and lead her to God. But I as I now am, new-born and 
thine image, cannot be bride to an unmstructed one and who prays 
to images of wood and stone from the hand of the artificer, 
which can neither hear nor see nor smell. Behold now, Father and 
lord, what thou hast done in shaping me, that thou hast made me 
fine and delicate of soul so that I cannot live like the hosts of the ig- 
norant and wed the first wooer and give my womanhood to a God- 
fool as once in my simplicity I should have done. These now are the 
drawbacks of refinement and the hardships that elevation brings in its 
tram. Therefore reckon it not to thy daughter and handmaid for a 
naughtiness if she point out the responsibility thou hast taken on 
thyself when thou didst form her, and how thou standest now in her 
debt almost as much as she m thine, since thou must now pay for her 
having been lifted up ” 

“What thou sayest, my daughter, is boldly conceived and not with- 
out sense one hears it with applause. But show me thine aim, for I 
see It not yet, and confide m me whither thou thinkest. For it is dark 
to me.” 

“Of thy people,” she answered, “am I in spirit. Of thy people alone 
can I be in the flesh and with my womanhood Thou hast opened 
mine eyes, let me open thine. A branch grows from thy trunk, Er, 
eldest son of thy fourth son, and is like a palm tree by the waters and 
hke a slender reed in the fence. Speak then with Judah, thy lion, 
that he give me to Er for a bride.” 

Jacob was exceedingly surprised. 

“So that was thy meamng,” he answered, “and thither went thy 
thought Truly, truly, I should not have guessed it. Thou hast spoken 
to me of the responsibility I have taken on and makest me now con- 
cerned precisely on thine account. Verily I can speak with my lion 
and make my word avail with him. But can I justify it^ Welcome art 
thou to my house, it opens its arms with joy to receive thee. But shall 
I have trained thee up to God so that tdiou becomest unblest^ Un- 
willingly do I speak with doubt of anyone in Israel, but the sons of 
the daughter of Shuah are indeed an unable breed and good-for-noth- 
ings before the Lord, from whom I prefer to avert my gaze. Truly I 
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hesitate very much to go along with thy wish, for it is my conviction 
the lads are no good for wedlock, and anyhow not with thee.” 

‘‘With me,” said she firmly, “if with nobody else Bethink thee after 
all, my master and lord’ It was irretrievably decreed that Judah have 
sons Now they are as they are and at least must be sound at the core, 
for in them is Israel And they cannot be passed over, nor can one 
leave them out save that they themselves fall away and do not stand 
the test of life. Unavoidable is it that they should in turn have sons, 
at least one of them, one at least, Er, the first-born, the palm tree by 
the brook I love him and I will build him up with my love to a hero 
in Israel.” 

“A heroine, at least,” he responded, “art thou thyself, my daugh- 
ter. And I trust m thee to perform it.” 

So he promised her to make his word good with Judah his Lion, 
and his heart was full of varying and conflicting feelings For he loved 
the woman, with what strong feeling was left him, and was glad to 
present her to a man of his own blood. Still he was sorry and it went 
against his honour, that it should be no better man. And again, he 
knew not why, the whole idea made him somewhat to shudder. 

“not through us’^ 

Judah did not live with his brothers in the grove of Mamre, “in his 
father’s house”, since he had become good friends with the man 
Hirah, he pastured farther down towards the plain in the grazing- 
ground by Adullam, and there his son Er, his eldest, and Tamar cele- 
brated their wedding, provided by Jacob, who had sent for his fourth 
and made his word avail with him. Why should Judah have kicked 
against the pncks^^ He consented not too gracefully, with rather a 
gloomy air, but he did consent with no ado and so Tamar was given 
to Er to wife. 

It befits us not to look behind the veil of this marriage — even in 
the beginning no one liked it and humanity has always expressed itself 
baldly and brusquely as to the facts, finding it too much trouble, as 
always, to soften them with pity or excuse. The factors of failure 
were present in it: on one side historic ambition to play a part in 
history, combined with the gifts of Astarte, on the other enervation, 
a youth capable of standing no serious test in life. We shall do well 
to follow the example of tradition and baldly and brusquely state 
that Judah’s Er, quite shortly after the wedding, died, or as tradition 
has It, the Lord slew him — well, the Lord does all, and all that hap- 
pens may be regarded as His^doing In Tamar’s arms the youth died of 
a haemorrhage which would probably have killed him even if he had 
not choked to death with the blood. Some people may feel relieved 
that at least he did not die quite alone like an animal but in the arms 
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of his wife, though again it is distressing to picture her dyed with the 

life-blood of her young husband. 

Dark-browed she stood up She washed herself clean of the blood 
and straightway demanded for her husband Onan, Judah’s second 
son. 

The determination of this woman has always had something stag- 
gering about It She went up to Jacob and lamented to him, in a way 
she accused God to him, so that the old man was seriously embar- 
rassed for Yah. 

“My husband has died and left me,” she said, “Er, thy grandson, in 
a trice and the twinkling of an eye. How is one to understand that^ 
How can God do so^” 

“He can do everything,” Jacob replied. “Humble thyself! He does, 
when occasion requires, the most frightful things. For to be able to 
do everything one wants is, when you come to think of it, a great 
temptation. There are vestiges of the desert — try to explain it so to 
thyself. He sometimes falls on a man and slays him whether or no, 
without rhyme or reason. One must just accept it.” 

“I accept It,” she replied, “so far as God is concerned. But not for 
my own part, for I do not recognize my widowhood, I cannot and 
I may not. Since one has fallen away, the next must take his place, 
that my fire be not quenched which still lives and to my husband 
no name remain and nothing else upon earth. I speak not for myself 
alone and for the slam one, I speak generally and for all time Thou, 
Father and lord, must make thy word avail in Israel and exalt it into 
a law, that where there are brothers and one dies childless, his wife 
shall take no strange man from outside, but her brother-in-law shall 
step in and wed her. But the first son whom she bears shall he confirm 
after the name of his deceased brother, that his name shall not be up- 
rooted out of Israel.” 

“But if it please not the man,” Jacob objected, “to take his sister- 
in-law^^” 

“In that case,” said Tamar firmly, “she shall stand forth before the 
people and say: ‘My brother-in-law refuses to reawaken for his 
brother a name in Israel and will not marry me.’ Then shall one re- 
quire him and speak with him. But if he stand and speak* ‘I like not to 
take her,’ then shall she stand to him before all the people and take 
one of his shoes from off his foot and spit upon it and answer and 
say* ‘Thus shall one do to every man who will not build up his 
brother’s house.’ And his name shall be Barefooter^” 

“Then certainly he will bethmk himself,” said Jacob. “And thou 
art right, my daughter, m so far as it wll be easier for me to make 
my word avail with Judah that he should give thee Onan for a hus- 
band if I make a general law on which I can support myself, which I 
have proclaimed under the tree of wisdom.” 
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It was the brother-in-law marriage which at Tamar’s instigation was 
thus founded and became a matter of history. This country girl had 
certainly a flair for the historical. Skippmg over the stage of widow- 
hood, she now received the boy Onan as her husband, though Judah 
showed small desire for the arrangement or the collateral marriage, 
and the person most concerned even less. Judah, sent for to his 
father from the grazing-ground of Adullam, rebelled a long time 
against the father’s counsel and denied that it was advisable to repeat 
with his second what had turned out so unhappily with his first. Be- 
sides, Onan was only twenty, and if capable of marriage at all, cer- 
tainly not yet ripe for it, and neither wilhng nor disposed thereto. 

“But she will take off his shoe and all that if he refuse to build up 
his brother’s house, and will be called Barefooter all his days.” 

“Thou makest, Israel, as though that were established fact, and it 
is so only because thou hast but now thyself introduced it — I know 
well by whose advice.” 

“God speaks out of the maid,” responded Jacob. “He has brought 
her to me that I make her acquaint with Him, that He may speak 
out of her.” 

Then Judah rebelled no more, but ordered the wedding. 

It is beneath the digmty of this narrator to pry into the secrets of 
the bedchamber. So then, baldly and bruskly. Judah’s second son, 
Onan, in his own way quite pleasing — and his way was a dubious one 
— was, again in his own way, quite a character. He had a deep-seated 
perversity of disposition, amounting to a judgment upon himself and 
a demal of life. I do not mean his own personal life, not exactly that; 
for he possessed much self-love and rouged and adorned himself like 
any dandy. Yet in the very soul of him he denied life; for in those 
inmost depths he uttered an emphatic no to any continuation of life 
after or through him. We are told that he was angry at being forced 
to become a surrogate husband and raise up seed not to himself but 
to his brother. That is probably true; so far as words and even 
thoughts come in question, he might put the thing so to himself. But 
in reahty, for which words and thoughts are only paraphrases, the 
knowledge was inborn in all the sons of Judah that life was a blind 
alley, that whatever way it might take, in no case would, should, 
could, or might it continue further through them, the three sons. 
Not through us, they said with one voice, and in their way they were 
right. Life and lustiness might go their ways, the three turned up 
their noses. Particularly Onan, and his prettiness and charm were 
merely an expression of the narcissism of a man beyond whom the 
line does not continue. ^ 

Forced into marriage, he resolved to make a fool of the womb. 
But he reckoned without Tamar’s strength of will and her Astarte 
equipment, which confronted his perversity as one thunder-cloud 
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confronts another, like thunder-clouds they met and lightning fol- 
lowed — the stroke of death. He was paralysed and died in her arms 
from one second to the next. His brain stood still and he was dead. 

Tamar rose up and straightway demanded that Shelah be given her 
for husband, he, Judah’s youngest-born, being then only sixteen 
years old. She might be called the most amazing figure in this whole 
story — few will be found to deny it. 

This time she did not prevail Even Jacob hesitated, if only in an- 
ticipation of Judah’s emphatic objection, and that was not long m 
coming. They called him a lion, but like a lioness he stood before his 
last cub, whatever he might or might not be worth, and would not 
budge. 

'‘Never he said. “What^ So he is to die too, in blood like one, 
without, like the other^ God shall prevent it, it shall not be. I have 
obeyed thy summons, Israel, and hastened up to thee from my wife’s 
kin in the plain where Shuah’s daughter bore me this son and where 
she now hes sickened. For she is ailing and drooping towards death, 
and if Shelah die too, then I am bare. There is no question of diso- 
bedience here, for thou mayst indeed not command me at all, and 
thou makest only a hesitant suggestion But I hesitate not only I say 
no and never, for thee and for me What thinks this woman, that I 
shall give her my ewe lamb that she destroy it^^ That is an Ishtar, who 
slays her beloved. A devourer of youth is she, a greed insatiable. Be- 
sides, this one is still a boy, still under full years, so that the lamb will 
avail her nothing m the fold of her arms.” 

Really nobody could have imagined Shelah, at least not now, in 
the role of married man. He looked more like an angel than a human 
being, very smug and unserviceable, and had neither beard nor bass. 

“It is only on account of the shoe and the rest of it,” Jacob re- 
mmded him quaveringly, “if the boy refuses to build up his brother’s 
house ” 

“I will tell thee a thing, my friend,” quoth Judah. “If this devourer 
go not now away and put on widow’s garb and continue to do her 
seemly mourning in her father’s house as the bereaved of two hus- 
bands and behave quietly, then I myself, as sure as I am thy fourth 
son, will take off her shoe before all the people and do all the rest of 
it and accuse her openly of being a vampire that she may be stoned 
or burned.” 

“That is going too far,” said Jacob in painful agitation, “in thy dis- 
like of my suggestion.” 

“Going too far^ And how far wouldst thou go if they would take 
Benjamin from thee and try to send hfin on some very dangerous 
journey, who after all is not thine only one but merely thy youngest^ 
Thou guardest him with thy staff and keepst him close that he too 
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may not be lost and scarce can he go out on the highroad Well, 
Shelah is my Benjamin and I resist, everything in me rises up against 
yielding him up ’’ 

“I will make thee a fair proposal,” Jacob said, for this argument 
had gone home to him. “J^st in order to gain time and not grossly to 
offend the girl, thy daughter-in-law, we will not reject her demand 
but wean her from it Go to her and say ‘My son Shelah is still too 
young and is even unripe for his years Remain a widow in thy father’s 
house till the lad grow up, then I will give him to thee that he may 
raise up seed to his brother.’ So shall we silence her demand for some 
years before she can renew it Then perhaps she will get used to the 
widow’s state and not renew it at all Or if she do, then we will con- 
sole her, saying with more or less truth that the lad is still not ripe.” 

“Be it so,” said Judah. “It is the same to me what we tell her if only 
I do not have to yield that tenderness and pride into the burning em- 
brace of Moloch.” 

And It came about according to Jacob’s instructions. Tamar re- 
ceived dark-browed her father-in-law’s verdict, looking deep into 
his eyes, but she yielded. As a widow and a woman who mourns she 
remained in her father’s house and nothing was heard of her, one year 
and two years and even a third. After two she would have been justi- 
fied in renewing her claim, but she expressly waited a third year in 
order not to be told that Shelah was still too young. The patience of 
this woman was as remarkable as her resolution. Indeed, resolution 
and patience are probably the same thing. 

But now that Shelah was nineteen and in the bloom of whatever 
manhood he would ever rejoice in, she came before Judah and spoke: 

“The term is up and the time is now ripe for thee to give me to 
thy son as wife and him to me as husband, that he raise up to his 
brother name and seed. Remember thy bond.” 

Now Judah, even before the first year of waiting was out, had 
become a widower. Shuah’s daughter had died, out of affliction over 
his bondage to Astarte, the loss of her sons, and the blame on her 
head for their loss He had now only Shelah left and was less than 
ever minded to send him on the perilous journey. So he answered: 

“Bond? There was never one made, my friend Do I mean by that 
that I do not stand by the simple word of my mouth? Not so. But I 
would not have thought thou wouldst insist after so long a time, for it 
was a word of delay. Wilt thou have another such? If so, I will give 
it thee, but it should not be needed, for thou shouldst already have 
consoled thyself. True, Shelah is older, but only a little, and thou art 
further forward of him thsm when my word consoled thee. Thou 
mightest almost be his mother.” 

“Oh, might I?” asked she. “Thou showest me my place, I see.” 
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“Thy place,” said he, “in my opinion, is in thy father’s house, to 
remain there a widow and a woman who wears mourmng for two 
husbands ” 

She bowed and went hence Now comes the sequel. 

This woman was not so easy to put off the track and remove from 
the line of descent. The more we observe her, the more we are 
amazed. She had dealt very freely with her position in time, moving 
It down with her to the grandchildren, whom she cursed because they 
were in the way of those whom she would bring forward Now she 
resolved to change generations a second time and climb up again, 
she would pass over the one remaining member of the generation of 
grandchildren, whom they would not give her, that he might either 
die or else bring her and her womb into the line of descent. She would 
do this, for her flame might not be quenched nor would she suffer 
them to shut her out of her God-inheritance. 

THE SHEEP-SHEARING 

Now, these following are the things which happened to Judah, 
Jacob’s son. Not many days after the day when the lion again played 
lioness and put himself before his cub, the sheep-shearing came round 
and the feast of the wool-harvest. And the shepherds and herders of 
the region gathered to eat and drink and offer sacrifice. The feast 
was held in different places This time it was in the mountains, called 
Timnath, and hither came the shepherds and owners of the flock 
down from above and up from below, to shear their sheep and have 
a good time. Judah went up together with Hirah of Adullam, his 
friend and head shepherd, the same through whom he had got to 
know Shuah’s daughter, for they too meant to shear and have a good 
time — at least Hirah did, for Judah was not inclined for a good time, 
he never was. He lived in hell, in punishment for former share in evil 
domgs, and the way his sons had lost their lives looked very like this 
hell. He was afflicted over his election and on account of it would 
rather have had no feast and no good time, for if one is bond-slave to 
hell, all gaiety takes on the nature of the hellish and leads to nothing 
save befouling the election But what was the use> Only the ill in 
body are excused from life If one ails only in spirit, that does not 
count. No one understands it and one must play one’s part in life 
and keep the seasons with the rest. So Judah stopped three days at the 
shearing at Timnath, sacrificed and feasted. 

The way back to his own place he travelled alone, he liked it better 
alone. We know that he went on foot f oFhe had a good knobbed staff 
of some value, a walking-staff, not a cudgel for a beast With it he 
strode down the hilly paths between vineyards and villages, in the 
parting gleams of the day, which went redly to its rest. The roads and 
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bypaths were familiar, there was Enam, the place Enajim at the foot 
of the heights, which he must pass on his way towards Adullam and 
the village of his kinfolk. The gate, the mud walls, the very houses 
shone crimson m the glory of the exulting heavens By the gate 
crouched a figure, when he came closer he saw that it was wrapped 
m a ketonet paspastm, the shrouding garment of those who are tempt- 
resses. 

His first thought was “I am alone.” His second “I will go by.” 
The third “To hell with her' Must the kedeshe, the daughter of joy, 
sit on my peaceful homeward way'* So it looks to me But I will take 
no heed, for I am twofold, that lam he of whom it looks likely and 
he who IS bitter, denies himself and goes angrily by. The old song' 
Must It be sung for ever^ So sing the chained galley-slaves from their 
groaning hearts at the oar Up above I groaned and sang it with a 
dancing-girl and should be sated for a while. As though hell were 
ever sated' Shameful cravmg and absurd for the hundredfold hateful' 
What will she say, how behave? He who comes after me may try. 
I will go past ” 

And he stopped. 

“Greeting to the Mistress ” 

“May she strengthen thee,” she whispered. 

The angel of desire had already seized upon him and her whisper 
made him shiver with lustful curiosity after this woman. 

“Whispering wayside one,” said he, with trembling hps, “for whom 
dost thou wait?” 

“I wait,” she replied, “on a lusty lustlmg who will share with me 
the mystery of the goddess.” 

“Then am I half the nght man,” said he, “for a lustlmg am I if not 
a lusty one. I have no lust to lust, yet she to me. In thy caUing, me- 
thinks, one is not very lusty for lust either, but must be glad if others 
feel It ” 

“We are givers,” she said, “but if the right one comes we know 
how to receive as well. Hast thou lust to me?” 

He put his hand upon her 

“But what wilt thou give me?” she stopped him. 

He laughed. “In sign,” he said, “that I am a son of lust with some 
trace of lustmess I will give thee a he-goat from the flock that thou 
remember me.” 

“But thou hast it not by thee.” 

“I will send it thee.” 

“A man says that beforehand. Afterwards he is a different man and 
remembers not his former vwd. I must have a pledge.” 

“Name it.” 

“Give me thy signet from thy finger and thy bracelets and thy 
staff that IS in tjiy hands.” 
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“Thou knowest how to look out for the Mistress,” he said. 

“Take them»” 

And he sang the song with her by the wayside in the red evening 
glow and she went away round the wall But he went on home and 
next morning he said to Hirah, his shepherd 

“Well, so and so, you know how such things are. At the gate of 
Enajim, the place of Enam, there was a temple prostitute, and her 
eyes had something about them under the ketonet — in short, why 
make so much of it between men^^ Be so good and take her the he-goat 
I promised so I get back my things I had to leave her, ring, staff, and 
bracelets. Take her a fine big billy-boat, I won’t be shabb^y with the 
shabby creature Maybe she is sitting again by the gate, or ask the 
people of the place ” 

Hirah picked out the goat, diabolically ugly and magnificent with 
ringed horns, cleft nose, and long beard, and took him to the gate by 
Enajim, where nobody was. “The whore,” he asked within, “who 
sat outside by the road^^ Where is she> You must know your whores ” 
But they answered him “Here was and is no whore. We have none 
here, we are a decent little place Look elsewhere for the she-goat 
for thy he-goat, or stones will be flying.” 

Hirah told that to Judah, who shrugged his shoulders 
“If she cannot be found, then the fault is hers. We have offered to 
pay, nobody can reproach us Of course, I have lost my things. The 
staff had a crystal knob Put the goat back to the herd.” 

With that he forgot it But three months later it became plain 
that Tamar was with child. 

It was a scandal such as the neighbourhood had not seen for a long 
time. She had lived a widow, in mourning garments, in her parents’ 
house, and now it came to light and could no longer be hid that she 
had carried on shamelessly, in a manner worthy death. The men 
growled in their beards, the women screeched their scorn and curses 
For Tamar had always been arrogant and behaved as though she were 
above them The hue and cry soon came to Judah’s ears. “Hast thou 
heard, hast thou heard> Tamar, thy daughter-in-law, has so behaved 
that she cannot hide it longer. She is with child by whoredom ” 
Judah went pale His stag-eyes stood out, his nostrils flickered. Sin- 
ners can be extremely sensitive to the sms of the world, besides he had 
bad blood towards the woman because she had consumed his two sons 
and also because he had broken his promise about his third. 

“She is guilty of crime,” said he “Brazen be the sky above her 
head and iron the earth beneath her! She should be burnt with fire. 
Long ago she was due to the stake, but now the sin is open, she has 
committed an abomination in Israel and besmirched her mourning 
garment. They shall set her out before the door of her father’s house 
and bum her to ashes. Her blood be on her own head!” 
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With long strides he outpaced the informers, who flourished 
switches, and on the way were increased by other flourishers from 
the villages round, so that it was an eager crowd who came up before 
the widow’s house in Judah’s train, whistling and jeering. Inside one 
could hear Tamar’s parents sobbing and lamenting, but from herself 
no sound. 

Then three men were told off to go in and produce the courtesan 
They squared their shoulders and went in, stiff-armed, chins drawn 
in, fists ready, to fetch out Tamar, first to be pilloried and then to be 
burnt. After a while they came out again without Tamar, bearing 
certain things with them One had a ring between two fingers, the 
others splayed out The second held a staff out in front of him by the 
middle. The third had a purple cord dangling from his hand. They 
brought the things to Judah, standing there foremost, and said 

“We were to say this to thee from Tamar thy daughter-in-law* 
‘From the man whose pledges these are I carry my pawn. Dost thou 
know them^ Then hearken I am not the woman to let herself be de- 
stroyed together with her son from the heir of God.’ ” 

Judah the lion looked at the things while the crowd pressed round 
him and peered in his face White as he had been all the time with 
anger, so slowly now he grew red as fire, up into the roots of his 
hair and even into his very eyes, and was dumb. And then a woman 
began to laugh and then another and then a man and then several 
men and women and at length the whole place rang with their laugh- 
ter going on and on, they bent over with laughing and their mouths 
gaped up towards the sky and they cried “Judah ’twas thou^ Ho, ho, 
ho’ Judah hath got his son an heir from his whore’ Ha, ha, ho, ho, 
ho’” 

And Leah’s fourth^ He spoke very low, standing there in the 
crowd “She is more justified than I.” And went with bowed head 
out of their midst 

But when six months later Tamar’s hour came she gave birth to 
twins and they became mighty men. Two sons she had destroyed out 
of Israel when she descended in time, and for them she gave back two 
others incomparably better when she climbed up again. The first- 
come, Pharez, was m particular a most doughty man and in the sev- 
enth remove he begot one who was doughtiness itself, named Boaz, 
husband of a lovely one. They waxed great in Ephratha and were 
praised in Bethlehem, for their grandson was Isaiah the Bethlehemite, 
father of seven sons and of a little one who kept the sheep, brown, 
with beautiful eyes. He could play on the lute and with the sling he 
brought the giant low — by'^hen he had been secretly anointed king. 

All that lies far hence in the open future and belongs to the great 
history of which the history of Joseph is only an interlude. But into 
this history has been interpolated and there for ever remains the 
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Story of the woman who would not at any price let herself be put 
aside, but with astounding tenacity wormed herself into a place in the 
line of descent. There she stands, tall and almost sinister, on the 
slope of her native hills, one hand on her body, the other shading her 
eyes, she looks out upon the fruitful plains where the light breaks 
from towering clouds to radiate in waves of glory across the land. 


Chapter VI 


THE GOD-^TORY 


OF WATERS AND WINDS 

The children of Egypt, even the wisest and best-instructed of them, 
had in general the most childish ideas about the nature of their nour- 
isher-god, that aspect and manifestation of divinity which the Abram- 
people called El Shaddei, the god of feeding, and the children of the 
black earth Hapi the onswellmg, surging one, the stream which had 
built up their marvellous oasis between the deserts and fed their exist- 
ence and their comfortable, pious life-and-death philosophy — in 
other words, the river Nile. They believed, and from generation to 
generation taught their children, that the river — God knew where 
and how — arose out of the underworld, on its way to the “Great 
Green” — that is to say, the immeasurable ocean, as which they envis- 
aged the Mediterranean — and that its subsidence, after its fructifying 
rise, was in the nature of a return to the lower world. ... In short, 
there reigned among them the most utterly superstitious ignorance on 
this whole subject, and only the fact that there was no more enlight- 
enment, indeed rather less, in the rest of the world, got them through 
life at all in such a darkened state. True, in spite of it they built up a 
mighty and magnificent kingdom, admired on all hands and holding 
out for many millennia, produced many beautiful things and in par- 
ticular were geniuses at dealing with the object of their uninstructed- 
ness namely, the river that fed them. Still, we who know so much 
more, in fact know everything, cannot but regret that none of us 
was on the spot at that time, to lighten the darkness within their 
souls and give them real understanding of the nature of Egypt’s great 
river. What a buzz it would have made in the seminaries and acade- 
mies, to be told that Hapi, far from having his source in the lower 
world (the lower world itself having been rejected as a baseless super- 
stition) is merely the outlet^of the great lakes in tropical Africa, and 
that the food-god, to become what he is, has first to be fed himself, 
by taking in all the rivers that flow down westwards from the Ethi- 
opian Alps. In the rainy season, mountain brooks, full of fine detritus, 
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rush and tumble down from the heights and flow together to form the 
two watercourses which are, so to speak, the prehistory of the 
future river the Blue Nile and the Atbara These, then, at a later 
locality, namely at Khartum and Berber, go together to bed and turn 
into the creative stream, the river Nile For this, their common bed, 
about the middle of the summer, gradually becomes so full with the 
volume of water and hquid mud that the river spreads out widely 
over Its banks — so widely, indeed, that the common epithet for it is 
the Overflowing One The flood lasts for months, then just as gradu- 
ally it subsides within its bounds. But the crust of mud, the deposit left 
by Its overflowing, forms, as the seminarists well knew too, the fertile 
soil of Kemt 

But they would probably have been amazed, and even embittered 
against the harbingers of truth, when they heard that the Nile comes 
not from below but from above — in the last analysis from heights as 
high as the rain that in other less exceptional countries plays the fer- 
tilizing role There, they used to say, meaning m the wretched for- 
eign countries, the Nile is set m heaven, meaning by that the rain And 
It must be confessed that a surprising intuition, almost approaching 
enlightenment, expresses itself in the florid phraseology an insight, 
that IS, into the relations existing between all the watercourses and 
water-sources in the world. The rise of the Nile depends on the 
amount of rainfall in the high mountains of Abyssinia, but the rams 
in turn are actually cloud-bursts from clouds formed over the Med- 
iterranean and driven by the wind into those regions. The well-being 
of Egypt depends on how high the Nile rises, and in the same way 
the well-being of Canaan, the land Kenana, the Upper Retenu, as it 
was once called, or Palestine as we in our enlightenment designate 
Joseph’s homeland and his father’s, is conditioned by the rams which, 
in the rule, fall twice in the year the early ram in the late autumn, 
the latter rain m the early part of the year For the country is poor in 
springs, and not much can be done with the water of the rivers that 
run in the deep gorges. So everything depends on the rams, espe- 
cially on the latter ones, and from the earliest times the rainfall has 
been collected. If the rains do not come, if instead of the moisture- 
bearing west wind it blows regularly from the south and east, from 
off the desert, then there is no hope of a harvest, aridity, crop failure, 
and famine follow — and not only here For if it does not ram in 
Canaan, then there are no downpours in the Ethiopian hills, the moun- 
tain torrents do not tumble down from the heights, the two nour- 
ishers of the nourisher are not nourished — at least not enough for 
him to become “great,” as the children ^f Egypt always put it, not 
great enough to fill the canals which carry the water to the higher 
levels Then crop failure and want ensue, even here in the country 
where the Nile is not m heaven but on earth. And thus we see the con- 
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nection between all the waters of the earth, in their sources and 
courses. 

Though we ourselves are enlightened only in a general way on 
these matters, we see nothing strange (though much that is unfortu- 
nate) in the phenomenon that hard times come at the same time “in 
all lands”, not only in the land of mud but also in Syria, the land 
of the Philistines, Canaan, even the countries on the Red Sea, prob- 
ably even in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and that “the dearth was 
great in all lands ” Yes, things can go from bad to worse, one year 
of irregularity, failure, and want can follow on another in ill-tempered 
succession, the strands of misfortune may spin themselves out over a 
number of years, until even the fabulous number of seven is reached 
— or perhaps not quite seven, but then even five is bad enough. 

JOSEPH ENJOYS LIFE 

For five whole years now the winds and the waters had behaved their 
best, and the harvest been so rich that in sheer gratitude people m^de 
a seven out of the five — and the five fully deserved it But now the 
page turned Pharaoh, maternally concerned for the kingdom of the 
black earth, had unclearly dreamed, and Joseph had boldly inter- 
preted the Nile failed to rise, because in Canaan the winter ~ that 
is, the latter — rain did not fall It failed once, that was a misfortune. 
It failed twice, and that was ground for lamentation It failed three 
times, there was blanching and blenching and wringing of hands. 
After that it might as well keep right on failing and go down in the 
records as a seven years’ drought 

We human beings, when so unnaturally visited by nature, always 
behave the same way At first we deceive ourselves, in our day-by-day 
minds, about the nature of the event we do not understand w’hat it 
means. We good-naturedly take it for an ordinary, average episode. 
After we have gradually learned that it is extraordinary, a first-class 
calamity such as we could never have dreamed could attack us in our 
lifetime, we look back in amazement on our former blindness Thus 
the children of Egypt It was long before they grasped the fact that 
this which they were enduring was the phenomenon called the “seven 
lean years ” It had probably come to pass before now in earlier times, 
m their legendary history, it had played a gruesome role; but they 
had never thought of it as affecting themselves Their dullness of com- 
prehension was not even as excusable as short-sightedness sometimes 
is. For Pharaoh had dreamed, and Joseph had interpreted That they 
had really experienced the'tseven fat years might have been enough 
evidence that the seven lean ones would come along in their turn. 
But during the fat years the children of Egypt had put the lean ones 
out of their minds, as the man in the legend forgets the devil’s book- 
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keeping Now the day of reckoning was at hand When the nourisher 
had been pitiably low once, twice, and thrice, they had to admit it, 
and a patent result of the admission was a vast enlargement of Jo- 
seph’s reputation 

Of course that too had steadily waxed in the years of fatness. How 
much more now must his fame have increased when the incidence of 
the lean ones proved that the measures he had taken were inspired by 
the profoundest wisdom^ 

In times of crop failure and hunger a minister of agriculture is in 
a bad position. The dull-witted population, never at the best very 
reasonable, always tending to make their feelings their guide, lay the 
blame for disaster on the shoulders of the highest responsible official. 
But if that official have acted in time to erect a magic barrier against 
evil, so that even if it work great changes, it is at least robbed of its 
character of a major catastrophe, if the official have done this, then he 
is a glorious and awe-inspiring leader of men. 

Men living in a land which is theirs merely by adoption sometimes 
display the national traits more strongly than even the native-born. 
During the twenty years of Joseph’s adoption into the land of Egypt, 
the typically Egyptian idea of careful, preventive preservation had 
got into his flesh and bones He put it into practice, it was the motive 
for his acts But it was a conscious motive, for he preserved enough 
distance from his guiding principle to keep in mind the truth that it 
was also popular with the Egyptians, and to deal accordingly. And 
this was a combination of sincerity and a sense of humour which goes 
down better than sincerity by itself. 

And now his harvest time had come, and he reaped as he had sown. 
The sowing was his tax-economy during the good years, the harvest 
time was the distribution, a crown business of proportions never son 
of Re had known since the time of that god For as it is set down, and 
told in song and story, “the dearth was m all lands, but in all the land 
of Egypt there was bread ” Which of course does not mean that 
there was not scarcity in Egypt too. What the price of corn rose to in 
response to frenzied demand, anyone can imagine who has even a 
vague idea of the working of economic laws He may grow pale at 
the realization, but at the same time he will also see that this scarcity 
was controlled, as the plenty had been before, by the same shrewd 
and kindly man, that the scarcity lay in his hand and he could wield 
it as he would For Pharaoh he got out of it all that he could, but he 
did the same for those least able to cope with it, the little people He 
did this by a combination of liberality and exploitation; of govern- 
ment usury and fiscal measures such as had never been seen before. 
His mingling of severity and mildness impressed everyone, even the 
hardest hit, as superhuman and godlike — for the gods do behave in 
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just this ambivalent way and one never knows whether to call it cruel 
or kind. 

The situation was fantastic. Agriculture was in a state that made the 
dream of the seven singed ears not even a parable but the bare bald 
truth. The dream-ears were burnt by the east wind, namely Khamsin, 
a scorching south-easter, and now Khamsin blew all summer long 
and throughout the harvest time, called Shemu, from February to 
June, almost without cease Often it was a tempest like an oven, filling 
the air with a dust like ashes that coated the young growth. What- 
ever feeble green the unnourished nourisher had bred was charred 
by this desert breath. Seven ears^^ Yes, actually and literally — there 
were no more. In other words, the ears were not there, the harvest 
was not. But what was there, in quantity most scrupulously dealt 
out, was corn every kind of gram and cereal, in the royal maga- 
zines and pits up and down the river in all the cities and towns and 
their vicinage Throughout the length and breadth of Egypt — but 
only Egypt. Elsewhere there had been no provision, no building of 
bins, no foresight before the flood Yes, in all Egypt, and only there, 
was bread, m the hand of the state, in the hand of Joseph, the super- 
intendent of all that the heavens had given, and now he himself be- 
came like the heavens which gave and the river Nile which provides. 
He opened his chambers — not wide open, but with circumspection 

and gave bread and gram to all who needed, and that was every- 
body, Egyptians as well as strangers from afar travelled hither to get 
food from Pharaoh’s land, which now more correctly than ever was 
called a granary, the granary of the world. He gave, that is, he sold, 
to them that had, at prices not they but he fixed, corresponding to the 
extraordinary economic situation; so that he made Pharaoh gold and 
silver and still could give in more literal sense to the little lean-ribbed. 
To them he distributed, in measure, what they clamoured for- to the 
small farmers and the dwellers in the little guttered alleys of the big 
towns, gave them bread and grain, that they might not die. 

That was godlike, but it was a praiseworthy human pattern too. 
There had always been good officials, who with justice had had writ- 
ten m their tombs that they had fed the King’s subjects in time of 
need, given to the widow, not favoured the great before the small; 
and afterwards, when the Nile had once more grown, “had not taken 
the peasant’s arrears” — that is, had not pressed for advance payment 
or a fixed date. The people thought of these tomb inscriptions as they 
saw Joseph’s business methods But “since the days of Set” no official 
had shown such benevolence, or was equipped with such plenary 
powers and such a truly godlike manipulation of them. The gram 
business, superintended by a staff of ten thousand scribes and under- 
scribes, reached out all over Egypt, but all the threads ran back to 
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Menfe, into the palace of the King’s shadow-dispenser and universal 
friend, there was not one final decision upon sale, loan, or gift which 
he had not reserved to himself The rich man, the landed proprietor, 
came before him and cried for grain To him he sold for his silver 
and gold, making the sale conditional upon the modernization of the 
man’s irrigation system, so that he should stop muddling along in 
feudal mefiiciency Thus he kept faith with the highest, with Phar- 
aoh, into whose treasuries flowed the rich man’s silver and gold The 
cry of the poor came before him too, and to them he distributed 
from the stores for nothing and again for nothing, that they might 
not hunger but eat. Herein he was true to his fundamental character- 
istic of human sympathy, to which we have already done justice and 
need not dwell longer upon it Though we might just say once more 
that It has to do with mother- wit, for truly there was something de- 
serving the adjective “witty” in Joseph’s technique of combined 
largesse and exploitation, despite hard work and heavy cares he was 
always in high spirits, and at home would say to Asenath, his wife and 
daughter of the sun “My girl, I am enjoying life^” 

He sold abroad too, at high prices, as we know, and studied lists of 
the cereals delivered to the “nobles of the wretched Retenu.” For 
many city kings of Canaan, among them the kings of Megiddo and 
Shahuren, sent to him for gram, the envoy from Ascalon came and 
cried before Joseph on behalf of his city and was given — at a price. 
But here too Joseph struck a balance between strict interest and 
friendliness, and starving sand-rabbits, shepherd stock from Syria and 
Lebanon — “barbarians, who do not know how to live,” as his scribes 
said — he allowed to enter with their flocks, past the well-guarded 
gates of the land and east of the river, toward stony Arabia, to find a 
living on the fat pastures of Zoan, on the Tanitic arm of the Nile, 
if they promised not to trespass beyond their allotted territory. 

Thus he would get from the frontier reports which ran like this 
“We have passed Bedouins from Edom through the f 01 tress of Mer- 
neptah and toward the lakes of Merneptah, to pasture their flocks on 
the great meadows of Pharaoh, the exalted sun of the lands.” 

He read very carefully. He read all the frontier reports with the 
utmost care and by his orders they had to be precise He ordered a 
tightening of the regulations governing the entry of all persons 
through the eastern border fortresses into that rich land which now 
had become so uniquely rich There had to be a list of names of every 
person coming out of the lands of wretchedness to fetch food from 
Pharaoh’s corn-bins. Frontier officials like that Lieutenant Hor-waz 
of Thel, scribe of the great gate, who had^once passed Joseph himself 
with his Ishmaelites into the land, had to take great pains with such 
lists, and to record all immigrants not only according to their names, 
trades, and places of origin, but also by their fathers’ and grandfathers’ 
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names. The lists then had to be sent daily by fast messenger down to 
Menfe, to the offices of the King’s shadow-dispenser. 

There they were copied out fair on extra good paper with red 
and black ink and laid before the provider And he, though quite busy 
enough without that, read them through every day from beginning 
to end, as carefully as they had been compiled. 

THEY come! 

It was in the second year of the lean kine, on a day in the middle of 
Epiph, May by our reckoning and frightfully hot, as it is anyhow in 
Egypt in their summer season, but even hotter than usual. The sun was 
like fire from heaven, we should have measured it at well over one 
hundred degrees in the shade The wind was blowing and driving 
the hot sand into the red-lidded eyes of the little people in Menfe’s 
narrow streets There were hosts of flies, and they and the human 
beings were alike sluggish. The rich would have given large sums for 
half an hour of a breeze from the north-west, they would even have 
been willing that the poor should benefit as well. 

Joseph too, the King’s first mouthpiece, had a perspiring face caked 
with sand. But as he went home at noon from his office he seemed 
to be in high spirits and very lively— if the word be applicable to a 
man borne in state in a litter. Followed by the equipages of some of 
his upper officials, who were to lunch with him, according to a custom 
which the vice-god even today did not fail to observe, he soon turned 
off from the wide boulevard and was carried through some of the 
mean alleys of the poorer quarters, where he was hailed with cordial 
and confident familiarity. “Dgepnuteefonech’” the httle lean-ribbed 
ones shouted, throwing kisses. “Hapi! Hapi^ Ten thousand years to 
you, our provider, beyond the end of your destiny^ ” And they, who 
would simply be rolled in a mat when they were taken out to the 
desert, wished him* “Four excellent jugs for your entrails, and for 
your mummy an alabaster coffin! ” Such was the form their sympathy 
took, m response to his for them. 

At length the litter bore him through the painted gate in the wall 
of his gracious villa, into the front garden, where olive, pepper, and 
fig trees, the shadowy cypress and the spreading fanlike palm were 
grouped about the gay papyrus columns of the terrace before the 
house, and mirrored in the square walled-in lotus pool. A broad 
gravelled drive ran round the pond, the bearers followed it and came 
to a halt, whereupon the runners offered Joseph knee and neck, so that 
he stepped first upon them 3nd then to the ground. Mai-Sachme was 
quietly awaiting him on the terrace or rather at the top of the flight 
of steps at one side, as were Hepi and Hezes, two greyhounds from 
Punt, most aristocratic beasts in gold collars, a-qmver with nerves. 
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Pharaoh’s friend sprang up the shallow steps, more precipitately than 
usual, indeed, more briskly than an Egyptian noble should move 
before spectators He did not look at his retinue. 

“Mai,” said he hurriedly, in a low tone, as he patted the animals’ 
heads and they put their fore-paws on his chest to greet him, “I 
must talk to you at once, alone. Come into my room. Let them wait, 
there is no hurry about the meal, and I could not eat a mouthful This 
IS much more pressing business, about the roll here in my hand — or 
rather the roll is about the pressing business — I will explain it all to 
you if you will come with me where we can be alone.” 

“But steady,” expostulated Mai-Sachme. “What is the matter with 
you, Adon^^ You are shaking. And I am sorry to hear you cannot eat, 
you who make so many to eat. Will you not have water poured to 
cleanse your sweats It is not good to let it dry in the pores and hol- 
lows of the body. It itches and inflames, especially when mixed with 
grit.” 

“I’ll do that later, Mai. Washing and eating are not urgent, by com- 
parison, for you must hear at once what I have heard, the roll here 
tells me, that was brought to my ofKce just before I left and here it is 
It has come, I mean they have come, which is the same thing, and 
the question is what will happen and how I am to receive them — 
and what shall I do, for I am fearfully excited’” 

“Why, Adon^ Just be calm You say it has come. That means you 
expected it, and what you were expecting cannot surprise you. Kindly 
tell me what is, or who are, come, then I will prove to you that there 
is no reason to be upset, on the contrary calmness is the one thing 
needful.” 

They were talking as they went through the peristyle to the foun- 
tain court, moving with a rapid gait which the man of poise tried to 
slow down. But Joseph turned, and Mai-Sachme followed with Hepi 
and Hezes into a room on the right, with a coloured ceiling, a mala- 
chite lintel and gay friezes along the walls. It served him as a library 
and lay between his sleeping-chamber and the great reception-hall. 
It was furnished with true Egyptian charm. There was an inlaid day- 
bed covered with skins and cushions, delightful little carved chests on 
legs, inlaid and inscribed, for the protection of the book-rolls, lion- 
footed chairs with rush seats and backs of stamped and gilded leather; 
flower-stands and tables with faience vases and vessels of iridescent 
glass. Joseph squeezed his steward’s arm as he balanced up and down 
on the balls of his feet, his eyes were wet. 

“Mai,” he cried, and there was something like suppressed exulta- 
tion, a choked off rapture m his voice, '"‘they are coming, they are 
here, they have passed the fortress of Thel — I knew it. I have been 
waiting for it, and yet I can’t believe it has come. My heart is m my 
mouth, I am so excited that I don’t know where lam — ” 
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“Be SO good, Adon, as to stop dancing up and down in front of 
me. I am a man of peace and quiet, pray make it clear to me who has 
come ” 

“My brothers, Mai, my brothers'” Joseph cried, and bounced up 
and down the more 

“Your brothers'* The ones who rent your garments and threw you 
into the well and sold you mto slavery^” asked the captam, who had 
long since learned the whole story by heart. 

“Yes, yes' To whom I owe all my good luck and my glory down 
here'” 

“But, Adon, that is certainly putting things too much in their 
favour.” 

“God has put it that way, O my steward' God has turned all to 
good, to everyone’s good, and we must look at the results which He 
had m mind Before we could see how it turned out, and had only the 
fact but not the result, I agree that it had a bad look. But now we 
must judge the fact according to the result ” 

“That IS a question, after all, my good lord. Imhotep the wise 
might have had a different view. And they showed your father the 
blood of an animal for yours ” 

“Yes, that was beastly. He must certainly have fallen on his back. 
But that probably had to be, because things could not go on as they 
were For my father, great-hearted and soft-hearted as he was — and 
then I myself, what a young peacock I was in those days, a regular 
young cock of the walk, full of really vicious vanity and self-impor- 
tance' It is a shame how long some people take to grow up. Even 
supposing I am grown up even now. Perhaps it takes you your whole 
hfe to grow up ” 

“It may be, Adon, that there is still a good deal of the boy about 
you So you are convinced it is really your brothers'*” 

“Convinced^ There cannot be the slightest doubt Why else did 
I give such strict orders for records and reports'* All that was not for 
nothmg, be sure, and as for giving Manasseh, my eldest, the name 
I gave him, that was just for form’s sake — I have not forgotten my 
father’s house, oh, not in the very least, I have thought of it daily, 
hourly, all these years, and how I promised my little brother Ben in 
the hiding-place of the mangled one that I would have them all come 
after me when I had been lifted up and had the power of bmding and 
loosing' Convinced' Here, look, it is written down, it came by run- 
ning messenger and is a day or so ahead of them' the sons of Jacob, 
son of Yitzschak from the grove of Mamre which is at Hebron- Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Dtn, Naphtali, and so on . . . to buy com 
— and you talk as though there were any doubt' It is the brothers, 
all ten of them. They entered with a troop of buyers. The scnbes 
never dreamed, when they wrote it down. Nor did they, they have not 
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the least idea before whom they will be brought, nor who it is sells in 
the King’s name, as his first mouthpiece Mai, Mai, if you only knew 
how I feeP But I do not know myself, it is ail Tohu and Bohu within 
me ~ if you know what that means. And yet I knew and have been 
expecting it for years. I knew when I stood before Pharaoh and 
when I interpreted to him I was doing it to myself too, reading the 
purposes of God and how He guides our history What a history, 
Mai, IS this we are One of the very best And now it depends on 
us, it is our affair to give it a fine form and make something perfectly 
beautiful of it, putting all our wits at the service of God How shall 
we begin, in order to do justice to such a story^ That is what excites 
me so much. . Do you think they will recognize me^” 

‘‘How should I know, Adon^ No, I should think not You are con- 
siderably matured since the time they pulled you to pieces. And any- 
how they could never dream of such a thing, and that will make them 
blind, so they will never think of it or even trust their own eyes To 
recognize and to know that you recognize are two very different 
things ” 

“Right, right But I fear they will, I fear it so much that my heart 
is pounding in my chest.’^ 

“You mean you do not want them to^” 

“Not first off, Mai, not on any account^ They must only grasp it 
by degrees, the thing must draw itself out before I speak the words 
and say I am I. In the first place, that is required for the shaping 
and adorning of the tale, and secondly, there is so much to be gone 
through and so many tests to make, and there will be a great deal of 
beating about the bush, first of all in the business about Benjamin — ” 

“Is Benjamin with them^” 

“That is just the thing of it he is not. I tell you there are ten, not 
eleven of them. And we are twelve, all together. It is the red-eyed 
ones and the sons of the maids, but not my mother’s son, not the little 
one. Do you know what that means? You are so calm, your wits move 
slowly. Ben not being here might mean one of two things It may 
mean — I hope it does — that my father is still alive — think of it, that 
he still lives, that old, old man’ — and keeps guard over his youngest, 
so that he forbade him the journey and did not want him to take it, 
for fear harm might come. His Rachel died on a journey, I died on 
a journey — why should he not be prejudiced against them and keep 
at home with him the last pledge of his lovely one> This may be the 
meaning But it might mean too that he is gone, my father, and that 
they have behaved badly to Ben because he is alone and unprotected, 
and thrust him out as though he were rfot their brother, and would 
not let him come with them because he is a son of the true wife, poor 
httle soul — ” 

“You keep calling him little, Aden, you do not take into account 
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that he must have grown up too, in the meantime, this only real 
brother of yours. When you think of it, he must be a man in the 
prime of life ” 

‘‘Quite right, it is quite possible But he remains the youngest, my 
friend, the youngest of twelve, why should I not call him the little 
one^ And there is always something sweet about the youngest in 
the family, all over the world the youngest is the favourite and leads 
a charmed life, it is almost as much in the picture for the older ones 
to conspire against him ” 

“Hearing your story, my lord, it almost seems as though you had 
been the youngest.” 

“Just so, just so I will not deny it, there may be some truth in what 
you say Maybe history here repeats itself with a difference. But it is 
on my conscience, I am determined the little one shall have his due 
as the youngest, and if the ten have thrust him out or treated him 
badly — if they have played fast and loose, which I do not like to 
think, as they did with me — then may the Elohim have mercy on 
them, for they will come up against me I will not reveal myself to 
them at all, the beautiful speech to tell them who I am will just not be 
made, if they recognize me I will deny it and say ‘No, I am not he, 
ye evildoers’, and they will find in me only a harsh and stranger 
judge ” 

“There, you see, Adon Now you put on a different face and sing 
a new tune No more sentimental tenderness in your heart. You are 
remembering how they played fast and loose with you, and you seem 
perfectly able to distinguish between the fact and the result.” 

“I don’t know, Mai, what sort of man I am One does not know 
beforehand how one will behave in one’s story, but when the time 
comes It IS clear enough and then a man gets acquainted with him- 
self. I am curious myself to see how I shall act and how talk to 
them — at this moment I have no idea That is what makes me trem- 
ble so. When I had to stand before Pharaoh I was not a thousandth 
part so excited. And yet they are my own brothers. But that is just it. 
Everything is upside-down inside me it is a perfect muddle of joy 
and dread and suspense and quite indescribable, just as I tell you. 
How startled I was when I came to the names on the list, though I 
had known and definitely expected to see them — you cannot imagine 
it, of course not, because you cannot be startled. Was I startled on 
their account or my own^ I do not know. But they would have good 
ground to be startled themselves — to be frightened down to the very 
soles of their shoes, I do not deny that For it was no small thing then, 
and long ago as it all was, 1# has not got any smaller with the years. 
I said I went to them to see that everything was in order, that was 
cheeky, I agree — I admit it all, especially that I ought not to have 
told them my dreams Besides, it is true that if they had granted me 
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my life I would have told the whole thing to my father — so they had 
to leave me where I was. And still and all — that they were deaf when 
I cried out of the depths, lying there in my bonds, covered with 
welts, and wailed and begged them not to do this to my father, to let 
me perish in the hole and show him the blood of a beast for mine — 
yes, my friend, it was all pretty bad. Not so much to me, I am not 
talking about that, it was bad towards my father. If he is dead now 
of his grief and has gone down in sorrow to Sheol, shall I be able to 
be friendly to them> I do not know, I do not know how I am under 
such conditions, but I very much fear I could not be friendly. If they 
have brought down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, that also 
would belong to the result, Mai, even first and foremost, and would 
very much obscure the light shed by the result upon the fact In any 
case, It remains a fact, and it must be set over against the result Eye 
to eye with it, so that confronted by its goodness it may be ashamed 
of Its badness.” 

“What do you mean to do with them^^” 

“How do I know'^ I am asking you for advice and counsel )ust be- 
cause I don’t know what to do you, my steward, whom I took into 
this story for you to give me of your steadiness when I get excited 
You can afford to give me some, for you’ve got too much, you are 
far too phlegmatic, you just stand there and raise your eyebrows and 
put your lips together, and just because you are like that you do not 
have any ideas But we need ideas, we owe it to the kind of story it is. 
For the meeting of the act and the result is a feast of no common 
sort, It must be celebrated and adorned with all sorts of solemn 
flourishes and pious manoeuvres so that the world will have to laugh 
and cry over it five thousand years and more.” 

“Excitement and fear are less productive than peace and quiet, 
Adon. I will mix you a soothing drink now I will shake a powder 
into water and it will sink and be still But if I shake another kind into 
the cup, then the two will seethe up together, and if you drink it 
foaming it will act as a sedative ” 

“I will gladly drink it later, Mai, at the right moment, when I need 
it most. Now hearken to what I have done so far I have sent running 
messengers with orders to segregate them from the other travellers 
and not to give them corn in the border cities but to send them on 
to Menfe, to the head office. I have arranged to have an eye kept on 
them so that they are sent to good rest-houses with their animals and 
are cared for without their knowing it in the strange land, as new and 
strange to them as it was to me when I died up above there and was 
brought down here, at seventeen years eld. I was flexible then, but 
they, I reahze, are all getting to the end of the forties, except Benja- 
min, and he is not with them, and all I know is that he must be 
fetched, m the first place so I can see him and in the second place 
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because if he is here the father will come too. In short, I have laid 
upon our people to make smooth the way under their feet so that they 
strike not against a stone — if the figure means anything to you. And 
they shall be brought before me in the ministry, in the hall of audi- 
ence.” 

“Not in your housed” 

“No, not yet. At first quite formally at the office Between you 
and me, the hall there is much bigger and more impressive.” 

“And what will you do with them there^^” 

“Yes, of course that will be the moment for me to drink your 
foaming draught. Because I have not the least idea in the world what 
I shall do, when they do not know me, nor what when I tell them 
who I am — but one thing I do know I will not be so clumsy as to 
spoil the beautiful story and burst out headlong with the climax like 
an inexperienced story-teller. No, I will sit tight when they come in 
and treat them like strangers.” 

“You mean you will be unfriendly^” 

“I mean formal to the point of unfriendliness. For I think, Mai, 
I shall hardly succeed in being strange unless I force myself to be 
unfriendly. That will be easier. I must think of some reason why I 
have to speak harshly and can go at them properly. I must act as 
though their case was suspicious and strict investigations had to be 
made and all the circumstances cleared up, whether or no.” 

“Will you speak with them in their tongue!^” 

“That is the first useful word your stolidity has managed to utter,” 
cried Joseph, striking his brow. “I certainly needed to be reminded 
of that, for the fact is I am always speaking Canaanitish with them 
in my mind, like the fool that I am. How should I come to know 
Canaanitish^^ That would be a frightful jmx pas. I do speak it with the 
children, I suppose I am giving them an Egyptian accent. Well, that 
is the least of my troubles. I seem to be tdking at random, saying 
things that might be important under less exciting circumstances but 
not now. Of course, I cannot know any Canaanitish, I must speak 
through an interpreter, we must have one here, I will give orders in 
the ministry, a good one, who knows both languages about equally 
so that he can render what I say exactly without making it any 
weaker or stronger. For what they say themselves, for instance big 
Reuben — oh, Reuben, my God, he was at the empty pit to save me, I 
know it from the watchman, I don’t know if I told you about that, 
some time I will — what they say themselves of course I shall under- 
stand, but I must not show that I do or forget and answer what they 
say before the long-winded^ interpreter has translated ” 

“When you have taken it in, Adon, you will do it all right. And 
then perhaps you might pretend you take them for scouts come to spy 
out the weakness of the land.” 
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“I beg of you, Mai, spare me your ideas’ How do you come to 
make big eyes and suggest things to me^” 

“I thought I was supposed to, my lord ” 

‘1 thought so at first myself, my friend. But I see after all that 
nobody can or should advise me in this most solemn business I must 
shape Its course all by myself Remember how you are using your 
ingenuity in the story of the three love-affairs to make it as exciting 
and delightful as possible, and let me use mine on my own. Who told 
you I had not got the idea of pretending I took them for spies^” 

“So we both have the same idea.” 

“Of course, because it is the only right one and as good as written 
down already. In fact, this whole story is written down already in 
God’s book, Mai, and we shall read it together between laughing and 
tears For you will be there, won’t you, and come to the office when 
they are here, tomorrow or day after, and are brought into the great 
hall of the Nourisher with himself painted over and over on the 
walls^ Of course you will be among my tram I must have a stately 
retinue when I receive them. . . . Ah, Mai,” he burst out, and bur- 
ied his face in his hands— those hands at which the little urchin 
Benoni had looked in the grove of the Lord Adon, as they wove the 
myrtle garland, now one of them wore Pharaoh’s sky-blue lapis lazuli 
ring inscribed “Be as myself” — “I shall see them, my own folk, my 
own, for they were always that however much we quarrelled through 
the fault of all of us. I shall speak with them, Jacob’s sons, my 
brothers, to whom I have kept so long the silence of death and learn 
whether he can still hear that I am alive and that God accepted the 
beast instead of the son! I shall hear everything, I shall learn all that 
has happened, how Benjamin lives and whether they treat him broth- 
erly. And I must get him down here and my father too’ Oh, my 
taskmaster, now my house-master, it is all too exciting and solemn for 
words’ And just because it is so solemn it must be treated with a 
light touch. For lightness, my friend, flippancy, the artful jest, that 
is God’s very best gift to man, the profoundest knowledge we have 
of that complex, questionable thing we call life. God gave it to hu- 
manity, that life’s terribly serious face might be forced to wear a 
smile. My brothers rent my garment and flung me into the pit; now 
they are to stand before my stool — and that is life. And the question 
whether we are to judge the act by the result and approve the bad 
act because it was needed for the good result — that is life too. Life 
puts such questions as these and they cannot be answered with a long 
face. Only in lightness can the spirit of man rise above them, with a 
laugh at being faced with the unanswemble, perhaps he can make 
even God Himself, the great Unanswermg, to laugh.” 
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THE AUDIENCE 

Joseph was indeed as Pharaoh when he sat in his seat on his raised 
dais in the hall of the Nourisher beneath white ostrich-feather fans 
thrust into chased gold shields, held above him by pages in aprons, 
with bobbed hair. About him were his chief scribes from the min- 
istry, an austere group of magistrates, along the dais to right and left 
lance-bearers of his household guard stood in a row. Two double lines 
of orange columns covered with ornamental inscriptions, on white 
bases, with green lotus capitals and over-pieces in coloured enamel, 
ran from his dais to the farthest entrance doors and on the long and 
high sidewalls above the dado, Hapi, the overflowing, was repeatedly 
pictured in human form, with covered sex, one breast male, the other 
female, the royal beard on his chin, reeds on his head, bearing on his 
palms the presentation tray with wild jungle flowers and slender 
water-]ugs. Between these repeated representations of the god came 
other forms of life in flowing lines and bright colours, gleaming in the 
rays of light that fell through the stone gratings of the high win- 
dows. There were scenes of sowing and threshing, Pharaoh himself 
ploughed with oxen and cut the first swath with the sickle into the 
golden gram, there were the seven kme of Osins, with the bull whose 
name he knew, pacing in a row, with exquisite inscriptions, such as: 
“Oh, may the Nile give me food and nourishment and every green 
thing according to its time^” 

Such was the hall of audience where every cry for bread came 
before the Vice-Horus, for he reserved to himself each decision. Here 
now he sat, on the third day after his talk with his steward, Mai- 
Sachme now stood behind his seat and had actually mingled him a 
foaming draught, and Joseph had just dismissed a pigtailed and 
bearded delegation wearing shoes turned up at the toes, from the 
land of the great King Murshili, in other words Hatti, where too 
famine reigned He had been absent-minded and heedless, as every- 
one had remarked, for he had dictated to his “actual scribe*' a figure 
of more wheat, spelt, rice, and millet and at a lower price than the 
delegates from Hatti had themselves offered. Some of those present 
thought there might be diplomatic reasons for this perhaps, who 
knew, the moment had come in the world political sphere to show 
King Murshili some attention. Others ascribed it to the physical con- 
dition of the universal friend, as he had remarked before the sitting 
that he had a catarrh from the dust, and he kept a handkerchief before 
his mouth n 

Above the handkerchief his eyes looked out into the great hall 
when the men from Hatti had left and the group of Asiatics were 
brought in in their turn. One of their number was tall like a tower; 
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another had a melancholy' leonine head, one was solid and marrowy, 
another had long nimble legs, two others did not dissemble their 
natively belligerent air, one kept giving piercing glances round 
about him, another was striking because of his very bony joints, and 
still another because his eyes and lips were so bright and humid One 
had curly hair, a round beard, and much red and blue dye of the 
purple snail about his garment. Each, in short, had something to dis- 
tinguish him. In the middle of the hall they found it good to fall on 
their faces, and the universal friend had to wait till they stood up 
again to beckon them near him with his fan. They came closer and 
then again fell on their faces. 

“So many^” he asked in a muffled voice which, oddly enough, he 
had pitched almost in a growl “Ten all at once^^ Why not elevenJ^ 
Interpreter, ask them why there are not eleven of them or even 
twelve — or do you men understand Egyptian 

“Not so well as we should like to, O lord, our refuge,” answered 
one of them in his own tongue. It was he on the runner’s legs, whose 
tongue, it seemed, was nimble too. “You are as Pharaoh, you are as 
the moon, the merciful father, who comes forth in majestic garment. 
You are as a first-born steer m his adornment, Moshel, ruler ^ Our 
hearts praise with one voice him who here holds market, nourisher 
of the lands, food of the world, without whom no one has breath, 
and we wish for you as many years of life as the year has days But 
your tongue, O Adon, we understand not enough to deal with you, 
be merciful unto us.” 

“You are as Pharaoh,” they all repeated in chorus. 

While the interpreter rapidly and monotonously translated Naph- 
tali’s words, Joseph devoured with his eyes the men standing before 
him He knew them every one and had no trouble in marking in 
each the work the hand of time had done upon them too. O God of 
dispensations, they were all there, the hate-hungry wolf-pack that 
had flung itself on him with cries of “Down with him, down with 
him’” How he had begged “Do not tear it, do not tear it’” But all 
the furious pack had dragged him to the pit with shoutings and halloo- 
mgs, the while he questioned the heavens in a daze “What is this that 
has come upon me^” They had sold him as a criminal to the Ishmael- 
ites for twenty silver pieces and before his eyes had dabbled the 
ruins of his garment in blood. Here they were now, his brothers in 
Jacob, come up out of long-ago time, his murderers because of 
dreams, led to him by dreams — and the whole past was like one 
dream. There were the red-eyed ones, all six of them, and the four 
of the maids- Bilhah’s adder and snake aftd her prattler of news, Zil- 
pah’s sturdy eldest m his tunic, the forthright Gad, and his brother 
the sweet-tooth. He was one of the youngest next to Issachar the 
beast of burden and the tarry Zebulon, and he had wrinkles already 
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and lines in his face and much silver in his beard and his smooth oiled 
hair Good God, how old they had got^ It was very moving — as all 
life is moving. But he shrank back at sight of them, for with them so 
old It was unbelievable that the father was still alive. 

With his heart full of laughing and weeping and dismay he looked 
at them, recognized every single one despite the beards, which some 
of them m his time had not yet worn But they, looking at him in their 
turn, had no such thoughts, for their seeing eyes were wrapped in 
blindness against the possibility that it could be he They had once 
sold a blood-brother and shameless brat away into the world, out into 
far horizons and misty distances That they never ceased to know, 
they knew it now But that the aristocratic heathen there in his 
throned chair under the feather fans, in brilliant white that blazed 
against the perfectly Egyptian brownness of his brow and arms — that 
the potentate and provider here to whom they had come in their 
need, he who had about his neck the collar of favour, an amazing 
piece of goldsmith’s work and an equally marvellous breastpiece with 
falcons, sun-beetles, and life-crosses arranged with the utmost art—* 
that he there, under the waving fly-fans, the silver ceremonial hatchet 
in his belt, his headcloth wound in the manner of the country, with 
stiff lappets falling on the shoulders — that this could be the one-time 
outcast, mourned by the father till he mourned himself out, the 
dreamer of dreams -to such a thought they were immune, they 
were shut and bolted against it Besides, the man kept his handker- 
chief to his face all the time and made even the barely possible im- 
possible. 

He spoke again, and every time, directly he paused, the interpreter 
beside him rattled off what he had said in monotonous Canaamtish. 

“Whether there can be any dealing here at all, or any delivery of 
grain,” he said crossly, “is still a question. We must consider it. It 
may easily turn out otherwise. That you do not speak the language 
of men IS the least of your troubles. I pity you, if you thought you 
could hold speech in your jargon with Pharaoh’s first mouthpiece. 
A man Lke me speaks the tongue of Babylon, and Chetitish, but he 
can hardly let himself in for Khabirish and suchlike gibberish; and 
if he had ever known it he would make haste to forget it. ’ 

Pause for translation. 

“You lock at me,” he went on, not waiting for an answer, ‘'you 
stare at me, hke men without culture, and take private note that I 
keep a handkerchief before my face - from which you conclude that 
I am not feeling well. Well, I am not - what is there in that to re- 
mark and take down and <4raw conclusions from^ I have a catarrh 
from the dust — even a man like me can suffer from catarrh. My 
physicians will cure me. Medical science is far advanced in Egypt. 
My own house steward, the overseer of my private palace, is a phy- 
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sician himself. So you see, he will treat me But people, however re- 
mote from me, who had to undertake a journey, and furthermore a 
journey through desert lands, under these abnormal and unfavourable 
meteorological conditions, have my sincere sympathy I feel keenly 
what they must have had to endure on the journey Whence do you 
come^” 

“From Hebron, great Adon, from Kirjath Arba, the four-square 
town, and from the terebinths of Mamre in the land of Canaan, to 
buy food in Egypt We are all — ” 

“Stop^ Who is that speaking^ Who is the little man with the shin- 
ing lips^ Why is it he speaks — why not that tall tower over there^ 
He is built like one, at least He seems to be the oldest and most intel- 
ligent amongst your crew.” 

“It is Asher, by your favour, Asher, so is your servant’s name, a 
brother among brothers For we are all brothers and sons of one man, 
in the bond of brotherhood, and when a thing concerns all of us it is 
Asher, your humble servant, who is accustomed to take the word ” 

“Oh, so you are the common mouth for commonplaces Good But 
now I come to look at you all, it does not escape my penetration that 
although you are supposed to be brothers, you are very different 
among yourselves, some belonging in one group and some in an- 
other. This common mouth here looks like the man over there m a 
short coat with bits of bronze sewed on it, the one beyond with 
eyes like a snake has something or other in common with the man 
next him, standing first on one leg and then on the other. But several 
of you seem to belong together by virtue of the red eyes you have in 
common.” 

It was Reuben who took upon himself to reply. 

“Verily you see all, lord,” Joseph heard him say “Likenesses and 
differences are due to our being from different mothers, four from 
two and six from one But we are one man’s sons, Jacob your servant, 
who begot us and who sent us to you to buy bread.” 

“He sent you to me^^” repeated Joseph, and lifted the handker- 
chief until It almost covered his whole face He looked at them over it. 

“Man, you surprise me by the thinness of your voice, coming from 
such a tower of a body, but I am still more surprised at your words. 
Time has silvered all your hair and beards, and the eldest of you, who 
has no beard, has more silver hair to make up for it. Your looks con- 
tradict your words, for you do not look like people whose father is 
still alive.” 

“By your favour, he lives, O lord,” Judah took up the tale. “Let me 
bear witness to my brother’s words We deal in truth. Our father, 
your servant, lives in his state — and really he is not so old after all, 
maybe eighty or nmety, which is not unusual in our stock. For our 
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ancestor was a hundred years old when he begot the true and right 
son, our father’s father.” 

“How uncivilized^” said Joseph, his voice breaking He turned 
round to his steward, then back, and for a while said nothing, to the 
unease of his audience. 

“You might,” he said at length, “answer my questions more pre- 
cisely, without going off into unessentials What I asked was how 
you stood the journey under such hard conditions, whether you suf- 
fered much from the drought, whether your water supply held out, 
whether you were attacked by roving bands or a dust-abubu, whether 
anybody was overcome by the heat — that was what I asked.” 

“We got on reasonably well, Adon, thank you for the kind in- 
quiry. Our train was strong against roving bands, we were well sup- 
plied with water, we scarcely lost even an ass, and we were all m 
good health Just one dust-abubu, of medium severity, was the most 
we had to bear ” 

“So much the better My inquiry was not kind, it was strictly prac- 
tical. A journey like yours is after all not so uncommon There is 
much travel in the world; seventeen days’ journeys, even seven times 
seventeen, are no rarity, and they have to be put behind the traveller 
step by step, for seldom does the earth spring to meet him. Merchants 
take the road from Gilead, leading from the town of Beisan through 
Yenin and the valley of — wait, I knew it once, it will come back to 
me — the valley of Dothan, whence they meet the great caravan route 
from Damascus to Leyun and Ramleh and the port of Khadati. You 
had it better, you simply came down from Hebron to Gaza and then 
along the coast down towards our land.” 

“As you say, O lord You know all.” 

“I know a great deal Partly because of my natural shrewdness, 
partly by other means which a man like me knows how to command. 
But at Gaza, where you probably joined the caravan, begins the 
worst part of the trip You have to survive an iron city and an ac- 
cursed sea-bottom covered with skeletons ” 

“We did not look round, and with God’s help we came safe 
through the horrors.” 

“I am glad to hear it. Perhaps you had a column of 
you>” 

“There was one, once, that went on in front of us. It collapsed, 
and then came the dust-abubu, of moderate severity.” 

“You refrain from boasting of its terrors, but it might easily have 
been the death of you. It concerns me that travellers are exposed 
to such hardship on the way down to Egypt. I say that quite objec- 
tively But you thought yourselves lucky when you got into the 
regions of our watch-towers and bastions?” 
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“Yes, we counted ourselves fortunate and praised God aloud for 
our being spared.” 

“Were you afraid at the fortress of Thel and its armed troops^” 

“We feared only in the sense of awe ” 

“And what happened to you there>” 

“They did not forbid us to pass when we told them we were buy- 
ers come to buy corn from this granary that our wives and children 
may live and not die. But they separated us from the others.” 

“I wanted to hear about that. Were you surprised at the measure^* 
It had not happened before, to your knowledge, to say nothing of 
your being the object^ At least they had provision put up for you 
in full number, all ten of you, if ten can be called a full number. They 
did not separate any of you from each other, but only from the others 
that entered with you^” 

“So was It, lord They told us we could not buy bread for our 
money except at Mempi, balance of the lands, and from yourself, lord 
of bread and friend of the harvest of God.” 

“Correct They put you on the road^^ You had good journey from 
the frontier to the city of the swaddled one>” 

“Very good, Adon They kept an eye on us Men who came and 
went directed us to lodgement and rest-houses with our animals, and 
in the morning when we offered pay the host would not take it.” 

“Two kinds of people receive free lodgement and board the guest 
of honour and the prisoner. — How do you like Egypt ” 

“It IS a land of marvels, great vizier. Like Nimrod’s is its might 
and magnificence, it is splendid in form and adornment, whether 
towering or extended flat, its temples are overpowering and its tombs 
touch the skies. Often our eyes ran over.” 

“Not so much, I hope, that you neglected to ply your trade and 
task, or were prevented from spying and reconnoitring and drawing 
your conclusions.” 

“Your word, O lord, is dark to us.” 

“So you pretend not to know why you were set apart and why 
people kept an eye on you and brought you before my face^” 

“Gladly would we know, great lord, but we know not.” 

“You put on a face as though you never dreamed — does not your 
conscience whisper to you that you are under a cloud, that a sus- 
picion rests upon you, a sinister one, and that your villainy is open 
to my eyes?” 

“What say you, lord? You are as Pharaoh — what suspicion?” 

“That you are spies,” Joseph cried out. He struck the arm of his 
hon-footed chair with his hand and stood*^jp. He had said daialu, spy, 
a heavily offensive Akkadian word; and he pointed at them, in their 
faces, with his fan. 

the mterpreter hollowly repeated. 
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They started back as one man, thunderstruck, indignant. 

“What say you^” they repeated, in a growling chorus. 

“I said what I said Spies you are, come to spy out the secret baie- 
ness of the land that you may discover it and reveal the way for in- 
vasion and plunder That is my conviction. If you can gainsay it, do 
so ” 

Reuben spoke, all the others frantically gesturing to him to set 
them right He shook his head slowly and said 

“What is there, sovereign lord, to gainsay^ Only because it is you 
who say it is it worth a word, but otherwise only a shrug of the 
shoulders Even the great err. Your suspicion is false. We do not cast 
down our eyes before it, but as you see we look up freely and hon- 
estly to your face, and even in polite reproof that you can so misread 
us For we know you in your greatness, but you know us not in our 
good faith Look at us, and let your eyes be opened at the sight. We 
are all sons of one man, an excellent man in the land of Canaan, a 
king of herds and a friend of God We are true men. We came in 
amongst others coming to buy food, for good silver rings which you 
can weigh on exact scales food for our women and children That is 
our aim. Spies, by the God of gods, have your servants never been ” 

“But you are^” answered Joseph, and stamped with his sandalled 
foot “What a man like me has in his mind he sticks to. You are come 
to discover the shame of the land, that it may be harmed with the 
sickle. It IS my belief you have this commission from wicked kings of 
the east, to disprove it rests with you. But far from doing so, what 
that tall tower there has said is merely to assert baldly that it is not 
true That is no evidence to satisfy a man like me.” 

“But consider in mercy, lord,” said one of them, “that it rather 
rests with you to give evidence for such an accusation than for us 
to disprove it ” 

“Who IS that speaking so subtly out of your midst and piercing me 
with his eyes^^ For some time I have remarked your darting eye like 
a snake’s. How are you called^” 

“Dan, by your good favour, Adon. Dan I am called, born of a 
maid upon the knees of the mistress.” 

“I am pleased to hear it. And so. Master Dan, to judge by the 
subtlety of your words, you set yourself up for a judge and in your 
own case to boot^^ But here it is myself who sit as judge and the 
accused must make himself clean before me. Have you sand-dwellers 
and sons of misery any notion of the parlous balance of this pearl of 
great price among all the lands, over which I am set and must render 
account of its safety before^od’s son in his palace^^ It is ever threat- 
ened by the lustful covetousness of the desert-born who spy after its 
weakness, Bedu, Mentiu, and Peztiu Shall the Khabirites deal here as 
they have dealt time and again beyond the borders in Pharaoh’s 
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provinces? I know of cities they have fallen upon like mad bulls and 
in their fury strangled the man and slain the oxen in savage wanton- 
ness You see, I know more than you thought Two or three of you, 
I will not say all, look to me quite capable of such games. And shall 
I take your bare word that you mean no ill and were not aiming at 
the secret parts of our land?” 

They shifted about among themselves and took counsel with ex- 
cited gesturmgs In the end it was Judah to whom they beckoned to 
answer and represent them. He did it with the dignity of the tried 
and tested man 

“Lord,” said he, “let me speak before you and set forth our state 
according to the exact truth, that you may know we are true men. 
Lo, we your servants are twelve brothers, sons of one father, in the 
land^” 

“Stop^” cried Joseph, who had sat down but now stood up again. 
“What? So now all of a sudden you are twelve men? So then you 
have not dealt in truth when you said you were ten?” 

“ — in the land of Canaan,” finished Judah firmly His face wore a 
look which seemed to say that he found it uncalled for and premature 
to interrupt him when he was about to launch out into a full explana- 
tion. “Twelve sons are we, your servants, or we were — we have 
never said this was all of us as we stood before you, we only bore 
witness that all ten of us were one man’s sons At home we were origi- 
nally twelve, but the youngest brother, not born of any of our 
mothers but from a fourth, who has been dead as many years as he is 
old, has stopped at home with our father, and one of us is no longer 
with us.” 

“What do you mean by ‘no longer with us’?” 

“Gone, lord, in his early years, lost to our father and to us, lost 
in the world.” 

“He must have been an adventurous fellow. But what have I got 
to do with him? Now the little one, your youngest brother: he is not 
lost — not got out of hand — ” 

“He is at home, lord, always at home and at our father’s hand.” 

“From which I conclude that this old father of yours is alive and 
well?” 

“You have asked that before, Adon, by your leave, and we told 
you yes.” 

“Not at air It may well be that I asked you once about your 
father’s life, but about his well-being I am now asking you for the 
first time.” 

“Things are very well,” answered Judah, “with your servant, our 
father, under all the circumstances. But there has been hardship m 
the world for some time now, as my lord well knows. For since the 
heavens denied their watery blessings, once and then twice, the scar* 
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City presses the harder the longer it goes on, in all the lands, and so 
in ours Even to speak of scarcity is to make small the evil, for there 
IS no gram for love or money, for either seed or bread. Our father is 
rich, he lives on an easy footing — ” 

“How rich and how easy? Has he for instance an ancestral tomb?” 

“As you say, lord, Machpelach, the double hollow There sleep 
our forefathers ” 

“For instance, does he live on such a footing that he has an oldest 
servant, a steward, as I have, who is a doctor as well?” 

“So IS It, Highness. He had a wise and much-travelled first servant, 
Eliezer by name Sheol hides him, he bowed his head and died. But 
he left two sons, Damasek and Elmos, and the elder, Damasek, has 
taken the place of the deceased, he is now called Eliezer.” 

“You don’t say,” said Joseph, “you don’t say.” And his eyes were 
brimming for some while as hiS gaze travelled above their heads into 
space. Then he asked- “Why do you interrupt yourself, lion-head, in 
your attempted justification? Do you not know how to go on?” 

Judah smiled forbearingly. He did not say that it was not he who 
kept interrupting. 

“Your servant was in act and remains ready to tell you all our 
circumstances and the kind of journey we had in order and faith- 
fully, that you may see we deal in truthfulness. Numerous is our 
house — not precisely as the sands of the sea, but very numerous We 
number in the seventies, for we are all heads under our father’s head- 
ship, we are all married and blessed with—” 

“All ten of you married?” 

“All eleven of us, Lord, and blessed — ” 

“What, your youngest too is married and the head of a family?” 

“Lord, as you say it. From two women he has eight children.” 

“Impossible^” cried Joseph, without waiting for the man to trans- 
late. He struck his palm on the arm of his chair and burst out laugh- 
ing. The Egyptian officials behind him laughed too, out of the purest 
sycophancy The brothers smiled anxiously. Mai-Sachme, Joseph’s 
steward, gave him a private nudge in the back. 

“You nodded your head,” said Joseph, drying his eyes “So I un- 
derstood that your youngest is married and a father too. That is fine. 
I am only laughing because it is really very good and something to 
laugh at. Because one always thinks of the youngest as a little chap, 
not as a husband and father. That is what made me laugh, but you 
see I have stopped already This business is much too serious and sus- 
picious to be a laughing matter and that you, lion-head, have got 
stuck again in your defence!»seems to me a most suspicious thing.” 

“With your permission,” answered Judah, “I will go on with it 
without stopping, and connectedly. For the dearness of all things, 
which one might better call a dearth because there is no food at all 
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at any price, this catastrophe weighs upon the country, the herds 
perish, and on our ears strikes the cry of our children for bread, 
which, lord, is the bitterest of all sounds to a human ear and hardest 
to bear, save it may be the complaint of venerable age that he misses 
his due and daily comfort, for we heard our father say that he was 
not far from having his lamp go out so that he must sleep in the 


dark” 


“Unheard of,” said Joseph, “that is a vexation, not to say an abomi- 
nation Have you people let it come to that^ No provision, no looking 
ahead, no measures against calamity, which after all does exist in the 
world and can take on presentness at any moment^ No imagination, 
no fear, no sense of the past^ Living like the beasts of the field from 
day to day, mindful of nothing that is not before your face and eyes 
— until the father in his old age must go without his habitual com- 
forts’ Shame’ Have you, then, no education, no history^ Do you not 
know that under some circumstances the blade cannot shoot and all 


blossoming things lie in bonds, because the fields bring forth only 
salt and no herb grows, nor any smallest sprout of grain^ That life 
is numb with grief, the bull leaps not on the cow nor does the ass 
cover the she-ass^ Have you never heard of floods that cover the 
earth so that only the exceeding wise man survives because he has 
made himself to swim upon the returned primeval floods Must, then, 
before you heed, everything be before your eyes and face present- 
wards to you, which was merely turned away, until your dearest- 
loved old age must want oil for its lamp^” 

They hung their heads. 

“Go on,” he said. “That man who was speaking, let him continue! 
But let me hear no more of your father sleeping in the dark’” 

“That is only a figure, Adon, it means that he too suffers from 
the hard times and has no bread for the offering We saw many folk 
gird themselves up and set out for this country, to buy from Phar- 
aoh’s granaries, and they brought back food, for only in Egypt is 
there corn and a grain-market. But for long we would not come be- 
fore our father with the suggestion that we too gird our loins and 
come down likewise to do business and buy.” 

“Why would you not^” 

“He has the fixed ideas of his old age, lord, all sorts of opinions 
about everything, and so about the land of your gods — he thinks his 
own thoughts about Mizraim and has a prejudice against its customs 
and ways.” 

“One must just shut one’s eyes to that and not notice.” 

“He probably would not have let us ^ome, if we had asked him. 
So we thought it better counsel to wait until he noticed the scarcity 
himself.” 


“Perhaps that ought not to be either, that you put your heads 
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together about the father; it looks as if you were playing fast and 
loose with him.” 

“There was nothing else to do. And of course we saw his side- 
glances and how he would open his mouth to speak and then shut it 
again Finally he said to us ‘Why do you look at each other with 
side-glances^ Lo, I hear, and the rumour reached me, that in the 
south-land grain is cheap and there is a market there. Up with you, 
and sit not on your backsides till all of us are lost’ Choose out one or 
two of you by lot and on whom it falls, Simeon or Dan, he may gird 
his loins and travel down with the travellers and buy food for your 
wives and children, that we may live and not die.’ ‘Good,’ we brothers 
answered him, ‘but it is not enough that two should go, for the ques- 
tion of need will arise We must all go and show the number of our 
heads, that the children of Egypt may see we need corn not by the 
ephah but the homer’’ So he said ‘Then all ten of you go.’ We told 
him It would be better if we all went and showed that we are eleven 
households under his headship, otherwise we should be given too 
little. But he answered and said ‘Are you out of your wits^ I see 
you want to make me childless. Do you not know that Benjamin 
must be at home and at hand^ Suppose an accident were to befall him 
on the way^^ Ten of you go, or else we sleep in the dark ’ So we came.” 

“Is that your justification^” Joseph asked. 

“My lord,” answered Judah, “if my faithful testimony overcome 
not your suspicion and if you do not recognize that we are innocent 
folk and deal in truth, then we must despair of any justification ” 

“I fear it will come to that,” Joseph said, “for about your innocence 
I have my own ideas. But as for the suspicion you are under and my 
yet unshaken accusation that you are naught else but spies — very 
good, I will test you You say I ought to know by the good faith of 
your deposition that you deal in honesty and are not rogues. I say 
Good. Bring then your youngest brother here, of whom you speak. 
Set him here with yourselves before my face, that I may convince 
myself that your details all hang together and have weight, then I 
shall begin to doubt my suspicions and be slowly shaken in my accu- 
sation. But if not, by Pharaoh’s life — and I hope you know one can 
take no higher oath in this country — there can be no talk of dealing 
by the homer nor yet by the ephah and it will be finally proven that 
you are daialu^ and you should have realized how such people are 
treated before you took to this way of life.” 

They were all pale and mottled in the face and stood there help- 
less. 

“You mean, lord,” they as^ked through the interpreter, “that we are 
to put our way behind us again, nine or seventeen days long (for the 
earth does not spring to meet us) and then repeat the journey hither 
to bring our youngest brother before your face^” 
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‘‘That would be wonderful,” he retorted “No, certainly not Do 
you think a man like me catches spies and then )ust lets them go 
again^ You are prisoners I will put you apart in a separate wing of 
this house and guard you for three days, by which I mean today, to- 
morrow, and some part of the day after During that time you may 
choose one of you by lot or by consent to make the journey and 
fetch the subject of the test But the others shall remain prisoners, 
until he stands before me, for by Pharaoh’s life, without him you 
shall not see my face again ” 

They looked down at their feet and bit their lips 
“Lord,” said the eldest, “what you command is possible, up to the 
point where the messenger reaches home and confesses before our 
father that before we can have bread we must fetch down his young- 
est to you You have no idea how he will go on at that, for our 
father’s mind is very wilful and most of all on this very point, that 
the young one must always be at home and never go on journeys. 
You see, he is the youngest fledgling — ” 

“That IS absurd,” cried Joseph “Who would nurse such fairy-tale 
prejudices about a youngest son^ A man with eight children is old and 
sensible enough to leave home, even if he were twelve times the 
youngest. Do you think your father will leave you all here in jail for 
spying rather than to let his youngest go a journey^” 

They took counsel together awhile with looks and shoulder-shrugs, 
and at last Reuben said 

“We think that possible, lord.” 

“Well, then,” said Joseph, and got to his feet, “I think it is not 
possible You can’t make that wash with a man like me, and as for 
what I said, by that we shall abide Set your youngest before me, I 
charge you strictly For by Pharaoh’s life, if you cannot do it, you 
shall be convicted as spies.” 

He nodded to the ofHcer of the guard, who uttered a word, whereat 
lance-bearers stepped to the side of the frightened men and led them 
out of the room 


IT IS EXACTED 

It was no prison and no pit into which they were thrown. They were 
only subject to house arrest in a separate part of the palace, a hall 
with flower-twined columns, to which some steps led down, and 
which seemed like an unused writing-room or archive for old docu- 
ments It afforded sufficient room for ten people and had benches 
running round it. For tent-dwelling shepfcerds it was accommodation 
bordering on the sumptuous. That the apertures for light had grat- 
ings over them meant nothing, for such openings always had some 
kind of lattice. True, guards paced up and down outside the door. 
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Jacob’s sons squatted on their ankle-bones and considered matters. 
They had plenty of time to choose the man for the return journey 
to make the proposal to the father, time until day after tomorrow. So 
first they discussed the situation as a whole and the trouble they were 
all in. Full of distress, they unanimously voted 1^ to be very evil and 
threatening What a diabolical mischance to have fallen under sus- 
picion — nobody knew how or why^ They reproached each other 
for not having seen misfortune coming, their segregation on the 
frontier, the dispatch to Menfe, the watchful eye during the passage 
thither, all that, they now saw and said, had been in itself suspicious, 
in the sense that they themselves had been suspected, while all the 
time they had taken it for friendliness. All together, there had been 
a mixture of friendliness and alarmingness that was very puzzling, it 
upset them and at the same time they still had an odd feeling of pleas- 
ure in the midst of all their heavy care and vexation. They could not 
make out the man before whom they had stood, who had this un- 
happy suspicion about perfectly sincere and innocent men and put 
oflF upon them the burden of proving their innocence. Absurd, unbe- 
lievably capricious the suspicion was, from the point of view of their 
tenfold innocence and business good faith* to call them spies, come 
to spy out the shame of the land^ But he had got it into his head, 
and quite aside from the life-and-death seriousness of the charge, it 
really pained the brothers as well, for this man, this keeper of the 
market and great lord of Egypt, somehow they liked him, it hurt 
their feelings that it was just this very man who thought so ill of them. 

A man good to look at You might call him handsome and well- 
favoured You could, without going too far, compare him to a first- 
born bull in his adornment. And he was friendly too, in a sort of way. 
That was just it the mixture of pleasure and exasperation in the 
whole thing was concentrated in his person He was the 

brothers concurred in the epithet. He was equivocal, double-faced, a 
man of both this and that, beautiful and beshadowed, stimulating and 
disturbing, kindly and dangerous. You could not make him out, just 
as you could not quite explain the quality in which the upper- 
and the under- world meet. He could be sympathetic, he had con- 
cerned himself about the hardships of their journey. He had found 
It worth while to ask about the life and well-being of their father, 
and he had laughed aloud when he heard that the little one was mar- 
ried But then as though he had only wanted to lull them in friendly 
security, he flew in their faces with this utterly arbitrary and capri- 
cious accusation and ruthlessly flung them into the condition of hos- 
tages until they should procfeice the eleventh son as evidence of good 
faith — as though that could seriously be considered a refutation! 

— there was no other word for it. A man of the solstice, of 
chopping and changing, at home above and below. He was a business 
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man too, and there was always a trace of trickery about business 
which belonged to the rest of it 

But of what avail to have noticed these things, what use to lament 
because the man they liked so much had been so harsh with them^ 
It did not mend matters or help the plight they were in, and that, they 
confessed to each other, was the worst thing that had ever happened 
to them And then came the moment when they put together the un- 
reasonable suspicion they were under with another most reasonable 
one perhaps this that was happening had some connection with the 
suspicion they were used to living under at home — in short, that this 
visitation was a punishment for long past guilt. 

It would be a mistake to conclude, or to gather from the text, that 
they first mentioned the suspicion in front of Joseph, at their second 
confrontation with him. No, it had occurred to them before that 
Here in the place of their first arrest it mounted to their lips and they 
spoke of Joseph That was strange They were capable of not even 
the faintest mental association between this lord of the corn and their 
sold and buried brother, yet ~ they spoke of him. It was not a merely 
moral association, they did not at first come on to it by such a route, 
one suspicion leading back to the other. At first it was not a matter 
of guilt and punishment, it was a matter of contact 

Mai-Sachme had been right when he remarked in his imperturb- 
able way that it was a tar cry between knowing and knowing that 
you knew A man cannot come into contact with his blood-brother 
without knowing it, especially if he has once spilled that blood. But 
confessing it to oneself is a different pair of shoes To assert that the 
sons had at this point in the story recognized the keeper of the mar- 
ket as their brother would be a clumsy way to put it and could only 
be denied forthwith, for why then their boundless amazement when 
he revealed himself^ No, they had not the faintest idea And quite 
specifically they had no idea either why Joseph’s image and their 
ancient guilt came to their minds after or even during their first con- 
tact with this attractive and alarming potentate 

This time it was not Asher who out of pure relish put into words 
the unexpressed feelings that united them It was Judah, the man 
with a conscience. For Asher realized that he did not carry enough 
weight, whereas Judah knew that it was his fitting task. 

“Brothers in Jacob,” said he, “we are in great peril. Strangers in a 
foreign land, we are in a trap, we have fallen into a pit of incompre- 
hensible but ruinous suspicion. If Israel refuses Benjamin to our mes- 
senger, as I fear he will, either we are dead men, and they will lead us 
into the house of martyrdom and execution, as the children of Egypt 
say, or we shall be sold into bondage, either building tombs or wash- 
ing gold m some horrible place, and never see our children again and 
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the lash of the Egyptian house of bondage will make weals on our 
backs How is it that this is happening to us^ Bethink yourselves, 
brothers, why this comes upon us and learn to know God For God 
our Father is a God of vengeance, and He forgets not Neither has 
He allowed us to forget, but least of all does He Himself forget Why 
He did not, at once and straightway, in the long ago, consume us with 
fire out of His nostrils, but let whole lifetimes pass and coolly post- 
poned the judgment until now it comes upon us, this ask of Him and 
not of me For we were young when we did it and he a little lad, and 
we are not the same people on whom punishment now falls. But I say 
to you we have been guilty towards our brother, when we saw 
the anguish of his soul when he cried up to us from below and we 
would not hearken Therefore this calamity comes upon us ” 

They all nodded heavily, for he had uttered the thought of each, 
and they murmured 

“Shaddei, Yehu, Eloah.” 

But Reuben, his grey head between his fists, red in the face with 
distress, the veins swollen on his forehead, burst out through drawn 
lips 

“Yes, yes, remember now, grumble and groan^ Did I not say so^^ 
Did I not tell you when I warned you and said- Lay not your hand 
on the boy > But who would not hear but you^ So now you have it — 
his blood IS exacted of us'” 

Precisely that the good Reuben had not really said. Yet he had 
prevented something he had prevented Joseph’s blood from being 
shed, at least not more than from the superficial marring of his beauty, 
and it was not accurate to say that his blood was exacted from them. 
Or did Reuben mean the blood of the beast which had stood to the 
father for Joseph’s blood^ But at least the others did agree that he had 
warned them of repayment to come, they nodded their heads again 
and said: 

“True, true, it is exacted.” 

They were given food, and very good food it was, white bread and 
beer — here again, they felt, was that odd mixture of kindliness and 
threat. They slept at night on the benches, which even had supports 
for the lifting up of their heads. Next day they had to choose the 
messenger who according to the will of this man should travel back 
to fetch their youngest — and who perhaps might never come again, 
if Jacob said no. It took them actually the whole day; for they would 
not leave it to the drawing of lots, but took their reason to their 
guide in this weighty case, which had to be considered in all its vari- 
ous lights. 

Who amongst them had most influence with the father to prevail 
with him.^ V^om could they themselves best spare in their grave 
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penP Who was the most indispensable for the seed, that it might sur- 
vive after they perished^ All that had to be weighed and sifted, and 
the varying answers reconciled, by evening they had not got to the 
end. Those among them already accurst — in so far as Israel could be 
accurst — were not the men So there was much in favour of sending 
Judah. True, they would be loath to spare him, but he might be the 
right one to win the father over, and they united in seeing in him 
the most indispensable for the seed But he himself took exception. 
He shook his leonine head and said he was a sinner and bondman, 
neither worthy nor willing to survive 

So whom should they designate, to whom should the finger point^ 
To Dan, because of his shrewdness^ To Gaddiel, on account of his 
forthright way> To Asher because he liked to move his moist lips to 
represent them alP Zebulon and Issachar both felt there was nothing 
to be said in their favour. The lot would probably have fallen upon 
Naphtali, Bilhah’s son, in the end His talebearing zeal urged him to 
be gone, his long legs twitched, his tongue already ran, though to the 
others, and even to himself, he seemed not weighty or considerable 
enough, either spiritually or mentally, in any but a superficially myth- 
ical sense So up till the third morning the finger did not point de- 
cisively at any one of them, but it would probably have pointed to 
Naphtali if the next audience had not shown all their brain-racking 
to be vain, since it turned out that the stern keeper of the market 
had thought of another plan. 


THE MONEY IN THE SACKS 

Joseph was scarcely once more alone with Mai-Sachme, after receiv- 
ing and dismissing his tram of notables, when with still glowing face, 
rapt and exulting, he said 

“Mai, did you hear^ He still lives, Jacob is alive, he can still hear 
that I am alive and not dead — and Benjamin is a married man, with 
a host of children!” 

“That was a bad slip you made, Adon, when you burst out laugh- 
ing before it was repeated to you.” 

“No matter’ I patched it up all right. In such an exciting moment 
one cannot think of everything. But aside from that, how was it^ 
How did I do^^ Did I manage welP Did I adorn the God-story prop- 
erly Did I give It some impressive detaiP” 

“You did It very well, Adon. Wonderful. Very pretty. It was a re- 
warding situation too.” 

“Yes, rewarding. But what is not rewarding is you. You take every- 
thing for granted, you only make big eyes. When I stood up and 
accused them, wasn’t that pretty telling^^ I had led up to it, you could 
see It coming, but when it came it was impressive. And when big 
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Reuben said We recognize you in your greatness, but you not us 
in our innocence’ — wasn’t that silver and gold^” 

‘‘You had nothing to do with his saying it, Adon.” 

“But I had led up to it^ And, after all, the details of the feast are 
all my affair No, Mai, you are ungrateful, and I cannot get at you, 
and you cannot be surprised But now I will tell you something. I 
am not at all as satisfied as I seem, because I was stupid.” 

“How so, Adon> You did it charmingly.” 

“One important thing I did badly, and I saw it directly, but it was 
too late to alter it then. Keeping nine of them as hostages and send- 
ing one back was clumsy — a much worse blunder than my laughing 
was. I must correct it What should I do with nine of them here, 
since I can do nothing to hasten the action of the God-story until 
Benjamin is here, and I cannot even see them, since they are forbid- 
den my countenance until they set him before me^ That was badly 
botched. Are they just to sit here in pawn, while at home there is no 
food and my father has no bread for the offering^ No, it must be ar- 
ranged just the other way one stops on here as guarantee, one by 
whom the father sets least store, say one of the twins (just between 
ourselves, they were the ones who behaved the most savagely when 
they all fell upon me) , the rest shall go and take home the needful for 
their hunger — for which they must pay, of course, if I gave it to them 
it would look too suspicious, I do not for a moment think they 
would leave the hostage to his fate and confess themselves guilty to 
the charge, by sacrificing him and not coming back with the little 
one ” 

“But that may take a long time, my dear lord. My mind misgives 
me lest your father refuse to let the little married man go, until the 
bread is all gone and the lamp again threatens to go out. You are tak- 
ing a long time for your tale ” 

“Well, yes, Mai. And why should not such a God-story take time, 
and we not patiently work on its careful embellishment If it is a 
whole year before they come back with Benjamin, it will not be too 
long for me. What is a year, anyhow, m this story^ After all, I have 
taken you into it expressly because you are patience itself and can 
lend me some when I get fidgety.” 

“With pleasure, Adon. It is an honour to be present in it. I can see 
ahead and guess some of the things you will do to give it form. I think 
you mean to have them pay for the food you give them to take with 
them, but secretly, before they leave, you will have the money put in 
the top of their sacks, so that they will find it at their first stage. That 
will give them something tc^ puzzle over.” 

Joseph looked at him big-eyed. 

“Mai,” said he, “that is capital. That is silver and gold. You remind 
me of a detail I should probably have come on by myself, because of 
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course it belongs to the story, yet I might have overlooked it. I 
should never have thought that one who could not be astonished 
could think up anything so astonishing as that ” 

“I should not be astonished, my lord, but they will be ” 

“Yes, they will, they will be bewildered, and they will guess — but 
not yet know that they guess. And they will feel they are dealing 
with a man who means well by them and plays tricks on them I 
leave it to you to arrange, it is as good as set down in the tale. I charge 
you to slip the money into the fodder-bags so that everyone finds 
his own as soon as they feed Aside from the hostage, they will feel 
even more bound to come back And now till day after tomorrow. 
We must ]ust wait till then, and then I will tell them the new arrange- 
ment But what are a year and a day in a tale like this’’' 

So on the third day the brothers stood again in the hall of audience 
before the chair of Joseph the provider — or rather they lay, they 
pressed their foreheads to the pavement, they rose half-way, lifting 
their arms palms upwards, then they fell down again, murmuring in 
chorus 

“You are as Pharaoh Your servants are without guilt before you.” 
“Yes, yes, you think you can get round me with bendings and 
bowings, but you are just a sheaf of hollow ears — interpreter, tell 
them what I said, that they have ears but they hear not. And by hol- 
low I mean hypocritical, dishonest. But you cannot pull the wool 
over the ears of a man like me with shows of that kind, my suspi- 
cions are not to be put to sleep by your bobbing up and down So 
long as you have not brought up the evidence and set it here before 
me, I mean your youngest brother you talk about, just so long you are 
rascals in my eyes, and fear not God. But I fear Him Therefore I 
will tell you how it is ordained. I do not want your children to suffer 
hunger or your old father to sleep in the dark. You will be given 
provision according to your numbers at the price fixed by the mar- 
ket. Even you could not imagine that I would give you bread because 
you are this or that, all sons of one man, and twelve of you in all. 
That IS no reason why a man like me should not deal with you in a 
businesslike way, especially when I am in all probability dealing with 
spies. You shall receive for ten families if you can pay for it, but I 
will let only nine of you carry it home. One of you must remain as 
hostage and be held here until you get back and wash yourselves clean 
by setting all eleven of you before me, who once were twelve. And 
the pawn shall be the one on whom my eye first lights, in other words 
he!” 

And he pointed with his fan to Sinjieon, who looked defiantly 
straight ahead as though it did not concern him at all. 

They laid him in bonds. While the soldiers put them on, the broth- 
ers pressed round and spoke to him. Then it was they came back to 
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what they had already said in private, speaking what was not meant 
for Joseph’s ears, but he heard and understood it. 

“Simeon,” they said, “courage, man’ So it is to be you, he has 
picked you out Bear it like the man you are, a stout man and brave, 
a Lamech’ We will do everything to get back and set you free. But 
you need not fear it will not be too bad in the meantime, not any- 
thing beyond your considerable powers to endure. The man is only 
half hostile — he is half friendly too. He will not send you to the 
mines unconvicted Remember he sent us roast goose into our prison. 
He IS perfectly unaccountable, but he is by no means a bad sort. 
Maybe you will not be kept in bonds all that time, but if you are, 
even that is better than washing gold. We do pity you, but the lot has 
fallen upon you by the man’s whim, so what can you do^ It might 
have been any one of us, and indeed it is all of us, God knows. But 
at least you do get out of one thing, you do not have to stand before 
Jacob and tell him we have left one of us in pawn and have to take 
back the youngest-born with us The whole thing is a calamity, an 
affliction sent upon us by avenging powers. For remember what 
Judah said, when he spoke to us all from the depths of his heart and 
reminded us how our brother cried to us out of the depths of the 
well and we were deaf to his weeping when he pleaded with us for 
our father’s sake, that he might not fall on his back And you cannot 
deny that you two, you and Levi, were the most savage of all in your 
treatment of him’” 

And Reuben added. 

“Courage, twin, your children shall have what to eat. All this has 
come upon us because none of you would listen when I warned you 
and said ‘Do not lay hands on the boy’’ But no, you would not be 
checked, and when I came back to the pit the boy was gone. Now 
God is asking us ‘Where is your brother Abel’’ ” 

Joseph heard it. His nose began to prickle inside, he sniffed a little, 
and his eyes all at once ran over, so that he had to turn round as he 
sat, and Mai-Sachme had to thump him on the back It did not help 
him at once Even when he turned round, he was blinking his eyes 
and his speech was halting and thick. 

“I will not,” said he, “charge you the highest price which the 
market permits. You shall not be able to say that Pharaoh’s friend 
exploited you when you came to the father of the famine What you 
can carry and your sacks can hold will be given, I assign it to you. I 
am granting you wheat and barley, I recommend you the kind that 
comes from Uto, the land of the serpent, it is the best sort. What I 
further advise is that you u^^e the corn for bread and not risk much 
on the sowing. The drought may continue — in fact it certainly will 
-- and the seed would be wasted. Farewell’ I bid you farewell like 
honest people, for after all you are not yet convicted, however sorely 
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suspect, and in case you set the eleventh brother before me I wdl 
believe you, and not take you for monsters of the prime but eleven 
sacred signs of the zodiac. Yet tvhere is your twelfth sign^ It is hid- 
den by the sun Shall it be so, men? Good luck on the journey You 
are a strange, riddling folk. Take heedful way now that ye go, and 
very heedful when you come back For now only necessity is your 
guide, and that is hard enough, but when you return you will be 
bringing your youngest The god of your fathers be your shield and 
buckler' And forget not Egypt, where Usir was lured into the chest 
and mangled, but became the first in the kingdom of the dead and 
lighted the under-earthly sheepfold.” 

So then he broke off the audience and rose from his seat beneath 
the feather fans. The brothers received their vouchers in an office in 
the buildmg, whither they were led, and the price was fixed by 
bushel and measure and load and their animals and beasts of burden 
were fetched from the courtyard, and the purchase price was weighed 
out to the sworn officers presiding over the scales from each of them 
ten silver rings, so there was a just balance between rings and weights, 
and the wheat and the barley poured forth out of the bins and filled 
their sacks to bursting — great double sacks they were, bulging out 
over the flanks of the heavy-laden beasts. The fodder-sacks, however, 
were hung on the riding-animals, in front of the saddles Now they 
would have set off, to lose no time but get a good piece from Menfe 
towards the frontier on their first day But the officials first spread 
them a meal for their strengthening, while the caravan waited 
in the court beer soup with raisms, and legs of mutton. Likewise 
they were given food for the first days of the journey, packed m 
gay packages to keep it fresh — that was the custom, they were told; 
the provisions were included m the purchase price, for this was 
Egypt, the land of the gods, a land that could well afford to be 
generous. 

It was Mai-Sachme, steward of the lord’s house, who said this to 
them. He had supervised all these arrangements with the greatest care, 
lifting his heavy black brows above his round brown eyes. They very 
much liked him and his easy ways, especially when he comforted 
them about Simeon, and said that "he thought his lot would be fairly 
tolerable The business of putting him in bonds had been mostly 
symbohe, it would probably not last Only if they decamped and 
left him m the lurch and did not come back with the youngest-bom 
by a year from now at the latest, then, of course, he, Mai, would 
answer for nothing For his master — well, of course, he was a poten- 
tate friendly, yes, certainly, very pleasant, but on the other hand 
quite relentless once he had got a thing into his head. He thought it 

? [uite possible things would go very hard with Simeon if they did not 
oUow out what his master had said. Then there would be two gone 
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instead of one— which surely would not please the old man their 
father any better 

“Oh no,” they said. And they would do all they could. But it was 
hard to live between two fires. Spoken in all honour, of course, so 
far as his master was concerned, for he was tamy a man of the sol- 
stice, and had something godlike in his goodness and his awfulness 

“That you may well say,” he responded. “Have you had enough^ 
Then good journey to you^ And remember my words^” 

So then they pulled out from the city, silent at first, for they were 
depressed about Simeon and also about the problem of bringing home 
to the father that they had forfeited him, and breaking to him the 
only way there was to redeem the forfeit. But it was a long way yet 
to the father, and they talked among themselves too, after a while. 
They said how much they liked the Egyptian beer soup, and how in- 
deed trouble had overtaken them, but yet they had had easy bargain- 
ing and come out well — after all, the father ought to be pleased at 
that. They spoke of the stocky steward and what a pleasant, composed 
man he was, not tcm but quite simply friendly and without any sharp 
corners. But who knew how he would have behaved if he had been 
not just an eldest servant, but the master and keeper of the market^ 
Simple people are less tempted, they can easily be kind-hearted, 
whereas greatness without bounds inevitably made people capricious 
and unaccountable The All-Highest Himself was an instance, often 
He was hard to understand with His uncanny ways. Anyhow, the 
Moshel had been almost entirely friendly today — up to the point 
where he had put Simeon in bonds. He had given them good advice, 
blessed them, and almost solemnly compared them with the signs of 
the zodiac, of which one was hidden. Probably he was an astrologer, 
besides being a reader and interpreter of signs. Indeed, he had let fall 
a hint that he was not without higher means of increasing his own 
perceptions It would not surprise them to hear that he could read 
the stars. But if the stars had told him this about the brothers being 
spies, then it was sheer nonsense he read in them. 

They talked over all these matters, and on the same day got a good 
piece on in the direction of the Bitter Lakes. But when it began to 
grow dark they chose a camping-ground for the night, a pleasant, 
convenient spot, half surrounded by lime clilfs, from which m one 
place a crooked palm tree grew out and then straightened itself to 
make a shade. There was a well, and a shelter-hut, and the blackened 
earth showed that other people had camped here and made fire. The 
locality has a further role to play in the rest of the story, we shall 
know It again by the palm me, the well, and the hut. 

The nine brothers made themselves comfortable there. Some un- 
loaded the asses and put the packs together. Others drew water and 
oiled branches for a fire But one of them, Issachar, at once set about 
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feeding his animal — for his nickname of the “bony ass” gave him 
special sympathy with the wants of his beast, and the animal had sev- 
eral times brayed piteously for its food. 

The son of Leah opened his feed-bag He gave a shout. 

“Halloo’” he cried. “Look here’ See what I have here, brothers in 
Jacob’ Come hither, all of you’” 

They come up from all sides, stretch their necks, and look Right 
at the top of the feed-bag Issachar had found his ten silver rings, the 
price of his load of corn 

They stand and are amazed, they shake their heads and make signs 
to ward off evil. “Well, bony one,” they cry, “what has happened 
to you^” 

Suddenly they rush each to his own bag Each one looks, and needs 
not to search at the top of each man’s bag lies his purchase money. 

They sit down where they are on the ground. What does it mean^’ 
The money had been fairly counted out against the weights, now 
they have it back again. Their hearts sink under the sheer incompre- 
hensibility of It What in all the world could it mean^ Certainly it is 
good. It makes the face light up, to get one’s money back along with 
the goods. But yet it was uncanny — particularly because they were 
under suspicion as it was There was the mutual good feeling — that 
in Itself was suspicious, and cast a distorted light in both directions. 
It still remained warming and satisfying — but again, there was a screw 
loose somewhere, for why, oh, why had God done this^^ 

“Do you know why God does this to us^^” asked big Reuben, and 
nodded at them with the muscles of his face all drawn. 

They understood well what he meant He referred to the old story, 
and connected this crazy good luck with the crazy bad luck in which 
they were involved, because once, against his warning (if he had 
actually warned them), they had laid hands on the boy. That they 
brought God into the thing, asking each other why He did this, 
showed that they had the same thoughts But thinking of it, they felt, 
was going far enough, Reuben need not wag his head at them Now 
that this had happened, it would be harder than ever to stand before 
the father, it gave them still another confession to make. Simeon, Ben- 
jamin — and now this queer, this altogether crazy business into the 
bargain, no, they were not exactly going home with their heads high. 
Perhaps it might please Jacob to hear that they had got the corn gratis, 
on the other hand his business honour might be touched, and more 
than ever they should stand in a bad light before him. 

Once they all jumped up at the same time to run to their asses 
and return the purchase price. But then^ they all saw the futility of 
that and sat down again. No sense in that, they said. And truly there 
was as little sense in returning the money as there was m their having 
It back in the first place. 
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They shook their heads. They even kept on shaking their heads 
in their sleep, often several at a time And they sighed, too, as they 
slept — probably not one of them but unconsciously heaved a sigh 
twice or thrice in the night. Yet anon a smile would play on the lips 
of this or that sleeper; yes, several of them smiled happily in their 
sleep. 


THE MISSING NUMBER 

Good news^ The return of his sons was announced to Jacob, and 
their approach towards the paternal tent, with their asses moving 
heavily under the burden of Mizraim’s corn At first it was not no- 
ticed that there were only nine of them, instead of the ten who had 
gone forth. Nine makes a sizable group, and with all their animals, 
nine was almost like ten to the eye. Only a very sharp eye will notice 
that It is not one more. Benjamin, standing with his father before the 
house of hair (the old man had him by the hand, the husband of 
Mahalia and Arbath, like a little lad), did not notice anything wrong. 
He saw neither nine nor ten — just the brothers, moving up in their 
goodly numbers. But Jacob saw at once. 

Astonishing After all, the patriarch was close to ninety, one would 
not expect keenness of vision from those brown eyes, faded and 
blinking from age, with the flabby sacs beneath them. For unimpor- 
tant things — and how much has not become unimportant — they 
were not keen But the deficiencies of age are more mental than 
physical the senses have seen and heard and felt enough — let them 
grow dull. But there are things for which they can surprisingly regain 
the keen ear of the hunter, the quick eye of the sheep-counting shep- 
herd, and the integrality of Israel was a subject on which Jacob saw 
better than anybody else. 

“There are only nine,” he said in a decisive though somewhat 
quavering tone, and pointed. After a very brief space he added: 

“Simeon is not there.” 

“Yes, Simeon is missing,” replied Benjamin after a careful look. 
“I don’t see him either. He must be coming after them.” 

“We will hope so,” said the old man very firmly, and clasped the 
hand of his youngest in his. Thus he let them come up. He did not 
smile, he said not a word of greeting. He only asked: 

“Where is Simeon^” 

There they had it. Obviously he was minded, as before, to make 
things as hard as he could for them. 

“Of Simeon later,” answered Judah. “Greeting, Father^ Of him 
presently, for the moment only this much that you have no cause for 
worry about him. Look, we are back from our journey and once 
more with the head of our house.” 
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“But not all,” said he immovably. “To you too greetings, but where 
IS Simeon^” 

“Well, yes, he is missing for the moment,” they told him. “He is 
not here just now That is because of the business we did and the 
way the man down there — ” 

“Perhaps you have sold my son for breads” 

“Of course not But we bring corn, as our lord sees, plenty of corn, 
at least plenty for a while and very good quality, wheat and prime 
barley from Lower Egypt, and you will have your little white loaves 
for the offerings. Tliat is the first thing we have to tell you.” 
“And the second^” 

“The second may sound somewhat strange, one might even say 
more than strange, if you like, even abnormal. But we did think it 
would please you We have all this good corn for nothing That is, it 
was not for nothing at first, we paid for it, and our money faithfully 
balanced the weights of the land But when we camped the first night, 
Issachar found his money in his feed-bag and, lo and behold, we all 
found ours too, so that we are bringing home the goods and the 
money too, for which we count on your approval ” 

“But my son Simeon you do not bring home It is as good as set- 
tled that you have traded him for common bread ” 

“Again^ What can our dear lord be thinking of^ We are not the 
men for that kind of trade Shall we sit down here with you and re- 
assure you about your son our brotheri^ But first shall we let a little 
golden gram run into your hand and show you the money we brought 
back that you may see how gold and silver are present both at once^” 
“What I desire first of all is to be informed about my son Simeon,” 
he said. 

They sat down in a circle with him and Benjamin and made their 
report how they had been segregated on the frontier and sent to 
Mempi, a great noisy bustling city How they were led through rows 
of crouching men beasts to the great official palace and into a room of 
overwhelming splendour, and before the seat of the great lord who 
was as Pharaoh, and was the keeper of the market to whom all the 
world came for bread. He was a strange kind of man, spoiled by great- 
ness, erratic and charming. They had bowed and bent before the 
man, Pharaoh’s friend, the provider, and thought to deal with him in 
the way of business, but he showed a double face, both friendly and 
grim In part he spoke them very friendly, in part and suddenly very 
harsh, he had asserted what they could scarcely bear to repeat, 
namely, that they were spies, who wanted to search out the secret 
shame of the land — they, the ten true «men^ Their hearts had mis- 
given them, they had told him precisely who they were, ten men 
dealing in truth, all of them sons of one man, the friend of God, 
in the land of Canaan, and in their full number not ten but twelve, 
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Since the youngest was at home with the father and one had been lost 
in the world at an early age. But the man there, the lord of the land, 
did not and would not believe that their father was still alive, seeing 
that they themselves were no longer of the youngest. He had to be 
told twice, for in the land of Egypt they probably knew no such 
length of days as our dear lord owns, they probably die oif early of 
their apelike excesses 

‘"Enough,” he said. “Where is my son Simeon^” 

They were )ust coming to that, they said, or at least without long 
delay. But first for good or ill they must speak of somebody else, 
and It was a pity he had not gone with them m the first place as they 
had wished and suggested If he had they would probably all be back 
again in full numbers by now, for then the proof would have been 
forthcoming which the man, not trusting them, had required. For he 
had never given up the notion that they were spies, or believed their 
solemn word as to their honourable origins, but had demanded as 
proof of their innocence that they send the youngest-born of them 
all before his seat. If they did not, then, he had said, they were proven 
spies 

Benjamin laughed 

“Lead me to him^” he said. “I am curious to see this curious man.” 

“You will be silent, Benoni,” Jacob sternly admonished him, “and 
cease your childish prattle. Does an urchin like you mix m such 
counsels as this^ — I have still to hear about my son Simeon ” 

“Yes,” said they, “you would hear if you would listen, dear Father, 
and did not expect us to tell you all the details at once.” It had been 
clear that, lying under such a suspicion and enforced by such a de- 
mand, they would not have been allowed to leave — to say nothing of 
buying bread. There had to be a guarantee The man had first pro- 
posed to keep them all and only send one to brmg back the evidence, 
but by skilful talk and persuasion they succeeded in changing his 
mind, so that he only kept one, Simeon, and let the rest of them leave, 
provided with gram 

“And so your brother, my son Simeon, has been sold for debt into 
the Egyptian house of bondage,” said Jacob with terrifymg self- 
control. 

The steward of the lord of the land, they answered, a good, steady- 
going man, had assured them that Simeon would be well treated, 
everything considered, and that his bonds would soon be loosed. 

“Better and better,” he said, “do I understand why I was loath to 
give you leave for the journey. You keep for ever at me with your 
itch to go down to Egypt, sfiid when I finally consent you make such 
use of my weakness that only some of you come back, leaving the 
best of you in the clutch of the oppressor.” 

“You did not always speak so well of Simeon.” 
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“Lord of Heaven,” he said with face upraised, “they accuse me of 
having no heart for Leah’s second, the warlike hero They act as 
though It was I had sold him away for a measure of meal and given 
him to the jaws of leviathan for food for their children — I, not they ^ 
How must I thank Thee that Thou hast at least strengthened my 
heart against their assault and kept me firm against their naughtiness 
when they wanted to go in their full numbers, taking the youngest 
as welh They would have been quite capable of coming back without 
him and telling me Tou did not set any great store by him’’” 

“On the contrary. Father’ If all eleven of us had gone and the 
youngest had been with us, so that we could have set him before 
the man, the lord of the land, who required his presence, then we 
should all have come back together But there is nothing lost, for we 
need only take Benjamin down and set him before the man. Pharaoh’s 
keeper of the market, there in the hall of the provider, and Simeon 
will be free and you will have them both back again, your hero and 
your child.” 

“In other words, since you have squandered away Simeon you 
want to tear Benjamin out of my arms and take him to where Simeon 
is.” 

“We want that because of the man’s whim, to cleanse ourselves 
and with the proof redeem the pledge.” 

“You hearts of wolves’ You rob me of my children and all your 
thought is how to decimate Israel. Joseph is no more, Simeon is no 
more, and now you would take Benjamin away As you have brewed, 
so I must drink, and everything goes on over my head.” 

“No, you describe it not as it is. Father and lord Benjamin is not 
to be given up in addition to Simeon, rather both shall come back to 
you, if only we first set our youngest before the man’s eyes that he 
may see we go about with truth We humbly beg you to give us 
Benjamin for the journey that we may free Simeon and Israel may be 
once more his full number as of yore.” 

“Full number^’ And where is Joseph^ In plain words you demand 
from me that I shall send this last remaining one to join his brother 
Joseph. Well, you are refused.” 

Then Reuben, the oldest brother, grew hot and gushed forth like 
boiling water and said- 

“Father, hear me now’ Listen to me alone who am the head of all 
this’ For not to them shall you give the boy for the journey, but only 
to me If I do not bring him back, then may it happen to me thus and 
thus If I do not bring him back, then shall you strangle my two sons, 
Hanoch and Pallu Strangle them, I say^ before my eyes with your 
own hands and I will not stir an eyelash if I broke my word to you 
and did not free the pledge.” 

“Yes, yes, there you go headlong like a waterfall,” Jacob answered; 
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‘ Vhere were you when the swine trod down my lovely son^ Did you 
know how to protect Joseph^ What should I have from your sons^ 
And am I an avenging angel to strangle them and decimate Israel 
with my own hands I reject you all and your demand, my son shall 
not go down with you, for his brother is dead and he alone remains 
to me If aught happen to him on the way, then the world would see 
the sight of my grey hairs brought down in sorrow to the grave ” 
They looked at each other and compressed their lips. It was won- 
derful, the way he called Benjamin “my son” and not their brother 
and said that he alone was left to him^ 

“And Simeon, your hero^” they asked. 

He answered “I will sit here alone and mourn for him. Disperse^” 
“Our duty and thanks to you,” said they, and left him. Benjamin 
went with them and patted the arm of one or two of the brothers 
with his short-fingered hand. 

“Don’t be annoyed,” he begged, “and be not bitter that he stands 
on his dignity. Do you think it flatters me to be called his only son or 
that I brag because he said I am all that is left him and he refuses to 
let me go with you^^ I always know he never forgets how Rachel 
died to give me my life, and this tutelage I suffer under he practises 
in bitterness. Think how long it took for him to let you go down, 
without me, and see how dear you are to him. Now it will only take 
a little time till he will yield and send me down with you to the land, 
for he will not leave our brother in the hands of the fieathen, he can- 
not; and besides, how long will the bread last which you were so 
clever as to get for nothing^ So be of good cheer^ The little one will 
have his journey yet But now tell me a bit more about this keeper of 
the market, the stern lord who accused you so outrageously and asked 
such outlandish questions about the youngest of the family^ I might 
almost boast about that — that he wants to see me at all and use me 
for a witness. Tell me about him The highest, you said, among all 
those lower than the highest^^ And lifted up above alP How did he 
look to you, how does he speak^ It is no wonder I am curious about a 
man who is so curious about me.” 

JACOB WRESTLES AT JABBOK 

Yes, what is a year compared with this tale, and who would be mi- 
serly with time or patience on its account^ Joseph practised patience; 
he had to live and be a statesman and a business man in the mean- 
time The brothers practised patience, well or ill, with Jacob’s self- 
will, and Benjamin did too, ?estraining his curiosity about the journey 
and the curious keeper of the market. We are better off than they, 
and that not because we already know how it all turned out. That, 
indeed, is a disadvantage compared with the position of those who 
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lived in the story and experienced it in their own persons, for we 
must summon up a lively feeling of suspense where by rights there can 
be none But yet we do have a certain advantage, because we have 
power over the whole quantum of time to stretch or shrink it at will 
We do not have to pay for the year of waiting in all its daily ups and 
downs as Jacob had to pay with his seven years in Mesopotamia. We 
may simply open our lips and say A year passed — and lo, it has 
passed. It has passed, and Jacob is ripe. 

It is a well-known fact, of course, that meteorological conditions in 
this quarter of the globe remained erratic for a considerable time. 
The drought continued to oppress the lands in which our story moves. 
Misfortunes, they say, never come singly, one leads to another and 
then to another, until instead of the hit-or-miss pattern usually obtain- 
ing in this world of chance and change, it seems as though fate took 
a diabolic delight in making the same bad luck come to pass time after 
time with infuriating repetition. Of course, there simply has to come 
a turn sooner or later, otherwise it would end by nullifying itself But 
it can go on and on for years, without rhyme or reason, that it should 
repeat itself as many as seven times is not, generally speaking, anything 
extraordinary. 

In our explanations of the cloud movements between the sea and 
the African Alps in the land of the Moors where the waters of the 
Nile take their rise, we have, indeed, considered the how but not the 
why of this situation. For once you begin with the why you can 
never get to the end. It is like the dunes by the sea, where behind 
each foreland lies still another and the space of time where you might 
come to final rest is somewhere in dim infinity. The Nourisher did 
not grow great and overflow its banks, because in the land of the 
Moors It did not rain. It did not rain because no rain fell in Canaan; 
and that was because the sea manufactured no clouds for seven, or 
certainly at least for five years on end. Why not^^ Here too there are 
overarching reasons reaching into cosmic matters and to the heavenly 
bodies which doubtless control our wind and weather. There are the 
sun-spots, they are a sufficiently remote cause perhaps, yet since every 
child knows that the sun is not the last and highest, and smce Abram, 
in his time, refused to worship it as the final cause, we ourselves 
should be ashamed to stop at it. There are higher orders in the All, 
which compelled even the sun’s fixed regal status to subordinate its 
motions, and the sun-spots on its disk are in their turn, so to speak, a 
subordinate why; but even from this you must not conclude that the 
final and ultimate resting-place lies in those super-systems or in still 
superior systems. The ultimate obviously lies or has its seat in a re- 
moteness which IS at the same time a nearness, since in it farness and 
nearness, cause and effect are all one; it is where we find ourselves by 
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losing ourselves and where we suspect a design which for the sake of 
its ends renounces even the bread for the offering. 

The drought and the scarcity were sore and oppressive indeed. 
It did not take even a whole year for Jacob to be ripe. The provisions 
which his sons had so luckily and uncannily got for nothing had all 
been consumed, they had not been much among so many, and more 
were not to be had anywhere in the land at any price. So, a few 
moons earlier than the year before, Israel brought up the subject 
the brothers had been waiting for. 

“Tell me what you think,” he said. “For to me it seems that there 
IS a preposterous contradiction yawnmg between the riches which I 
own and which have increased since I broke the dusty bolts of Laban’s 
kingdom, and the present bad state of thmgs, for we have neither seed- 
corn nor bake-stuff and our children cry for bread.” 

Yes, they told him, that was due to the bad times. 

“They are strange times,” said he “A man has a whole troop of 
grown sons whom with God’s help he did not fail to raise up to his 
aid, and they sit here on their backsides and lift not a finger against 
the want that consumes us.” 

“Yes, that is easy to say, but what can we do^^” 

“Do^^ In Egypt, as I hear on all sides, there is grain market. How 
would It be if you gird yourselves for the journey and go down 
and buy a little bread^^” 

“That would be splendid. Father, and we would have gone already. 
But you forget what the harsh ruler down there said about Benjamin, 
that we should not see his face unless our youngest brother were with 
us, and we could show him on the spot in token of our good faith. It 
appears the man is an astrologer He says that of the twelve one is 
hidden behind the sun, but it must not be two at once that are hidden, 
and the eleventh must be set before him before he will even see us 
again. Give us Benjamin and we will go.” 

Jacob sighed, 

“I knew that would come,” he said, “and that you would only 
torment me again about the child.” 

And he chided them loudly. 

“Unhappy that ye are, and unheeding^ Why did you have to 
prattle and tattle and in your folly turn out all your affairs before 
the man so that he heard you had another brother, my son, and could 
demand him from me^ If you had been dignified and stuck to busi- 
ness without prattling, he would know nothing about Benjamin and 
could not ask my heart’s blood as the price of flour for breads Richly 
you deserve that I should cutse you one and alF ” 

“Do not, lord,” said Judah, “for what would become of IsraeP 
Consider in what straits we were and how we were forced to tell 
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truth when he set about us with his suspicion and examined us about 
our kindred For he questioned us so narrowly ‘Does your father 
yet live^’ ‘Have you another brother^’ ‘Is your father welP’ And 
when we told him it was not so well with you as it should be, he 
scolded us loudly and railed at us for letting it come to that.” 

“H’m,” went Jacob, and stroked his beard. 

“We were frightened,” Judah went on, “by his severity, yet drawn 
to him by his interest For after all it is no small thing when such a 
great man of the world, at whose mercy we then were, shows such 
concern ” And how, Judah went on, could they have foreseen that 
the man would demand their brother’s presence and lay upon them 
so bindmgly to fetch Benjamin down^ 

Thus Judah, the tried and tested man, who today took the word. 
For they had so planned it among them, m case Jacob showed signs 
of being ripe Reuben was already out of the field, after he had im- 
pulsively made the clumsy and offensive suggestion that Jacob should 
strangle his two sons. Levi, though much upset by the loss of his 
twin, and only half a man since then, could not be put forward on 
account of Shechem. But Judah spoke very well, with manly per- 
suasiveness and warmth of feeling 

“Israel,” he said, “overcome yourself, even though you wrestle 
with yourself until the dawn, as once before you did with another. 
This is a Jabbok hour, would you go out of it like a hero of God^ 
Lo, the man’s mind down there is unchangeable. We shall not see 
him, and Leah’s third son remains fallen to the house of bondage, and 
there is not even a thought of bread, unless Benjamin is with us. I, 
your lion, know how bitter it is for you to yield up Rachel’s last 
pledge to take a journey, on account of the ‘being always at home’, 
and worse than that, a journey down to the land of mud and dead 
gods And you probably do not trust this man, the lord in the land, 
suspecting that he is laying a trap for us and will give back neither 
the pledge nor the youngest — or perhaps not any of us at all. But I 
say to you, I who know men and expect not much good from high 
or low the man is not such a man, so far I know him and know that, 
and would put my hand in the fire for it. to lure us into a trap is not 
in his mind. He may be strange and not quite canny, but he is also 
very winning, and though full of error yet not false. I, Judah, go bail 
for him, as also I go bail for your youngest son, our brother. Let him 
go down at my side, and I will be father and mother to him, like you, 
both on the road and m the land, that he strike not his foot against a 
stone nor is besmirched in his soul by the vices of Egypt Give him 
into my hand, that we may journey at length, and live and not die- 
we, you, and the little children of us all For at my hand shall you 
require him, and if I bring him not and set him before your face I 
will bear the blame all my hfe long. As you have him now, so shall 
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you have him again — and could have had him long since as now you 
have him, for had we not delayed we could have been there and back 
twice over with the pledge, the witness, and the bread/’ 

‘^Until the dawn,” answered Jacob, ‘‘give me time.” 

And by next morning he had surrendered and acquiesced, he 
would give Benjamin to go a journey — not a journey to Shechem, a 
few days distant, but some seventeen days down into the under- 
world. Jacob had red eyes and failed not to express how hard the 
enforced resolve had borne upon his soul. But as he had not only 
honourably and sorely wrestled with necessity and come off con- 
queror, but expressed his pain with such great-hearted dignity, they 
were all much edified, and all those round about him said with feel- 
ing “Lo, Israel has this night overcome himself! ” 

His head drooped upon his shoulder as he said 

“If It must be so, and stands written m bronze that everything 
shall go out from me, then take it and do it and go forth, for I consent. 
Take of the choicest things in your packs, for which our land is 
praised throughout the world, to present to the man to soften his 
heart: oil of balsam, gum of tragacanth from the goat’s-thorn, grape 
honey cooked to a thickness, to drink m water or sweeten the des- 
sert, also pistache nuts and fruit of the terebinth — and call it little 
m his eyes Furthermore take double the money, for the new gram 
and for the earlier time as well, for I recall that the money was found 
in your sacks and there may have been a mistake. And take Benjamin 
— yes, yes, you hear me aright — take him and lead him down to 
the man that he may stand before him, I give my consent. I see on 
your faces consternation painted at my words, but my decision is final, 
Israel girds himself up to be as a man who is bereft of his children. 
But may El Shaddei,” he broke out, his hands raised to heaven, “give 
you pity in the man’s eyes that he yield you your other brother back, 
and Benjamin. Lord, only as a loan and to be returned give I him to 
you, for the journey only, let no misunderstanding be between me 
and you, for I ojffer him not to be devoured like my other son, I will 
have him back! Remember, O Lord, the bond, that the heait of man 
become fine and holy in You and You m it. Fall not below the feeling 
human heart, O mighty One, and defraud me not of the boy on the 
journey and fling him to the devourer, but be moderate, I implore 
You, and honourably return me the loan, then I will serve You in the 
dust and burn before You what shall ravish Your nostrils, the very 
best parts’” 

So he sent up his prayers. Then he arranged with Eliezer, whose 
name was Damasek, to make ready the little son of death for the 
journey and to provide him in all ways like a mother, for at the next 
dawmng the brothers should set out, in order not to miss the caravan 
from Gaza. And hearmg this, Benom’s eager cup overflowed with 
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joy, seeing that at last he should be released out of his symbolic dur- 
ance and go to see the world. He did not jump for joy before Jacob 
and the brothers, nor kick his heels together, because he was not 
seventeen, as Joseph had been, but nearly thirty, and he would not 
wound that soft pathetic heart with showing his gladness. Besides, 
his darkened existence as a mother-slayer did not suit with much 
jumping for joy, and he might not fall out of his role. But before 
his wives and children he plumed himself not a little over his free- 
dom of action and the fact that he was going down to Mizraim to set 
Simeon free, he and he alone having such power over the lord of 
the land. 

They were able to shorten their preparations because they could 
supply in Gaza all their wants for the trip through the desert. For 
the present their packs chiefly consisted of presents for Simeon’s 
jailer, the Egyptian keeper of the market, which young Eliezer had 
taken out of the stores* the aromatic distillations, the grape syrup, the 
gums and myrrh, the nuts and fruit. A single donkey was reserved for 
these gifts, for which the country was renowned. 

In the light of early dawn the brothers set forth on their second 
journey, in the same strength as before, one less and one more. The 
families and servants stood about, and within the group the ten with 
their beasts on halters But at the heart of it stood Jacob, and held all 
that he had left of the beloved of his youth. That was what the audi- 
ence came for to see how Jacob took leave of his dearest possession 
and to be edified by his pangs and his stately expression of them. Long 
he held his youngest to him, hung round him the phylactery from his 
own neck and murmured at his cheek with eyes upraised. But the 
brothers bent theirs on the ground, with bitter, forbearing smiles. 

'"Judah, It was you,” he said at last, all of them heard him. "You 
have given your bond for this child, that I may require him at your 
hand. But now hearken* you are released from your bond. For can 
a man give his bond for God^ Not upon you will I build my trust, 
for what could you avail against God’s anger> I will build upon 
Him alone, who is the Rock and the Shepherd, that He grant me 
back this pledge that I have entrusted to Him in good faith. Hear, 
all of you: He is no monster who mocks at human hearts and treads 
them like a savage in the dust. He is a great God, purified and enlight- 
ened, a God of the bond and of good faith, if any man is to vouch 
for Him, I need you not, my lion, for I myself will vouch for His 
faith and He will not so injure Himself as to make His guarantee a 
mock. Go!” he said, and put Benjamin from him, "go in the name 
of God, the true and the merciful. Buf all the same, take care of 
him^” he added in a breaking voice, and turned away to his dwelling. 
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THE SILVER CUP 

And so, m due course, Joseph the provider came from his office to 
his house, and the news was in his heart that the ten travellers from 
Canaan had passed the frontier Mai-Sachme took it in at once, and 
asked 

“Well, Adon, so we are for it, the waiting time is over^” 

“We are,” answered Joseph, “and it is It has turned out as it ought 
to, they have come The third day from today they should be here 
— with the little one,” said he, “with the little one. This God-story of 
ours made a pause for a while and we had to wait. But time does not 
stand still, and it only seems to have no burden, and the shadow of 
the sun moves slowly on. One must steadfastly trust himself to time 
and trouble about it hardly at all —the Ishmaelites taught me that, 
with whom I travelled — for it continues to ripen and brings every- 
thing in Its train.” 

“So now,” said Mai-Sachme, “there is much to think of, and the 
course of the plot has to be carefully thought out. Shall I make sug- 
gestions 

“Ah, Mai, as though I had not long ago thought out and composed 
everything and had in my composing spared any care’ It will run 
off as though it were already written down and was being played 
according to the script There are no surprises, only the thrill of 
seeing the familiar of long ago become the present And I am not 
nearly so excited this time either, I only feel solemn as we go on to 
the next scene, at most my heart gives a jump at the thought of the 
‘It is r, I mean it jumps on their account — you would better have 
a draught ready for them.” 

“It shall be done, Adon But even though you want no advice I 
will just give you some* take care for the little one’ He is not merely 
half of your blood, he is your blood brother, and besides, as I know 
you, you will not be able to leave things alone, you will put him on 
the scent. The youngest of the family is always the cleverest, he 
might easily get ahead of your ‘It is F by saying ‘It is you’ and spoil 
your whole plan ” 

“Well, and what then, Mai^^ I shouldn’t mind much There would 
be a great laugh, as when children build a sand-castle and knock it 
down again and shout for joy But I don’t think so. A little chap like 
that, and tells Pharaoh’s friend and vice-Horus, the great man of busi- 
ness, right to his face ‘Pooh’ You are nobody but my brother Jo- 
seph’’ That would be impej?tinent. No, the role of saying who I am 
will fall to me ” 

“Will you receive them again in the hall of audience?” 

“No, this time it shall be here. I will have luncheon with them, 
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they shall eat with us. Slay and provide for eleven more guests than 
you had down the third day from today Who are invited for that 
day?” 

“Some city dignitaries,” said Mai-Sachme, consulting his memo- 
randum. “Their worships Ptah-hotpe, reader from the house of Ptah, 
the god’s Champion, Colonel Entef-oker, of the god’s household 
troops, the chief surveyor and boundary-inspector Pa-neshe, who 
has a tomb where the Lord lies, and from the mam commissariat a 
couple of scribes.” 

“Good. They will find it strange to sit down with the foreigners.” 

“Strange indeed, I am afraid, Adon. There are difficulties about the 
food laws and customs, I must warn you, and certain prohibitions. To 
some It may seem an offence to eat with the Ibrim.” 

“Go along with you, Mai, you talk like Dudu, a dwarf I once 
knew, who worshipped all the old saws. Trying to teach me my 
Egyptians — as though they still had a horror of such things’ They 
would have to have a horror of eating with me, everybody knows 
I was not brought up on Nile water. Here is Pharaoh’s ring Be as 
myself, that will silence all objections. Whoever I eat with must 
obey that injunction at table too, and then there is Pharaoh’s teach- 
ing which everybody professes who wants to stand well at court: 
that all men are the beloved children of his father. But of course you 
can serve us separately to preserve the forms. The Egyptians by 
themselves, the brothers by themselves, and me by myself. But you 
must seat my brothers together according to age, big Reuben first 
and Benoni last. Be careful to make no mistake, I wdl tell you the 
order again and you can write it down.” 

“Very well, Adon. But it is a risk How do you come to know 
their ages so well without their being surprised at it^” 

“And you must put my cup at my place, my silver cup that I look 
into.” 

“Yes, your cup. Will you tell them their ages out of it^^” 

“I could use It for that too.” 

“I wish, Adon, I could use it for prophesying too. I wish I could 
read, the way gold pieces and gems look in clear water, what you 
planned for the story and how you build it up to the point where you 
make yourself known. If I do not know, I fear I shall be able to serve 
you but poorly, but I must serve you and be useful to you in order 
not merely to stand about in this story into which you have so 
kindly taken me.” 

“TTiat you certainly shall not. It would not be right. In the first 
place you are to put the cup at my place out of which I sometimes 
read, just for fun.” 

“The cup — very good, the cup,” said Mai-Sachme, widening his 
eyes as though in an effort to remember. “They bring you Benja- 
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mm and you see your little brother again among his brothers And 
when you have eaten with them and filled their sacks a second time 
they will take the youngest-born away with them again and go 
home to your father and there you will be»” 

“Look again into the cup, Mai, see how it looks in the water’ They 
go away again, of course, but perhaps they have forgotten some- 
thing, so they have to come back again^” 

The captain shook his head 

“Or they have taken something with them and we miss it, and go 
after them on account of it and fetch them back again^'’ 
Mai-Sachme looked at him round-eyed, his brows drawn up; 
slowly his small mouth widened in a smile When a man has a little 
mouth, no matter how square and strongly he may be built, when 
he smiles it is like a woman smiling. Thus Mai-Sachme smiled and 
despite his growth of black beard his smile was sweet and almost 
feminine. He must have been pleased with what he read in the cup, 
for he nodded to Joseph with a twinkle in his eye and Joseph nodded 
too. He lifted his hand and clapped his steward on the back. And 
Mai-Sachme — despite the fact that Joseph had once been a convict 
in his prison — lifted his hand too and patted the other’s shoulder. 
Thus they stood, nodding and clapping, it was clear that both fully 
understood how the story was to run off. 


THE MEAL WITH THE BROTHERS: 

FRAGRANCE OF MYRTLE 

And here is how it ran off, in its appointed hour Jacob’s sons made 
their entry into Menfe, the house of Ptah, and alighted at the same 
inn as before. They were relieved to have brought Benjamin safely 
so far; during the nearly seventeen days of the journey they had 
handled him like a basket of eggs, partly out of fear of Jacob, partly 
because he was the most important member of their party, the indis- 
pensable evidence to convince the two-faced keeper of the market. 
Without Benjamin they would neither see the man’s face nor get 
Simeon back. These would have been reasons enough to treat the 
little one like the apple of their eye, to give him of the best in food 
and lodgement and guard him as they did their precious water 
supply. Fear of the man stood in the foreground and behind it fear 
of the father. But behind those was still a third motive for their 
assiduity namely, that they wanted to make good in Benjamin what 
they had sinned in Joseph. For the memory of him and of their evil 
deed was astir in them now^fter all these years, owing to the events 
of their first journey, it had risen up out of the drift of the years, till 
now It seemed only yesterday that they had sold their brother and 
uprooted a stem out of Israel. Retribution was in the air, they felt it 
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like a hand drawing them to an accounting, a zealous care for RacheFs 
second child seemed to them the best means of making the hand 
relax its grip. 

They dressed Benjamin in a fine gay smock with fringes and 
draperies, to introduce him to the lord of the land, his furry thatch 
of hair they anointed till it truly looked like a shiny helmet, they 
lengthened his eyes with a pointed pencil But when they announced 
themselves at the great ofiice where tickets were issued and gram 
delivered, they were sent on to the provider’s own house That 
alarmed them as everything alarmed them that did not go as it had 
before and seemed to involve them in fresh complications Why 
were they set apart and sent to the man’s private house^^ Did it por- 
tend good or ilP Possibly it had to do with the money returned to 
them in so strange a way Perhaps the track was now being used 
against them in a new trick and because of the money they had ear- 
ned oS all eleven of them were now to be enslaved They had the 
wretched money with them as well as more for fresh supplies, but the 
fact did little to reassure them They were strongly tempted to turn 
round, not to show themselves to the man but to take refuge in flight 
— and particularly because they feared for Benjamin But the little 
brother spoke up boldly and insisted on being brought before the 
keeper of the market He was adorned and anointed, he said, and he 
had no reason to hide from the man, as a matter of fact, neither had 
they, for it was only a mistake that the money had been returned and 
innocent men must not behave as though they were guilty. 

Yes, guilty, they said. A little guilty in general they always did 
feel not in this particular case, of course, it was only that they never 
did feel quite comfortable. He, Benjamin, could say what he liked, 
he was always at home, he had never been exposed, he never found 
unexplained money in his feed-bag, whereas they had had to be out in 
the world, where it was hard to keep oneself entirely pure. 

Benom tried to cheer them. The man, he said, was a man of the 
world, he would understand that kind of sense of guilt. About the 
money it was certainly a puzzle, but probably perfectly all right — 
and had they not come, among other reasons, in order to give it back^ 
But they knew as well as he did that Simeon must be released and 
that they had to have more provisions. There could be no talk of 
running away, that was to be called spies and thieves and brother- 
murderers to boot. 

They knew it all as well as he did. They knew they had to face 
the music at the risk of being made slaves all round. The delicacies 
they had brought with them, Jacob’s presents and bribes, the pride 
of their native land, gave them a little hope, and they felt something 
might be gamed by trying to speak first with that pleasant and equable 
steward, if they could get hold of him. 
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This they succeeded in doing They reached the gracious villa 
which Pharaoh had given his friend in the best quarter of the town, 
dismounted from their asses at the gate, and led them round the lotus 
pond to the house. And there he was, the man who had inspired their 
confidence, he came towards them down the terrace, greeted them, 
and thanked them for keeping their word even after this lapse of 
time They presented their youngest brother, at whom he looked 
round-eyed and said “Bravo The animals were led round to the 
courtyard, where the servants unloaded them and carried into 
the house the bales containing Canaan’s pride Mai-Sachme led the 
brothers up the steps, and as they went they consulted anxiously with 
him about the money. Some of them had already begun as soon as 
they saw him, almost from afar, so eager they were 

“Worthy house-steward, head superintendent,” said they, “thus and 
so It was, incredible as it seems, so it was ” But here was double the 
money, for they were honest men They had found the previously 
paid-out silver, first one of them and then all of them, in their feed- 
bags at the first camp, and the mysterious treasure-trove had greatly 
troubled them Here it was again full weight, along with more money 
for the new purchases His master. Pharaoh’s friend, would not lay it 
up against them and condemn them^ 

They all talked at once, they tugged his arm in their distress and 
vowed they would not enter under the beautiful doors of the house 
unless he swore that his master was playing them no trick nor lay- 
ing the mysterious chance to their charge. 

But he was calmness itself, he quieted them and said 
“Calm yourselves, my friends, do not be afraid, for everything is in 
order. Or even if out of the natural order, it is a benign miracle We 
got our money and that must content us, it is no reason why we 
should play tricks on you. After all you have told me I can only 
assume that your God and the God of your fathers amused Himself 
by putting the treasure in your sacks. No other explanation suggests 
Itself to me Probably you are His good and faithful servants and He 
would show you His awareness once in a way — that one can under- 
stand But you seem to me very much excited, and that is not good. 
I will have some foot-baths prepared for you, first for hospitality’s 
sake, for you are our guests and are to take the meal with Pharaoh’s 
friend; but also they draw the blood from the head and will have a 
soothing effect. Now go inside and see who is waiting for you in the 
halP” 

And lo, inside there stood their brother Simeon, quite unattended 
and not in the least hollow-eyed or wasted, but as bouncing and 
heroic as ever. He had fared very well, he told his brothers as they 
crowded round him; he had lived in a room in the office building and 
been very comfortable for a hostage, though he had not seen the 
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Moshel’s face again and had lived in fear lest they come not back. 
But the excellent food and drink had kept him up. They asked Leah’s 
second to forgive them for taking so long, on account of Jacob’s 
obstinacy — of course he would know how it was, and of course he 
did, and he rejoiced with them, especially with his brother Levi, for 
the two ruffians had missed each other sorely. There was no kissing 
and embracing, but they could scarcely leave oS punching each other 
in the ribs. 

The brothers all sat down together and washed their feet. Then 
the steward led them into the hall where the meal was laid out, mag- 
nificent with flowers and fruit and beautiful tableware. And he 
helped them arrange their gifts on a long buffet spices, honey, fruits, 
and nuts, to make a fine display for the master’s eye. But presently 
Mai-Sachme had to hurry away, for people were arriving, and Jo- 
seph came home with the Egyptian gentlemen whom he had invited 
as his guests of the day the prophet of Ptah, the Champion of the 
god, the chief surveyor, and the masters of the books He came in 
with them and said* ^‘Greetings'” They fell on their faces as if they 
had been mown down. 

He stood a little while, rubbing his fingers across his forehead. 
Then he repeated 

“Greetings, friends. Stand up and let me see your faces that I may 
recognize them. For you recognize me, I see, as the keeper of the 
market of Egypt who had to behave sternly to you because of this 
priceless land. But now you have appeased me and reassured me by 
your return in your proper numbers so that all the brothers are 
assembled in one room and under one roof. That is capital Do you 
notice that I am speaking to you in your own tongue^ Yes, I can 
speak It now. The other time you were here made me aware that I 
knew no Hebrew and it annoyed me So since then I learned it. A 
man like me can do such things in a twinkling But how are you all 
anyhow^ And first of all, is your old father still alive about whom 
you told me, and is he welP” 

“Your servant, our father,” they said, “is very well and keeps his 
usual state. He would be much touched by the kind inquiry.” 

And they fell down again with their faces to the pavement. 

“Enough of this bowing and bending,” he said, “too much in fact. 
Let me see. Is that your youngest brother you told me about^” he 
asked in rather clumsy Canaamtish, for he was really out of practice, 
and he went up to Benjamin. The benedict, standing there in his fine 
garb, respectfully raised his clear grey eyes, with their usual expres- 
sion of gentle sadness, to Joseph’s face. # 

“God be gracious to you, my son,” Joseph said, and laid his hand 
on the other’s shoulder. “Have you always had such good eyes, and 
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such a fine shining helmet of hair even when you were a little urchin 
and ran about in the meadows^” 

He swallowed. 

“I will come back in a moment/’ he said. ‘1 will just — ” and went 
out quickly, probably to his own sleeping-chamber. He came back 
presently, with his eyes fresh- washed. 

‘‘I am neglecting all my duties,” he said, “and not making my guests 
acquainted with each other. Gentlemen, these are merchants from 
Canaan, of distinguished parentage, all sons of one remaikable man ” 

And he told the Egyptians the names of Jacob’s sons, in the order 
of their age, very fluently and rhythmically after every third name 
he dropped his voice, omitted his own, of course, making a little 
pause after Zebulon, and then finished- “and Benjamin ” The broth- 
ers, certainly, were vastly surprised to have him know all this, and 
they marvelled among themselves. 

Then he named the names of the Egyptian dignitaries, who be- 
haved so stiffly that it made Joseph smile. Then he commanded the 
meal to be served, rubbing his hands as one who goes to table. But 
his steward pointed to the presents spread out on the buffet, and he 
praised and admired them warmly. 

“From the old man your father^” he asked. “That is a touching 
attention. You must take him my best thanks.” 

It was a trifle, they told him a few of the good things their coun- 
try boasted. 

“It IS not a trifle, it is a great deal,” he demurred, “And more than 
that, the quality is very fine. I have never seen such fine tragacanth. 
Or such pistache nuts. You can tell the wonderful taste of the oil 
from here Only in your home do they grow like that. I can hardly 
keep my eyes off them But now we must sit down.” 

Mai-Sachme showed them all to their places, and the brothers 
found fresh matter for wonder, for they were seated exactly in order 
of age, only in reverse, for the youngest sat next the master of the 
house, then Zebulon, Issachar, and Asher and so on to big Reuben. 
The feast was laid so that the dishes stood in an open triangle between 
the columns running round the hall, and the apex of the triangle was 
the host’s seat. On his right were the Egyptian notables, on his left the 
Asiatic foreigners, so that he presided over both, with Benjamin 
on his left hand and the prophet of Ptah on his right. In hearty and 
hospitable spirit he exhorted them all to fall to and not to spare the 
food and drink. 

The meal that followed is world-famous for being “merry.” The 
early stiffness of the Egyptian guests was put to rout, they soon 
thawed out and forgot that it was an abomination to break bread 
with the Hebrews. The King’s Champion, Colonel Entef-oker, was 
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the first to relax, after several deep draughts of Syrian wine He 
picked out the forthright Gad as the most likable of the sand-dwell- 
ers, and made the room ring by shouting across the table to him 

We must not be put off by the fact that tradition makes no mention 
of the presence of Joseph’s wife, the daughter of the sun-priest, but 
represents the banquet as being entirely masculine — though it was 
Egyptian practice for married couples to eat together and the mistress 
of the house was regularly present at banquets. But the description 
that has been handed down is correct Asenath was not present at the 
meal That might be explained by recalling the terms of the marriage 
contract and concluding that the maiden was visiting her parents at 
the time However, the true explanation lies in the routine of Jo- 
seph’s days, which seldom permitted the exalted one to eat with his 
wife and children. This meal with the brothers and the resident hon- 
ourables, hpwever lively and enjoyable it was, was not a social but a 
business function, and Pharaoh’s friend had to perform it nearly every 
day. Thus he usually took only the evening meal with his wife, in the 
women’s wing of tfie house, after spending a little time playing with 
his charming half-breed sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. At midday, 
then, he took his meal in male society, either with the ranking and 
upper officials of the office or with important travelling dignitaries 
or emissaries or plenipotentiaries of foreign powers, the present feast 
was no exception in the house of the friend of the harvest of God. 
That is. It was outwardly no exception, for its actual significance, its 
place in the structure and development of a marvellous God-story 
and recurrent feast, or the reason why the exalted host was so uncom- 
monly and infectiously hilarious — none of the guests knew aught of 
all this at the time. 

None of the guests^ Can we bear out that comprehensive state- 
ment^ Mai-Sachme, standing stockily in the open side of the triangle 
and pointing the nimble cup-bearers and dapifers hither and thither 
with a white pointer, he knew, but he was not a guest Was there any 
other for whom the disguise had a disturbing, delicious, uncanny, 
unconfessed semi-transparence^^ The question must certainly refer 
to little Turturra-Benom, sitting at the left of the host; but it must as 
certainly remain unanswered Benjamin’s feelings were indescribable, 
they have never been described, and this narrative will not attempt 
what has never been attempted will not put into words the faint 
intuition, with its accompanying mingled sweetness and terror, for a 
long time not even daring to be a conscious intuition but always 
stopping short at a sudden bnef dreamlike attack of memory, which 
made the heart beat fast, but was after only a recognition of this 
or that point of likeness between two quite different and remote phe- 
nomena: one of them from childhood days long gone and one here 
present in the flesh. Let us try to imagine what it was like. 
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They sat at ease in comfortable chairs with footstools, each had 
a table at his side, laden with delights for the eye and the appetite: 
fruit, cakes, vegetables, pastries, cucumbers and melons, cornucopias 
with flowers and spun-sugar ornaments. At the other side of each 
chair was a dainty washing-stand with amphora and copper refuse 
basin Each person had the same Aproned servants supervised by the 
wine steward kept the beakers full, others received the main dishes, 
veal, mutton, fish, fowl, and game, from the steward of the buffet 
and brought them to the guests, who, because of the high rank of 
the host, did not have precedence over him. For Adon not only was 
served first but also received the best and in greater quantity than 
the rest — to the end, indeed, that he could share with others, it is 
written “Food was given them from his own dish.” In other words, 
he sent with his compliments to various guests now a roast duck, now 
a quince jelly or a gilded bone trimmed with delicious ringlets of 
crust He sent to the Egyptians, he sent to the stranger guests. But to 
the youngest of the Asiatics, his neighbour on the left, he gave over 
and over from his own plate. Such proofs of favour meant a great 
deal and were watched and counted by the Egyptians. They reck- 
oned It up to each other and related it afterwards, so that it has come 
down to us, that the young Bedouin actually had five times as much 
as anyone else at the master’s table. 

Benjamin was embarrassed, he begged to be excused from all these 
gifts and looked round apologetically at the Egyptians as well as at 
his own brothers. He could not have eaten all he got even if he had 
felt like eating. He was possessed by a dazed and uneasy feeling, it 
sought, found, lost, and then so suddenly and unmistakably found 
again that his heart would give a quick, heavy, irregular throb He 
looked into the beardless face of his host, framed in the hieratic 
winged cap, this man who had demanded him in evidence, this great 
Egyptian, a somewhat heavy figure, in the white garment with glit- 
tering jewels on his breast He looked at the mouth moving after its 
own fashion as it smiled and spoke He looked into the black eyes, 
which met his own sparkling with fun but then grew veiled as though 
in retreat, they looked most grave and forbidding at just those mo- 
ments when Benjamin’s own had widened with terror and incredu- 
lous joy. He looked at the hand as it gave him something or lifted 
the cup to drink* at its articulation and at the sky-blue stone that 
adorned it. And he was pervaded by an old, familiar, childhood air: 
pungent, sun-warmed, spicy, the essential aroma of all the love and 
trust, security and adoration, all the childlike bewildered sympathy, 
intuition, and half-knowledge Benoni had ever known It was the 
scent of myrtle. The memory-fragrance was identical with what went 
on inside him as he faithfully, anxiously, trustingly tried to explore 
this bewitching riddle, this alarming and blissful possibility of a point 
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where two things met the jolly, friendly present and something 
far higher, something of the divme — ah, that was why Turturra’s 
blunt little nose sniffed the spicy scent of childhood' For it was now 
as It had been then, only the other way on — but what did that mat- 
ter'’ — and in the high and unknown presence here the familiar tried 
to make itself known in flashes that brought his heart into his mouth. 

The lord of the gram chatted delightfully with him during the 
meal — five times as much with him as with the Egyptian dignitaries 
on his right He asked Benoni about his life at home, his father, wives, 
and children, the oldest was named Belah, the youngest — youngest 
for the present — Muppim “Muppim,” said the lord of the grain 
“Give hun a kiss from me when you get home I find it exquisite that 
the youngest son should have a youngest son. But what is the one next 
youngest" He is called Rosh" Bravo' Has he the same mother as the 
other — yes" And do they ramble about together through a green 
and flowery world" I hope the older lad does not frighten the little 
urchin with all sorts of God-stones and far-flung fancies unsuitable 
for small ears. You must look out for that. Father Benjamin'” Then 
he talked about Manasseh and Ephraim, his own sons, borne to him 
by the daughter of the sun. How did Benjamin like the names" “Very 
much,” said Benjamin and was on the point of asking why he had 
chosen such significant ones, but hesitated and just sat there, wide- 
eyed So the prince in the land of Egypt began to tell anecdotes about 
Manasseh and Ephraim, the funny things they said and the mischief 
they did. Benjamin was reminded of some nursery tale of his own; 
and the two were seen to be rocking with laughter over their stories. 

As they talked and laughed Benjamin took heart to say 

“Would Your Excellency perhaps answer a question which puz- 
zles me"” 

“To the best of my ability,” the other replied. 

“It IS only,” said the little man, “that you should gratify my curi- 
osity about the knowledge of us which you show in your arrange- 
ments. You have our names by heart, my brothers’ and mine, also our 
ages in their right order, so you could reel them off — the way our 
father says all the children in the world will have to know them, be- 
cause we are a chosen people of God. How do you know and how 
IS It your steward could seat us m order of age from first-born to 
last"” 

“Ah,” answered the keeper of the market, “you are surprised at 
that" It IS quite simple. Do you see this cup here" Silver, with a cunei- 
form inscription. I drmk out of it, but I can see thmgs in it too. Of 
course, I have a good intelligence; it may be above the average, for 
I am what I am, and Pharaoh himself wished to be higher than I only 
by the height of the royal throne. But even so I could scarcely get 
on without my cup. The King of Babylon presented it to Pharaoh’s 
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father — I do not mean myself, though you might think so because 
of my title, Father of Pharaoh (Pharaoh by the bye calls me uncle), 
I mean his real earthly father — not divine — Pharaoh’s predecessor, 
King Neb-ma-re. The King of Babylon sent the cup to him as a 
present and so it came to my lord and master, who deigned to pleas- 
ure me with It. It IS a thing I can really use, its properties are most 
helpful to me. I can read the past and future in it, penetrate the mys- 
teries of the world, and lay open the relationships between them. 
Take for instance the order of your birth I read it out of my cup 
with no trouble at all. A good part of my cleverness, pretty much all 
that is above the average, comes from this cup. I don’t give this away 
to all and sundry, of course, but as you are my guest and my neigh- 
bour at table I don’t mind telling you. You would not believe it, but 
when I hold the cup in the right way I can see pictures of distant 
places and things that happened there. Shall I describe your mother’s 
grave to you^” 

“You know she is dead^” 

“Your brothers told me that she had gone westwards early in 
life; a lovely one whose cheeks smelled like rose leaves I do not pre- 
tend to have got this knowledge by supernatural means. But now I 
need only put the magic cup to my forehead, like this, and I see 
your mother’s grave, so clearly that it surprises even me. The clear- 
ness of the picture comes from the brightness of the morning sun, 
there are mountains, there is your own town on a slope, not far 
away at all, not more than a furlong There are small ploughed fields 
in among the shingle, vineyards on the right and a dry masonry wall 
in the foreground. And there is a mulberry tree growing on the wall, 
old and paitly hollow, the trunk leans over and is propped up with 
stones. No one has ever seen a tree more clearly than I see that mul- 
berry tree with the morning breeze playing in its leaves Near the 
tree is the grave with a stone marker And lo, someone is kneeling 
at the spot, he has brought food and water and unleavened bread — 
he must be the rider of the ass waiting under the tree — what a nice 
animal, white with sensitive ears and a curly forelock growing down 
into Its friendly eyes. I would never have thought the cup could 
make me see all that so plainly. Is that your mother’s grave^^” 

“Yes, It is hers,” said Benjamin. “But tell me, my lord, can you see 
the ass so clearly and not the rider^” 

“Him I see, if possible, even more clearly. But there is not much to 
see. He is just a young chap, seventeen at most, kneeling with his 
offering. He has got some kind of bright-coloured finery draped 
round him, the silly youth<t with figures woven in it He must be 
foolish m his head, for he thinks he is just going a ride, but actually 
he is riding to his destruction. Only a day or so away from this grave 
his own awaits him.” 
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“That IS my brother Joseph,” said Benjamin, and his grey eyes 
brimmed over with tears. 

“Oh, forgive me,” his neighbour begged in dismay and put down 
the cup “I would not have spoken so lightly if I had known it was 
your lost brother. And what I said about the grave, I mean his grave, 
you must not take that too seriously. I mean do not exaggerate. Cer- 
tainly the grave is serious enough, a deep dark pit, but its power to 
hold fast IS not so great after all Its nature is to be empty, you must 
know that — empty is the hollow when it awaits the prey, and if you 
come when it has taken it in, lo, it is empty again — the stone is rolled 
away. I do not say it is worth no weeping, the grave, one must even 
wail shrilly in its honour, for it is there, a fact, a profoundly melan- 
choly dispensation throughout the world, and part of the story of the 
feast in all its hours. I would go so far as to say that out of rever- 
ence for the grave one should not betray one’s knowledge of its in- 
herent emptiness and impotence That would be treating a serious 
matter far too lightly. So shall we weep and wail, aloud and shrilly, 
but privately we may tell ourselves that there is no descent what- 
ever upon which a rising does not follow The two belong together, 
else how fragmentary would everything be the feast would be only 
half a feast which got as far as the grave and knew no more to follow. 
No, the world is not half but whole, the feast too is a whole, and in 
the whole lies comfort that cannot be taken away. So do not let your 
heart be troubled by what I said about your brother’s grave, but be 
of good cheer.” 

And he took Benjamin’s hand by the wrist and waved it in the air 
like a little fan. 

Benom was aghast. His situation had reached a pitch of singularity 
impossible to describe. His breath left him, his brows were fiercely 
drawn, tears stood in his eyes, and through them he looked into the 
face of the master of the com — the mixture making an impossible 
conflict of expressions His mouth stood open as though he would 
cry out, but he did not, for instead his head drooped somewhat to one 
side, the mouth closed, and the whole expression of his tearful face 
became one heartfelt, urgent prayer. Before it the other’s eyes went 
on the defensive, they shrouded themselves once more, it would be a 
bold man who dared to say there might be something like assent in 
the drooping lid. 

Ah, yes, let anyone try to think or say what was now going on in 
Benjamin’s breast, the breast of a man near to belief. 

“Let us get up now,” he heard his neighbour say. “I hope you have 
all eaten well and enjoyed yourselves. Unfortunately I must now go to 
the office and be there until the evening Your brothers will prob- 
ably set out for home early tomorrow morning, after picking up the 
gram I will assign to you. food for twelve houses this time, yours 
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and your father’s. And I will gladly take pay for it for Pharaoh’s treas- 
ury — what would you have^ I am the god’s man of business. Fare- 
well, in case I do not see you agam. But by the bye and in all friend- 
liness, why do you not take heart and exchange your own country 
for this one migrate into Egypt, father, sons, wives, and children, 
all seventy of you, or however many there are, and graze on Pharaoh’s 
land^ That is a proposal from me to you, think it over, it would not 
be the most foolish thing you could do’ They would show you the 
most suitable grazing-ground, it would take only a woid from me, 
for whatever I say here goes I know that Canaan means a good deal 
to you, but after all, Egypt is the great world and Canaan a provincial 
hole, where they do not know how to live. You are a migrant folk, 
not a people of walled dwellings Here there is a good living, you 
could trade and make profit freely through the country Well, there 
is my advice to you, take it or not as you see fit I must be off to hear 
the pleas of the improvident.” 

A servant had poured water on his hands as he talked in this man- 
of-the- world vein with the brothers. He got up, said good-bye to all 
the guests, and broke up the table The tradition suggests that his 
brothers were drunken with Joseph at this meal But that is a mis- 
take, they were no more than merry. No one would have dared to 
get actually drunk, not even the wild twins. Only Benjamin was 
drunk — but not even he with wine. 

THE CRY KEPT BACK 

In definitely better spirits, this time, did the brothers take the road 
from Menfe towards the Bitter Lakes and the fortified frontier. 
Everything had gone off so well that it could not have gone better. 
The lord of the land had been unequivocally charming, Benjamin 
was safe, Simeon freed, and they were honourably acquitted of the 
charge of espionage; so honourably, mdeed, that they had even broken 
bread with the all-powerful lord and his courtiers. It put them in a 
jovial frame, made their hearts light and prideful For so is man 
when he has been found innocent and pronounced blameless in some 
one connection, he straightway thinks he is innocent in all, oblivious 
of anything else he might have on his conscience. We can easily 
pardon the brothers They had been wrongfully accused, and invol- 
untarily they had associated the accusation with their ancient guilt 
No wonder, then, that when they were cleared they promptly as- 
sumed that their former guilt was of no importance whatever 

They were soon to leari^^that they would not get off so cheaply 
or blithely, their sacks full to bursting with food for twelve houses, 
all duly paid for. Too soon they would learn that they were drag- 
ging a chain which would pull them back to fresh disaster. At first 
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their spirits were so high they could have shouted and sung for joy 
in their new-found innocence. When the grain was given out they 
had been feasted again, Mai-Sachme had quietly supervised every- 
thing, and made them all presents as they took their leave. All that 
could give them credit in the father's eyes they had as they moved 
off Benjamin, Simeon, provisions for twelve houses, even though 
Joseph was no longer there. They were still only eleven, but thanks 
to their proven innocence, they were still that. 

Such was the colour of the brothers’ minds — at least the minds 
of Leah’s sons and the sons of the maids No trouble to describe But 
the mental state of Rachel’s second son remains quite indescribable. 
Enough, the little man had scarcely slept, that night at the inn, or 
else with wild, confused, anomalous dreams — anomalous yet not 
nameless, for they did have a name, a dear and precious name, impos- 
sible and mad, for they were called Joseph. Benoni had seen a man 
in whom was Joseph. How could that possibly be described^ It has 
happened that men have encountered gods who have chosen to as- 
sume a familiar human form and behaved accordingly though not 
willing to be so addressed Here it was the other way round the hu- 
manly familiar was not semi-transparent for the divine, but the high 
and divine semi-transparent for the long-familiar childhood, the mem- 
ory being metamorphosed into this unknown, exalted shape It would 
not let itself be addressed, it kept withdrawing behind its eyelids. 
Yet the disguised is not that behind which he disguises himself and 
from behind which he looks. They remain two To recognize the one 
in the other does not mean to make one out of two, to relieve one’s 
breast with the cry “It is he*” It is impossible to produce the one 
out of the other, however desperately the mind struggles to do it. The 
cry was dammed back in Benjamin’s breast though his heart nearly 
burst to contain it. Or rather it is not quite right to say it was dammed 
back, for it was not yet there, it had no voice or body •— and therein 
precisely lay the indescribable thing. Its only refuge was in mad, 
dissolving dreams, which in the morning melted into pure distress 
which was not existence at all and had no other relation to outward 
circumstances than just this: that Benjamin could not understand 
how the brothers could now do their business and go, leaving the 
situation as it was behind them. “By the Eternal’ ” he swore to him- 
self, “it is impossible for us to go’ We must stay here and watch this, 
this man and vice-god, Pharaoh’s great keeper of the market. There 
is still a cry due that is not yet* with it still in our breasts we cannot 
just leave and go home to our father and live as though nothing had 
happened. This cry is just on the point bursting out and filling the 
whole world with the sound of it. For indeed it is so great a cry that 
it will crack my heart’” 

In his distress Benjamm turned to big Reuben. Large-eyed he put 
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the question did Reuben think they should now leave for home, or 
did It seem to him, perhaps, that they were not quite finished here, 
or rather not finished at all, that there were good and sound reasons 
for stopping^ 

“What do you mean^” Reuben asked in his turn. “What are the 
good and sound reasons^ Everything has been done and accomplished 
and the man dismissed us graciously when we produced you Now 
the thing is to get back with all speed to the father, waiting and 
fearing there on your account, that we may bring him what we have 
bought and he can have bread again for the offering Do you remem- 
ber how angry the man was when he heard Jacob's complaint that 
his lamp went out and he had to sleep in the dark>" 

“Yes,” Benjamin said, “I remember.” And he looked up urgently 
into the big brother’s beardless, muscular face. Suddenly he saw—* 
or was It an illusion^ — that the red Leah-eyes retreated before his 
gaze behind the blinking lids. Only yesterday he had had that same 
defensive, half-assenting motion from other eyes He said no more. 
Perhaps he only thought he saw it because he had seen it yesterday, 
and by night in his dreams. The plans were not changed, they took 
their leave — there being no words in which to suggest that they 
should stay. But Benjamin’s distress was great. Their gracious dis- 
missal by the keeper of the market was the sorest point of all. They 
could not go — not at any price — but on the other hand, if he him- 
self sent them, then what else could they do^ They set out. 

Benjamin rode beside Reuben. In one way they made a pair not 
only as the oldest and the youngest of a family, the big boy and the 
little boy; but also because they had something like the same relation 
to him that was gone and to the reason why he was gone. We remem- 
ber Reuben’s weakness — rather grumpy, to be sure — for the father’s 
lamb, and his behaviour at the time of the mangling and burial To 
all appearance he had shared in the brothers’ feelings and their deed, 
and with them he had taken the frightful oath the ten had bound 
themselves by, never by word or deed, by sign or sound to betray 
that It had not been Joseph’s blood but the blood of an animal or the 
remnants of his clothing which they had brought to the father But 
Reuben had had no part in the sale, he had not been present, and his 
ideas about what had become of Joseph were vaguer than the broth- 
ers’ — and theirs were hazy enough, though even so not hazy enough 
for their own comfort. They knew they had sold the boy to the Ish- 
maelites, even that was too much Reuben had the advantage of not 
knowing it* while they were selling Joseph he had been at the pit; 
and the feelings of one standing by an empty grave must be quite dif- 
ferent from those the brothers had, who had sold the sacrifice out 
into the wide, wide world. 

In short, big Reuben, whether he knew it or not, had nourished the 
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seed of expectation all these years, and by this measure he was closer 
than any of the others to Benjamin the blameless, who had shared not 
at all, and by whom the absence of his adored brother had never been 
accepted as final It is long, long ago, but we can still hear his child- 
ish words to the broken old man ‘‘He will come back. Or he will 
send for us to come.’^ A good twenty years ago, that was, but the 
sound IS still in our ears, and the hope still in Benjamin’s heart. He had 
not the brothers’ knowledge of the sale, nor yet Reuben’s knowledge 
of the pit. Like the father, he knew only that Joseph had died, a fact 
which left no ground for either hope or faith. But faith actually seems 
to find lodgement best where there is no room for it. 

Benjamin rode with Reuben, and on the way Reuben asked him 
what the man had talked about during the meal, he himself as the 
eldest having sat at the other end of the table. 

“All sorts of things,” answered the youngest. “We told each other 
funny stories about our children.” 

“Yes, and you laughed,” said Reuben. “We all saw you rocking 
with laughter I think the Egyptians were surprised.” 

“Of course, you know he is charming,” went on the little man. 
“He knows how to talk with everybody to put them at their ease.” 

“But he can be otherwise too,” replied Reuben. “He can be very 
awkward, we know that ” 

“Of course,” said Benjamin, “you know all about that. And yet 
he wishes us well, I am certain of it. The last thing he said to me was 
that we should come and settle m Egypt, no matter how many of us; 
he invited us to migrate down here with the father and pasture our 
flocks.” 

“Did he say that^^” asked Reuben. ‘Tes, a man like that knows a 
lot about us and our father, doesn’t he! Especially about the father^ 
And he always knows just what to say, does he^ First he makes him 
send you on a journey to clear us and to fetch bread, then he invites 
Jacob himself to come down into the land of mud! A lot he knows 
about Jacob’” 

“Are you mocking at him,” asked Benjamin, “or at the father^^ I 
don’t care for either, Reuben, for I am very sad. Reuben, listen to 
me, for my heart is heavy because we are leaving.” 

“Yes,” said Reuben, “one cannot break bread every day with the 
lord of Egypt and jest with him. That is a treat, of course. But now 
you must remember that you are no longer a child but the head of 
a house, and your children are crying for bread.” 

BENJAMIN H^s IT 

Soon they came to the spot where they thought to take their mid- 
day rest and wait till it was cooler. On their first return journey they 
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had reached the place at night; but now it was only midday. We rec- 
ognize the spot by the palm tree, the sprmg, and the hut, and see it as 
clearly as the man, thanks to his magic cup, had seen RachePs grave. 
They rejoiced to have reached the pleasant spot. It had mdeed some 
unpleasant memories, but that ghost was laid, it had dissolved in har- 
mony and peace, they might enjoy their rest without a care. 

They were still standing, looking about them; they had not put 
hand to their packs. There came a noise from the direction from 
which they had come, it grew and spread, they heard shouting and 
hallooing Was it for them^ They stood rooted to the spot to listen, 
so surprised that they did not even turn round. Only Benjamm did; 
then he flung up his arms and his stumpy hands and gave a cry, a 
single cry. After that he was silent — silent for a long time. 

It was Mai-Sachme, approaching with chariot and steed, attended 
by several wagons full of armed men. They jumped out and barred 
off the opening in the rocky circle. The steward stolidly advanced. 

His face was grim. He had drawn his heavy brows together and 
was biting one corner of his mouth, only one corner, which gave 
him an unusual, sinister look. He said. 

“So I have found you and overtaken you. I rushed after you with 
all speed at my master’s command and caught you where you thought 
you would camp and hide yourself How do you feel now that you 
see me^^” 

The dazed group answered that they did not know. They saw that 
everything was beginning all over again. That the hand had once 
more reached out to drag them to judgment, that all the sweet har- 
mony had turned into discord. 

“We do not know how,” they said “We rejoiced to see you again 
so soon but we had not hoped to see you.” 

“You may not have hoped, but you must have feared. Why have 
you repaid good with evil, so that we had to come after you and 
stop you^ Your position is very serious, my man.” 

“Explain yourself,” said they, “What are you talking about>” 

“Do you need to ask^^” he answered. “I am talking about my mas- 
ter’s drinking-cup out of which he divines. It has been missed. The 
master had it yesterday at table. It has been taken.” 

“You are speaking of a winecup^^” 

“I am. Of Pharaoh’s silver beaker, my master’s own. He drank out 
of it yesterday noon. It is gone. Clearly it has been filched. Somebody 
has got away with it. Who^ Unfortunately there can be no doubt. 
Men, you have done very ill.” 

They were silent, ^ 

“You are suggesting,” asked Judah, Leah’s son, in a slightly un- 
steady voice, “your words mean that we have taken a dish from your 
master’s table and made off with it like thieves^” 
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“Unfortunately there is no other name for your behaviour. The 
thing IS gone since yesterday, obviously it has been bagged Who can 
have done it? There is only one answer, alas I can only repeat that 
you men have done very ill and are in a very serious case ” 

They were silent again, with their arms akimbo, pufHng and blow- 
ing. 

“Listen, my dear sir,” said Judah. “How would it be if you gave 
heed to your words and considered before you spoke? The thing is 
unheard of. We ask you in all politeness but in all seriousness as well, 
what do you take us for? Do we look to you like vagabonds and 
thieves? Or what sort of impression may you have of us that you try 
to make it appear that we have taken a valuable piece from your 
master’s table, a cup, apparently, and been light-fingered with it? 
That IS what I mean when I say unheard of, speaking in the name 
of all eleven of us. For we are all faithfully sons of one man and our 
whole number was twelve. One is no longer with us, otherwise I 
would call it unheard of in his name as well. You say we have done ill 
Well, I do not claim that we brothers are saints, having never done 
ill, but come through the rough and tumble of life without ever 
taking a fall. I do not say we are innocents, that would be sacrilege 
But there is guilt and guilt, and maybe guilt is prouder than inno- 
cence is, anyhow, to nab silver cups is not in our line We have cleared 
ourselves before your master and showed him that we walk in truth, 
by bringing our eleventh brother to witness. We have cleared our- 
selves before you, for the purchase money we found in our feed- 
bags we brought back out of the land of Canaan and oifered it to 
you again but you would not take it. After these experiences will 
you not stop and consider before you accuse us of taking silver or 
gold from your master’s table?” 

But Reuben was boiling over, he spirted out: 

“Why do you not answer, steward, this convincing speech of my 
brother Jahudah? And why do you bite deeper in the corner of your 
mouth in that offensive way? Here we are. Search us^ And with 
whomever it is found, your wretched silver cup, let him die^ Search^ 
If you find it, the rest of us, all of us, will be your slaves for life^” 
“Reuben,” said Judah, “do not burst out like that Our complete 
innocence needs not such oaths.” 

And Mai-Sachme spoke. “You are right, there is no need of hasty 
words. We too know how to be moderate. He in whose sack we find 
the cup, he becomes our slave and remains in our hands. The rest of 
you will go free. Be pleased to open your sacks.” 

They were already at it. They had mn to their sacks, they could 
not take them down fast enough from their asses and tear them open. 
“Laban!” they cried with laughter, “Laban, searching on the Mount 
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of Gilead^ Ha, ha! Let him sweat and swear ^ Here, master steward, 
come and search mine first^” 

‘‘Quietly, quietly,” said Mai-Sachme. “Everything in order and in 
turn, the way my master knew your names. We will begin with the 
big hothead ” 

As he searched they mocked, their triumph mounting as he went 
on. They called him Laban and jeered at him for a sweating clod, as 
he moved from sack to sack, stooped and looked with his hands on 
his hips, shook his head and shrugged his shoulders, then went on to 
the next. He searched Asher and Issachar and came to Zebulon. Noth- 
ing there. He was almost at the end of his search, only Benjamin was 
left. They jeered yet more loudly. 

“Now he is looking in Benjamin’s,” they cried. “What luck with 
the most innocent of all — not only in this but in all other respects, for 
he has never done ill in his life^ Watch how he searches in the last bag, 
listen to what he will say next to justify — 

All at once they were still They saw it shining in the steward’s 
hand. Out of Benjamin’s feed-bag, from not very far down, he had 
drawn the silver cup 

“Here it is,” he said “Found in the youngest’s sack. I should have 
begun at the other end and spared myself trouble and abuse. So 
young and already so thievish^ Of course, I am glad to have found 
the cup, but my pleasure is marred by the knowledge of such early 
corruption and ingratitude Young one, you are in a bad fix.” 

And the others^ They held their heads, staring at the cup till their 
eyes bulged out They whistled through lips so puffed out that they 
could not speak but only whistle 

“Benoni’ ” they cried, their voices shrill to breaking. “Defend your- 
self^ Open your mouth How did you come by the cup^” 

But Benjamin was silent He dropped his chin on his chest so that 
no one could see his eyes, and was dumb. They tore their clothing. 
Some of them actually seized the hem of their smocks and with one 
pull rent them from bottom to top. 

“We are shamed’” they wailed. “Shamed by our youngest’ Benja- 
min, for the last time open your mouth and justify yourself’” 

But Benjamin was silent He did not lift his head, he spoke no word. 
His silence was quite impossible to describe. 

“He did cry out at first,” shouted Bilhah’s Dan, “now I remember 
he gave a great cry when this man came up. Terror tore the shriek 
out of him, he knew why the man came after us’” 

Then they fell on Benjamin with loud railing and reviling and 
called him a thief and the of a thief, reminding him how his 
mother had stolen her father’s teraphim. “It Is inherited, he has it in 
his blood. Oh, thief’s blood, did you have to apply your inheritance 
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just here, to bring us all to shame with you, us and our whole stock, 
the father and all of us and our children^” 

“Now you are exaggerating,” said Mai-Sachme. “That is not our 
way. The rest of you are aU cleared and free. We do not assume your 
gudt, but rather that your youngest stole on his own account You 
can freely go home to youi honourable father. Only he who took the 
cup, he falls to us.” 

But Judah answered him: “There can be no talk of that, steward, 
for I will speak with your master, he shall hear the words of Judah, I 
am resolved upon it. We all go back with you before his face and he 
shall judge us all. For we are all liable m this matter and are as one 
with respect to what has happened Lo, our youngest was innocent 
all his years, for he was at home. But we others were out m the world 
and became guilty We are not minded to play the guiltless and leave 
him in the lurch because he became guilty on his travels while we m 
this one respect are innocent Up with us all, lead us together with him 
before the throne of the keeper of the market’ ” 

“Be it so,” said Mai-Sachme “As you will ” 

So they went back to the city, surrounded with the troop of lanc- 
ers, taking the road they had lately covered so free from care. But 
Benjamin said no word, 

I AM HE 

It was already the latter part of the afternoon when they came before 
Joseph’s house, for the steward led them thither and not to the great 
office where they had first bowed and bent their knees. Joseph was 
not there, he was in his own house. 

“He was yet there,” the story says, and it is correct. After the 
merry meeting of the day before. Pharaoh’s friend had gone back to 
his office, but today he could not have left his house. He knew that his 
steward was at his task, and he waited with extreme impatience. The 
feast was nearing its climax and it rested with the ten whether they 
would be on the scene or only hear what happened at second hand. 
Would they make the youngest come back alone with Mai-Sachme^ 
Or would they all stick together^^ Joseph’s suspense was great on this 
point depended his future relations with the brothers We, of course, 
are in no suspense in the first place we know all the phases of the 
story by heart, moreover we have just been present at the search for 
the cup and have seen that the brothers did not forsake Benjamin in 
his guilt, whereas the fact was still hidden from Joseph. So in our 
wisdom we may snule at him as he wandered up and down and to 
and fro, from the book-room to the rec#ption-hall, thence to the ban- 
queting-hall, back through all the rooms into his sleeping-chamber, 
where he feverishly gave this or that last touch to his toilette, like an 
actor nervously adjusting his make-up before the curtain goes up. 
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He went to see his wife Asenath, in the women’s quarters, they 
sat together watching Manasseh and Ephraim at their play, and he 
could not disguise his stage fright. 

“My husband and dear lord,” said she, “what is the matter^ You 
are nervous, you keep shuffling your feet and listemng for something. 
What have you on your mind^ Shall we have a game to divert you, or 
shall some of my women dance before you>” 

“No, my girl,” he replied. “Thank you, not now. I have other 
moves in my head from those m the game, and I cannot watch the 
dancing, I have too much jigging and juggling to do myself, while 
God and the world look on I must get back nearer to the hall, that 
is the theatre. But for your maids I know a better task than 
dancing, for I came to tell them to make you beautiful even be- 
yond your beauty, and dress and adorn you, and the nurses must 
wash Manasseh’s and Ephraim’s hands and put on their embroidered 
smocks, for I am expecting very special guests and will present you 
all as my family so soon as the word has been spoken and they know 
who I am and whose you are Yes, you are making big eyes, my 
shield-maid with the tiny waist! But just do as I say and make your- 
selves fine, and you shall hear from me^” 

With that he was off again into the other part of the house He 
would gladly have luxuriated in pure waiting and the pleasure of sus- 
pense, but as always there was business to transact officials to see, 
accounts and papers to examine and sign, brought to him in his book- 
room by his reader and his acting scribe He cursed them mentally, 
yet welcomed them for their company too. 

The sun declined as he sat over his papers, with one ear cocked. 
At last he heard a confusion of sounds in front of the house the hour 
had come, the brothers were here. Mai-Sachme entered, the corner 
of his mouth drawn tighter than ever, the cup in his hand. He handed 
It to his master. “The youngest had it,” said he. “After a long search. 
They are in the hall, awaiting your sentence.” 

“All of them>” Joseph asked. 

“All of them,” Mai-Sachme replied. 

“You see that I am busy,” said Joseph “These gentlemen here are 
not here for fun, we are occupied with the business of the crown. 
You have been my steward long enough to know whether I can take 
time from pressing official business for such petty matters. You and 
your men can wait.” 

And he bent again over the roll held open for him by an official. 
But as he could see nothing that was written there, he said after a 
pause: « 

“We might as well get that little matter over with first. It is a case 
of criminal ingratitude, and I must pass judgment. Gentlemen, fol- 
low me to the hall, where the evil-doers are awaitmg sentence.” 
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They attended him as he went up three steps and through a hang- 
ing out on to the raised dais of the hall, where stood his chair. With 
the cup m his hand he sat down. Servants straightway held fans over 
his head, for he was always thus protected the moment he sat down. 

A slantmg ray full of dancing motes shone from one of the left- 
hand upper openings between the columns and the sphmxes and the 
red sandstone crouching hons with Pharaoh-heads It fell upon the 
group of sinners who had flung themselves down a few paces from 
Joseph’s chair with their foreheads to the ground. Spears guarded 
them on either side. A host of the curious, cooks and waiting-boys, 
sprinklers and flower-table stewards, crowded roimd the doors. 

“Brothers, stand up,” said Joseph “I should not have thought to 
see you agam, and on such an occasion. But there are many things I 
should not have thought. I should not have thought you could do 
as you have done, when I had treated you like gentlemen. I am glad, 
of course, to have my cup back again, out of which I drink and from 
which I divine. But I am greatly cast down by your gross behaviour. 
It IS incomprehensible to me How could you bring yourselves so 
crudely to repay good with evil, to offend a man like me by taking 
away something he is fond of and which is useful to him!' xhe deed 
was as stupid as it was hateful, for you might have guessed that a 
man like me would miss so valuable a piece at once and know every- 
thing. Did you imagme that when I saw I had been robbed I could not 
divine where it had gone^ And now I assume that you have admitted 
your guilt’” 

It was Judah who answered. He became the spokesman for them 
all this day, for he had passed through trials m life which they had 
been spared, he had familiar knowledge of sin and guilt, and therefore 
he could fitly represent the brothers. On their way back to Menfe 
this had been settled among them and he had considered what to say. 
Now, with his garments rent, he stood among his brothers and spoke: 

“What shall we say unto my lord, and what sense would there be 
in trymg to clear ourselves before him’ We are guilty before you, O 
lord, guilty in the sense that your cup was found among us, with one 
of us and that means with all. How the cup came into the sack of the 
youngest and most innocent of us all, who was always safe at home, 

I do not know. We do not know We are powerless to speculate about 
it before your seat. You are a mighty one of earth, you are good and 
evil, you raise up and cast down. We are your servants. No defence 
of ours has any worth before you, and foolish is the sinner who pre- 
sumes upon present innocence when the avenger demands pay for all 
misdeeds. Not for nothing did our old father lament that we would 
make him childless in his old age. Lo, he was right. We and he with 
whom the cup was found are fallen to my lord as slaves.” 

In this opening speech of Judah’s, which was not yet the one for 
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which he is famous, there were points which Joseph preferred to ig- 
nore. He therefore answered only the one touching on their slavery, 
to reject it. 

“No, not so,” he said. “Far from it. There is no behaviour so bad 
that it can make a man like me behave inhumanly. You have bought 
food for the old man your father in the land of Egypt and he is wait- 
ing for it. I am Pharaoh’s great man of business- no one shall say I 
took advantage of your crime to keep the money, the goods, and the 
buyers too. Whether only one of you sinned or all of you together 
I will not inquire To your youngest I talked familiarly at table, we 
were merry together and I told him the virtues of my beloved cup and 
by its means showed him his mother’s grave. It may be he prattled to 
you about it and all of you concerted the ungrateful plot of stealing 
the treasure I assume it was not for the sake of the silver you took it. 
You wanted to use its magic for yourselves, perhaps to find out what 
became of your missing brother, the one who left home— how can 
I telP But again, maybe your youngest committed the crime on his 
own, told you nothing and took the cup. I do not wish to hear. The 
booty was found with the thief. He shall be my servant. But the rest 
of you may go home in peace to your father, the old man, that he 
may not be childless and may have food to eat.” 

Thus the exalted; and for a while there was silence. Then Judah, 
the man of afflictions, to whom they had given the word, strode out 
of the group. He trod before the throne, close up to Joseph, took a 
long breath, and spoke 

“Hear me now, my lord, for I will hold speech before your ears and 
relate how it all came about and what you did and how it stands with 
these and with me, with us brothers all. My words will make clear 
beyond peradventure that you cannot and may not separate our 
youngest from us and you may not keep him to belong to you. And 
further, that we others, and in particular I, Judah, fourth among 
us, cannot possibly ever return home to our father without our 
youngest. And thirdly I will make my lord an offer and propose to 
you how you will receive your due in a possible and not in an impos- 
sible way This will be the order of my speech. Therefore let not your 
anger burn against your servant and stop him not, I beg you, in the 
speech which I shall make as the spirit gives it to me, and my own 
guilt. You are as Pharaoh. Now I begin at the beginning and as you 
began it, for it was thus- 

“When we came down hither, sent by our father that we might 
get us bread from this granary like thousands of others, we did not 
fare like the other thousands?! but were segregated and specially dealt 
with and led down to your city and before my lord’s face. And even 
there we were unusually treated, for my lord too was strange, I mean 
he was rough and smooth, soft and hard, in other words he showed 
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two faces. He questioned us particularly about our family. Have you, 
asked my lord, a father at home or a brother^ We have, we replied, a 
father, he is old, and we have certainly a young brother too, the 
youngest, late born to him and whom he cherishes as the apple of his 
eye and keeps him by the hand because his brother fell away un- 
timely and is gone. Only this one son of his mother remains to our 
father, so that he clings to him beyond measure. Answered my lord: 
bring him down here to me Not a hair of his head shall be harmed. 
It cannot be, we said, for the reason we have given. To snatch away 
his youngest from the father will be his death. But you replied harshly 
to your servants By the life of Pharaoh’ if ye come not with your 
youngest brother, surviving from the lovely mother, so shall you not 
see my face again.’’ 

And Judah continued and said: 

“I ask my lord whether it was so and so begun or whether it was 
not so but began otherwise than that my lord asked after the boy and 
insisted on his coming, despite our warning. For it pleased my lord 
to put It that we should clear ourselves from the accusation of spying 
by bringing him down and thereby showing evidence that we deal 
in truth. But what sort of clearing is that and what sort of accusations^ 
No man can take us for spies, we brothers m Jacob do not look like 
spies and it does not clear us to produce our youngest, it is only an 
arbitrary decision and only because my lord happens to be bent on 
seeing our brother with his own eyes — why On that point I may 
not speak, it rests with God.” And Jehudah went on in his speech, 
flung up his leonine head, put out his hand and spoke: 

‘*Lo, this your servant believes in the God of his fathers and that 
all knowledge is with Him. But what he does not believe is that our 
God smuggles valuables into the packs of his servants, so that they 
have their purchase money back as well as the goods — that has never 
been, and we have no tradition whatever of this kmd. Not Abram nor 
Isaac nor Jacob, our father, has ever found God-silver m his pack that 
the Lord slipped him. What is not is not, all that happened was from 
arbitrary choice and has its source in one single mystery. 

“But can you now, my lord — can you, after we worked on our 
father with the famine to our aid and got him to lend us his little one 
for this journey — can you, who relentlessly forced his coming, for 
without that extraordinary demand he would never have set foot 
in the land, can you, who said* No harm shall come to him here be- 
low — can you hold him as a bondsman because they found your 
cup in his bag? 

“That you cannot^ 

“But we on our side and especially your servant Judah who here 
holds speech, we cannot come before our father’s face without his 
youngest — nevermore. We can do it as little as without him we could 
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have come before yours — and not on grounds of personal whim but 
on grounds most potent and compelling. Your servant, our father, 
had spoken to us again and said Go yet once more and buy us a little 
food, and we answered him We cannot go down unless you give us 
our youngest brother, for the man down there who is lord in the 
land said we must bring him or we shall not see his face. Then the 
grey-haired one set up his lament, a song well known and which cut 
us to the heart, hke the flute that sobs m the gorges, for he launched 
into song and said: 

“ ‘Rachel, the lovely and willing, for whom my young years 
served Laban, the black moon, seven years; heart of my heart, who 
died on the way and left me, only a furlong from the inn; she was my 
wife and she gave me to my loving desire two sons, one in life and 
one in death, Dumuzi-Absu, the lamb, Joseph, the brilliant one, who 
knew how to get round me so that I gave him all that I had, and 
Benoni, the httle son of death, whom I still have at hand. For the 
other went out from me, as I willed him to, and all the universe was 
filled with the cry Mangled is he, the lovely one mangled! Then fell 
I on my back, and ever smce I have been stiff. But with my stiffened 
hand I hold this little one who is all I have left, for mangled, mangled 
and torn in pieces, was the true son. If now you take from me my 
only one, that the boar mayhap may tread him down, then you will 
bring down my grey hairs to the grave in such sorrow that it would 
be too much for the world and it could not bear it. Full to the outer- 
most rim IS the world with the cry: Mangled, mangled is the beloved; 
and were this one given too, the world must be rent asunder and be 
naught.’ 

“Has my lord heard this cry of the flutes, this father-lament? Then 
let him judge after his own understanding if we brothers can come 
before the old man without our youngest, the little man, and confess- 
We have lost him, he is missing, whether we could hold out before 
the soul that hangs on Benjamin’s soul, and before the world which 
is full of affliction and cannot bear more, for it would receive its 
death-blow in this blow. And above all whether I, Judah, his fourth 
son who speak, can so come before my father, that you shall judge. 
For not yet all does my lord know, but far from all, the heart of your 
servant feels that his word must mount to quite another theme at this 
hour of our need, it must deal with this mystery here, and can only 
do so through the revelation of another mystery.” 

A murmuring rose from among the troop of brothers. They stirred 
uneasily. But Judah the lion raised his voice against it, spoke on and 
said: 

“I took the responsibility before my father and made myself surety 
for the httle one. Just as now I came close up to your seat to hold 
this speech, so then I went close up to the father and took my oath 
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before him in these words Give him into my hand, I vouch for him; 
if I bring him not again I will bear the blame before you for ever. 
Such my vow, now judge, O strange man, whether I can go back to 
my father without the little one, lest peradventure I see an evil too 
great for me and for the world to bear. Accept my offer* Me shall 
you keep for your bondman instead of the lad, that you may receive 
your due in a possible and not an impossible way I myself will expiate 
for us all. Here before you, strange man, I take the frightful oath we 
brothers swore — with both hands I take that oath and I break it in 
two across my knee. Our eleventh brother, the father’s ewe lamb, 
first son of the true wife, him the beast did not rend, but we his 
brothers sold him into the world.” 

Thus did Judah end his famous speech, thus and not otherwise. He 
stood there weaving to and fro. The brothers had gone pale, yet 
they were deeply relieved that the secret was out at last. For it is 
not impossible to go pale and yet feel relieved at the same time. But 
two of them cried out, and they were the oldest and the youngest. 
Reuben shouted ‘What do I hear^^” And Benjamin did just as he 
had done before when the steward overtook them he flung up his 
arms and gave an indescribable cry. And Joseph*^ He had got up 
from his seat and glittering tears ran down his cheeks. For it hap- 
pened that the shaft of light which had been falling aslant upon the 
group of brothers had now moved round and was coming through 
an opemng at the end of the hall It fell directly on Joseph’s face and 
in It his tears glittered hke jewels. 

“All that IS Egyptian go out from me*” said he. “Out with you, 
go* For I invited God and the world to this play, but now shall God 
alone be witness ” 

Reluctantly they obeyed. Mai-Sachme put his hands on the backs 
of the scribes on the platform, urged them towards the door with nods 
and gestures, and helped them out. The crowds vanished from the 
entrance — though it is not hkely they moved very far, they all stood 
in and out of the book-room with their heads cocked in the direc- 
tion of the hall. Some even held their hands to their ears. 

And Joseph, heedless of the tears on his face, stretched out his arms 
and made himself known. Often before now he had done the same 
and made people stare, giving them to think that some higher power 
moved in him other than what he was himself and mingled in his single 
person with a dreamy and seductive charm But now quite simply — 
and despite the outstretched arms with a deprecating little laugh — 
he said* 

“Children, here I am, I am your brother Joseph* ” 

“Of course he is, of course he is*” shouted Benjamin, almost chok- 
ing with joy. He stumbled forwards and up the steps, fell on his 
knees, and stormily embraced the new-found brother’s knees. 
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“Jashup, Joseph-el, Jehosiph^” he sobbed, with his head tipped 
back to look up in his brother’s face. “You are, you are, of course 
you are* You are not dead, you have overturned the great abode of the 
shadow of death, you have risen up to the seventh threshold, you are 
set as metatron and inner prince — I knew it, I knew it, you are lifted 
up on high, the Lord has made you a seat hke to his own* But me you 
know still, your mother’s son, and you fanned the air with my hand* ” 

“Little one*” said Joseph. “Little one*” He raised Benjamin up 
and put their heads together. “Do not talk, it is none of it so great 
nor so remote and I have no such glory and the great thing of all is 
that we are twelve once more.” 

WRANGLE NOT 

He put his arm around Benom’s shoulders and went down with him 
to the brothers — ah yes, the brothers how was it with them as they 
stood there> Some stood with legs apart and arms dangling awk- 
wardly down almost to their knees. They stared open-mouthed into 
space Some held their clenched fists upon breasts that heaved up and 
down with the fury of their panting. All of them had gone pale at 
Judah’s confession, now they were crimson, a deep dark red like the 
colour of pine-trunks, red as that time when squatting on their hands 
they had seen Joseph coming towards them in the coat of many 
colours. Without Benoni’s rapturous cry they would not have be- 
lieved or even grasped what the man said. But now the sons of Rachel 
came with their arms about each other to stand among them, and a 
mere association — for all of them had long since felt that this man 
had something or other to do with Joseph — swelled and changed 
into an identification, and what wonder that their brains felt as though 
they would burst At one moment they would succeed in putting 
together the sacrificed lamb yonder and the lord here in his glory; the 
next moment the two ideas fell apart again. They had work to hold 
them together, and that was because their chagrin and horror were 
so great. 

“Come here to me,” said Joseph as he approached “Yes, yes, I am 
your brother Joseph whom you sold down into Egypt; but never 
mind about that, for you did me no harm. Tell me, my father is truly 
alive^^ — Speak to me, don’t be afraid Judah, that was a great speech 
you made. You made it for ever and ever. I dearly embrace and con- 
gratulate you, I greet you and kiss your lion’s head. See, it is the kiss 
you gave me in front of the Minseans, today I give it back, my brother, 
and It IS all blotted out. I kiss you all in one, never think I am angry 
that you sold me down here. That all had to be, God did it, not you. 
El Shaddei estranged me early from my father’s house, He sepa- 
rated me according to His plan. He sent me on ahead of you to be 
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your provider — and in His beautiful providence He brought it about 
that I should feed Israel together with all strangers in tune of dearth. 
That was a perfectly simple, practical matter — though physically 
important, of course, but nothing to make a shout about. For your 
brother is no god-hero, no harbinger of spiritual salvation. He is just 
a farmer and manager. Remember how your sheaves bowed down 
to mine in the dream I prattled about when I was a young brat, and 
the stars that made curtsies^’ Well, that has turned out to mean noth- 
ing so very extraordinary just that my fathers and brothers would 
thank me for what I could give them. When a man receives bread, he 
says, not ‘Hosannah m the highest,’ but just ‘Thank you very much.’ 
However, bread there has to be. Bread comes first, before all the 
hosannahs. Now do you understand how simple the thing was that 
the Lord meant, and will you not believe that I am alive^ You know 
yourselves that I did not stay in the pit, because the children of Ish- 
mael drew me up out of it and you sold me to them. Put your hands 
on me, take hold of me, feel and see that I am your brother Joseph and 
I am ahve'” 

Two or three of them actually did touch him. They cautiously ran 
their hands down his garment and timidly grinned. 

“Then it was only a joke and you just behaved like a prince^ ” asked 
Issachar. “And you are really only our brother Joseph?” 

“Only?” he answered. “That is the best that I am. But you must 
try to understand that I am both. I am Joseph, whom the Lord 
Pharaoh has set as father and prince in all Egypt. Joseph I am, arrayed 
m the splendour of this world.” 

“Then,” said Zebulon, “we must not say you are only the one and 
not the other, for actually you are both in one. We had a glimmer- 
ing of It all along And it is good that you are not the lord of the 
market all the way through, else it would go hard with us. But under 
your fine raiment you are our brother Joseph, who will protect us 
from the wrath of the keeper of the market. But you must understand, 
my lord — ” 

“Will you drop it, stupid, just leave off this lord business, once 
and for all — ” 

“You must see that we have to seek the protection of the keeper 
of the market against our brother, for in time past we did him ill.” 

“That you did,” said Reuben, with the muscles of his jaw standing 
out. “It is unheard of, Jehosiph, what I have been ignorant of up till 
now' They sold you behind my back and never gave me a hmt and 
all these years I did not know that they got nd of you and took money 
for you — ” <r, 

“That will do, Reuben,” said Bilhah’s Dan. “You did this and that 
behind our backs too and went secretly to the pit meanmg to steal the 
boy. As for the purchase pnce, it was no great sum, as Joseph’s grace 
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well knows. Twenty shekels Phoenician, that was all, thanks to the old 
man s bargaining powers, and we can settle it any time and you can 
get your due.” 

“Wrangle not, men,” said Joseph, “don’t dispute about what one 
of you did without the other knowing. For God has put all right. 
I tnank you, Reuben, my big brother, that you came to the pit with 
your rope to pull me out and give me back to the father. But I was 
not there. And that was good, for it was not to be so and would not 
have been right. But now it is right. Now we must all of us think 
of nothing but the father — ” 

“Yes, yes,” nodded Naphtali, and his tongue went like a clapper 
and his legs twitched. “What our exalted brother said is quite right, 
for It must not be that Jacob sits far away in his house of hair or out- 
side it without the dimmest idea of what has happened here that 
Joseph is alive and has got high up in the world and has a glittering 
post among the heathen. Only think, there he sits, Jacob, wrapped in 
Ignorance that we stand here talkmg face to face with the lost one 
and touch his garment to convince ourselves. Everything was misun- 
derstanding and wrong information and the father’s high-flown la- 
ment is as naught and as naught the worm that has gnawn us all our 
hyes. All that is so thrilling it is enough to make a man jump out of 
his skin — everything in the world is so unbearably awry that we 
are here and know and he does not know only because he is there and 
great and foolish distances divide his knowledge from ours, so that 
the truth can only get a few paces ahead and then lies still and can no 
more Oh, if I could just put my hands to my mouth and shout across 
seventeen days’ distance and say ‘Father, halloo’ Joseph is ahve and 
he is as Pharaoh m the land of Egypt, that is the latest news.’ But 
however loud one might shout, there he sits unhearing and unmoved. 
Or if one could loose a dove whose wings had the speed of lightnmg, 
with a screed under its wing ‘Know aU men by these presents’’ — 
that the awryness might be gone out of the world and everybody 
here and there know the same thing’ No, I can stay here no longer, I 
cannot stand it Send me, send me’ I will do it; I will run, defying the 
fleet stag, to give him good account. For could any account be better 
than that which tells the latest news?” 

Joseph applauded his zeal, but he said “Let well alone, Naphtali, 
do not be precipitate, for you may not run off alone and no one has 
a right to say to our father what I wdl have said to him and what I 

P lanned to say long ago when I lay at night and mused on this story. 

ou shall all stay with me seven days and share all my honours and 
I will set you before my wrfe the sun-maid and my sons shall bow 
before you. After that you shall load your animals and go up together 
with Benjamm and tell him: Joseph your son is not dead but lives, and 
speaks to you with his hving voice and says* ‘God gave me rank 
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among strangers, and folk I know not are subject to me. Come down 
here to me, delay not nor fear, dear Father, fear not the land of tombs 
whither Abram too came in time of famine. As for the scarcity, and 
that for two years now there is no ploughing nor harvest in the 
world, that will certainly go on either three or five years more. But I 
will look out for you, and you shall settle here in rich pasture. If you 
ask me whether Pharaoh permits it, I answer you him your son 
twists round his finger. And if His Majesty desire that you should 
settle in the land of Goshen and on the plains of Zoan, towards 
Arabia, I will see to it, you and your children and your children’s 
children, your flocks and herds and fowl and all that is yours For the 
land of Goshen, also called Gosem, or Gosen, is the place I had long 
since chosen for you when you should be sent for, because it is not 
yet quite Egypt, not quite so Egyptian, and you could live there on 
the fish of the delta and the fat of the land and you need not have 
much to do with the children of Egypt, and their old-man cleverness 
and your own native ways need not clash. And you would be near 
to me ’ You must speak so to my father m my name and do it cleverly 
and skilfully to bring it home to him in his rigid old age, first that I 
am alive and then that you are all to come down here. Oh, if I could 
only go up with you all and coax him into it, I certainly would. But 
I cannot, I cannot get away for a day. So you must do it for me very 
lovingly and with great guile, and break these things to him about my 
being alive and his coming down. Don’t say to him all at once ‘Joseph 
is alive’, begin by asking. ‘Suppose it were true that Joseph had not 
died, how would our lord and father feeP ’ So he could come on to 
it gradually. And then do not blurt out that you are all to come down 
and settle down below in the land of the corpse gods; say in the neigh- 
bourhood of Goshen. Can you do it like that without me, sly and 
loving at once^ In these next days we can talk about how it should 
be done. Now I will show you my wife, the sun-maid, and my boys, 
Manasseh and Ephraim. And we shall eat and dnnk all twelve of us 
together and be merry. And recall old times, yet forgetting much. But 
while I think of it when you get home to our father, tell him all 
that you have seen and stint not your description of my glory here 
below. For his heart has been sorely bruised, and it must be healed 
by the sweet music of his son’s magnificence.” 

PHARAOH WRITES TO JOSEPH 

It would be a pity if now, having heard all these things, our audience 
were to disperse, or to turn away its easts, thinking Well, that was 
that, the great revelation has been made, the climax reached, nothing 
better can be coming, there is only the end of the tale, and we know 
how It turned out already, we cannot get excited. Take my word for 
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it, you are wrong The author of this tale, by whom I mean Him 
who has made all tales, has given it many climaxes, and He knows 
how to get Its effects one through the other. With Him it is always. 
“The best is still to come”. He always gives us something to look 
forward to That was a lovely place where Joseph heard that his 
father was ahve. But where Jacob, the old man, rigid with suffering 
in body and bram, slowly opens his senses to the song of spring and 
resurrection and girds himself to go down and embrace his living son 
— there is nothing thrillmg in that’ Some who still stay to listen 
might tell the others how thrilling it was, then they will be sorry all 
their lives for not havmg been there when Jacob blessed his Egyptian 
grandchildren with his hands crossed, and when the venerable man 
encountered his last hour. We know already' But that is a foolish 
thought. Anybody can know the story. To have been there is the 
thing But It seems the injunction was needless nobody has stirred. 

So, then, when Joseph had thus spoken with the eleven, they went 
out thence together from where he had revealed himself, to Asenath 
the maiden, his wife, to bow before her. And they saw their nephews 
Manasseh and Ephraim with the Egyptian youth-lock on their heads. 
Through the whole great house there was a bustling and much joyous 
laughter, for all the household staff had listened at the doors and 
Joseph needed to make no announcement, no, for everybody knew 
and one shouted to another that the provider’s brothers were come 
and the sons of his father had found their way hither from Zahi-land. 
It was the greatest fun for them all, especially because they could 
count on cakes and ale being given out to celebrate the event. But 
the scnbes from the office had also listened and spread the news 
throughout the city, and it would have rejoiced the nimble Naph- 
tali’s heart to see it run like a forest fire throughout all Menfe so 
that everybody was quickly on an equal footing of knowledge; they 
all knew something at the same time- that the troop of brothers of 
Pharaoh’s universal friend had arrived at his house. There was much 
jumping for joy in the streets and a crowd m front of Joseph’s house 
in the best suburb of Menfe shouting hurrahs and demanding the 
sight of him surrounded by his Asiatic kin. They were finally grati- 
fied: the twelve showed themselves on the terrace What a pity 
Menfe’s folk knew not how to manipulate light-rays as we do, so 
that the group could be perpetuated m a photograph' They were 
satisfied with their own natu*'al lenses and did not miss anything, 
because they could not even conceive of such an idea. 

The titillating news did not long stop within the walls of the me- 
tropolis of tombs. It flew liks a dove out into the land, and first to get 
wind of It was Pharaoh, who, and his whole court with hun, was, of 
course, greatly delighted Pharaoh was now called Ikhnaton, having 
laid aside the harsh* Aroun name and assumed one which contained 
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that of his Father m heaven. Some years before, he had moved nearer 
to the city of his mmister and favourite. He had ceased to reside m 
Thebes, the house of Amun-Re and gone down further north into 
the Upper Egyptian hare district. There after long search he had 
found a spot suitable for the erection of a new city entirely dedicated 
to his beloved deity The site was a little south of Khnunu, the house 
of Thoth, at a place where a little island rose from the stream that 
simply cried out for the erection of elegant little pleasure-pavilions. 
The rocks on the left bank retreated in a curve affording space for 
laying out temples, palaces, and terraces, adequate to a thinker on 
God who had a hard time m life and ought also to have an easy one. 
The lord of the sweet breath had found a place after his own heart, 
needing no counsel save his own thoughts and him who dwelt 
therein, to whom alone in this sweet spot the songs of praise should 
swell. The gracious command of His Majesty went forth to his art- 
ists and stone-masons to build here with the greatest speed a city, the 
city of his father, the city of the horizon Akhetaton. It was a severe 
blow for Nowet-Amun, hundred-gated Thebes, for with the depar- 
ture of the court it ran the risk of sinking to the level of a provincial 
city, moreover the move boldly served notice on the God of the 
empire at Kamak, with whose domineermg priesthood Pharaoh’s 
tender enthusiasm for the beloved all-m-one had during the fat years 
come into ever increasing conflict. 

Pharaoh’s delicate constitution could not stand these recurrent 
bouts with the might of the warlike national god, armed m the full 
panoply of tradition. He suffered more and more from the contra- 
diction between the placability of his own soul and the necessity of 
doing offensive battle for his own higher God-concept. To flee from 
this necessity was fortunately also the means of doing the enemy the 
most harm. Thus he resolved for his own consecrated person to shake 
Wese’s dust from off his sandals, even though his little Mama, partly 
for the sake of keeping watch of Amun, partly out of loyalty towards 
the residence of King Neb-ma-re, her deceased husband, might stop 
behind in her old palace. For two years Ikhnaton had had to control 
his impatience to escape from Amun’s jurisdiction, for it took that 
long to build the city despite ruthless drafting of flogged slave labour. 
And even when the King shifted thither with great pomp and cere- 
mony and offerings of bread and beer, of homed and hornless cattle, 
fowl, birds, wine, incense, and all fine herbs, it was as yet no city, 
only an improvised residence of half-finished luxury, consisting of 
a palace for him and the great consort Nefemefruaton-Nefertiti and 
the royal princesses, wherem they mighf sleep but not properly live, 
because pamters and decorators were still everywhere at work. There 
was further a temple for God the Lord, very bright and gay and 
flower-scented, with floating and flapping red streamers, with seven 
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courts, splendid pylons, and magnificent pillared halls, and simply 
marvellous parks and mgenious sheltered nooks, artificial ponds, trees 
and shrubbery transplanted into the desert in clumps of earth from 
their habitat in the fertile region of the Nile White quays shimmered 
along the shore and there were a dozen brand-new dwellmg-houses 
for the Aton-worshipping royal retinue, as well as a whole row of 
conveniently placed rock tombs in the surrounding hills. Of the 
whole, these were the most nearly ready for occupation. 

This, for the moment, was all there was of Akhetaton, but it was 
expected that the court would quickly draw hither in its tram a 
growing population and the embellishment of the city would go 
zealously on, since Pharaoh was already there on his throne, serving 
his Father in heaven, holding feasts of tribute, and gettmg daughters 
to enlarge the state of his women’s quarters; the third, Ankhsenpaaton, 
had already arrived 

Joseph had sent a special messenger to make formal vinnouncement 
to the god of the arrival of his brothers, from whom he had been sep- 
arated since early youth But even before the messenger reached the 
new-smelling palace, the news had spread thither by word of mouth 
and been much and excitedly discussed by Pharaoh, his queen Nefer- 
titi, her sister Nezemmut, his own sister Baketaton, and his courtiers 
and staflF of artists. He answered the letter straightway. It was super- 
scribed. 

Command to the administrator of that 'which the heavens give^ 
actual overseer of operations, vtce-spender of the King and his 
universal friend; my Uncle: 

Know that My Majesty regards your letter as one which he 
reads with sincere joy. Lo, Pharaoh has shed many joyful tears 
over the news which he has received from you, the great consort 
Nefemefruaton, also the sweet prmcesses Baketaton and Neze- 
mut, have mingled their tears with those of the beloved son of 
my Father in heaven. All that you tell me is extraordinarily splen- 
did and what you announce makes my heart to leap up. As for 
what you write, that your brothers have come to you, and your 
father is still ahve, at this news the heavens are joyful, the earth 
exults, and the hearts of good men frohc, while even those of 
evil folk are doubtless softened thereby. Know herewith that the 
lovely child of Aton, Nefer-Kheperu-Re, lord of the two lands, 
in consequence of your letter finds himself m extraordinarily 
gracious mood. The wishes which you Imk with your enclosures 
were granted beforehand, even before you set them down. It is 
my beautiful will, and I give my gracious consent, that all of 
yours, however many, should come to Egypt where you are as 
myself, and you may allot them room wherein to settle according 
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to your best opimon, whose nchness shall nourish them Say to 
your brothers: Thus shall you do and thus Pharaoh commands, 
m whose heart is the love of his father Aton. Lade your beasts 
and take wagons with you out of the stores of the king for your 
little ones and your wives and your father and come. Look not 
to your household goods, for you shall be provided in the land 
with all that you need. Ptoaoh knows indeed that your culture 
does not stand very high and your wants are easy to satisfy. And 
when you come into your land, take your father and his people 
and his whole house and brmg them down to me that you graze 
near your brother, the steward of the whole land, for the land 
shall lie open to you. Thus far the direction of Pharaoh to your 
brothers, given amid tears. Did not many and important affairs 
keep me at Akhetaton, the only capital of the lands, my residen- 
tial city, I would mount my great car, made of electrum, and 
hasten to Men-nefru-Mire that I might see you among your 
brothers and you would set your brothers before me. But when 
they are returned you must bnng some of them before me. Not 
all of them, for that would be too fatiguing for Pharaoh; but a 
chosen group, that I may question them, and also the old man 
your father shall you bring before me that I may show him fa- 
vour by my words and he shall live in honour for that Pharaoh 
has spoken with him. Farewell! 

This letter Joseph received by running messenger in his house at 
Menfe and showed it to the eleven, who kissed theur fingertips. One 
quarter of the moon they stayed m his house. It was twenty years 
that the father had believed him mangled, a day or so more did not 
matter, nor the exact moment when he should learn that Joseph was 
alive. And Joseph’s servants served them, and his wife the daughter 
of the sun spoke them friendly words and they talked with their 
aristocratic little nephews in the youth-lock, Manasseh and Ephraim, 
who could speak to them in their tongue. The younger, Ephraim, 
looked more like Joseph and Rachel than did Manasseh, who took 
after the mother’s, the Egyptian side, so that Judah said. “You will 
see, Jacob will favour Ephraim and in his mouth it will be not Manas- 
seh and Ephraim but Ephraim and Manasseh.” And he advised his 
brother to cut off the Egyptian youth-lock above the boys’ ears before 
Jacob came, as it would be an offence to him. 

Then, at the end of the week, they packed up and girded themselves 
for the journey. For there was to be a trade caravan from the king- 
dom, from Menfe, balance of the land?, up through the land of 
Canaan to Mitanmland, and the brothers were to join it, with wagons 
from the royal stores, two- and four-wheeled carts, given them with 
mules and drivers. Considering the ten asses, laden with all sorts of 
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luxurious specialties of Egypt, exclusive and costly specimens of a 
lofty culture and fastidious taste, presented by Joseph to Jacob, and 
the ten she-asses, likewise for Jacob, whose loads consisted of grain, 
wine, preserves, smoked meats, and unguents — considering all this, it 
IS clear that the brothers’ own tram was a stately one even by itself, 
swollen as their possessions were in addition by presents from their 
brother. It is well known that he gave to each man a change of rai- 
ment; but to Benjamin he gave three hundred silver deben and no less 
than five feast-day garments, one for each of the five extra days in 
the year That might have been the reason why he said to them as 
they took their leave “Do not fall out on the way^” but he really 
meant that they should not dwell on old times and reproach each 
other for what one had done behind each other’s back. For it never 
entered his head or theirs that they could be jealous of Benjamin be- 
cause he had given so much more lavishly to his own little brother. 
They were like lambs, they found everything in the best of order. 
When they were young and unruly they had rebelled against injus- 
tice, now It had turned out that they had come to terms with injus- 
tice and nevermore had aught to object to in the great “I favour whom 
I favour and show mercy to whom I show mercy.” 

HOW SHALL WE TELL HIM? 

The mind dwells pleasantly upon the marvellous correspondencies 
which history shows: it loves to contemplate the way in which one 
part is balanced by another part and one scene has its pendant in the 
next. As once the brothers, seven days after Jacob had received the 
sign of Joseph’s death, had returned from Dothan to mourn with 
their father and they had been sick with dread, how they should find 
him and how dwell with him under the half false yet partly true sus- 
picion that they were the lad’s slayers* so now, with white hairs 
among their dark, they were returning again to Hebron, with the 
news that Joseph had not died at all, was not dead now, but living in 
great glory; and they were almost as weighed down with the task of 
telling the old man. For uncanny is xmcanny and overwhelming over- 
whelming — whether the content be life or death. They were sore 
afraid that Jacob would fall on his back as before, and this time, since 
he had got twenty years older in the meantime, he might quite sim- 
ply “die of joy,” m other words of shock, so that Joseph’s life would 
be the cause of his death and he would no longer see the living with 
his eyes nor the living him with his Besides, the truth must now almost 
inevitably come out that they had not indeed slam the lad as Jacob 
all the time had half believed, but yet that they had half slain him 
and only by chance not quite, thanks to the enterprise of the Ishmael- 
ites who had taken him down to Egypt. The thought added to their 
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pangs of conflicting joy and dread But they drew some comfort 
from the thought that Jacob would be impressed, seeing they had 
been saved from murder by His messengers, the Midianites, this fa- 
vour which God had shown the brothers would prevent Jacob from 
quarreling with or cursing them 

They discussed all this during the whole seventeen-day journey; 
with all their impatience to bring it to an end they even found it too 
short a time in which to decide how to tell Jacob in the least dan- 
gerous way and how they would stand in his eyes once they had 
done so. 

“Children,” they said to each other — for since Joseph had said 
“Children, I am your brother,” they often used the word to each 
other, though it could never have been their habit before ~ “chil- 
dren, you will see, we shall have him falling on his back when we tell 
him, unless we go about it very tactfully and cautiously. But whether 
well or ill told, do you think he will believe what we say^ The 
chances are he will not For in so many years the idea of death fixes 
itself firmly in head and heart and is not easily dislodged or ex- 
changed for the thought of hfe — it is not welcome to the mind, for 
the mind clings to habit Brother Joseph thinks it will be a great joy to 
the old man and so, of course, it will be, a tremendous joy, but let us 
hope not too tremendous for his strength. But does a man know how 
to take hold of a joy straight off, when sorrow was his portion for 
years on end, and does he want to be told that he spent his life in a 
delusion and his days in error^ For his affliction was all his life and 
now It IS all bitterness. It is passing strange that we shall have to talk 
him out of something we once talked him into by means of the blood- 
stained garment, so that he clings to it now. And m the end we shall 
suffer more because we take it away than because we did it to him in 
the first place. Certainly he wiU close his mind and not believe us, 
and that is all for the best. For some time he must and may not be- 
lieve us, for if he grasped it all at once it would lay him out. The 
question is, how to tell him so that the joy shall not be too abrupt and 
we do not suddenly thwart his settled sorrow. The best thing would 
be if we did not need to say anything, but could just take him down 
to Egypt and set him before Joseph bis son, so he could see him with 
his own eyes and make all words superfluous. But it will be hard 
enough to get him down to Mizraim on to the fat feeding-grounds 
even when he knows that Joseph lives there, he has to know it before- 
hand or he surely will not go. But truth has not only words. It has also 
signs, such as the presents of the exalted ones and Pharaoh’s wagons 
at our disposal. We will show him them, perhaps first of all before we 
say anything, and then explain the signs. But by the signs he will see 
how kindly the exalted one means by us and how we are one heart 
and soul with him we sold; so when it comes out, the old man will 
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not be able to scold us for long, neither curse us — for can he then 
curse Isiael, ten out of twelve^ That he cannot, for it would be to 
kick against God’s plan, who sent Joseph down thither before us as 
quartermaster in Egypt. Therefore, children, let us not be too fearful. 
The hour will come, and the moment whisper us how we shall use it. 
First we will spread out the gifts before him, the pride of Egypt, 
and ask Where do you suppose they come from, Father, and from 
whom^ Guess^ Well, they come from the great keeper of the market 
down yonder, he sent them to you. But then it must be he loves you 
very much? He must love you almost as a son loves his father^ But 
when we have got as far as the little word ‘son,’ then we are more 
than half-way, we are past the worst. And then we play for a while 
on the word and finally, instead of saying the keeper of the market 
sent It, we say Your son sent it, Joseph sent it to you, for he is still 
alive and is a lord over all Egypt.” 

Thus the eleven planned and took counsel together under their 
nightly tent, and almost too swiftly for their misgivings the now 
familiar road lay behind them from Menfe up to the frontier fortress, 
through the wilderness, and then towards the land of the Philistines 
and Gaza the seaport Khadati, where they separated from the mer- 
chant caravan they had marched with and struck inland into the hills 
towards Hebron m short day-marches and mainly by night, for it was 
flowery spring when they came and the nights were beautiful, sil- 
vered by an almost full moon. Moreover, they found very trouble- 
some the curiosity they excited everywhere by reason of their tram, 
swollen as it was by the Egyptian wagons, the mules and mule-boys, 
and a herd of almost fifty asses. So they regularly rested by day and 
by nightly stages pushed nearer home to the terebinths of the grove of 
Mamre, where stood the father’s house of hair and the huts of nearly 
all the tribe. 

But the last day they set out early in the morning and by five m 
the afternoon were close to the goal, though it was still hidden by the 
familiar hills as they climbed the last slope. They had left the luggage 
a little distance back and they rode on before it, eleven silent donkey- 
riders who had left off talking, for their hearts were pounding in 
their chests, and despite all their previous planning none of them was 
clear how to begin to break the news to the father without upsettmg 
him. Now they had come to the pomt, all the plans misliked them, 
they found them stupid and unsuitable, m particular such foolishness 
as “Just guess^” and “Who could it be^” seemed to them frightfully 
out of place. Each one of them privately rejected it with scorn, and 
some at the very last minate tried to think of another idea Perhaps 
they ought to send one of them on ahead, for instance Naphtali the 
runner, to tell Jacob they were all close at hand with Benjamm and 
brought great, incredible news- incredible partly in the sense that one 
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could not believe it, partly because it went so counter to all their 
habits of thought that perhaps one could not even wish to believe it — 
and yet it was the living truth of God. So, thought some of them, the 
father’s heart would best be attuned to receive the news and be best 
prepared for it by a forerunner before the others came up. They 
rode at a foot pace. 


TELLING THE NEWS 

It was a rough, stony slope where their animals were picking their 
way, but strewn thickly with spring flowers There was larger-sized 
rubble as well as small, but wherever there was any soil, or even, it 
seemed, out of the stones themselves, wild flowers gushed, blossoms 
far and wide, white, yellow, sky-blue, purple, and rose, low bushes, 
mats and tussocks of bloom, a not of gaiety and charm The spring 
had summoned them and they had blossomed at their due hour. Even 
in the absence of the winter rams, it seemed they drew moisture 
enough from the morning dew if only for a fleeting, soon fading 
splendour. Even the bushes here and there bloomed in their season, 
rose-coloured and white Only the merest flaky cloudlets gathered 
high up in the heavenly blue 

On a little rock, against which a foam of blossoms beat like surf on 
a cliff, sat a figure almost, as seen from afar, like a flower itself Soon 
they could tell it was a little maid, alone under the wide sky, in red 
smock with daisies in her hair. On her arm she held a zither and her 
slender brown fingers travelled up and down the strings. It was 
Serah, Asher’s child; her father was the first to recognize her and 
with fatherly pride he said- 

“That IS my little Serah, sitting there on a stone, playing herself a 
little tune on her zither. The little wench is like that, she loves to sit 
alone and practise herself in psalmody. She belongs to the tribe of 
whistlers and fiddlers, God knows where she gets it, but she has had 
It ever since she was born, she has to make psalter and psalm; she 
can play on the strings till they ring and mingle her voice in songs 
of praise, clearer and stronger than you could believe, seeing her 
wisp of a body. Some day she will be famous in Israel, the little mon- 
key, Look, she sees us, she flings up her arms and runs toward us. 
Halloo, Serah’ Here is your father Asher coming with your uncles.” 

The child was already there; she ran barefoot through blossoms 
and rubble till the silver rings on wrists and ankles clashed and the 
yellow and white wreath bobbed up and down on her head She 
laughed for pleasure and panted out br€^thless words of greeting, 
but even the gasping sounds she made had something sonorous about 
them, though one would not have known whence it came, her body 
being so frail. 
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She was a proper little maid, no longer a child and not yet a maiden, 
at most twelve years old. Asher’s wife was supposed to be a great- 
grandchild of Ishmael Had Serah something in her of Isaac’s wild 
and beautiful half-brother that made her sing^ Or — since men’s traits 
do undergo the strangest transformations in their posterity — did 
Father Asher’s moist and sensual lips and eyes, his greedy love of 
sensation and feeling combined become a musical quality in little 
Serah^ Perhaps it is too bold and far-fetched to trace back to the 
father’s sweet-tooth the child’s love of the art of song. But some 
explanation there must be — so why not that^ -- for little Serah’s 
strange gift. 

The eleven looked down from their long-legged asses upon the lit- 
tle maid, gave her greeting, caressed her, and their eyes grew specula- 
tive. Most of them dismounted and stood round Serah, their hands on 
their backs, nodding and wagging their heads, saying “Well, welh” 
and “Now, now’” and “So, little music-lips, have you run out to 
meet us and be the first to greet us, sitting here and playing on your 
zither like this^” But finally Dan, nicknamed snake and adder, said: 

“Listen, children, I see by your eyes that we all have the same idea 
and It IS Asher who should be saying what I now say; but being her 
father he does not think of it Now, I have often shown that I am a 
good judge, and my native shrewdness tells me this is not just chance 
that the little monkey, Serah the song-maker, should meet us here 
before any of the others. God has sent her as a sign, to show what we 
should do. For the things we were planning about how to tell the 
father and hint to him so as not to harm him — that was all nonsense. 
Serah shall tell him, in her own way, so that the truth speaks to him 
in song, which is always the gentlest, whether sweet or bitter or 
bitter-sweet in one. Serah shall go on before us and sing to him, and 
even if he does not believe it, at least we shall have softened the soil 
of his soul and shall find it prepared for the seed of truth when we 
follow It up with chapter and verse and he will be forced to believe 
that song and truth are the same, just as we had to believe, however 
hard, that Pharaoh’s keeper of the market was the same as our brother 
Joseph. Now have I spoken truly and put on solid ground what hung 
in the air m front of all your eyes when you saw Serah’s childish 
little head dreaming into space?” 

Yes, they said, he had, and he judged correctly. So it should be, it 
was the hand of heaven and a great relief. And then they took the 
child to instruct her and to stamp the truth on her mind. It was not 
easy, for they all talked at once and one would not let another speak, 
and Serah looked with darling, delighted eyes at their excited faces 
and their waving hands. 

“Serah,” said they, “it is thus and so Believe it or not, just sing 
it and then we will come and prove it. But it would be better if you 
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believed it, for you would sing the better, and it is true, however un- 
likely It sounds; after all, you will believe your father and all your 
uncles together? Look now, you did not know your uncle Jehosiph 
who was lost and gone, the son of the true wife, Rachel’s son, who 
was called the star-virgin, but he was called Dumuzi. Well, he was 
lost to your grandfather long before you were born, and the world 
swallowed him up so that he was no more here, and in Jacob’s heart 
was he dead all these years. But now it turns out, though hard to be- 
heve, that the truth is qmte different — ” 

“Oh wondrous strange, for now the truth is plain 
That quite, quite otherwise it came to pass,” 

Serah began, going off half-cocked, singing and laughing so loud and 
musically that the gruff voices of her uncles were drowned out. 

“Be qmet, littie prodigy! ” they cried. “You can’t start singing until 
you know what to say. Listen and learn before you warble, your 
uncle Joseph has arisen, m other words he was never dead, he is alive, 
and not only alive but lives m this and this way. He lives m Mi2xaim 
and is this and this person. It was all a mistake, you see, the bloody 
garment was a mistake, God has turned all to good in ways we knew 
not of. Have you got that^ We were with him m Egypt, and he made 
himself known to us beyond the shadow of a doubt, saymg- ‘I am 
he, I am your brother.’ And spoke after such fashion to us that he 
would have us all come down there, and yon too, little Serah. Have 
you taken all that in, so you could give it out again in song? Then 
you are to sing it to Jacob. Our Serah is a clever maid, she will do it. 
Take your zither and go on ahead of us, and sing loud and resound- 
ingly that Joseph lives. Go m among the hills straight to Israel’s camp, 
look neither nght nor left, but just keep on singing. If anyone meets 
you and asks what you mean and what you are playing and singing, 
make no reply, just run and sing and sing and ring ‘He is alive' ’ And 
when you get to where Jacob your grandfather is, sit down at his feet 
and sing as sweetly as you know how: ‘Joseph is not dead, he is alive.’ 
He too will ask you what that means and what you are so rash as to 
say in your smging. But you must not answer mm either; just keep 
on twanging your zither and singing away Then all of us will come 
up and explain it to him in proper words. Will you be our good clever 
song-bird and do all this?” 

“Gladly will I,” answered Serah in her rmging tones. “Never before 
have I had such words to string on my strings, perhaps now I can 
show what they can do. Many sing, in tribe and town, but now I have 
better matter than they and will sing them out of the field.” 

So saymg she took W instrument from the stone where she had 
sat and held it on one arm and spread her tapering brown fingers 
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across the strings, the thumb here, the four fingers there. She began 
to move steadily through the flowers, now fast, now slow according 
to the measure of her song: 

“Oh let my soul sing a new song as it goeth. 

For a fine chant on eight strings my heart knoweth. 

Of what It IS full let it run over in rhyme 

More precious than gold and fine gold from the mme, 

Sweeter than purest honey in the comb, 

For the spring’s message I bring home. 

“Hearken all people to my harp-tone sweet, 

Listen and mark what I may here repeat. 

For upon me the lovely lot doth fall. 

And I am chosen out among the daughters all. 

For given am I the strangest matter yet 
Singer ever fell on to his harp to set. 

Now on my eight my little fingers string 
To Grandfather old the golden news to brmg. 

“Lovely notes in order ringing, 

Balsam to all worldly woes. 

Sweeter when to lofty silence bringing 
Singing voice in words the meaning shows* 

How all that is then exalted. 

Full of sense the sweetest sound, 

Over all is praise allotted 

To song and psalter in combined round,’’ 

Thus she sang as she went on across pastures toward the hills and 
the opening between the hiUs; struck till they rang at the strings and 
picked them till they thrilled and sang: 

“Burden worthy of the music, 

Tone and word together strive, 

Each combining other’s beauty. 

For they sing the lad’s alive' 

“Yea, O Beneficent, what has here been wrought. 

And what have the ears of me little one caught. 

And what open-mouthed just now have I learned 
From men who were in Egypt and retomed. 

From Father dear ami high uncles mine 
Who show me words to make a song so fine. 

And they gave me matter of splendour unmeasured, 

For who was it in Egypt they discovered’ 
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Little Grandfather dear at first you will not follow, 

But m the end you will have it to swallow. 

Lovely as a dream yet true withal, 

And just as real as it is wonderful. 

“Rarest wonder past believing 
That in one should be the two, 

That all poesy is living 
And the beautiful the true. 

Now for once is here achieved 
That for which the soul doth strive, 

Let my burden be believed. 

True and beautiful, thy son’s alive. 

“Still ’twere better if you think it 
Beautiful awhile but yet not true. 

Lest the cup if suddenly you drink it 
Fling you on your back and lay you low. 

As when once the worthless bloody token. 

Lying in their throats, they brought you home, 

Night fell on your soul for ever unbroken, 

Straight a pillar of salt you would become. 

“Ah, what pangs you bore in thinking 
Nevermore to see him with your eyes, 

Dead he lay within your heart and buried, 

Now therein he sweetly doth arise.” 

Here a man sought to question her, a shepherd in a shady hat stand- 
ing on the hill. He had been watching her for a long time, listening 
in wonder to her song. Now he came down to her, set his pace to 
hers, and asked 

“Maiden, what is it you sing as you go> It sounds so strange I have 
often heard you praising and psaltermg and I know you can play 
right soundmgly on the strings, but never before so teasingly and 
riddlingly as this. And then the way you keep the time and set the 
pace as you go^ Are you going to Jacob the master, and has what you 
sing to do with him> It seems to me so. But what do you mean by 
beautiful and true, and what with your refrain: ‘the lad’s alive’^” 

But Serah as she walked looked not at him, she only smiling shook 
her head. She took her hand a moment ^rom the strings to lay her 
finger on her lips, then she went on* 

“Sing, Serah, Asher’s child, what thou hast learned 
From the eleven now out of Egypt returned. 
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Sing how that God in His mercy has blessed them 
That to the man down below they addressed them. 

Who then the man, who but Joseph is he, 

My uncle as tall and as fine as can be. 

Old one, look up, it is thy dear son. 

Greater is Pharaoh only by his throne. 

Lord of the lands his name they call, 

The state’s first servant they name him all. 

Kings of the earth his praises sing, 

Stranger folk kneeling to him tribute bring. 

Over uncounted lands is he set, 

To all the people he giveth their meat, 

From thousands of barns he spendeth them bread 
To carry them over their hunger and need. 

For he it was in foresight wisely hoarded 
And therefore is his name o’er all belauded. 

His garments in myrrh and in aloes are pressed, 

In ivory palaces he sets up his rest. 

Forth from them like a bridegroom doth he come — 

Lo, old one, behold what has come of thy lamb^” 

The man went along with her and listened with growing amaze- 
ment to the words of her song Seeing other folk at a distance, man or 
maid, he beckoned them up, to listen with him Serah was soon the 
centre of a little troop of men, women, and children, which grew as 
they came nearer the camp. The children danced to the rhythm, the 
elders walked in the tune of it, all their faces were turned to her, and 
she went on singing: 

“Whiles thou believedst him mangled and dead, 

And with tears hast watered thy daily bread, 

Twenty measured years have sped, 

Mourning him with ashes on thy head — 

Lo, now, old one, behold and see, 

God He can scourge and can heal. 

How marvellous all His Ways can be 
For human children’s weaP 

“Past understanding is His rule, 

Great all the work of His hands; 

He dealt with His servant as a fool 
And laid thee ugder bands. 

Creation laughs at the lordly jest, 

Tabor and Hermon leap. 

He snatched away thy dearest and best, 

But now thou shalt have him to keep. 
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Thou hast wnthen, old man, m thy pain, 

And found thyself in it again, 

But now he is returned to you. 

Still lovely, though rather stouter to view. 

‘^Thou knowest not his face. 

Nor yet his name canst guess, 

Stammering you will greet 

Nor know who shall fall at whose feet. 

Thus God went about at His ease 
My dear little grandfather to tease.” 

By this time she had drawn with her train quite close to her home 
under Mamre’s terebinths. She saw Jacob, the man of the blessing, 
sitting stately on his mat before the curtains of his dwelling. Now 
she lifted her instrument and held it higher and more firmly in her 
arm; up till then she had been picking and twanging the strings in 
well-tried scherzos and dissonances; but now she drew from it sound- 
ing chords of sweeping harmony, to which she sang in her full- 
throated voice. 

‘Tor a word of beauteous rareness 
In my music interweaves, 

Matching all it hath of fairness. 

And It says Thy darling lives! 

Match, O soul, in exultation 
Golden music of the strings, 

For the grave no longer hath him — 

Heart, he is arisen ~ sing^ 

Heart, it is the sorely missed, 

For whom the earth its anguish bore, 

Whom they lured into the coffin, 

Whom the boar’s vile tushes tore. 

Ah, he was no longer present, 

Desolate the barren earth, 

Till we heard He is arisen — 

Dear old Father, pray have faith! 

Godlike in his steps he paces, 

Round his head bright summer birds do reel, 

As across the flowery spaces 
Lo, he greets thee with a smile! 

Wintry grief and deathly aguish 
From his kiss away have flown; 

On his lips and cheeks and forehead 
Hath the Eternal favour strewn. 
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Read it in his laughing features 
All was but a godlike jest; 

And in late-beheving raptures 
Take him to thy father-breast' ” 

Jacob had long smce seen his grandchild, his little music-lips, 
coming towards him, and listened well pleased to her voice. He even 
clapped his hands benevolently, just like the audience at a play. 
When she reached him the maid, without other greeting than her 
song, sat down on the mat at his feet, her troop of followers stayed 
at some distance away. The old man listened, and his applaudmg hands 
slowly fell, his nodding as slowly turned into a doubtful head-shak- 
mg When she came to an end of her verse he said. 

“Good and charmmg, my granddaughter, so far. It is sweet of you, 
Serah, and thoughtful, to come and give a little pleasure to the lonely 
old man. You see, I know you well by name, as I do not all of my 
grandchildren, for there are too many. But you stand out for your 
gift of song. It makes a real person of you, so that one remembers 
your name But listen now, my gifted one, while I say I have heard 
with pleasure the music and the poetry, but yet not without some 
misgiving the sense For poesy, dear little one, poesy is always an 
alluring, seductive, dangerous thing. Sense and senses lie close to- 
gether, and song rhymes all too easily with wrong; grace and charm 
are prone to gracelessness and harm, if they are not bridled by con- 
cern with God. Lovely is the play of thought, but holy the spirit 
alone Poesy is play of heart and mind; willingly I applaud it, so long 
as It loses not sight of spirit but remains in the end concern with God. 
Now what was it you were saying in your warbhng and trilling, and 
what can I make of a man like a god tripping across the fields with 
birds flitting about him and laughing at his own jest'* He sounds to 
me like one of these nature-gods hereabouts, whom I hold in great 
suspicion’ the folk of the countryside call him lord, and darken the 
counsels of the children of Abraham with their folly. We too speak 
of the Lord, of course; but our meaning is altogether different. Never 
can I be sufficiently concerned for Israel’s soul, nor preach enough 
under the tree of wisdom, that this ‘lord’ is not the Lord; om pe^le 
are always on the pomt of confusing the two and relapsing into idol- 
atry. For God is a high and difiicult task; but ‘the gods’ are a pleasant 
sin. Can I then, dear child, applaud, when you lend your gift to pleas- 
ant psaltery after the loose ways of the land^” 

But Serah only shook her head with a smile, plucked her strmgs 
anew, and sang. • 

“Who then do I sing, O Grandfather mine, 

Who but my uncle so tall and so fine? 

Look up, old man, it is thy dear son, 
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Greater is Pharaoh only by his throne. 

Grandfather, at first you cannot follow, 

But in the end you will have it to swallow. 

For a word of wonder-rareness 
In my music interweaves, 

Matching all it hath of fairness, 

And it says: Thy darling lives^” 

“Child,” said Jacob, greatly moved, “truly it is lovely and pleasant 
that you come before me and sing of my son Joseph, whom you never 
knew, and devote your gift to divert me. But your song is riddling 
the rhymes are well enough but not the reason, and so it hath neither 
rhyme nor reason I cannot let it pass, for how can you sing ‘The lad’s 
alive’> Such words can give me no joy, they are but lying flourishes, 
for Joseph died long since. Mangled is he, mangled and dead.” 

But Serah answered him in ringing chords. 

“Match, O soul, with exaltation 
Golden music of the strings, 

For the grave no longer hath him, 

Heart, he is arisen — sing^ 

Ah, he was no longer present, 

Desolate the barren earth — 

Till we heard He is arisen 
Dear old Father, pray have faith^ 

From thousands of barns he spendeth them bread 
To carry them over their hunger and need, 

For he like Noah wisely hath provided. 

And therefore is his name o’er all beloved. 

His garments in myrrh and in aloes are pressed. 

In ivory palaces he sets up his rest. 

And issueth like bridegroom forth from them — 

Old one, behold what hath come of thy lamb^ ” 

“Serah, my grandchild, reckless little one,” said Jacob impressively, 
“what shall I think of your loose-mouthed song^ I have let much pass 
as poetic licence, though I find it little respectful that you address me 
as ‘old man.’ But poetic licence is not the only licence in your song, it 
is altogether a string of disrespectful and cheating make-believe. You 
may think to please me by it, but pleasure founded on falseness is no 
true pleasure, nor can it profit the soul. Dare poesy lend itself to such, 
is that its province^’ Are you not abusing your gift from God to dress 
m it such untrue and unreasonable things^’ Verily there must be some 
reason allied to the beauty, else it only mocks the heart.” 

“Rarest wonder,” 
sang Serah, unheeding: 
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“Rarest wonder, past believing, 

That in one should be the two 
That all poesy is living, 

And the beautiful the true. 

Here for once is now achieved 
That for which the soul doth strive. 

Let my burden be believed, 

Tiue and beautiful, thy son’s alive^” 

“Child,” said Jacob, and his head was shaking on his shoulders, 
“dearest child . . 

But her voice soared and revelled, borne on the leaping, exulting 
music of the strings: 

“Lo, now, old one, behold and see, 

God He can scourge and can heal, 

How marvellous all His ways can be 
For His human children’s weaF 
He snatched away thy dearest and best, 

But thou shalt take him again to thy breast. 

Thou hast writhen, old one, in thy pain, 

Yet found thyself in it agam. 

But now he returneth to you, 

Still lovely, though rather stouter to view. 

So God goes about as He pleases 
And dear little Grandfather teases.” 

Jacob, with his head turned away, for the brown eyes were full of 
tears, put out one hand as though to stop her. “Child’” he said again, 
and only that. He seemed not to hear the sudden bustle and movement 
among the tents, nor paid any heed to the joyous announcement now 
made him. For the group who had come up with Serah was increased 
by others approaching to bring glad tidings, servants and other folk 
came round Jacob from all sides and two of them addressed him: 

“Israel, the eleven are back from Egypt, your sons with men and 
carts and many more asses than they set out with’” 

But even as the men spoke, here were the brothers already. They 
dismounted and came up, with Benjamin in their midst and the rest 
pulling and pushing him forward, each one zealous to be the one to 
bring him before the father. 

“Peace and good health,” they said, “to our father and dear lord’ 
Here is Benjamin. We havelcept him safe for you, though he was at 
one time in some danger. But now you can have him once more at 
your apron-strings. And here is your hero Simeon Furthermore, we 
bring abundance of food and rich presents from the giver of bread. 
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Lo, we are all well and happily retximed — happily, in truth, is a 

word nowhere near strong enough for it.” 

“Boys,” answered Jacob, who had got to his feet, “boys — yes, of 
course, I am glad to see you.” 

He put his hand possessively on Benjamin’s arm, yet half absently 
too, and his gaze was bewildered. “You are here again,” said he, “safe 
home agam after perilous journey — under other circumstances this 
would be a great moment and quite fill my soul if it were not taken up 
with other matters. Yes, you find me greatly taken up, I mean by this 
httle maid here — Asher, she is your child — who came and sat by me 
and played on her zither, singing so sweetly, yet harping upon such 
folly about my son Joseph that I know not how to defend my reason 
from her. I am tempted to welcome your coming solely because I 
count on you to protect me from this child and the lying tongue her 
music has, since I know you would not allow my grey hairs to be 
mocked.” 

“Never will we do so,” responded Judah, “so far as we can prevent 
it. But in the opimon of all of us. Father, and it is a well-founded 
opinion, you would do better — even though at first afar off — to con- 
sider whether there might not be some truth in her harping.” 

“Some truth,” repeated the old man. He stood up very straight. 
“You dare come to me with such cowardly advice and speak to Israel 
of half-measures and half-truths^ Where should we be, and where 
God, if we had ever let ourselves in to be half and half ^ For the truth 
IS one and indivisible. Three times this child has sung to me: ‘Thy 
son’s alive’’ There can be nothing true in her words unless it were 
the truth. So what is it’'” 

“The truth!” said the eleven in chorus, raising their palms to the 
sky And. 

“The truth'” came back the amazed and exultant chorus from the 
gathered host. Men’s, women’s, and children’s voices echoed trium- 
phantly “She sang the truth!” 

“Dear httle Father,” said Benjamin, embracing Jacob. “As now you 
hear, so beheve, for we too had to, first one of us and then another. 
The man down there who asked about me, and kept on asking: ‘Does 
your father still hve?’ — that is Joseph, he and Joseph are one. Never 
was he dead, my mother’s son. Roving men tore him from the claws 
of the ravenmg beast and took him down to Egypt, where he has 
floundied as by a spring and become the first among the men of the 
land below. Tiie sons of strangers flatter him, for without him they 
would pine and die. Would you have tokens of this miracle’' Look at 
our train' Twenty asses he sent you, whose load is the food and the 
riches of Egypt, and the wagons out of Pharaoh’s stores shall carry us 
all down to your son. For from the beginnmg it was his plan that you 
diould come and I guessed that it was so. He would have us to feed 
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on fat pastures, not far from him, but where it is not too Egyptian, 
in the land of Goshen.” 

Jacob had preserved complete, almost severe composure. 

“God will dispose,” he said in a firm voice “Only from Him does 
Israel take mstructions and not from the great ones of this earth. — 
My Damn, my child'” broke from his lips. He had clasped his hands 
on his breast and stood with his brow raised to the clouds, slowly shak- 
ing his old head Then he dropped it again. 

“Boys,” said he, “this httle maid, whom I now bless and who shall 
not taste death but go living mto the kingdom of heaven if God shall 
hear me — she sang to me that the Lord vouchsafes me Rachel’s first- 
born back again, still handsome but somewhat heavy That probably 
means he is already quite fat with the years and the fleshpots of 
Egypt!“” 

“Not really fat, dear Father, not very,” answered Judah soothingly 
“Only withm the bounds of digmty. You must consider that not death 
gives him back to you, but hfe. Death, if that were thinkable, would 
give him back to you as he was, but since it is life at whose hand you 
receive him back, he is no more the faun of other days but a royal 
stag of four points. And you must be prepared to find him a little 
strange and worldly in his ways and weanng a pleated byssus, hke 
Hermon’s driven snow.” 

“I will go down and see him before I die,” said Jacob. “If he had not 
lived he would not be hving. Blessed be the name of the Lord'” 

“Blessed'” cried they all, and rushed forward in a wave to con- 
gratulate him and the brothers and kiss the hem of Jacob’s garment. 
He did not look down on their heads, his eyes were raised again and 
he kept shaking his head as he held it turned up to the sky. But Serah, 
the song-hps, sat on the mat and sang: 

“Read it in his laughing features, 

All was but a Godlike jest; 

And in late-behevmg raptures 
Take him to thy father-breast!” 
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Chapter VII 

THE LOST IS FOUND 


I WILL GO AND SEE HIM 

And so the refractory cow heard the voice of her calf when the crafty 
farmer brought it to the field that was to be ploughed, so that the 
cow would be contented there, and the cow yielded her neck to the 
yoke and ploughed. Hard enough it was for her still, with her con- 
siderable dislike of the field, which she thought of as a death-acre. 
Jacob’s deliberate and declared intention was not easier to him than 
submission was to the cow, indeed, he was glad that at least he had 
time to think it over. Actually to carry it out, to part from all that 
was his by ingramed habit, to transport the tribe bag and baggage to 
the lowland, that took much time, and by the same token it gave him 
time The Bene Yisrael were not the people to take literally Pharaoh’s 
words, not to regard their stuff, for that they should be provided 
withal in the land of Goshen, and they were simply to leave every- 
thing where it was “Not to regard their stuff,” that meant at most 
not to take everything they had — which was impossible anyhow. 
Not all their tools and eqmpment and not all the cattle and fowl On 
the other hand it certainly did not mean that they were to travel light 
and leave everythmg behind for the first comer They sold off quan- 
tities of goods, and certainly not in unseemly haste or without very 
stiff bargaming. But Jacob let them go ahead and sell. Which proves 
that he kept to his resolve m its main hnes although the way he talked 
about It might be open to various interpretations. 

“I will go down thither and see him,” he would say. That might 
mean- “I will visit him to see his face before I die and then come 
back.” But it was clear to all of them, even to Jacob himself, that it 
really could not mean that. If it had been a matter of just a visit to 
behold his face, then certainly it would be his high-and-mightiness 
Joseph who owed his little father the visit in order to spare him the 
great inconvenience of a journey to Mizraim. But on the other hand 
such a thought ran counter to the motif of the sending after, and Ja- 
cob perfectly understood that the stars in their courses had so ruled 
in the matter. Joseph had not been separated and snatched away for 
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that, Jacob’s face had not to that end been swollen with weeping, 
only in order that they should now visit each other. No, the high 
purpose was that Joseph should have Israel come after him, and 
Jacob was far too much of an expert m God-knowledge not to know 
that the snatching away of the lovely one, his magnification down 
below, the obstinate famine which had driven the brothers down to 
Egypt — that all these were arrangements in a comprehensive plan, 
to Ignore which would have been the crassest stupidity. One might 
find Jacob self-centred and arrogant in that a calamity like the present 
prolonged drought, so wide-spread, affecting so many people and 
causing such wholesale economic changes, was seen by him merely in 
the light of a plan for the furtherance of his own tribal history. Quite 
obviously It was his idea that where he and his house were in question 
the rest of the world would have to like it or lump it. But arrogance 
and egoism are only negative words for a highly positive and fruitful 
attitude which we might call by the more sympathetic name of piety. 
There are probably no virtues which cannot be called by unsympa- 
thetic names, none without inward contradictions, such as, in the 
present case, humility and arrogance. Piety is the subjectivation of 
the outer world, its concentration upon the self and its salvation, with- 
out the conviction, exaggerated to the point of offensiveness, of 
God’s especial, yes, all-embracing concern, without the fixation of 
the self and its salvation in the very centre of all things, there is no 
piety Piety, in short, is the name we give to that great virtue Its 
opposite IS the low esteem of the self and its relegation to the unim- 
portant periphery, out of which nothing good can come. He who 
does not take himself seriously is soon lost, but he who thinks of him- 
self as Abram did when he resolved that he, and in him man, might 
serve only the highest, he does, of course, behave presumptuously. 
But this presumption will be a blessing to many. For here is manifest 
the connection between the dignity of the self and the dignity of hu- 
manity. The claim of the human ego to central importance was the 
precondition for the discovery of God, and only together, with the 
consequence of the utter destruction of a humanity which does not 
take itself seriously, can both discoveries be lost sight of again. 

But we must go on from here for subjectivation does not mean 
subjection, nor esteem of self disesteem of others. It does not mean 
isolation or a callous disregard of the general, the exterior and supra- 
personal, in short, of all that reaches beyond the self On the contrary 
It therein solemnly recognizes itself. In other words, if piety is the 
being penetrated with the importance of the self, then worship is 
piety’s extension and assimilation into the eternalness of being, which 
returns in it and wherein it recognizes itself. That is to depart from 
all singleness and limitation, yet with no violence to its own dignity, 
which It even enhances to the point of consecration. 
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In such a light, then, we may consider Jacob’s mood at this time 
of the break-up, and we can scarcely think of it as more solemn than 
it actually was. He was about to carry out quite literally what he 
had dreamed of at the peak of his affliction and feverishly prattled in 
Eliezer’s ear he was going down to his dead son in the underworld 
That was a cosmic procedure, and where the ego opens its borders 
to the cosmic and loses itself therein, even until its own identity is 
blurred, can there be any thought of narrowness or isolation^ The 
very thought of the break-up was full of contrary-tendjng factors- 
the factor of abiding, the factor of the return — they elevated the 
moment above and beyond the episodic and atomic Jacob the grey- 
beard was Jacob the youth again, he who, after the deception that 
put things right, had departed Irom Beersheba to Naharaim He was 
Jacob the man who with wives and flocks had got free from Harran 
after a stay of twenty-five years. But he was not only Jacob, the man 
in whose life-spiral the break-up repeated itself He was also Isaac, 
who went to Gerar, to Abunelech in the land of the Philistines Again 
and still further back, he was seeing repeat itself the primeval 
break-up, Abram the wanderer’s exodus from Ur of the Chaldees — 
and even that was not the first form, but only the earthly reflection 
and imitation of a celestial wandering the wandering oi the moon, 
who took her way and freed herself from one station to the next Bel 
Harran, the Lord of the Way. But Abram, the first earthly wanderer, 
had made pause at Harran, so it was plain that Beersheba was to rep- 
resent It and that Jacob would there make his first moon-station. 

He took comfort in the thought of Abram how during a famine 
he too had gone to Egypt, to dwell there as a stranger And Jacob had 
need of comfort. True, he was looking forward to a )oy so keen that 
it was almost pain, after that he might depart m peace, since nothing 
to compare with it remained to look for. True, the migration to 
Egypt, there by Pharaoh’s consent to pasture on fat land, was an 
enviable lot, and so esteemed by many But when all was said and 
done, the decision was hard for Jacob It was hard for him to adapt 
himself to God’s command to void the land of his fathers and ex- 
change It for the offensive land of the animal gods, the land of mud, 
the land of the children of Ham. He had settled in the land whither 
Abram had wandered, had done it provisionally, as it were, and like 
his forefathers had always been half a stranger there. Still he had 
thought to die as they had in this spot He had always considered to 
refer to this land where he was born and where his dead rested the 
prophecy made to Abram that his seed would be strange m the land. 
But now It turned out that the propKecy which, not for nothing, 
was bound up with thoughts of terror and great darkness actually 
pointed to the land whither he was now going to Mizraim, the 
Egyptian house of bondage. That, we know, had always been Jacob’s 
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mistrustful name for the strictly administered land down south. Cer- 
tainly he had never contemplated its becoming a house of bondage for 
his own seed — as now became painfully clear to him His leave-taking 
was burdened with the insight that God’s pronouncement “And they 
shall afflict them four hundred years,” referred to the country 
whither he was going. It was in all probability the forced labour of 
many generations to which he was leading his people The plan of 
salvation might be altogether good, or good and bad might be wholly 
cancelled out in the great concept of destiny and the future. But not- 
withstanding all that, this was uncontestably a break-up fraught with 
destiny, to which Jacob now committed himself in God, and as such 
he felt it. 

Yes, they were going to the land of tombs, and that was bad enough. 
But actually it was the tombs he was leavmg behind that he thought 
of with the keenest pain. Rachel’s wayside grave, and Machpelach, 
the double hollow, which Abram had bought as a burial place with 
the field it stood in from Ephron the Hittite for four hundred silver 
shekels by weight according to custom Israel like all shepherds was 
free-footed, still he did possess that much real estate, the field with 
the cave, and his it should remain The emigrants disposed of many 
movables, but just this immovable, the field with the tomb, that was 
inalienable To Jacob it was the guarantee of his return. For however 
many generations were to rot in Egypt’s soil while his house increased, 
he was resolved to lay it upon God and man that when the remnant 
of his own days was lived out, he himself was to be brought back 
to the permanent home which he, the shepherd and wanderer, pos- 
sessed on earth that he might lie where lay his father and the mothers 
of his sons, all save only the beloved and untimely cut off, who lay 
by the wayside, mother of his darhng taken hence, who summoned 
him now. 

So it was good that Jacob had time to consider his departure down 
thither to the snatched one. For it was a heavy task, this of under- 
standing God’s purposes in the strange destiny of the set-apart dar- 
ling. Jacob’s conclusion on this subject can best be heard from him- 
self. When he spoke of Joseph now he spoke of him not otherwise 
than as “his lordship my son ” “I intend,” he would say, “to travel 
down to his lordship my son in Egypt. He holds high office there.” 
People to whom he said that probably smiled behind the old man’s 
back and made merry over the paternal vanity. They did not know 
how much deadly serious effort after objectivity, how much renunci- 
ation and stern resolve lay behind Jacob’s turn of phrase. 
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SEVENTY OF THEM 

The flowery spring had become late summer before Israel had his 
affairs wound up and the tram got under way from the grove of 
Mamre by Hebron. Beersheba was their nearest goal and some days of 
ceremonial sojourn were to be spent in this border place where Jacob 
and his father were born and where the resolute mother Rebecca had 
once readied the thief of the blessing for the journey into Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Jacob departed from his own place and set forth with flocks and 
possessions, with sons and sons’ sons, with daughters and daughters’ 
sons. Or, as the story also says with their little ones and their wives, a 
limited reckoning since by wives was meant the wives of the sons 
and by daughters the same thing with addition of the daughters of 
the sons, for instance the singing Serah They left seventy strong — 
that IS, they reckoned themselves seventy, but it was not by actual 
count, merely a feeling of a count, a sort of mental conclusion, in 
which there prevailed that lunar degree of exactness of which we well 
know that it was not like our own yet entirely right and justifiable in 
Its time and place. Seventy was the number of the peoples of the earth 
listed in the tables of God. Consequently nothing in black and white 
was required in order to prove that seventy was the number of de- 
scendants from forefather’s loins. But when it came to Jacob’s loins, 
surely the wives of the sons ought not to have been counted in^^ And 
accordingly they were not. For where there is no counting at all there 
can be no counting in, the sum arrived at was not a matter of count- 
ing at all, resting as it did on a foregone conclusion; thus it is idle to 
ask what was counted and what not. We do not even know whether 
Jacob himself was one of the seventy, or whether they reckoned 
him separately as the seventy-first. We must be content to think that 
the age permitted both possibilities at the same time. Much later, for 
instance, a descendant of Judah, or more precisely of his son Perez, 
with whom Tamar had dehberately presented him — this descendant, 
a man named Isaiah, had seven sons, and a youngest son who tended 
the sheep, upon whom the horn of anointing was lifted up. What does 
this and mean^ Was he included as the youngest of seven or did 
Isaiah have eight sons^ The former is more likely, for it is much 
finer and more orthodox to have seven sons than eight. But it is more 
than likely, in fact it is certain, that the figure seven as the number 
of Isaiah’s sons did not change to eight when the youngest came 
along and that the youngest succeeded m being inclucied in the seven 
even though he was actually one over the count. And once there 
was another man who had full seventy sons, for he had many wives. 
One son of these mothers killed all his brothers, the whole seventy 
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sons on one same stone By our prosaic reckoning he can only, being 
their brother, have killed sixty-nme. Or rather sixty-eight, since an- 
other brother, whose name is given, Jotham, remained alive. The 
statement is hard to swallow. Yet here one of seventy did kill all 
seventy and yet left himself and another brother ahve — a striking 
and instructive instance of ''counting in” and "not counting in” at 
the same time. 

Jacob, then, actually was the seventy-first among the seventy wan- 
derers — in so far as this figure itself can stand the light of day. For 
in prosaic truth the number was less rather than more — a fresk con- 
tradiction, but unfortunately an unavoidable one. Jacob the father 
was the seventieth and not the seventy-first on the basis of the fact 
that the males of the seed came to sixty-nine. However, it did so by 
including Joseph, who was in Egypt, and his two sons who were even 
born there. These three males of the stock were certainly not in the 
train that went down, accordingly we must subtract them even al- 
though they belong in the figure seventy. Again, even this deduction 
leaves too many, for the figure seventy reckoned in a number of souls 
as yet unborn. We might let pass the case of Jochebed, a daughter 
of Levi, whose mother was already heavy with her at the time of the 
journey, she being born "between the walls,” probably the walls of 
the border fortress on their entry into Egypt But there is more to it 
than that. For the sum total counts in grandchildren who are neither 
born nor begot, not present but only foreseen. They came to Egypt, 
as pious scholars put it, in lumhts patnm and took part in the journey 
only in a metaphysical sense 

So much for the necessary subtractions But there are equally com- 
pelling reasons for increasing the sum total The male seed of Jacob 
came to that sum by itself, but if — or tather since — all his immediate 
descendants must be counted in, then, if certainly not the sons’ wives, 
yet their daughters must be included, for example Serah, quite de- 
cidedly, to mention only one. It would be entirely wrong not to 
count the little maid who brought the good news about Joseph. Her 
fame was great in Israel and there was never any doubt about the 
fulfilment of the blessing which Jacob had gratefully conferred on 
her, that she should not taste death but go up living into heaven. 
Nobody in fact knows when she died her life-story has every ap- 
pearance of continuing on and on. There is the tale that generations 
later the man Moses, going about hunting for Joseph’s grave, had the 
spot — in the middle of the Nile — pointed out to him by Serah. 
Vastly later than that even, she seems to have pursued her existence 
among the people of Abranf, under the name of the "wise woman.” 
However that may be, whether it was the same Serah all the time or 
whether other little maids assumed the name and nature of the first 
little herald and harbinger, in any event she must be included No 
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objecting voice will be raised, no matter how her inclusion affects 
the count. 

But we cannot be so thoroughgoing about the wives of the sons — 
in other words, the mothers of Jacob’s grandchildren The word 
^‘mothers” is better than “wives” in this connection, on account of 
Tamar, who, conformably to the “whither thou goest I will go” made 
one in the tram with her two stout Judah sons Mostly she went on 
foot, leaning on a long staff, taking for a woman very long strides, 
tall and dark, with round nostrils and proud mouth, and that strange 
distant-dwelling look of hers This resolute woman, who would not 
at any price be counted out, should she not be counted in^ As for 
her two husbands, Er and Onan, they could not be counted — neither 
by moon nor by daylight reckoning, for they were dead, and even 
if Israel counted unborn souls, surely he did not count dead ones^ 
Shelah, on the other hand, the husband whom she did not get, but 
whom she no longer needed, since she had given him two fine stout 
half-brothers, went along, being one among Leah’s thirty-two grand- 
children. 


CARRY HIM 

To the agreed number, then, of seventy, Israel pulled out of the grove 
of Mamre the Amorite. Counting everything not counted in, shep- 
herds, drovers, drivers, baggage men, and slaves, the tram was all of 
a hundred persons and more — a highly-coloured, noisy caterpillar of 
a migrating tribe, slow-moving, enveloped m clouds of dust raised 
by the trotting flocks. Its members got forward by various means — 
and between ourselves, the host of Egyptian conveyances sent by 
Joseph were of very little use. This does not apply to the so-called 
agoltj whose value should be acknowledged. These were heavy two- 
wheeled ox-carts, wonderful for household goods, leather water-bot- 
tles, and forage, as well as for the women and children. But the actual 
travelling carriages, such as the light merkobt^ some of them very 
luxuriously equipped and drawn by a team of horses or mules, with 
the shapely wagon-box covered with stamped purple leather, open 
behind and often consisting simply of a curved wooden railing, gilded 
in every possible place- these elegant toys, however well-meaning 
Joseph and his royal master had been in sending them, proved im- 
practicable and went back to Egypt mostly as empty as they had 
come. Nobody had any good of the fact that some oi them were 
covered inside and out with linen and stucco and in the stucco delight- 
ful httle reliefs of court and peasant life, or that the nails on the 
wheels were m the form of Moors’ head^, exquisitely modelled. Only 
two persons could stand m these chariots, or three if they were 
crowded, they had no springs and were tiring in the long run, over 
ungentle roads. Or if you sat down you had to sit backwards on the 
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floor with your legs dangling out. Some, like Tamar, chose the time- 
honoured way of the pilgrim and went on foot with a staff. Most 
of them, however, rode on splay-footed camels, bony mules, white 
or grey asses, all of them decorated with big glass beads, embroidered 
saddle-cloths, and danglmg mullen-stalks. Those were the saddle 
animals, who stirred up the dust in the roads. On them rode Jacob’s 
people, whom Joseph had sent for a gay, high-coloured tribe, in gar- 
ments of woven wool, the bearded men m their heavy desert cloaks, 
with head-cloths often held in place by a felt ring on top. The women 
had black braids hanging on their shoulders, silver and bronze brace- 
lets on their wrists, their foreheads were hung with coins, their nails 
reddened with henna they carried suckhngs in their arms, swaddled 
in great soft wrappings with brocaded borders. They all munched 
as they rode along roasted onions, sour bread, and olives. They 
mostly took the ridge road going down from Jerusalem and the 
heights of Hebron to the deeper southland, called Negeb, the and 
land to Kirjath Sepher, the book city, and to Beersheba 

Our chief concern, of course, is the comfort of Jacob the father. 
How was he accommodated^ Had Joseph, when he sent his wagons, 
thought that the venerable man would make the journey standing 
in one of those decorated chariots, behind a gilt railing^ Not he. Not 
even Pharaoh his master thought that The directions issued by the 
beautiful child of Aton from his new-smelling palace had said “Take 
your father and carry him,” The patriarch was to be borne as though 
m triumph, that was the word used, and among the mostly useless 
vehicles sent by Joseph was a single conveyance of a different kind, 
destined for precisely this solemn service, the carrying of Jacob. It 
was an Egyptian litter, such as the upper classes of Kerne used on 
the streets and when they travelled: an exceptionally elegant speci- 
men too, with a woven reed back-rest, the sides adorned with fine 
writings, with rich hangings and bronze carrying-poles, it was even 
provided with a light gaily painted wooden hood at the back for 
protection against dust and wind This chair could be carried by 
boys or on the back of animals by means of cross-poles. Jacob was 
very comfortable in it, once he had made up his mind to use it. He 
did so only from Beersheba on, that being in his mmd the boundary- 
Ime between home and foreign land. Up to that point he was carried 
by a dromedary, a wise, slow-gazing beast, on a saddle with a sunshade 
fastened to it. 

The old man was a very fine and dignified sight, and he knew it 
too, as surrounded by his sons he swayed along on his high perch at 
the rocking gait of his clew beast. The fine wool of his kofia was 
fringed unevenly across his forehead, it lay in folds about neck and 
shoulder and fell softly on the dark red gaiment open at the front to 
reveal the embroidered under-garment. The breezes played in his 
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Silver beard The inward gaze of his gentle shepherd eyes showed that 
he was musing on his tales, both past and future, and nobody ven- 
tured to disturb him, at most they inquired respectfully now and 
again after his comfort Foremost in his mind was the expected sight 
of the sacred tree at Beersheba, planted by Abram, beneath which he 
meant to sacrifice, to give instruction, and to sleep. 

JACOB TEACHES AND DREAMS 

The giant tamarisk stood on a hill of medium height near the popu- 
lated settlement of Beersheba, which our travellers passed by on one 
side. Beneath its shade stood a primitive stone table and an upright 
stone column or massebe The tree had, strictly speaking, probably 
not been planted by Jacob’s father’s father, but taken over by him 
from the children of the land and changed from a Baal shrine into a 
tree of God and elon moreh or oracle tree, the central point of a 
shrine and cult of the highest and only God Jacob might easily know 
this without being shaken in his belief that the tree was planted by 
Abram In a symbolic sense it was, and the mental processes of the 
father were broader and gentler than ours, which know only one 
thing or else the other, and are prone to shout, banging on the table- 
“If that had been a Baal tree, then Abram did not plant it' ” Such zeal 
for the truth is more peppery and thickheaded than wise, and there 
is far more dignity in the quiet reconciliation of both points of view, 
as Jacob achieved it. 

But the forms in which Israel worshipped the eternal God under 
the tree did not after all differ much from the cult of the children 
of Canaan — aside from all the offensive sporting and unseemliness 
in which the worship of those children used inevitably to wind up. 
At the foot of the sacred hill, round about, the rest-tents were set up 
and preparations for the slaughtering got under way at once, to be 
performed on the dolmen, the primitive stone table, and afterwards 
partaken of in common, the sacrificial meal. Had the children of Baal 
done otherwise^ Had not they too let the blood of sheep and goats 
run down upon the altar and struck the caked side-posts with the 
blood^^ Surely they had. But the children of Israel did it in a differ- 
ent spirit and in more enlightened wise, as is clear from the fact that 
after the sacred meal they did not sport with each other in pairs, at 
least not publicly. 

And Jacob instructed them m God, too, under the tree. And it did 
not bore them, even the young found his words most interesting and 
important, because they were all more 0% less gifted in that way and 
eagerly seized even on the subtleties of his remarks He showed them 
the difference between the many-namedness of Baal and that of their 
Father the highest and only. The many-named Baal was a true plural- 
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ity, there was no one Baal but many — the occupants, possessors, and 
patrons of cult sites, groves, shrines, springs, trees a host of gods of 
dwelling and sod who worked singly and locally, had in their collec- 
tivity no face, no person, no proper name, and at most were called 
Melkart, city king, if they were that sort of deity, as for instance him 
of Tyre One was called Baal Peor after his site, or Baal Hermon or 
Baal Meon, one was Baal of the Bond, of course, which had been useful 
in Abram’s work on God. There was even one called, quite absurdly, 
Dance-Baal. There was not much dignity about this and very little col- 
lective majesty. Quite otherwise was it with the many names of God 
the Father, which did no violence whatsoever to his personal one- 
ness. He was called El-Elyon, the highest, El ro’i, the God that sees 
one, El Olam, God of the seons, or, after Jacob’s great vision sprung 
from his humiliation, El Bethel, the God of Luz But all these were 
only interchangeable designations for one and the same highest exist- 
ing personal God, not localized, existing in everything, like the la- 
belled multiplicity of the Baal gods of town and country, the single 
proprietorship of which was ascribed to them, the fertility they be- 
stowed, the springs they guarded, the trees wherein they dwelt and 
murmured, the tempest they raged in, the burgeoning spring, the 
parching east wind — He was all this that they singly were, to Him 
it all belonged. He was the All-God of all of it, for from Him it came, 
in Himself He comprehended it, saying I, the Being of all being, Elo- 
him, the many as one. 

On the subject of this name Jacob exhausted himself He spoke 
most engrossingly for his audience and not without subtlety. It was 
clear whence Dan, his fifth son, got his type of mind, though it was 
only a poor second-generation derivative from his father’s much 
higher qualities. The question Jacob discussed was whether one was 
to regard Elohim as singular or plural to say “Elohim wills it” or 
“the Elohim will it.” If you admitted the importance of correct syn- 
tax, you must make the distinction, and Jacob seemed to make it cor- 
rectly in deciding for the singular. God was One, and he who thought 
that Elohim was the plural of El or God involved himself in grave 
error. The plural of God would be Elim Elohim was something 
quite different. It did not mean a multiplicity any more than the 
name Abram The man from Ur had been named Abram and then 
had the honour of having his name expanded into Abraham The 
same was true of Elohim. It was an honorific expansion, nothing else 
— certainly it had no taint of what one condemned as polytheism. 
The teacher stressed the point. Elohim was One. But then again it 
transpired that there were«several of Him, some three. Three men 
came to Abraham in the grove of Mamre, as he sat at the door of his 
house in the heat of the day And the three men were, as the hasting 
Abraham soon saw, God the Lord. “Lord,” he had said, bowing to 
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the earth, “Lord,” and “thou ” But also now and then “Lords” and 
“you ” And had prayed them to sit down in the shade and strengthen 
themselves with milk and the flesh of cows And they ate And then 
they said “I will come to you in a year.” That was God He was 
One, but He was explicitly threefold. He practised manifoldness, 
but always and on principle said “I,” whereas Abraham had addressed 
him by turns in the singular and the plural. The use of the name Elo- 
him as a plural, his audience heard Jacob further say, had, despite all 
the above stress to the contrary, something m its favour after all Yes, 
as they heard him go on, they got a glimmer of an idea that his expe- 
rience of God, like Abram’s, had been threefold, and comprised three 
men. Three independent and yet again coincident persons. He spoke, 
that IS, first of all of the Father-God, or God the Father, second of 
a Good Shepherd who fed His flocks, and third of one whom he 
called the Angel, of whom the seventy got the impression that He 
overshadowed as with the wings of doves. All together they weie 
Elohim, the threefold unity. 

I cannot tell whether all that goes home to you, but for Jacob’s 
hearers under the tree it was vastly interesting and exciting — they 
had taste and gifts for such things. As thev dispersed, and afterwards 
in their tents before they slept, they discussed what they had heard, 
long and eagerly. The honorific expansion and Abiam’s threefold 
guest, the avoidance of polytheism enjoined upon them m view of 
a God out of whose manifold existence there yet went a certain temp- 
tation in that direction — all that being like a test of their capacity 
for God-thoughts a test to which all of Jacob’s people, even the 
youngest, felt blithely adequate. 

Their head and chief had his place spread under the sacred tree 
all the three nights he spent at Beersheba. The first two nights he did 
not dream, but the third brought him the vision to receive which he 
slept and which he needed for consolement and strength He was 
afraid of Egypt, he urgently needed the assurance that he need not 
fear to go down thither, since the God of his fathers was not a local 
deity and would be with him in the lower world as he had been with 
him in Laban’s land. He had need to his heart’s depths of the con- 
firmation that God did not only go down with him but after he had 
made them a multitude would lead him (or at least his seed) back into 
the land of his fathers. That was the land between Nimrod’s king- 
doms, an Ignorant land indeed, and full of foolish aborigines, but yet 
no Nimrod kingdom- there better than anywhere else one might 
serve a spiritual God In short, what he so thirsted for was the assur- 
ance that the promise of the great dreaimof the ladder that had come 
to him in Gilgal of Bethel should not be cancelled by his going hence, 
but that God the King stood by His word which He had sung to the 
sound of harps. It was to hear this that he slept and in sleep he heard 
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It God spoke to him in a solemn voice and promised that of which 
his soul had need. But sweetest of all was the promise that Joseph 
should ‘‘put his hands upon thine eyes” — a profound and meaning- 
ful expression which might signify that the all-powerful son would 
protect him and care for his old age among the heathen, but also 
that his darling would one day close his eyes — a dream in which for 
so long now Jacob had not let himself indulge. 

Now he let himself dream both this and the other and his sleeping 
eyes were wet beneath their lids. But when he woke he was strength- 
ened and reassured, and anxious to proceed onwards with all the 
seventy He mounted the fine Egyptian carrying-chair, which was 
slung across the backs of two white asses adorned with mullen stalks, 
in It he looked even finer and more stately than on the camel. 

OF WITHHOLDING LOVE 

A TRADE route ran from the north-east of the delta through the and 
southland of Canaan via Beersheba to Hebron. The children of Israel 
travelled on it, thus taking a somewhat different route from the one 
the brothers had used on their trips to buy corn. The region was at 
first well peopled, with many settlements large and small. Then as 
the days increased, the road ran through stretches where not a grass- 
blade grew, places accurst, quite empty save for flitting figures afar 
off, assuredly bent on no good — the armed men of the train scarce 
let their bows from their hands Yet even at the very worst, civiliza- 
tion did not quite forsake them It went with them as God went with 
them, though with some dreadful gaps where it seemed there was no 
more trust save in God alone. Most of the time, however, it was vis- 
ible in the shape of protected desert springs, signposts, spy-towers, 
and rest-places set up and kept in repair by the spirit of commerce, 
up to their goal — that is to say, to the region where the priceless 
land of Egypt had already pushed its guards and wards a good piece 
into the wilderness After that came the actual border and the defi- 
nite place of entry, the walls of the fortress Thel, 

They reached it in seventeen days or perhaps a few more Anyhow 
they considered it to be seventeen and would have scorned to reckon 
it up. Certainly it was something resembling seventeen, maybe less, 
maybe more — it might easily have been a bit more, at least if one 
counted in the days at Beersheba, for the summer sun still had power 
and for the sake of sparing the father they only got forward morning 
and evening Yes, it was fully seventeen days since they had left 
Mamre and set out, in oth^ words given themselves over for some 
time to a life of wandering and tenting And now the days in their 
hours had brought them to Thel, the fortress, through which their 
way led to Joseph’s kingdom. 
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Lest anyone be concerned about the diiiiculties of our travellers 
at the forbidding border stronghold, let him be reassured. For, good 
heavens^ they had passes, papers, and official escort, certainly no 
people of the wretched lands, knocking at the gates of Egypt, had 
ever travelled so accompanied. For them there were no gates, no 
walls, no gratings, the outworks and towers of Thel were thin air, 
there was nothing but smiling politeness in lieu of the usual control. 
Pharaoh’s officers had their orders, of course, touching these travel- 
lers, orders to which they bowed. The children of Israel were invited 
into the land by no less a person than Menfe’s lord of bread, the 
shadow-dispenser of the King, Djepnuteefonech, Pharaoh’s universal 
friend, invited to pasture and settle’ Difficulties^ Trouble^ The very 
litter in which they carried their old chieftain within the walls spoke 
for Itself and its occupant, for it bore the uraeus, it came from Phar- 
aoh’s storehouses. And he who sat in it, the gentle, solemn, tired old 
man, they were bearing him to the near-by rendezvous with his son, 
a pretty highly placed personage, who could put in corpse-colour 
anyone who even asked these children of Israel any questions, how- 
ever politely. 

It is impossible to picture the officer’s bearing as more flattering 
and obsequious than it was The bronze gratings swung open, the 
Jacob-people passed through rows of upstretched hands across the 
drawbridge with luggage and trotting flocks, into a swampy marshy 
pastureland with scattered clumps of trees, dams, ditches, and ham- 
lets This was Pharaoh’s land, this was Gosen, also called Kosen, 
Kesem, Gosem, and Goshen. 

Thus varied were the pronunciations of the little people working 
on a strip of land beside the towing-path, bordered by ditches and 
reeds The travellers’ route led them along this path and they in- 
quired of the cultivators whether they were on the right road. If they 
went on westwards for one short day’s travel, they were told, they 
would reach the Per-Bastet arm of the Nile and the city of that name, 
the abode of the she-cat. But nearer still lay the substantial little city 
of Pa-Kos, market and county seat, which probably gave its name to 
the district For looking abroad over the land with its meadows and 
marshes, its mirrorlike ponds, its islets of shrubbery and soggy flat- 
lands, they saw the pylon of Pa-Koses temple against the morning 
sky. It was early when Israel entered into Egypt, having camped be- 
fore the fort the night before. And they went on for a couple of 
hours towards the monument on the horizon. Then they halted and 
Jacob’s litter was let down from the asses’ backs, for somewhere near 
the market of Pa-Kos, not far from herer was the place Joseph had 
appointed for the meeting, whither he had said he would come to 
greet his family. 

There is no doubt that this was a definite arrangement. The story 
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says “He sent Judah on before him to Joseph, to direct his face unto 
Goshen.” But it would be a mistake to conclude that Judah went on 
to the house of the swaddled one and only thereupon did Joseph make 
ready his escort and set out to meet his father at Goshen. No, the 
exalted one was already close at hand and had been for a couple of 
days. Judah was merely sent out into the neighbourhood to seek him 
and take him to their father “Here will Israel wait on his lordship and 
son,” said Jacob. “Put me down And thou, Jehudah, my son, take 
three servants and ride hence and find me out thy brother, Rahel’s 
first-bom, and tell him where we are.” And Judah obeyed. 

Certainly he was not long gone, only an hour or so, and came back 
after he had found Joseph. That he did not come with Joseph is clear 
from the question which Jacob, as we shall hear, asked as Joseph 
approached. 

It was a charming spot where Jacob waited- three palm trees, grow- 
ing, It seemed, from one root, shaded his seat, and coolness came 
from a little pool with tall papyms and blue- and rose-coloured lotos 
blossoms. There he sat, surrounded by his sons, the ten, who were 
eleven as soon as Judah got back In front of Jacob lay the open 
meadow and pastureland, with birds flying across and across. His old 
eyes could look far out to where the twelfth should appear. 

Now he saw Judah posting up with his three servants, they nodded 
and motioned behind them across the land, without saying a word. 
So he looked where they pomted, and out there afar off something 
was stirring. There was a ghttering and a flashmg, a shimmer of 
colour, It rolled on swiftly and turned into chariots with prancmg 
steeds and s hinin g harness, gay with feathers. Runners were m front 
and rear and at the sides. They all fixed their eyes on the foremost 
car, above which were poles with fans. On it came, it grew to full 
size, and they could see distinct figures in it. Jacob gazed too, his old 
hands shading his eyes. Now he said to one of his sons who stood 
beside him 

“Judah'” 

“Here am I, Father,” he answered. 

“Who is the fairly thickset man,” asked Jacob, “arrayed m all the 
splendour of this world, just getting down from his car and the gilded 
basket of his car, and his neck-ornament is like the rainbow and his 
garment altogether like the brightness of heaven'*” 

“That IS your son Joseph, Father,” replied Judah. 

“If It IS indeed he,” said Jacob, “then I will get up and go to meet 
him.” 

And although Benjamin and the others at first tried to prevent him, 
he rose from the litter with their help in laboured stateliness, limp- 
ing from the hip more than ever, for he purposely exaggerated his 
lameness. Alone he went up to the other, who hastened his steps to 
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shorten the distance between them. The man’s smiling lips shaped the 
word “Father” and he held his arms open before him But Jacob had 
his own stretched out like a blind man groping, his hands moved as 
though beckoning, yet partly too as though to protect himself For 
as they came close he did not allow Joseph to fall on his neck and 
hide his face on his shoulder as his son would have done. Instead he 
peered and searched with his tired old eyes, his head laid back and 
sideways, peered long and urgently into the Egyptian’s face with 
love and sorrow painted on his own, and did not recognize his son 
But It came to pass that Joseph’s eyes slowly filled with tears under 
Jacob’s gaze Their blackness swam in moisture, they overflowed, 
and lo, they were Rachel’s eyes, Rachel’s dewy cheeks where Jacob 
in life’s dreamy long-ago had kissed away the tears. Now he knew 
his son. He let his head fall on the stranger’s shoulder and wept bit- 
ter tears. 

They stood there alone, for the brothers kept back and so did 
Joseph’s train, his marshal, his ecuyer, his runners and fan-bearers. 
And likewise all the curious from the near-by little city held aloof. 

“Father, do you forgive me^^” asked the son. And m that question 
he begged forgiveness for much* for playing fast and loose and for 
deceit, for childish arrogance and incorrigible naughtiness, for self- 
esteem and blind conceit, for a hundred follies, for which he had 
atoned with the silence of the dead, living behind the back of the old 
man who suffered with him. “Father, can you forgive nie^^” 

Jacob straightened himself and stood erect, his self-control re- 
stored. 

“God has forgiven us,” he answered. “You see He has, for He has 
given you back to me, and Israel can die happy since you have come 
back.” 

“And you to me,” Joseph said. “Little Father — may I call you 
that again^” 

“If It is agreeable to you, my son,” answered Jacob with formality 
— and old and dignified as he was, he bowed a little before the young 
man — “I should prefer to have you call me just Father. That the heart 
may compose itself in seriousness and not jest,” 

Joseph understood perfectly. 

“I hear and obey,” said he, and bowed in his turn. “But no more 
nonsense about dying,” he added gaily. “Live, Father^ We shall live 
together, the penance being performed and the long lack made good,” 

“It was bitterly long,” the old man nodded, “for Flis anger is 
mighty and His wrath the wrath of a great and mighty God. He is 
so great and mighty that He can have ho other kind of anger, no 
lesser kind, and He punishes us weaklings that our cries pour out like 
water.” 

“It would be understandable,” said Joseph conversably, “if He could 
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not in His greatness quite measure, and could not, He who has not His 
like, quite put Himself in the place of the likes of us. It may be He 
has a somewhat heavy hand, so that the weight of it is almost crush- 
ing even though He does not mean it so and would only prick us and 
stroke us.” 

Jacob could not forbear to smile. 

“I see,” he rejomed, “my son still has his old delightful keenness of 
perception in God-matters, even of stranger gods What it has pleased 
you to say may have some truth in it. Even Abraham in his time often 
reproached Him for His intemperance, and I know I myself once 
spoke to Him in the same sense. ‘Gently, gently. Lord, not so hasty' ’ 
But He IS as He is and cannot make Himself more moderate for the 
sake of our weak hearts.” 

“A friendly restraimng hand,” Joseph responded, “as of one whom 
He loves, can do no harm. But now we will praise His mercy and His 
forgiving spirit, even though it has taken Him such a long time' For 
His greatness is hke only to His wisdom, I mean the fullness of His 
thought and the rich meaning of His acts. Always there is added 
manifold action to His decrees, that is the admirable thing. When He 
punishes, He indeed means punishment, and this serious purpose is 
both for His own sake and as means to the furtherance of great 
events. You, my father, and me he had seized upon roughly and 
tom us apart so that I died to you. He meant it and He did it so But 
at the same time He meant to bnng me hither before you in order 
to save you, that I should provide for your needs, yours and the 
brothers’ and your whole house in the famine, which He designed 
in manifold meaning and which m its turn was a means to much, but 
above all that we should come together again. All that is highly ad- 
mirable in all Its interweavings. We blow hot or cold, but His passion 
is providence and His anger far-seeing goodness. Has your son come 
somewhere near to fit expression about God the Father'’” 

“Somewhere near,” Jacob confirmed him. “He is the God of hfe, 
and life, of course, one only gets somewhere near. This to praise and 
excuse you. But you need no praise of mine, for you are praised of 
kings May your life which you have led in the place whither you 
were snatched be not all too much in need of excuse ” 

He said this while his mistrustful gaze travelled down the figure 
of the Egyptian Joseph, from the striped green and yellow head- 
dress, the gleaming ornaments, the costly fashionable costume, the 
rich jewelled tools in his girdle and his hand, on down to the gold 
buckles of his sandal-shoes. 

“Child,” he said earnestly, “have you kept your purity among a 
people whose lust is hke the lust of the ass and the stallion'’” 

“Oh, dear little Father - 1 mean Father,” answered Joseph in some 
embarrassment, “why does my dear lord trouble so'* Let be the chil- 
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dren of Egypt are as other children, not essentially better or worse. 
Believe me, only Sodom in its time was especially distinguished m 
evil. Since it was swallowed up in fire and brimstone, things are 
pretty much the same everywhere in this respect, in other words they 
are so-so You yourself once warned God and said to him ^Not so 
hasty.’ So it will not be a sin if now I, your child, warn you and 
would like in my love to advise you that since you are here, do not 
let the people of this country see what you think of them. Do not 
sit in judgment on their behaviour in the light of your own spirit, 
rather forget not that we are strangers and Gerim here and Pharaoh 
has made me great among these children, therefore take a position 
among them according to God’s will ” 

“I know, my son, I know,” answered Jacob and again he made a 
little bow “Do not doubt of my respect for the world. — You say 
you have sons^^” he added. 

“Yes indeed, Father. From my maiden, the daughter of the sun, a 
very aristocratic woman Their names — ” 

“Maiden^ Daughter of the sun^’ That does not put me off I have 
grandchildren from Shechem, and grandchildren from Moab, and 
have grandchildren from Midian. Why not grandchildren from a 
daughter of On> After all, it is myself from whom they descend. 
What are the boys called^” 

“Manasseh, Father, and Ephraim.” 

“Ephraim and Manasseh Good, my son, my lamb, it is very good 
that you have sons, two of them, and have given them such names. 
I will see them. As soon as possible you will bring them before me, 
if you will ” 

“At your command, Father,” said Joseph, 

“And do you know, dear child,” Jacob went on softly and wet- 
eyed, “why it IS so good and so fitting before the Lord^” 

He laid his arm about Joseph’s neck and spoke in his ear, which 
the son bent to his mouth by turning his face aside. 

“Jehosiph, once I let you have the coat of many colours and gave 
it to you when you begged for it You know that it did not mean 
the first-born and the inheritance^” 

“I know,” answered Joseph as softly. 

“But I meant it so, I suppose, or more or less, in my heart,” Jacob 
said, “for my heart loved you and will always love you, whether 
you live or are dead, more than your brothers. But God tore your 
garment and admonished me with mighty hand, against which is no 
rebelling He separated you and sent you away from my house; the 
branch He took away from the trunk and planted it out m the world 
— there is only submission left. Submission of purpose and deed, for 
the heart knows not submission. He cannot take my heart from me 
or Its election without taking mv life. But if this heart neither pur- 
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poses nor acts according to its love, that is submission. You under- 
stand^” 

Joseph turned his head towards his father and nodded. He saw 
tears in the old brown eyes and his own too were wet. 

hear and know,” he whispered, and again turned his ear to 

listen 

“God has given and has taken you,” murmured Jacob, “and He has 
given you back, but yet not quite, for He has kept you too. He did 
let the blood of the beast count for that of the son, yet you are not 
like Isaac, a saved sacrifice You have spoken of the fullness of His 
thought and the high double meaning of His counsel and you have 
spoken wisely For wisdom is His, but shrewdness is man’s, to think 
himself carefully into the knowledge of wisdom He has elevated and 
rejected you both in one, I say it in your ear, beloved child, and you 
are wise enough to be able to hear it He has raised you above your 
brothers just as in your dream — and I have, my darling, ever held 
your dreams in my heart But He has raised you in a worldly way, not 
in the sense of salvation and the inheritance of the blessing. You know 
that^” 

“I hear and know,” repeated Joseph, as for a moment he took his 
ear away and turned his whispering mouth instead. 

“You are blessed, my dear one,” went on Jacob, “blessed from 
the heavens above downward and from the depths that lie beneath, 
blessed with blitheness and with destiny, with wit and with dreams. 
Still, It IS a worldly blessing, not a spiritual one. Have you ever 
heard the voice of self-denying love^ Then you hear it now in your 
ear, in all submissiveness. God too loves you, child, though at the 
same time he denies you the inheritance and has punished me because 
secretly I wanted you to have it. The first-born you are, in earthly 
things,' and a benefactor, as to strangers, so to your own But through 
you salvation is not to reach the peoples and the leadership is denied 
you You know it^” 

“I know,” answered Joseph. 

“It is well,” said Jacob “It is well to look at fate with cheerful 
admiring eyes, one’s own as well But I will do as did God, who 
granted to you in denying to you. You are the set-apart, severed from 
your stem, you are and shall be no stem But I will exalt you in the 
father-rank so that your sons, the first-born, shall be as my sons. Those 
you are still to get shall be yours, but these mine, for I will take them 
as sons You are not like the fathers, my child, for you are no spiritual 
prince, but a worldly one. Yet you shall sit at my side, at the side of 
the progenitor, as a father ofe tribes. Are you content^” 

“I thank you as low as your feet,” answered Joseph softly, as once 
more he turned his ear away and put his mouth to Jacob’s ear. Then 
Israel loosed him from his embrace. 
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THE RECEPTION 

The bystanders, Joseph’s train at a distance on one side and the 
Jacob-people on the other, had respectfully looked on at the intimate 
converse between the two Now they saw that it was over and that 
Pharaoh’s friend was inviting his father to drive on He turned to- 
wards the brothers and went to greet them. They on their side has- 
tened to greet him and all bowed before him and he took to his heart 
Benjamin, his mother’s son. 

‘^Now I will see your wives and children, Turturra,” he said to the 
little man “The wives and children of all of you I will see and get 
acquainted with. You must present them before the father and me 
and I will sit at his side I have had a tent set up near by to receive 
you, it was there my brother Judah found me and I came hither from 
there. Take our father again and carry him, and mount, all of you, 
and follow me. I will go ahead in my car, but if one of you will drive 
with me, for instance Judah, who was so kind as to come and meet 
me, there is room enough for us both and the driver. Judah, it is you 
whom I invite. Will you come with me^” 

And Judah thanked him and mounted into the car that Joseph 
beckoned up, he drove in the car of the exalted one and stood with 
him in the gilded basket of the car with the prancing steeds in front 
with their gay feathers and purple leather Harness Joseph’s people 
followed and then the children of Israel, at their head Jacob in his 
swaying sedan. The people from the market-place of Pa-Kos ran 
alongside, for they were eager to see all that went on. 

So they came to a fine and spacious tent gaily painted and carpeted, 
with servants inside, along the walls were garlanded wme-jugs in 
reed holders, there were cushions and mats, drmkmg-vessels and 
water-basins and all sorts of cakes and fruits. Joseph ushered his 
father and brothers inside, welcomed them again, and olfered them 
refreshments, assisted by his steward, Mai-Sachme, who was already 
known to the brothers. They were all very merry He drank with 
them from golden beakers into which servants strained the wine. 
Afterwards he sat down with Jacob his father on two campstools at 
the door of the tent and Jacob’s “wives, daughters, and sons and the 
wives of his sons” passed before him — that is to say, the wives of 
Joseph’s brothers and their children, in short Israel — that he might 
see them and make their acquaintance. Reuben, his eldest brother, 
named their names and he spoke cordially to them all. But Jacob was 
recalling another such scene out of the^^depth of the past- the day 
after the night of the wrestling at Peni-el, when he presented his 
family to Esau, the hairy one; the maids first with their children, then 
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Leah with her six, and last Rachel, together with him who now sat 
beside him, whose head had been so lifted up in the world. 

“They are seventy,” he said proudly to Joseph. His son did not ask 
whether he meant seventy with or without Jacob and with or with- 
out himself, he did not ask for a count, just looked blithely at them 
as they walked before him, drew Benjamin’s youngest sons, Muppim 
and Rosh, to his knee to stand beside him, and was most interested 
and pleased when Serah, Asher’s child, was set before him and he 
learned that it was she who had first sung to Jacob the news that 
Joseph was alive He thanked the little maid and said as soon as pos- 
sible, as soon as he had time, she must sing the song to him too upon her 
eight strings, so that he might hear it Among the brothers’ wives 
Tamar passed over with her two sons from Judah. Reuben, naming 
their names, forbore to tell her story, it was too long and would have 
to go over to a more suitable time. Tall and dark, Tamar strode past, 
a son on either hand, and bowed haughtily to the shadow-dispenser. 
For to herself she was saying “I am in the line of descent and you 
are not, no matter how much you glitter.” 

When they had all been introduced, the wives and the sons of the 
daughters and the daughters of the wives were all served to refresh- 
ments in the tent. But Joseph gathered the heads of houses about him 
and his father and with worldly foresight and circumspection in- 
structed them in the details of his arrangements. 

“You are now in the land of Goshen, Pharaoh’s beautiful pasture- 
land,” he said “And I will so arrange that you will stay here, where 
things are still not too Egyptian, and you shall live here as Gerim, 
free-footed and at will as you did in Canaan. Graze your flocks only 
on these meadows, build huts and sustain yourselves Father, for you 
I have already set up a house, carefully copied from yours at Mamre, 
so that you may find everything as you are used to it — a little dis- 
tance from here, nearer the market-place of Pa-Kos, for it is best to 
live in the country but yet not too far from a town. So did our fathers 
do, they lived under trees and not between walls but near to Beer- 
sheba and Hebron. At Pa-Kos, Per-Sopd, and Per-Bastet on this 
branch of the Nile you can market your wares, it will be pleasing to 
Pharaoh my master that you graze, trade, and transact your business. 
For I will petition His Majesty for an audience and speak before him 
about you. I will tell him that you are in Goshen and your staying 
here is clearly desirable, since you have always been shepherds of 
sheep and goats as were your fathers before you. I must explain to 
you that keepers of sheep have always been looked at a little askance 
by the children of Egypt — not so much as swineherds, not that, but 
they have a slight distaste, which you must not mind, on the contrary 
we must take advantage of it, so that you can stay here, somewhat 
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apart from the Egyptians, for shepherds belong in the land of Goshen. 
After all, Pharaoh’s flocks graze here, the god’s own sheep and goats. 
So, as you brothers are experienced shepherds and breeders, it is a 
natural thought and I will suggest it to His Majesty so that he comes 
upon it by himself, as it were, that he should appoint you, or some 
of you, as overseers over his flocks. He is very charming and easy 
to get on with, and you know he has already given orders that I 
introduce some of you — a few of you, for the whole family would 
be too many — before him, so he can ask you questions and you can 
answer But when he asks about your living and your occupation you 
will know that that is just for form’s sake and that he already knows 
from me what you do, and I have already hinted at the idea of put- 
ting you over his flocks That will be the idea behind his formal ques- 
tion So you must back up what I have told him, saying ‘Your serv- 
ants are people having to do with flocks from our youth up, and our 
fathers before us ’ Then he will arrange that your abode shall be 
Goshen, the lowland region, and then he will come on the idea that I 
shall do well to set the most capable of you over his flocks. Which of 
you it shall be you must decide amongst yourselves, or perhaps our 
father and dear lord will decide. When all this has been seen to, I will 
also arrange a private audience for you, my dear father, with the son 
of the god, for it is fitting he should see you in all the dignity and 
weightmess of your God-stones and you should see him, who is so 
tenderly concerned and very much on the right way if not quite the 
right one for the way He has himself already commanded in a letter 
to me that he will see and talk to you. I cannot say how much I look 
forward to presenting you to him, that he may behbld Abram’s grand- 
son, the man of the blessing, in all his solemn greatness He already 
knows something about you, for instance the story of the peeled 
wands But when you stand before him, you will for mv sake remem- 
ber that I have a position among the children of Egypt and you will 
not criticize these children before Pharaoh their King because of the 
way their customs appear to you, for that would be a mistake.” 

“Certainly not, have no fear, my lord son and dear child,” an- 
swered Jacob. “Your old father knows how to have consideration 
before the greatness of the world, for it too is from God Our thanks 
for the house and dwelling you have made ready in the land of 
Goshen. Thither will Israel now go and muse upon all this to em- 
body It into his tales,” 

ISRAEL STANDS BEFORE PHARAOH 

r 

With amazement we note that this story nears its end. Who would 
have thought that it would ever be finished or the well run dry^ 
The truth is, it is ending just as little as it ever began. It is only that 
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it cannot go on for ever, at some point it must make its adieux and 
the lips of the teller must close It must in all common sense set a 
limit to Itself, since end it has none Faced by the infimte it is the part 
of reason to yield — indeed, it is proverbial that the more reasonable 
party always does. 

The story, then, despite certain previously made statements about 
its immoderate character, does preserve a sound sense of proportion, 
and hence begins to fix its eye on its last little hour, just as Jacob did, 
when the seventeen years he had still to live were coming to an end 
and he set about putting his house in order Seventeen years, that is 
the limit which is likewise fixed for our story, or rather the story fixes 
for Itself by reason of its innate sense of proportion Never, in its most 
expansive days, did it contemplate living longer than Jacob did — or 
at least only so much longer as would take to recount his death. Its 
proportions in space and time are patriarchal enough already* Old 
and satiated with life, satisfied that there should be a limit to all things, 
It will then set its feet together and be still. 

But as long as it lasts it will not falter or tire but fill out its time 
and sturdily record what everybody already knows, that Joseph kept 
his word and brought before Pharaoh’s face a group of his brothers, 
five in number. After that he formally presented Jacob, his father, to 
the lovely son of Aton, and the patriarch conducted himself with 
great dignity, if by worldly standards a thought too condescend- 
ingly. Of that anon Joseph himself personally asked for the audience 
with the lord of the breath of sweetness, and it is worth while to 
notice how familiar tradition shows itself with the usage concerning 
the conceptions ‘‘up” and “down ” One went down to Egypt the 
children of Israel had come down to Goshen’s meadows But if you 
went down farther in the same direction you went up, that is to say 
upstream, towards Upper Egypt, and the story says quite correctly 
that Joseph betook himself up to Akhetaton, the city of the horizon 
in the hare district, the only capital of the land, to show Hor in the 
Palace that the brothers and the family of his father had come to 
him and to suggest that one could not do a cleverer thing than to set 
these experienced shepherds over the royal flocks in the land of 
Goshen Pharaoh took pleasure m the thought which had come to 
him, and when the five brothers stood before him he talked of it to 
them and appointed them for his shepherds. 

This happened not many days after Israel’s arrival m Egypt, as soon 
as Pharaoh next visited On, his beloved city, and gleamed m the 
horizon of his palace as he had done when Joseph was first brought 
before him to interpret his di^pams This little pause had been made for 
Jacob’s sake, the man of many days, that he need not have a long 
journey to Pharaoh’s seat At this time he was in Joseph’s house at 
Menfe together with the five selected brothers, the two sons of Leah, 
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Reuben and Judah, one of Bilhah, Naphtali, one of Zilpah’s, Gaddiel, 
and Benoni-Benjamin, Rachel’s son They had come up with their 
father to the city of the swaddled one on the west bank and were at 
the house of their exalted brother. There Asenath the maid greeted 
the father of her abductor and the Egyptian grandsons were brought 
before him, that he might try them and bless them The old man was 
deeply moved “The Lord’s kindness is overpowering,” said he, “He 
has let me to see your face, my son which I had not thought to see, 
and lo, God has showed me also your seed.” And he asked the bigger 
boy his name. 

“Manasseh,” he replied. 

“And what is your name>” he next asked the smaller one. 

“Ephraim,” was the reply 

“Ephraim and Manasseh,” repeated the old man, naming first the 
name he had last heard Then he held Ephraim at his right knee and 
Manasseh at the other, caressed them, and corrected their Hebrew 
pronunciation. 

“How often have I told you both,” Joseph chid them, “to say it 
like that^” 

“Ephraim and Manasseh cannot help it,” said the old man. “Your 
own mouth, my son, is already a little wry. Do you want to grow 
into a multitude in the name of your father!" ” he asked the two. 

“We should like to,” answered Ephraim, who had remarked that 
he was the favourite. And Jacob blessed them both for the time being. 

Next It was reported that Pharaoh had come to the dwelling of 
Re-Horakhte at On, and Joseph drove down to him, followed by the 
five chosen brethren But Jacob was carried. Should anyone ask why 
he, the man of years and stateliness, was not the first to be received in 
audience by Pharaoh, instead of the brothers, as we are told was the 
case, the answer is- for the sake of heightening the interest. In the 
ordering of any festal occasion, the best feature is seldom put first. It 
begins as a rule with some mmor attraction, then comes something a 
bit better, and only at the end does true excellence and honour come 
swaying up, while the crescendo of applause and shouting rises to its 
climax That is an old dispute, the struggle for precedence. But from 
the ceremonial point of view it was always an idle one. The poorer 
attraction has the pas; when it insists, its betters will always give way 
with a smile. 

Furthermore, the audience with the brothers had something prac- 
tical in view, It was a busmess appointment, with a certain matter to 
discuss and settle Whereas Jacob’s presentation to the young god 
was merely a graceful formality, with so little content indeed that 
Pharaoh was gravelled for lack oif subject-matter and hit on nothing 
better than to ask the patriarch how old he was. His talk with the 
sons had more sense, on the other hand it was quite stereotyped. 
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being like all the King’s audiences, arranged beforehand by his min- 
isters 

The five brothers were ushered by the mincing chamberlain into 
the council- and audience-chamber, young Pharaoh sat there sur- 
rounded by a ring of standing palace officials. He bore the crook, the 
scourge, and a life-symbol and sat under a beribboned baldachin, on a 
carved chair of the ancient and traditional uncomfortableness, yet he 
somehow contrived to relax and sit at ease in it, for he did not ap- 
prove of the hieratic posture of the limbs, the stiffness of which he 
felt was out of harmony with the lovely naturalness of his god. His 
first mouthpiece, the lord of the breaa, Djepnuteefonech, the pro- 
vider, stood at the right forepost and saw to it that the interview, 
which was conducted through an interpreter, ran off according to 
plan The newcomers duly brought their foreheads into contact with 
the pavement of the hall, then they mumbled a pgean of adulation, 
not too long a one, having been drilled by Joseph, who had so com- 
posed It that it answered the court requirements without offending 
their own beliefs It was not translated, being a mere introductory 
flourish, Pharaoh thanked them for it at once, in his shy treble, and 
added that His Majesty was sincerely glad to welcome before his 
throne the worthy relatives of his faithful shadow-dispenser and 
uncle. ^What is your occupation^” he next inquired. 

It was Judah who answered, saying that they were shepherds, both 
they and also their fathers, and they understood every sort of cattle- 
breeding from the ground up. They had come hither to this country 
because there was no longer pasture for their flocks, the famine being 
sore in the land of Canaan. If they might venture a request before 
Pharaoh’s countenance, it was this, that they might dwell in the land 
of Goshen, where they had for the time pitched their tent. 

Ikhnaton’s sensitive face betrayed a faint distaste when the in- 
terpreter pronounced the word for shepherd. He turned to Joseph, 
with the prescribed words* “Your km have come unto you. The 
land of Egypt is before you and before them; in the best of the land 
make your father and your brethren to dwell, m the land of Goshen 
they can dwell, it will be very agreeable to My Majesty.” Joseph 
prompted him by a glance, and he added “My Father who is in 
heaven has also given My Majesty an idea which the heart of Phar- 
aoh rejoices in: you, my friend, know your brothers and their activi- 
ties better than anyone else; you shall set them according to their 
activities over my flocks and make them rulers over my cattle. My 
Majesty graciously and cordially commands that the indentures be 
written out. I have been vefy much gratified.” 

And next it was Jacob’s turn. His entrance was most stately and 
labouring. He deliberately exaggerated his age and infirmities, that 
they might weigh down the balance agamst any Nimrod impressive- 
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ness and strengthen his God not to give ground He was perfectly 
aware that his courtier son was uneasy lest the father behave with 
condescension to Pharaoh or begin talking about the ram Bindidi; 
with filial concern he had explicitly warned him against it. Jacob had 
no idea of doing so, on the other hand he was determined to give no 
ground, and so set up as a defence this overpowering impression of 
great age. He had been dispensed from any genuflections, being 
presumably too stiff, and also it had been decided to make the audi- 
ence very brief to spare the old man long standing. 

They looked at each other for a while in silence the luxurious 
young modern and dreamer of dreams about God, curiously rising 
a little out of his gilt and adorned little box and his over-easy posture, 
and Yitzchak’s son, the father of twelve. They looked at each other, 
all lapped in together as they were in this single hour, yet ages apart- 
the sickly boy, heir to an immemorial crown, striving with his feeble 
might to distil from millennial accumulations of religious thought the 
attar of a tender and sentimental religion of love, and the wise, ex- 
perienced old man, whose position in time was at the very source and 
fount of widely developing being Pharaoh soon became embarrassed. 
He was used to begin with the greeting hymn, according to protocol, 
and not to addressing the person who stood before him. But neither, 
we are told, was Jacob wholly unmindful of the opening formula; 
for on entering as on leaving he solemnly ‘‘blessed” Pharaoh. This 
must be taken quite literally the patriarch substituted the blessing 
for the routine jingle of adulation, not lifting both hands, as he al- 
ways did before his God, but only the right, stretching it straight out 
towards Pharaoh — it shook in the most impressive manner as he did 
it — as though from this distance he was putting a fatherly hand upon 
the young man’s head. 

“May the Lord bless you, King over Egypt,” he said, in the voice 
of advanced old age. Pnaraoh was greatly impressed. 

“And how old might you be, little grandfather^” he inquired in 
amazement. 

And here again Jacob exaggerated. We are told that he reckoned 
his age at a hundred and thirty years — an entirely arbitrary figure, 
for in the first place he did not know with any exactness, even to- 
day, in his part of the world, people are not very clear on the point 
of age, and aside from that, we know that he was to live a hundred 
and six years in all, an age within the bounds of the possible, if close 
to its extreme limit. And according to this reckoning he had by now 
not yet reached ninety, though very well preserved for so consider- 
able an age. But the question gave him a*^ chance to clothe himself in 
the uttermost solemnity before Pharaoh. His gesture was that of a 
blind prophet, his speech deliberately measured “The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years,” he said, and 
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added “few and evil have the days of the years of my life been and 
have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers 
in the days of their pilgrimage.” 

Pharaoh shuddered. He was destined to die young, and his sensi- 
tive nature was attuned to the idea, so that the mere thought of all 
that mass of life seemed to horrify him. 

“Ye heavenly powers^” said he, in something like alarm. “And 
have you always lived at Hebron, little grandfather, in the wretched 
RetenuV’ 

“Mostly, my child,” answered Jacob, so that it went through the 
pleated one at the side of the canopy like a stroke And Joseph shook 
his head wamingly at his father Jacob saw him but pretended not 
to see Obstinately continuing to bear down with all the oppressive 
evidence of age, he added. 

“Two thousand and three hundred, according to the wise men, are 
the years of Hebron, and even Mempi, the city of tombs, does not 
go back so far ” 

Again Joseph hastily shook his head But the old man paid not the 
least heed, and Pharaoh behaved with great compliance. 

“It may be so, grandfather, it may be so,” he hastened to say. “But 
how can you call your lifetime evil when you begot a son whom 
Pharaoh loves as the apple of his eye, so that none is greater in the 
two lands save only the lord of the double crown^” 

“I begot twelve sons,” answered Jacob, “and he was one of their 
number. Among them is cursing as well as blessing, and blessing as 
well as cursing. Some have been rejected and remain the chosen But 
as one has been chosen, he remains rejected in love. As I lost him, so 
should I find him, and as I found him, so was he lost to me Upon a 
pedestal was he lifted up, and withdrew from among the number of 
those I begot, but in his stead there come in those whom he raised 
up to me, before the one the other.” 

Pharaoh listened with his mouth open to these sibylline remarks, 
which had become even more obscure by the time the interpreter 
finished with them He looked imploringly at Joseph, but the latter 
kept his eyes cast down. 

“Yes, yes,” said he “Of course, little grandfather, that is quite 
clear Well and wisely said, as Pharaoh loves to have it But now you 
must not tire yourself with standing longer before My Majesty. Go 
in peace, and live, so long as you have joy of it, years without num- 
ber added to your hundred and thirty’” 

And Jacob blessed Pharaoh again with lifted hand and then, hav- 
ing given ground by not e\ien the thickness of a hair, he went hence 
out of his presence, with the same majestic formality and the same 
labouring gait as before. 
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OF THE TWINKLING EYF 

It may be in place here to set down a faithful account of Joseph’s 
stewardship, in order once for all to take the ground from under the 
feet of the half-instructed chatterers whom we have always with 
us, very ready with their harsh judgment and abuse The responsi- 
bility for these censures, which several times went so far as to use the 
word “atrocious” to describe Joseph’s conduct of his office, must rest 
—the statement may not be shirked — first of all upon the earliest nar- 
ration of the story, whose laconic style so little approaches the way in 
which it first told itself, I mean in the happening realism of “once 
upon a time.” 

They are hard dry facts, to which the first written account of the 
activities of Pharaoh’s great man of business goes back, they give 
neither an idea of the general admiration which his measures oiigi- 
nally called forth, nor any explanation of it, though it often came 
close to idolatry Some of Joseph’s titles — such as Provider and Lord 
of Bread — were taken quite literally by great masses of the people; 
who hazily thought of hiiri as a sort of Nile deity, yes, an incarna- 
tion of Hapi himself, the preserver and life-giver. 

This legendary popularity which Joseph achieved — he had prob- 
ably counted on it from the beginning — rested most of all on the 
mixed and changeable character of his technique, which operated as 
It were on two planes, and in a way quite peculiar to him. In short, he 
used the magic of his wit to reconcile conflicting aims. I use the word 
“wit” because this principle has its place in the little cosmos of our 
tale, and quite early on it was said that wit is of the nature of a mes- 
senger to and fro and of a go-between betwixt opposed spheres and 
influences for instance between the power of the sun and of the 
moon, between father- and mother-inheritance, between the blessing 
of the day and the blessing of the night, yes, to put it directly and 
succinctly, between life and death. This spirit of mediation, brisk, 
blithe, and nimble at its reconciling task, was not represented by any 
deity in the pantheon of Joseph’s adopted country, the land of the 
black earth. Thoth, the scribe and guide of the dead, inventor of 
manifold skills, comes closest to it. Pharaoh only, before whom in- 
formation about the divine was borne from distant lands. Pharaoh had 
inklings of a more consummate development of this god-nature. In 
fact the favour Joseph found in his eyes was due preponderantly to 
the circumstance that Pharaoh had recognized in him traits of the 
adroit child of the cave, the master of q^ranks, and rightly said to 
himself that no king could wish better for himself than to have as 
his minister a manifestation and incarnation of this most happy god- 
nature. 
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It was in the form of Joseph himself that the children of Egypt 
got acquainted with the winged figure, if they did not take it into 
their pantheon it was only because the place was occupied by Djehuti, 
the white ape. However, the experience meant for them an enrich- 
ment of their religion in a certain field and a highly diverting experi- 
ence as well* I mean in the field of magic, and the change their leg- 
endary conception of it underwent to their own great amazement. 
To the children of Egypt magic was a serious and solemn business 
and gave them much concern. Its ofiice was to build up walls against 
the dragon of evil, walls as thick as possible in order to fend it off and 
prevent its penetration That was all the meaning the word had for 
them, and in that light they saw Joseph’s prepaiations against famine, 
his hoarding of grain, the host of bins he built But now for the first 
time they were seeing magic as a conjunction of evil and foresight. 

I mean this, that the shadow-dispenser, thanks to his foresight, led 
the dragon by the nose, made it serve their profit and advantage in 
purposes which the dragon, bent only on destruction, could never 
have thought of This was magic married to enlightenment and good 
cheer, it made the children of Egypt laugh instead of cry. 

In fact there was much laughter among the people, admiring laugh- 
ter, at the way in which Joseph coolly exploited the price situation 
in dealing with the rich and great to the advantage of his master, 
Hor in the Palace, making him gold and silver by pouring vast sums 
into Pharaoh’s treasury in exchange for the corn he gave the prop- 
erty-owners. He was displaying therein a shrewd loyalty to the di- 
vine, which IS the essence of all dutiful, devoted, and rewarding serv- 
ice. But hand in hand with this service went the free distribution of 
grain among the hungry little people of the cities, in the name of 
young Pharaoh, the god-dreamer, to whom thus accrued as much 
and even more profit than to Joseph by his gilding. It was a combina- 
tion of crown politics and concern for the little man, a novel, in- 
gemous, an invigorating policy, the attractiveness of which can be 
gathered from the original narrator only by those who study his 
style with some care and know how to read between the lines. The 
relation of our source to its own onginal (I mean the self-narrating 
events themselves) is betrayed by certain crude phrases of comic 
relief, which seem like survivals 01 a popular farce; through these the 
character of the original events faintly glimmers For instance, when 
the famished folk cried before Joseph* ‘‘Give us bread, for why 
should we die in your presence for that the money faileth>” A very 
poor way of talking, which does not occur elsewhere in the Penta- 
teuch. But Joseph answered in the same style* namely, with the 
words: “Give your cattle and I will give you for your cattle, if money 
fail.” Of course the needy folk and Pharaoh’s great keeper of the 
market did not treat in this key, rather the style is reminiscent of the 
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mood m which the people experienced the actual event — a farcical 
mood quite devoid of moral self-pity. 

Still, the venerable document has not been able to stand aloof from 
the reproach of exploitation and harshness in Joseph’s proceedings; 
indeed, it has evoked the moral condemnation of serious minds, and 
quite naturally. We learn that Joseph, in the course of the years of 
the lean ears, first gathered all the money in the country unto himself 
— that is, into Pharaoh’s treasury — then took the people’s cattle in 
pawn and then their lands, and finally drove them from hearth and 
home, sent them to work on strange soil as servants of the state It is 
an unpleasant hearing But the actual situation was quite different, as 
we can glean from certain remarkable turns of phrase One reads 
‘‘He gave them bread in exchange for horses and for the flocks and 
for the cattle of the herds and for the asses, and he fed them with 
bread for all the cattle of that year.” But the translation is inexact 
and makes us miss a certain reference which the original does not 
neglect to give For instead of “fed” there is a word which means 
led “and led them,” it says, “with bread for all their cattle for that 
year ” It is an odd expression and was deliberately chosen. For it is 
taken from shepherd’s language and means protect or pasture, the 
gentle and careful tendance of helpless creatures, especially of an 
easily frightened flock of sheep. For an ear practised in mythology, 
the role and quality of the good shepherd is ascribed to the son of 
Jacob in these striking and traditional words the shepherd who 
guards the sheep and leads them upon green meadows and to fresh 
waters. Here, as in the conventional comedy phrase quoted above, 
the colour of the original happening strikes through, this strange 
word, “led,” which has as it were slipped out of reality into the nar- 
rative text, betrays the light in which the people saw Pharaoh’s great 
favourite. Their judgment is quite distinct from that which state 
moralists think today to pass upon him, for cherishing, feeding, and 
leading are the activities of a god known as “lord of the under- 
earthly sheepfold ” 

There is no shaking the factual statements of the text. Joseph sold 
to those who had property, that is to the haughty district barons and 
owners of large estates, at the highest price the market would bear, 
and “put money,” that is to say exchange, into the royal treasury; 
so that soon there was no money in the narrower sense of the word, 
that is to say precious metal in any form, among the people. Money 
in the sense of com there was none, and all sorts of cattle had always 
been among the exchange values given for corn. That was not cause 
and effect, nor was it any rise of prices j'^any picture suggesting that 
Joseph used the scarcity of currency to take away the inhabitants’ 
horses, oxen, and sheep is only a partial picture Cattle are money too; 
they are money in the most definite sense, as is clear from our modern 
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word “pecuniary”, and even before the well-to-do paid with their 
gold and silver vessels they paid with their flocks and herds. There is, 
however, no mention of their passing over the last cow to Pharaoh’s 
stables and pens. It was not stalls and sheepfolds that Joseph had built 
for seven years on end, but granaries, and he would not have had 
space or use for all that cattle-money If one is ignorant of the meth- 
ods of money-lenders certainly one cannot follow a story like this. , 
The cattle were loaned — or pawned, whichever you prefer. They 
remained for the most part on the estates and farmyards, but they 
ceased to belong to the occupants m the old sense of the word That is, 
they were their property and yet they were not, it was only condi- 
tionally and as a lien on the property, and if our first authority fails 
us anywhere, it is here it does not give the clear impression, which 
nevertheless it is so important to get, that Joseph’s proceedings had 
as their consistent goal the dislocation of the property concept and 
Its transformation into a state which was neither ownership nor not- 
ownership, but a conditioned feudal tenure. 

For as one year of drought and low water was added to another; 
as the face of the harvest queen remained averted, no grass grew nor 
any grain; as the womb of mother earth was closed and she let no 
child of hers to prosper, then great parts of the black earth which 
up till now had been in private hands passed to the crown. For the 
text has it “And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, 
for the Egyptians sold every man his field.” For what^ For seed-corn. 
Scholars agree that this must have been towards the end of the suc- 
cession of hungry years, when the bonds of infertility began to 
loosen, the rainfall returned to more or less normal, and the fields 
would have been capable of yield if one could have sown them. 
Hence the words of the petitioners “Wherefore shall we die before 
your eyes, both we and our land^ land for bread and 

we and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh, and give us seed that 
we may live and not die, that the land be not desolate. Who is it 
speaking^ These are spoken words, not a cry from the people. It is 
a proposal, an offer, made by individuals, a group, a class of men up 
till then very untractable and antagonistic, the great estate-owners 
and district princes, on whom Pharaoh Akhmose, at the beginning 
of the dynasty, had had to confer great titles, like First King’s Son 
of the Goddess Nekhbet, and great independent landed possessions 
as well They were old-fashioned recalcitrant feudal lords, whose out- 
of-date methods, injurious to the general weal, had long been a thorn 
in the flesh of the modern state. Joseph tlie statesman exploited 
the crisis to force these arrogant gentlemen into compliance with the 
spirit of the times It was they with whom in the first instance the 
exploitations and migrations we hear of had to do, what happened 
under this wise and resolute minister was the breaking up of the still 
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existing large estates and the settling of peasant owners on the smaller 
ones, farmers who became responsible to the state for an up-to-date 
management, improvement of the canals, and irrigation of the soil. 
The result was a more even distribution of the land among the people 
and an improvement of agriculture under crown supervision Many 
“first sons of the king” became such tenant peasants or moved into 
the town, many a farmer was taken from the soil he had worked and 
put on one of the newly divided small properties, while his own 
passed into stranger hands. And if these shifts were practised in other 
cases, if one hears that the lord of bread parcelled out the people “by 
cities,” that is to say in districts lying roundabout cities, and from 
one soil to another, Joseph did this in accordance with a deliberate 
policy of education involving that very remodelling of the property 
concept into something which was both preservation and abrogation. 

The essential condition for all state requisition of state property 
was the continuation of the levy of the fifth part, the same tax by 
means of which, during the fat years, Joseph had amassed the magic 
store into which he now dipped, it was the promulgation of this tax 
in permanence, its confirmation to everlasting time Note that this 
imposition, without the shifting of populations, would have been the 
only form in which the “sale” of the lands, together with their occu- 
pants — for the occupants were included in the bargain ~ could have 
expressed itself It has never been sufficiently emphasized that Joseph 
made only nominal use of this feature (the sale of themselves by the 
small farmers, to which they had consented in order not to be ru- 
ined) Nobody has pointed out that for his own part Joseph never 
used the word “slavery” or “villeinage,” which for easily understood 
reasons he did not like. The imposition of the tax meant in itself that 
land and people w^ere no longer free m the old sense; it received no 
stronger emphasis, but m actual practice it meant that those who were 
provided with seed-corn no longer worked exclusively for them- 
selves, but partly for Pharaoh, in other words for the state, the public 
land. To this extent their labour was the forced labour of serfs — 
every friend of humanity is free to use the word if at the same time 
he IS ready to apply it to himself as well. 

And yet if we observe the measure of serfdom which Joseph laid 
upon those who submitted to it, we shall feel that it can scarcely be 
called by that name without exaggeration. If he had forced them 
to surrender three quarters or even a half of their crops, that would 
have made them more sensible of the fact that they themselves and 
their fields no longer belonged to them. But twenty out of a hundred 
— malice itself must concede that that ws keeping the exploitation 
within bounds. Four fifths of their harvest remained to the people for 
the new sowing and their own and their children’s food In view of 
this It IS allowable to speak of the serfdom as nommal. Down the 
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centuries ring the words of gratitude with which those under the 
yoke greeted their oppressor “Thou hast saved our lives, let us find 
grace in the sight of my lord and we will be Pharaoh’s servants ” 
What more do we want^ But if anyone does want more, let me tell 
him that Jacob himself, with whom Joseph repeatedly discussed the 
matter, expressly approved the tax, that is as to its amount if not as 
to its destination If, said he, he had now increased to a multitude of 
people, for whom a constitution was to be laid down, then the people 
ought to regard themselves only as factors of their soil, and would 
have to pay the tax of the fifth — but not to any Hor-in-the-Palace, 
rather to Jahwe, the only King and Lord, to whom all fields belong 
and who grants all possession But of course he understood that his 
lord son, the set-apart one, governing a heathen world, must deal m 
these things after his own way. And Joseph smiled. 

But there was little realization of the actual state of things among 
those submitting to the tax, so long as they remained in the dwelling- 
places which were no longer theirs. Probably the imposition was too 
mild for that Hence the measures of migration they were the neces- 
sary complement to the tribute, which was not enough by itself to 
make the farmers realize the “sale” of their lands and establish the 
fact of their new relation to it A husbandman who stopped on the 
same soil he had farmed for years would easily remain confused by 
obsolete conceptions and some day, out of forgetfulness, might lift 
his head against the claims of the crown. But if he was obliged to 
leave his own place and receive another from Pharaoh’s hand, the 
hen character of his ownership was made much more perceptible to 
him. 

But the remarkable thing was that the ownership still remained 
ownership. The criterion of free and personal property is the right 
of sale and inheritance, and these Joseph permitted to continue In 
the whole of Egypt from that time on, all the land belonged to Phar- 
aoh, at the same time it could be sold and inherited Not idly have we 
spoken of the way Joseph dealt with the property concept, spiriting 
It away and putting in its place an equivocal, double-faced picture, 
so that when the average man tried to fix it in his eye, it turned into 
a dissolving view Nothing had been destroyed or cancelled, but there 
was a general feeling of neither here nor there, exceedingly confusing 
until one got used to it. Joseph’s economic system, in short, was an 
astonishing mixture of socialization and freehold occupancy by the 
individual — a mixture which the children of Egypt thought of as 
“magic,” a manifestation of a divinity benign and cunning at once. 

The tradition emphasizes ^hat the reform did not extend to the 
landed possessions of the church the priesthoods of the numerous 
shrines endowed by the state, especially the landed property of 
Amun-Re, remain unmolested and tax-free. “Only the land of the 
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priests bought he not ” That too was wise — if wisdom is a shrewd- 
ness amounting to guile, which knows how to disarm its antagonist 
while yielding him all outward respect This consideration for Amun 
and the lesser local Itimma was certainly not to Pharaoh’s mind He 
would have liked to see the god of Karnak cropped and plundered, 
and grumbled boyishly to his shadow-dispenser But little Mama, the 
mother of the god, agreed with Joseph, with her backing he stood 
out for sparing the belief of the little man in the old gods of the 
country, though Pharaoh would gladly have destroyed them root and 
branch in favour of the doctrine of his Father m heaven He tried 
to gam his end by other means with which Joseph could not cope, 
for he was too jealous to understand that the people would be much 
more accessible to the new if they were allowed to keep their tradi- 
tional habits of faith and form And as for Amun himself, Joseph con- 
sidered It altogether a mistake to give the ram-headed one the impres- 
sion that the whole agrarian reform was directed against him and 
intended as a means to dimmish his power. That would only have made 
him stir up the people against it It was better to keep him quiet with 
a polite gesture The events of all these yeais, the plenty, the abun- 
dance, the preparation, and the saving of the people from famine, 
were quite enough to weigh down the scale for Pharaoh and the 
prestige of his teaching, while the riches his sale of corn got and went 
on getting for the great house meant indirectly such a heavy loss to 
the state god that the bowing before his anciently sacred "right of 
freedom from taxation looked like sheer irony It was another case 
of the same kind of blithe double-dealing which the children of 
Israel were so ready to admire m their good shepherd. 

Pharaoh’s pacifism, his unwillingness to wage war, put a tool in the 
hands of him of Karnak But it was taken away again, at least deprived 
of much of Its keenness, by Joseph’s system of grants and mortgages, 
which, at least for a time, could restrain the arrogance aroused m our 
common humanity by a rule grown fastidious and unwilling to use 
force Great were the dangers invoked upon the realm of Thutmose 
the conqueror by the amiable nature of his successor far on m time. 
The word had everywhere gone round, and was known m all the 
chancelleries, that in Egypt the key was no longer set by the iron- 
hearted Amun-Re but by a temperamental deity of flowery spring 
and twittering birds a god who at no price whatever would dye his 
sword in blood Not to make a fool of such a god Nvould have been 
asking too much of any ordinary common sense. A tendency to dis- 
respect, to defection and betrayal, gained ground. The tributary 
eastern provinces from Seir to Karmei were m a state of ferment. 
There was an unmistakable movement towards independence among 
the Syrian princes, in which they were supported by the warlike 
Hatti, pressing southwards. At the same time the desert Bedouins of 
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the east and south had also heard of the reign of sweetness and light. 
They set fire to Pharaoh’s cities and even to some extent took posses- 
sion of them Amun’s daily summons to vigorous measures, though 
probably chiefly domestic politics directed against the “teaching,” 
were in foreign affairs only too well justified. The heroic old here 
aligned itself effectively and convincmgly against the effeminate 
new, and Pharaoh felt greatly stressed, on account of his Father in 
heaven But the famine and Joseph together came to his rescue, they 
deprived Amun’s war-cry of much of its force, by putting the wav- 
ering little kings of Asia under economic bonds 'True, the mildness 
of Aton was not literally preserved in the process, but what harsh- 
ness there was amounted to little compared to the fact that it saved 
Pharaoh from fleshing his sword The outcry from those thus bound 
with golden chains to Pharaoh’s throne was often so shrill that we 
can still hear it today, but we are not hkely to dissolve in pity at the 
sound It IS true that to get grain not only silver and wood had to be 
delivered, actually the youth had to be sent down to Egypt as hostages 
and pledges That was a hardship no doubt, but it need* not break our 
hearts, for we know that the children of Asiatic princes were won- 
derfully well taken care of in elegant pensions at Thebes and Menfe 
and enjoyed a better upbringing than they would have had at home 
“Hence,” we hear, “are their sons, theur daughters and the wooden 
furniture of their houses,” but of whom is that said> Of Milkili, for 
instance, the city King of Ashdod, and of him it is hinted that his 
love for Pharaoh was not of the most reliable, and might very well 
need strengthening by the presence of his wife and children in £gypt 
In short, I cannot bring myself to see in all this any trustworthy 
evidence of signal cruelty, which moreover was not in Joseph’s 
character I am more inclined to agree with the people whom he 
“led,” and to see in it a little trick performed with a twinkle in the 
eye by a shrewd and skilful servant deity. This was the general view 
of Joseph’s conduct of business far beyond the confines of Egypt. 
It aroused laughter and admiration — and what is there better that 
a nian can get among men than the kmd of admiration which, while 
It binds hearts together, at the same time hghtens them, so that they 
may laugh. 

SUBMISSION 

In what remains of our narrative it will be well to turn a realistic eye 
upon the ages of the characters involved in it, for there has been 
much confusion and error on the subject, and the arts of painting and 
poetry have not helped to* clear it up, but rather the reverse. I am 
not refernng to Jacob. He is always represented, m his last period, as 
weighed down with years and almost blind (in fact his eyesight got 
much worse at the end and he exploited the weakness, taking as his 
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model Isaac, the blind giver of the blessing, in order to heighten 
the impression of solemnity) But in the case of Joseph and his broth- 
ers and sons, tradition has inclined to keep them all more or less at 
a fixed age and perennially youthful, so that there is a great gap 
between them and the weight of years on the father’s head 

It is necessary to correct this legendary vagueness and the resulting 
false impression, and to point out that it is only death — that is to 
say, the opposite of all happenings — which can arrest the flow of 
time and preserve a character as in amber Life, on the contrary, that 
IS to say a living character in a story, cannot stop as it is, the man 
must grow older as the story goes on We ourselves have all got older 
as we told and listened to this tale, and that is another reason why 
we should be clear in the matter I myself confess that I have found 
It more enjoyable to talk about the charming seventeen-year-old lad 
or even about the thirty-year-old man than about one hovering round 
fifty-five But still we all owe it to life and the processes of life to 
accept and even insist upon the truth Jacob, living m the land of 
Goshen, honoured and cherished by his children and his children’s 
children, was increasing his age by another seventeen years to round 
them out to the venerable but still possible limit of one hundred and 
six, the while his set-apart darling. Pharaoh’s universal friend, 
changed from a mature man to an elderly one, whose hair and beard 
— if the one had not been shorn and covered with an elaborate wig, 
the other kept smooth-shaven by the custom of the country — would 
have shown much white among the dark True, the black Rachel- 
eyes preserved the friendly sparkle which had always made them a 
joy to mankind All m all, despite natural change, the Tammuz-attri- 
bute of beauty remained to him, thanks to the double blessing whose 
child he had ever been and which was a blessing not only from above 
and in the nature of wit, but also a blessing of the deep which lies 
under and imparts mateimal favour to the bodily form Not seldom 
such a nature even experiences a second youth, which gives back to 
the figure something of its youthful lines. There are some misleading 
representations which depict Joseph standing by Jacob’s death-bed, 
the violence they do to the truth is the less in that Rachel’s first-born, 
some lustrums earlier, had grown heavier and more fleshy but by this 
time had got distinctly thinner again and looked more like his twenty- 
year-old than his forty-year-old self. 

But it IS certainly quite irresponsible and fantastic to depict the 
young Egyptian gentlemen Ephraim and Manasseh as curly haired 
children of seven or eight at the scene of their blessing by their de- 
parting grandfather. It is clear that they'^were then princely young 
cavaliers at the beginning of the twenties, in dandified belaced and 
beribboned court-costumes, with buckled sandals and chamberlains’ 
fans; and the otherwise incomprehensible thoughtlessness of these 
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portrayals can only be explained by a few unrealistic phrases in the 
early text, which kys that Jacob put his grandsons on his knees, or 
rather that Joseph ''brought them out from between his knees” after 
the old man had "kissed them and embraced them ” Such treatment 
would have been most offensive to the young people, it is regrettable 
that the tradition countenances such nonsense, it can only be due to 
the desire to make time stand still for most of the people in the story 
and let Jacob alone grow old, out of all reason, even to a hundred 
and forty-seven years’ 

Let us see what actually happened on the visit in question, the 
second of three visits which Joseph paid his father in the latter end of 
his life But first it will be well to cast a brief glance upon the forego- 
ing seventeen years, during which the children of Israel settled down 
in the land of Goshen, grazed and sheared and milked, transacted 
their affairs, presented Jacob with great-grandsons, and addressed 
themselves to becoming a multitude of folk It can never be said 
quite definitely how many of these seventeen years fell in the famine 
time, because it is not clear whether there were seven or "only” five 
of these (the quotation-marks are iromcal, for the figure five is just 
as rich in associations as the figure seven). As I have pointed out 
before, the uncertainty was due to the variation in the degree of the 
affliction from year to year In the sixth year the provider swelled 
at Menfe not less than fifteen ells in the season of increase. It went 
red and green by turns, as is its way when things are going well, and 
deposited a plenty of fertilizer But in the next year it was under- 
nourished and under-nourishing past all belief So it was a matter of 
opinion whether these two years were to be counted with the five 
lean-ribbed ones, as the sixth and seventh, or not In any case, round 
the time that this question was being discussed in all the temples and 
on all the street-corners, Joseph’s work of agrarian reform was fin- 
ished and he continued to govern on its foundation as Pharaoh’s first 
mouthpiece and to feed his sheep while shearing them of a fifth. 

It cannot be said that he saw his father and brothers very often. 
They had their tents close by compared with the distance that had 
once been between them, but even so it was a good journey between 
their place and Joseph’s residence in the city of the swaddled one, 
and moreover, between his administrative duties and his court func- 
tions he was overworked They saw much less of him than one would 
have gathered from the last three visits he made to his father in quick 
succession But Jacob and his people took no offence, their silence 
was not only consent but also recognition of the existing obstacles. 
We, who overheard thatwmurmured conversation between Jacob 
and Rachel’s first-born at their meeting, as they stood alone with the 
seventy on one side and Joseph’s train on the other, we know how to 
give to that mutual reserve — for it was mutual — its true and some- 
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what melancholy meaning. It meant submission and renunciation. 
Joseph was the one set apart, at once lifted up and withdrawn He 
was severed from the tribe and was not to be a tribe. The fate of his 
lovely mother, “rejected despite goodwill,” was, with appropriate 
variation, also her son’s fate, its individual formula being “denying 
love.” The truth was understood and accepted, far more than dis- 
tance or preoccupation it was the reason for the reserve. 

And how clearly, how chillingly the reserve is expressed in the 
phrase used by Jacob when he made a certain request of his son, 
I mean the rhetorical flourish “if now I have found grace in thy 
sight.” It IS proof. It is almost shamefaced evidence of the distance 
between fatW and son, between Joseph and Israel It reminds us, 
as It reminded Jacob, of that early dream, the dream of the threshing- 
floor, when the eleven Kokabim together with sun and moon had 
bowed down before the dreamer Joseph’s dream had stirred the 
brothers up to a fiery mortal hatred and ravished them to the evil 
deed for which they had suffered How strange it is to think — as 
they too thought among themselves without saving so — that their 
misdeed had achieved its purpose and brought them to their desired 
goal’ True, it had turned out, contrary to all reasonable expectation, 
that they had actually lain on their bellies before him Yet they had 
not sold him in vain into the world and also to the world, for he had 
lost and they had won The inheritance which the man of feeling 
had in his wilfulness wanted to give to Joseph was lost to him forever; 
from Rachel the beloved it had passed to Leah the rejected. Was that 
not worth a little bowing and scraping^ 

“If now I have found grace in thy sight ” It was on the first of the 
three visits that Jacob so spoke to the beloved and lost one, at the 
time when he felt his life fast waning and knew that it was far on in 
Its last quarter, rising low and late and red and wearily over the 
horizon before the final darkness. He was not ill; he could tell that 
there was no question of a sudden decline. For he had good control 
over his life and his powers, he reckoned shrewdly what was left and 
knew that the end was not quite yet Still it was fully time to impress 
on him who alone had power to fulfil it a wish he had at heart, a 
wish which quite personally concerned him, Jacob 
So he sent to Joseph and begged him to come. Whom did he 
send^ Naphtali, of course, Bilhah’s son, the nimble one, for Naphtali 
was still nimble of limbs and tongue, despite his years. We must speak 
of this matter of the brothers’ ages because here too the tradition is 
careless and blurred. If we stop to consider we must conclude that 
the whole span covered a period between forty-seven and seventy- 
eight years For Benjamin, the little man, was not less than twenty- 
one years younger than Zebulon, who was the third youngest before 
Joseph, and he was sixty-eight years old. I speak of this in order that 
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when Jacob gathers his sons about him m his last hours for cursing 
and blessing, we shall not picture the tent as full of young men in 
the prime of life I repeat that Naphtali despite his five-and-seventy 
years still rejoiced in the same sinewy long legs and the same tongue 
like a bell-clapper, nor had he abated in his craving to equalize a 
state of knowledge among the kingdoms of the earth 

“Boy,” said Jacob to this sinewy old man, “go down from here 
to the great city where my son lives, Pharaoh’s friend, and speak be- 
fore him and say ‘J^^ob, our father, would speak to your grace on 
an important matter.’ You must not alarm him or make him think 
I am dying You are to tell him ‘Our father, the old man, finds him- 
self in good health at Goshen considering his years and thinks not 
now to depart hence. But he judges the hour is come to speak with 
you concerning himself, though the matter reaches out beyond his 
own life. Therefore in your kindness come to his dwelling-place, 
which he mostly keeps, although not yet bedridden, in the house 
which you made for him ’ Go, boy, go, step out and tell him that^” 

Naphtali glibly repeated the message and betook himself to his 
heels. He went afoot and took several days for the journey, otherwise 
Joseph would have been there at once, for he travelled in his chariot 
with a small retinue, among them Mai-Sachme, his steward, who laid 
too great stress on being in this story to stop at home when Joseph 
went abroad. But Mai-Sachme waited outside with the others of 
Joseph’s house while the exalted one was alone with his father in the 
tent, that well-garnished living- and sleeping-room which is the the- 
atre to which our far-flung scene has now shrunk. For there on his 
bed in the background or not far from it Jacob spent the last days 
of his life, waited on by Damasek, Eliezer’s son, himself now called 
Eliezer, a man in a white-belted smock, still youthful in the face, 
though bald on top with a fringe of grey hair. 

In reality the man was a nephew of Jacob, for Eliezer, Joseph’s 
teacher, was the half-brother of the man of the blessing, born of a 
maid His position, however, was that of a servant, though higher than 
the others round the house. Like his father he called himself Jacob’s 
eldest servant and was over his house as Joseph was over Pharaoh’s 
house and Captain Mai-Sachme over Joseph’s He went out to the 
captain after announcing Joseph and conversed with him on an equal 
footing. 

The Regent of Egypt knelt down when he entered the chamber 
and touched with his forehead the felt and the carpet of the floor 

“Not so, not so, my son,” Jacob demurred. He sat on his bed 
at the back of the room, a skin drawn over his knees, on either side 
of him were earthenware lamps on wooden consoles “We are in the 
world and the man of years and religion too much respects its great- 
ness to acquiesce in your action. Welcome, welcome to me m my 
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weakness and age, on account of which I may be pardoned for not 
coming in respect and fatherly feeling to greet you, my lifted-up 
lamb^ Take a stool here beside me, my dear one, Eliezer, my eldest 
servant, might have drawn one up when he let you in — he is not what 
his father was, the wooer of the bride, towards whom the earth 
spiang, nor would he have been to me what his father was in the 
time of my shedding tears of blood What time do I mean^^ The time 
when you were lost He wiped my face with a damp cloth and ten- 
derly reproved me for some refractory feeling that burst out of me 
against my God But you were alive Thank you for asking, I am 
well. Bilhah’s boy, Naphtali, was to tell you that I was not calling 
you to my death-bed Or rather this will of course be my death-bed, 
it IS beginning by degrees to take on that character, but does not yet 
possess It in fullness, for there is yet some life in me I do not think 
to die at once and you will return hence twice or thrice to your 
Egyptian house and your affairs of state before I depart Indeed, I 
am minded and resolved to economize the strength I yet have with 
measure and caution, for I shall still need them for various occasions, 
especially at the very end, and I must save my strength and my words. 
Therefore, my son, this our talk will be brief and confine itself to 
the necessary and important matter in hand, for it were against God 
to exhaust myself in a superfluity of words It may even be that I 
have already talked more than is necessary When I have said what 
is needful and put it to you in the form of an urgent plea, you may, 
if you have time, sit with me a little while in silence on my futuie 
death-bed, only for the sake of our being together without making 
me use my strength in speaking I will silently lean my head on your 
shoulder and remember that it is you who are here and how my one 
true wife bore you to me in Mesopotamia with more than natural 
pangs, how I lost you and then to some extent got you back through 
the extraordinary goodness of God. But when you were born with 
the sun at his height and you lay in your swinging cradle beside the 
maid who sang and gasped her weariness in song, there was something 
like a dazzling sweetness about you and I knew, of course, how to 
recognize it for what it was, and your eyes, as you opened them 
when I touched you, were as blue as heaven’s light and onlv later got 
black with a twinkle of mischief m their blackness, whicfi is why I 
turned over to you the pictured bride-veil here in the house, out 
at the front. I will perhaps come to speak about it at the very last, 
but now It is probably unnecessary and does violence to economy. It 
is very hard for the heart to distinguish between necessary and un- 
necessary talk See, you stroke me soc?thingly in sign of your love 
and your good faith. There will I begin — on your love and good 
faith I will base the plea I have to make to you and I will build upon 
it in the practical request I wish to make while avoiding unnecessary 
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words For, Joseph-el, my uplifted lamb, the time has come that I am 
to die, and though I am by no means yet at the final stage, Jacob 
has come to the time of his departing and to the time of the last will 
and testament But when I do put my feet together and am gath- 
ered to my fathers, I would like not to be buried in the land of Egypt, 
take it not amiss of me, I would like it not at all And also to lie in 
the land of Goshen where we now are, even though it is not all too 
Egyptian, would be against my wishes I know full well that a man 
when he is dead has no more wishes and it is all the same to him where 
he lies But so long as he lives and has wishes it does matter to him 
that It shall happen to the dead according to the wishes of the living. 
Again I well know that very many of us, thousands in their number, 
will be buried in Egypt whether they were born here or in the land 
of the fathers But I, the father of them all and of you, I cannot bring 
myself to give them an example in this matter With them I came 
into your kingdom and into the country of your King for that God 
sent you on ahead as the opener of the way. But in death it is my wish 
to part from them If now I have found grace in your sight, put your 
hand under my thigh, as Eliezer did to Abram, and swear to deal 
kindly and truly with me and not to bury me in the land of the dead. 
For I will he with my fathers and be gathered unto them Therefore 
you shall carry my bones out of Egypt and lay them in their tomb, 
which is called Machpelach or the double cave at Hebron m the 
land of Canaan Abraham lies there, whose seed has been multiplied 
in honour, who in the cave of his birth was suckled by an angel in 
the form of a goat, he lies there by Sarai, the heroine and heaven- 
highest queen Yitzchak lies there, the late-conceived, with Rebecca, 
the wise and resolute mother of Jacob and Esau, who put all things 
to rights. And Leah lies there too, whom I first knew, the mother of 
six. Beside them all will I he and well see that you are meeting mv 
wish with filial respect and readiness to obey, even though a shadow 
of doubt and silent questioning may cross your brow. My eyes are 
no more of the best, for I have entered upon my time of death and 
my gaze is shrouded in darkness But the shadow that crosses your 
face, that I see clearly, because I knew that it would come, for why 
should It not^ There is a grave by the way, only a little piece towards 
Ephrath, which now they call Bethlehem, where I put to her last 
sleep that which was dearest to me on God’s earth Will I not he 
by her side when you bring me home as I command and lie with her, 
set apart, by the way^^ No, my son, I will not. I loved her, I loved her 
too dearly, but things do not go according to feeling and the lux- 
urious softness of the hejwrt but according to their importance and 
according to duty. It is not suitable that I lie by the way, rather with 
his fathers will Jacob lie and by Leah his first wife, from whom came 
the heir, Lo, now your black eyes are full of tears, that too I clearly 
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see They look so much like the eyes of the dearly beloved as to make 
me not believe my own It is lovely, my son, that you are so like her, 
when you now in your mercy put your hand under my thigh in token 
that according to importance and duty you will bury me in Mach- 
pelach, the double cave ” 

Joseph swore the oath And when he had done so, Israel bowed 
himself upon the bed’s head and gave thanks. Then the set-apart one 
sat awhile m silence beside his father’s couch, and the old man leaned 
his head on his shoulder and saved his strength for what should come. 

EPHRAIM AND MANASSEH 

A FEW weeks later he fell ill His old cheeks were flushed with a 
slight fever, his breath came short, and he kept his bed, half sitting, 
propped up in cushions to ease his breathing It was not necessary for 
Naphtali to run and tell Joseph, for Joseph had set up a messenger 
service between Goshen and Menfe, and daily or twice daily had 
news of the old man Now he was told “Your father is ill, with slight 
fever,” and he called his two sons and said in the Canaanitish tongue 

“Get ready, we shall be going down into the lowlands to visit your 
grandfather on my side ” 

They answered “But we have an engagement. Father and lord, 
to hunt gazelles in the desert.” 

“Have you heard what I said,” he asked in Egyptian, “or have you 
not^” 

“We rejoice greatly to make our grandfather a visit,” they an- 
swered, and sent word to their friends, the rich young exquisites of 
Menfe, that for family reasons they could not join in the gazelle- 
hunt They were exquisites themselves, products of the highest cul- 
ture, manicured, curled, perfumed, and touched up, with mother-of- 
pearl toe-nails, corseted waists, and coloured ribbons flowing down 
their aprons at front, back, and sides. They were not bad, either of 
them, and their dandyism was a result of the society they lived in, 
they cannot be blamed for it Manasseh, the elder, was very supercili- 
ous, of course, he prided himself less on his father’s renown than on 
his sun-priest blood from his mother’s side. Ephraim, on the other 
hand, with his Rachel-eyes, we may picture as harmless, jolly, and 
rather modest — on the theory that a modest nature is more prone 
to jollity than a supercilious one. 

They stood behind their father in the bouncing car, steadying 
themselves with their bebanded arms around each other’s shoulders, 
and drove northwards towards the delt^ region, Mai-Sachme was 
with them, in the hope that his physicianly skill might be of some 
service to the ailing one. 

Tacob was dozing in his cushions when Damasek-Eliezer announced 
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the approach of his son Joseph The old man pulled himself together, 
had his ever present servant lift him up in bed, and showed extraor- 
dinary presence of mind “If we have found grace,” he said, “in the 
eyes of his lordship, my son, that he visits us, then we must not relax 
on account of a slight degree of fever.” And he took up his silver 
beard and spread it out on his chest. 

“The young gentlemen are with him too,” said Eliezer. 

“Good, good, that is right,” said Jacob, and sat erect, ready to re- 
ceive them 

Joseph presently entered with his young heirs. Manasseh and 
Ephraim greeted their grandfather gracefully and remained at the 
door while Joseph approached the bed and tenderly took the wan 
hands in his 

“Dear and sainted Father,” said he, “I have come with my sons 
because I was told you were slightly ailing ” 

“It is only slight,” answered Jacob, “as the illnesses of the aged are. 
Severe illness and high fever belong to youth and vigorous manhood. 
They attack with violence and dance recklessly with their victims 
to the grave — that would not be fitting for age. The man of full 
years has but a light finger laid upon him, the fever itself is weak that 
comes to quench his fire But I am not yet quenched, my son. This 
fever is weaker than I, it has been deceived by my great years and it 
is not strong enough. You will go home again from this, your second 
visit to my dying bed, which has not yet become my death-bed The 
first time I had you sent for, I begge'd you to come. This time you 
came of yourself, but yet once more will I summon you, for the 
third and last time and to the service for the dead.” 

“May It be far distant from my lord — yet many a jubilee'” 

“How could It, child> Enough' that its hour has not yet come, the 
hour of gathering together. It is courtly politeness that speaks in 
your words, but I am nigh my day of death, to which no flowers of 
speech are suited, only sternness and truth. And when we come to 
the hour of assembly they will be the only subject-matter. I tell you 
so beforehand.” 

Joseph bowed 

“Is It well with you, my child, before the Lord and before the 
gods of the land»” asked Jacob. “You see, my illness is so much 
weaker than I that I can permit myself to ask after another s health. 
At least that of those whom I love. Are you getting in your tax prop- 
erly from the children of the land? It is not nght, Yehosiph, for to the 
Lord alone should the fifth belong and not to any king But I know, 
I well know, my exalted oi),e. Do you probably bum mcense to the 
sun and the stars as is due to your station m life?” 

“Dear Father-” , , 

“I know, my snatched-away Iamb, I know so well' And how lovely 
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It IS of you to come of your own free will between the first time and 
the third to see the old man, despite the demand upon you with all 
your affairs and your mcense-burnmg’ I will avail myself of your 
visit to come back to a matter we have not spoken of since you ap- 
peared to me again at the plain, sore missed and found again Then I 
said in your ear, my darling, that I will divide you up in Jacob and 
disperse you m Israel and split you up into the tribes of the grand- 
sons that’^the sons of the sons of the true wife may become like Leah’s 
sons, but you shall be one of us and rise into the rank of the fathers 
in order that the words may be fulfilled He is the exalted one ” 

Joseph bent his head. 

“Lo, there is a place in Canaan,” Jacob began to give voice, his 
eyes lifted up He was excited by the fever and most grateful to it 
for the stronger pulse of his blood “A place once called Luz, where 
they make a wonderful blue for dyeing wool It is no longer called 
Luz but Beth-el and E-sagila, the house of the lifting up of the head 
For there Almighty God appeared to me in a dream when I slept in 
Gilgal with my head propped on a stone — for there above on the 
ramp, the navel cord between heaven and earth, where the starry 
angels streamed up and down amid harmonies, He appeared to me 
in kingly guise, blessed me with the sign of life, and cried out abun- 
dance of consolation to the sound of the harps, for He promised me 
His mighty favour and that He would make me to wax and increase 
to a great multitude and to countless children of His election. There- 
fore now, Yehosiph, shall your two sons who were born to you in 
Egypt before I came to you, Ephraim and Manasseh, they shall be 
mine, just like Reuben and Simeon, and shall be called after my name, 
but those whom you will have begot later on, they shall be yours 
and called after their brothers’ name that they shall be like their sons. 
For you have been exiled from your seat in the circle of the twelve, 
but with so much love that the fourth seat is there prepared for you 
next the three most important ones.” 

Here Joseph got ready to present the heirs to him. But now the 
old man began to speak of Rachel. Once more he told how she had 
died and left him when he came out of Mesopotamia, in the land of 
Canaan — it was on the way, only a little way towards Ephrath, and 
how he had buried her just there on the way to Ephrath, which was 
now called Bethlehem All this was in passing as it were, it had not 
much to do with the matter in hand. Perhaps he wanted to invoke 
the presence of his dear one at this hour. Perhaps his idea was to point 
out to the descendants of Rachel their own special shrine, since 
Machpelah, the double cave, was the place of pilgrimage for the 
rest of the brothers. It is possible that he was thinking of the little 
sleight-of-hand trick he had long had in mind and was trying to 
justify it. Our teachers disagree about his intentions in the matter, 
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but most likely he simply had none at all, and talked about the lovely 
one because he was in his solemn mood and thinking of his tales. Any- 
how, he simply loved to speak of her, even where there was no point 
at all — just as he loved to speak of God. Perhaps he talked about 
Rachel because he feared he might never have a chance to do it again. 

And now, after he had buried her for the very last time in her way- 
side grave, he looked about him, laid his hand over his eyes, and asked 
“And who are these^” 

“These are my sons, dear and reverend Father,” answered Joseph, 
“the ones God gave me, as you know, here in this country.” 

“If they are, then bring them here to me, that I may bless them.” 
What was there to brings The heirs came forward of themselves, 
bowing from the hips with exaggerated good form. 

The old man wagged his head and made clucking noises with his 
tongue. 

“Lovely youth, so far as I can see,” said he. “Fine and charming 
before God, both of them Bend down to me, treasures, that I may 
caress the young blood in your cheeks with my hundred-years-ord 
mouth Is this Ephraim I am kissing, or Manasseh^ No matter If it 
was Manasseh before, it is Ephraim now whom I kiss on the cheeks 
and on the eyes Lo, I have seen your face again,” he turned to Jo- 
seph, still holding Ephraim embraced, “that I thought not to see, and 
not only that, but God has now showed me your seed. Is it too much 
to call Him the source of infimte goodness^” 

“By no means,” Joseph answered, rather absently, for he was con- 
cerned that his sons should stand in the right order before Jacob, who 
plainly did not distinguish between them 
“Manasseh,” he said in an undertone to the elder, “take care^ Come 
here, and stand in your right order Ephraim, stand there’” 

And he took Ephraim by his right hand and pushed him towards 
Israel’s left, and with his left he took Manasseh and put him at Israel’s 
right, so that everything should be in order But what, with surprise 
and annoyance, if with suppressed laughter at the same time, did he 
see> He saw this the father, his bhnd face uplifted, laid his left 
hand upon Manasseh’s bowed head, and crossing his arms, put his 
right hand over upon Ephraim’s With his blind eyes staring into 
space, he began, before Joseph could interrupt him, to speak and to 
bless He invoked the threefold God, the Father, the Good Shepherd, 
and the Angel, who should bless the lads, and see that his name and 
the names of his fathers should be named upon them, and that they 
should grow into a multitude, like to a multitude of fishes in number. 
“Yea, so be it Stream, blessMig, sacred gift, out of my heart, through 
my hands, upon your heads, into your flesh and your blood Amen ” 
It was quite impossible for Joseph to interrupt the blessing, and his 
sons did not notice what was happemng. They were rather distrait. 
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and a little out of sorts, particularly Manasseh, because this ceremony 
had made them miss the gazelle-hunt in the desert Each of them felt 
the blessing hand on his head, but even if they could have seen that 
the hands were crossed and the right hand lay on the younger broth- 
er’s head, the left on the elder’s, they would have made nothing of it 
and simply thought it had to be that way on account of the outlandish 
customs of their foreign grandfather They would not have been so 
far wrong For Jacob, brother of the hairy one, was of course repeat- 
ing a pattern He was copying his own father, the blind man in the 
tent, who had given him the blessing before the red one And to his 
way of thinking, the blessing did not work unless there was a trick 
in it There must be an exchange, therefore he changed at least his 
hands so that the right one rested on the younger’s head and he be- 
came the right one Ephraim had Rachel’s eyes and was obviously the 
more agreeable of the two that very likely influenced him. But more 
important still was the fact that Ephraim was the younger, as he 
himself, Jacob, had been, and had been exchanged through the skin 
and through the fell of the beast As he shifted his hands, there were 
humming in his ears the incantations which his stern-willed mother 
had muttered as she got him ready, but which themselves echoed 
hither from much further off, and were, in their beginnings, much 
older than his own experience “I cover the child, I cover the stone, 
let the master eat, let the father eat, at thy feet must fall the brethren 
of the deeps’” 

Joseph, as I said, was both amused and annoyed. His sense of hu- 
mour was strong, but the statesman in him felt bound to come to the 
rescue of such order and justice as could still be saved So soon as 
the old man had exhausted himself and his blessing, Joseph said 

“Father, forgive me, but I had placed the lads in their right order 
before you. If I had known you meant to cross your hands I would 
have placed them differently. May I call your attention to the fact 
that you put your left hand on Manasseh, my elder son, the right on 
Ephraim, the later-born!^ The bad light here is to blame for your 
having misblessed, so to speak. Will you not quickly correct it, change 
your hands back again, and perhaps just say Amen^ For the right 
hand is not the right hand for Ephraim, it belongs to Manasseh.” 

And as he spoke he even took the old man’s hands, which still lay 
upon the young heads, and would have respectfully changed them. 
But Jacob held them as they were. 

“I know It, my son, I know it,” said he. “And let it be so’ You rule 
in Egypt and take your fifth, but in these things I govern and I know 
what I do. Do not grieve. This one — ” he raised his left hand slightly 
— “will also become a people, and he also shall be great. But truly his 
younger brother shall be greater than he, and his seed shall become a 
multitude of nations. As I have done it I have done it; and indeed it 
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IS my will that it become a saying in Israel, so that when a man will 
bless anyone he shall say. ‘God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh ’ 
Mark it, Israel’” 

“As you command,” said Joseph. 

The young men drew their heads away from under the hands of 
blessing, adjusted their waists, smoothed their hair and were glad to 
stand up straight again They were not much moved by the incident, 
and they were right, in so far as the time-honoured fiction which 
made them the sons of Jacob and at the same time descendants of 
Leah had no effect upon their individual destinies They passed their 
lives as Egyptian nobility, it was only their children or, more cor- 
rectly, some of their grandchildren who gradually, by marriage, in- 
tercourse, and religious adherence, went over to the Hebraic side. 
Finally some of them moved from Kerne to Canaan, and in the end 
there was a posterity descended from Ephraim and Manasseh But 
there was also another point on which the indifference of the young 
men was justified. For our researches indicate that at the height of 
their increase the tribe of Manasseh counted a good twenty thousand 
more souls than Ephraim’s tribe. However, Jacob had had his little 
game with the blessing. 

He was really exhausted after the ceremony, and not quite clear 
in his head. Joseph begged him to lie down, but he still sat up straight 
in his bed and talked to his favourite about a parcel of land he was 
making over to him, as a portion apart from his brothers, which he 
had “taken out of the hands of the Amorites with his sword and with 
his bow.” That could only be the piece of cornland before Shechem, 
by the gate of the city, which Jacob had once acquired of the gouty 
Hamor or Hemor for a hundred pieces of silver, certainly not by his 
sword and his bow. And anyhow, how did Jacob, the man of tents and 
of peace, come by a sword or a bow> He had never cared for nor 
used such tools, and never ceased to take it ill of his sons that they 
had laid about them so savagely at Shechem — indeed, by reason of 
their conduct it was doubtful whether the purchase was still valid and 
Jacob could still dispose of the triangle of land. 

At all events, he did so, feebly, and Joseph thanked him, with his 
forehead on his father’s hands, for this special gift He was touched 
by this token of Jacob’s love, and at the same time by the strange 
phenomenon that it was precisely the old man’s feebleness which 
made him see himself in the heroic role of a warrior Joseph judged 
that it betokened the nearness of the end, and decided not to go back 
to Menfe, but to await at Pa-Kos the summons to the final gathering. 
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THE LAST ASSEMBLY 

“Gather yourselves together, ye children of Jacob’ Come in your 
hosts and assemble together round Isiael your father, that he may 
tell you who you are and what shall befall you in future times’” 
That was the call which Jacob made to go forth out of the tent to 
his sons when he judged the hour to have come when he should hold 
his dying speech For he held his life in his own hands and precisely 
knew what strength he had left, that he might expend it in his last 
words and so die. Through Ehezer, the old young man his head serv- 
ant, he sent out the call, he told it to him, and then had him repeat 
It several times, so that Damasek might have it not only more or less 
right, but letter-perfect “Not ‘Come hither,’ but ‘Come in your 
hosts’, and not ‘present yourselves before Israel,’ but ‘assemble to- 
gether ’ Now say it all again and forget not the two things ‘who you 
are,’ and ‘what shall befall you.’ There, at last, that is right. I fear 
I have spent too much strength instructing you Now be off’ ” 

And Damasek kilted his garment and ran in all directions, so fast 
that the earth seemed to spring towards him He put his hands round 
his mouth and cried “Assemble ye together, ye sons of Israel, and 
gather together as you are, that good may come to you from day to 
day’” He ran to all the settlements, to the fields, to the herds and 
flocks, the royal ones over which the five were set, and to the others, 
ran to and fro through moor and fen, with muddy water splashing his 
lean legs, for it was ebb-time, the fifth day of the first month of the 
winter season, what we should call the beginning of October, and in 
the delta, after a long spell of late heat, it had rained a good deal. He 
kept shouting aloud with his hands round his mouth, into the open 
country and into the dwelling-houses “Whoever you are, assemble, 
sons of Jacob, and meet in your hosts about him for future times’” 
He ran into Pa-Kos close by, Joseph was stopping there with the 
magistrate and there were guards before the door Damasek, with 
disgraceful inaccuracy, shouted out the words which Jacob had so 
carefully composed and designed for posterity But it did not matter, 
their effect was the same, and they were straightway obeyed in haste 
by all who heard them. Pharaoh’s friend hurried to his father’s house, 
with him Mai-Sachme, his major-domo, and many curious outsiders 
heard the call and came to hang about 
The eleven awaited their brother at the entrance to the curtained 
tent. He greeted them in a suitably grave and weighty manner, kissed 
Benjamin, the little man of forty-seven, ?vnd talked with them all a 
short time in low tones about their father’s condition and the proba- 
bility that he thought to hold his last speech and depart They an- 
swered him with their eyes cast down, and rather tight-lipped; for 
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as usual they were afraid of the old man’s tongue and knew that the 
stern old father-tyrant would probably spare them nothing in this 
final hour Each one was privately telling himself, as human beings 
do “Good lord, probably it will turn out all right’” Reuben, the 
seventy-eight-y ear-old shepherd tower, was clenching his jaw until 
his facial muscles were taut He had behaved badly with Bilhah, he 
would certainly get to hear most explicitly about that on this solemn 
occasion, and he armed himself accordingly. Simeon and Levi, who in 
their young days had laid about them like savages at Shechem on their 
sister’s account — that was long, long ago, but they could count on 
getting It dished up again, with due solemnity, they too braced them- 
selves for the ordeal. There was Jehudah, who had had an affair with 
his daughter-in-law, by mistake. He had no manner of doubt that the 
old man would be harsh and cruel enough to hold it against him, even 
on his death-bed -- the more so because he had been a little in love 
with Tamar himself. There they all were, and all of them but Ben- 
jamin, the stay-at-home, had once sold Dumuzi down into Egypt. 
Jacob on this occasion would be quite capable of making a song about 
It — they all expected it, and set their teeth accordingly. Particularly 
the sons of Leah did, for none of them had forgiven their father for 
choosing, after Rachel’s death, not Leah their mother but Bilhah, 
Rachel’s maid, for his first and favourite wife. Jacob had had his fail- 
ings, and all his life he had been arbitrary in his exercise of feeling. 
They thought defiantly that he had been just as guilty as they were in 
the Joseph affair, he ought to remember that, before he used the occa- 
sion of his grand dying harangue to take them to task. In short, dread 
of the coming scene made them all awkward, they were putting on 
hurt faces beforehand Joseph saw it, and spoke in the most friendly 
way He went from one to another putting out his hand and saying 
“Let us go m to him, brothers, and let us in all humility bear the 
judgment which our dear one inflicts on us, each one his own. Let us 
hear him, if necessary, with forbearance. For forbearance, indeed, 
ought to descend from God to man and from father to child, but 
if It does not, then the child must practise reverent forbearance and 
be great in pardon towards the greater for that he is weak in pardon. 
Let us go in, he will judge us with a feeling for truth, and we shall 
all get what is coming to us, myself too, believe me’” 

They went quietly into the tent, the Egyptian Joseph with them. 
He did not go first, although they would have had him lead them; 
he went with Benjamin behind the sons of Leah and only in front of 
the children of the maids. Mai-Sachme, his steward, went in too, 
partly with the justification that he had long been in the story and 
played his part in its embellishment, but partly too because the gath- 
ering was to a large extent public, and it turned out that everybody 
might go in who chose. It was very full m the room of death when 
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the twelve were inside, for besides Damask the crier there stood round 
the master’s couch a number of under-servants of his household staff, 
and many of his descendants either stood or lay on their faces farther 
off. There were even women with children, some giving them the 
breast Boys sat on the chests along the walls, and their conduct was 
not always seemly, but all incorrectness was qmckly suppressed The 
hangings before the tent had been flung wide open, the courtyard 
folk and the httle people from the hamlet of Pa-Kos, a great host in 
all, had a clear view and were in a way mcluded in the gathering The 
sun declined, and the crowd outside was outlined against an orange- 
tinted evemng sky, a shadowy mass with indistinguishable forms and 
faces But the two oil-lamps, flaring on high stands at the head and 
foot of the bed, sent their rays from within to pick out a striking 
figure a gaunt matron in black, between two very broad-shouldered 
men Her grey hair was covered with a veil. She was Tamar, the reso- 
lute woman, with her doughty sons. She had not entered, she kept 
outside, for it might be that Jacob in his dying speech would come 
to speak of Judah’s sin with her But she was here, present and on the 
spot — and hoiv was she present, now that the time had come for 
Jacob to hand down the blessmg to him with whom she had sported 
by the way and brought herself into the succession' Even without the 
lamplight that proud profile would have been unmistakable against 
the sallow ramy sky. 

He who had once instructed her m the world, and in the great his- 
tory into which she had wormed her way, he who had summoned 
this death-bed gathering Jaakob ben Yitzchak, blest before Esau, lay 
propped on his cushions, under a sheepskin, on his death-bed at the 
back of the tent, in just so much command of his powers as he needed 
to be The waxen pallor of his skin was faintly tinged by the tinted 
twilight and the glow from the charcoal in the basin near by. The 
look on his face was exalted and mild. A white band which he usually 
wore when he sacrificed was round his forehead; the white locks 
came out under it on the temples and ran down in even width mto the 
patriarchal beard that covered all his chest, thick and white beneath 
the chin, farther down sparse and grey; through it showed the fine, 
witty, rather bitter mouth He had not moved his head, but the soft 
eyes with the swollen ducts beneath were rolled sidewise so that they 
showed much yellowish-white eyeball. His gaze sought his sons as 
they entered and a lane qmckly opened for them to the bedside. 
Damasek and the servants drew back; and those begot across the 
Euphrates, together with the little one whose mother had died of him 
m Abram’s land, bowed down on theu* foreheads and then stood 
drawn up round their father and head. Complete silence had fallen, 
all eyes were fixed upon Jacob’s ashen lips. 

They parted m an effort to speak, several times before they shaped 
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any words Painfully, in a low voice, his speech began. Later he got 
more freedom and his voice a fuller ring, only at the very last, when 
he blessed Benjamin, did it die away in weakness. 

‘Welcome, Israel,” he said, “girdle of the earth, zone of your 
courses, stronghold and dike of the skies, ordered in sacred pictures’ 
Lo, obediently you came in your host and stoutly gathered yourselves 
full-numbered round the bed of my death, that I may judge you 
according to the truth and foretell to you out of the wisdom of my 
last hour Praise be yours, my ring of sons, for your readiness, and 
commendation for your courage Blessed be ye all together by the 
hand of the dying and glorified altogether. Be blessed by my well- 
saved strength and blest to eternity’ Mark now. what I have to say 
to you, each by himself in your order, is said withm the bond of the 
general blessing.” 

Here he paused in his speech and only moved his lips awhile to 
himself, without any sound Then his features became concentrated, 
the skin of his forehead wrinkled with strain as he drew his brows 
together to fight his weakness. 

“Reuben’ ” came the summons from his lips. 

The shepherd tower strode out on his girded legs like strong col- 
umns. He was quite grey-headed, and his red, smooth-shaven face 
worked like that of a chidden child about to cry. The eyes with their 
inflamed lids kept up a blinking beneath the white brows; the cor- 
ners of his mouth were drawn down in such bitterness, so violently, 
that they made thick ridges of muscle at the sides. He knelt at the 
bed's edge and bowed himself over it. 

“Reuben, my eldest son,” Jacob began, “you are the beginning of 
my strength, the firstling of my manhood, yours was the right of the 
first-born, and a mighty pre-eminence. In the circle you were the 
highest, the nearest to the sacrificing and the nearest to the kingship. 
But It was all wrong. A heathen god showed it to me on the field in 
a dream, a biting beast, a dog-boy of the desert with beautiful legs, 
sitting on a stone. Begot by a mistake, begot with the wrong one in 
the blind night to which everything is the same and knows naught 
of distinctions in love. So I begot you, my eldest, in the windy mght 
with the wrong one, the strong one, begot you in my delusion. I gave 
her the flower, but there had been an exchange, the veil was ex- 
changed, and daylight taught me that I had only begot where I 
falsely thought to love — and my heart and my bowels turned over 
and I despaired of my soul.” 

Now there was a time when they did not understand what he said; 
he moved his lips and soundlessly talked to himself. Then his voice 
came back, stronger than before, and part of the time he spoke of 
Reuben in the third person, no longer to him. 

“He shot away like water,” said he. “Like water bubbling over out 
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of a pot. Not he shall be the head, not he the king-post of the house, 
he shall have no pre-cmmence For he went up to his father’s bed, 
and has defiled his father’s bed with his going up He has bared and 
mocked his father’s shame and come near him with the sickle and 
committed naughtiness with his mother Ham is he, black of face, 
and goes bare with naked shame, for as the dragon of the slime has 
he borne him and after the ways of the hippopotamus Hear you, 
my early strength, what I say of you^ May you be accursed, my son 
— that IS, accurst within the scope of the blessing. For the first-born 
right is taken away from you, the priesthood revoked and the kingly 
headship recalled For you are not worthy of the leadership and your 
first-born right is done away. Beyond the Salt Sea shall you live and 
border on Moab. Your deeds are weakly and your fruits are poor. 
Thank you, my eldest son, that you so stout-heartedly came to the 
gathering and boldly put yourself in the way of judgment You are 
like a shepherd tower, and move on your legs like moving columns of 
a temple, because I scattered my first strength and manhood so 
mightily in the madness of the night. Receive a father’s curse and so 
farewell’” 

He ceased, and the aging Reuben stepped back among the ranks, 
all the muscles of his face grim with dignity and his eyes cast down 
just as his mother used to cast hers down to hide her squinting 

“The brothers’” Jacob next commanded. “The twin sons, insep- 
arable in the skies’” 

And Simeon and Levi bent and bowed down before him They 
were seventy-five and seventy-six years old (for of course they were 
not twins, only inseparables) , but they had astonishingly preserved 
their rough and blustering outward appearance. 

“Oh, oh, how scored and scarred with ingrained savagery’” ex- 
claimed their father. He even started back as though in fear. “They 
kiss the instruments of cruelty, I will know naught of them. For I 
love It not, ye savage ones, may my soul come not in their counsels 
nor my honour have any part with theirs. Their anger slew a man 
and their self-will mutilated the cattle. Therefore the curse of the 
injured struck them down and they were appointed for destruction. 
What have I said to them^ Cursed be their anger that it was so fierce 
and their wrath for that it was stubborn. That have I said to you. Be 
accursed, my dear ones, accurst within the blessing. Ye shall be 
divided and scattered that ye commit not misdoing together for ever. 
Be dispersed in Jacob, my Levi’ Yours be a lot and land none the less, 
stout Simeon, but I see it stands not alone but is consumed in Israel. 
Take your place in the background, double star, having heard the 
death-bed second-sight of the blessing one. Step back’” 

They did so, not vastly upset by the judgment They had long 
known it and expected nothmg better. Having it once more expressly 
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served up in open meeting did not cut them up, for everybody knew 
it before — and they still remained “Israel.” Their rejection was only 
within the scope of the general blessing Besides, they and the whole 
audience espoused the view that rejection is a destiny like any other, 
with a dignity of its own. Every condition is a condition of honour: 
such was their view, and the view of all the others. After all, it was 
pretty plain that part of what their father had said did not refer to 
them, but to the constellation of the Twin Brethren Partly out of his 
native weakness for the allusive, partly in the mental confusion of his 
state, to which, on the same ground, he solemnly gave way, he had 
mixed them up with Gemini and brought in Babylonian allusions well 
known to them all, even to the lads sitting on the chests along the 
walls Deliberately and blatantly he had at times confused them with 
Gilgamesh and Eabani in the song, so enraged about their sister that 
they had cut in pieces the heavenly steer and for this blasphemy been 
cursed by Ishtar But they had not paid particular attention to any 
steer at Shechem, the city of Sichem, the scene of the butchery, nor 
did they recall having mutilated any. Jacob, however, had had this 
fixed idea about a steer from the beginning, and always brought it up 
when they came back to the subject But can anyone be more hon- 
ourably cursed than to be confused with the Dioscuri and the sun and 
moon^ That is a rejection one can take, even in public it is only half 
personal, the other half is spun out of the dream fancies of a dying 
man. 

It is necessary to emphasize here that many astral allusions were thus 
mixed into these pronouncements of Jacob to his sons. They gave 
elevation to his discourse and also imparted a certain touch of human 
fallibility. That was both weakness and wilfulness — with a good deal 
of wilfulness in the weakness There was a hint of Aquarius in what 
he had said to Reuben. Now it was Judah’s turn. And Jacob so nearly 
expended himself in the decisive and tremendous blessing he now be- 
stowed that after it he had repeatedly to call on God for help, fearing 
he might not last out, and particularly that he might not get round 
to Joseph Judah had always been called the lion. But Jacob’s dying 
words to him played so untiringly on the epithet and showed him so 
explicitly lionlike, that Judah writhed in torment and nobody present 
could possibly fail to recogmze the heavenly phenomenon. A great 
deal of Cancer came out in Issachar — the constellation of the little 
asses, which stands in this sign of the zodiac, was brought into cosmic 
connection with his everyday nickname of the bony ass. In Dan 
everybody made out the scales, the metaphor of law and justice, 
though the adder in the path came out as well. And Naphtali’s stag- 
and-hind passed over, intelligibly to most of the audience, into the 
Ram. Joseph himself was no exception. On the contrary, in his judg- 
ment the astral implication was double, the Virgin and the Bull alter- 
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nated therein. Benjamin’s judgment seemed to be conditioned by 
Scorpio, for the good little man was pronounced a ravening wolf, 
only because Lupus stands near by, south of the sign with a sting in 
Its tail 

Here the mythological coloration and the divorce from the per- 
sonal became clearest of all — it was that which made it so much 
easier for the big twins to take their condemnation with equanimity. 
They lived in an earlier time, but also in a time that was already a later 
one, in some directions they possessed a good deal of insight — for 
instance, into the not absolutely reliable character of death-bed 
prophecies. The gaze which the departing one sends into the future 
is impressive and hallowed, much faith may be put in it Yet not too 
much, for it has not always been entirely justified, and it seems that 
the already unearthly state of the dying which produces it can also 
be a source of error Jacob solemnly made some solemn misfires — 
along with some prophecies that amazingly hit the mark Reuben’s 
descendants never did amount to much, and Simeon’s stock was never 
independent and was absorbed into Judah’s. But that the blood of 
Levi would in time attain to the highest honour and achieve perma- 
nent election to the priesthood — as we who are in the story but also 
outside It already know — that was obviously hidden from Jacob’s 
parting gaze In this respect and in some others his dying prophecies 
were a dignified failure Of Zebulon he said that he would dwell at the 
haven of the sea and before an haven of ships, his border should 
be unto Sidon That was a natural guess, on account of Zebulon’s 
well-known fondness for the sea and the smell of pitch. But the loca- 
tion of his tribe was not to be by green water at all nor did it ever 
border on Sidon. It lay between Sidon and the sea of Galilee, sepa- 
rated from the latter by Naphtali’s portion and from the sea by 
Asher’s. 

For us such errors are valuable. For are there not clever people 
who assert that Jacob’s blessing-speech was composed after the time 
of Joshua and should be regarded as prophecy after the event? We 
may shrug our shoulders at this: not only because we are present at 
the death-bed and hear the dying man’s words with our own ears, 
but also because prophecies which are given out with history to go 
upon, back-dated prophecies, so to speak, have no trouble in being 
correct. The best evidence for the genuineness of a prophecy is its 
incorrectness. 

And now Jacob summoned up Judah. It was a great moment. Deep 
stillness reigned in and without the tent. It is seldom that such a 
large assemblage preserves such a profoUhd, motionless, and breath- 
less stillness. The ancient raised his pallid hand towards his fourth son 
and Judah stood there ashamed to his very depth and bending low 
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his seventy-five-year-old head, Jacob lifted his finger and pointed to 
him and spoke 

“Judah, you are the one^” 

Yes, It was he, the tortured one, the man utterly unworthy in his 
own mind, the slave of the mistress, who had no lust to lust, but she 
to him sinner and religious man in one. It might be supposed that at 
seventy-five years this slavery to desire cannot be so abject. But to 
suppose so would be wrong That lasts to the last breath. A little 
blunter the spear may become, but that ever the mistress frees her 
slave is unheard of, it does not happen Deeply abased, Judah bowed 
himself for the blessing And now a strange thing came to pass in 
proportion as the flood gushed out over him and the oil of the prom- 
ise poured out upon his head, so his tumultuous feelings were calmed, 
he listened and in waxing pride he told himself. “Well, well, in spite 
of everything’ Then it was not so bad after all, and apparently it does 
not affect the blessing’ Perhaps it is not taken so seriously — maybe 
the purity I so craved was not so mdispensable to salvation, maybe 
It IS all taken in together, even hell itself is taken in — who would 
have thought it^^* For the oil is tricklmg down on my head, God have 
mercy on me, for I am the one!” 

It did not trickle, it poured and roared Jacob expended himself 
almost recklessly in blessing Judah, several of the brothers were cut 
off with a hasty mention and Jacob’s voice quavered with weakness 
as he gave it. 

“Judah, you are the one’ Your hand will be in the neck of your 
enemies, your brethren shall praise you. Your father’s children and 
the children of all the mothers shall praise in you the anointed one’” 
— Then came the lion. For some time there were only lions, and pow- 
erful lion metaphors Judah was a lion’s whelp, from the litter of a 
lioness, a veritable king of beasts, from the prey he went up raven- 
ing, he purred, he mewed, he roared. Upon his desert mountain he 
withdrew, there he couched and stretched like a maned king and 
like the son of a fierce lioness. Who shall dare to rouse him up^ No 
one shall dare. It was surprising to have the father praise as ravening 
beasts those sons whom he blessed while those whom he did not bless 
he blamed unmercifully precisely because the instruments of cruelty 
were their familiars. As he himself m his dying weakness had seen 
himself m the role of a hero with sword and bow, so now he lauded 
his sons, first the tormented Judah and then little Benjamin, as savage 
warriors and beasts of prey rejoicing in blood. Remarkably enough, 
the foible of the mild and intellectual type is a weakness for the heroic. 

But Jacob did not end bis Judah-scene on the beast-of-prey note. 
The hero he had m view, whom he had sought out long since, was not 
the land to make weakness forget itself in hero-worship. Shiloh was 
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his name. From lions to him was a long way, therefore the old man 
made a transition in his blessing, he introduced a great king. The 
king sat on his throne and the sceptre leaned between his feet and 
should not move from there nor be taken from him until ^'the hero” 
appeared, until Shiloh came. To Judah, the king with the sceptre 
between his legs, this promise-name was quite new — indeed, it was 
a surprise to the whole gathering. They listened amazed One only 
among them all knew it and had waited eagerly to hear it Our gaze 
turns involuntarily out to the shadowy profile she stood there erect, 
in darkling pride, to hear Jacob pronounce the seed of the woman. 
From Judah favour should not pass, he should not die, his eyes not 
close until his greatness should wax immense, for that out of him 
should come one upon whom all the people should depend, the 
bringer of peace, the man of the star. 

Thus it went on beyond all expectation above Judah’s abashed 
head. His own figure, or rather his tribe, mingled — whether inten- 
tionally or out of mental confusion or perhaps out of both, that is 
to say, the confusion being used to heighten the high-flown poetic 
effect — It mingled and melted in with Shiloh’s figure so that in this 
vision of the fullness of the blessing and the grace no one knew 
whether Jacob was talking about Judah or about the promised one. 
Everything swam in wine — everything shone red with the red 
sparkle of the wine before the eyes of the host as they listened. It was 
a land, the kingdom of this king, where one bound his foal to the 
vine and his ass’s colt to the choice vine. Were they the vineyards 
of Hebron, the wine-clad hills of Engedi^ Into his city “he” rode on 
an ass and on a colt the foal of an ass — there was nothing but drunken 
desire as of red wine at the sight of him, and he himself was like a 
drunken wine-god treading the press, high-kilted, exalted, the blood 
of the wine sprinkled his apron and the red juice of the grape his 
garment Lovely was he as he trod, wading and dancing the dance of 
the winepress — lovely above all mankind* as white as snow, as red as 
blood and as black as ebony. 

Jacob’s voice died away. His head bobbed down, his eyes rolled 
up from below. He had expended himself very much, almost too 
much, in this blessing. He seemed to be praying for a renewal of 
strength. Judah, finding his blessing blessed out, stepped back, 
amazed and abashed because it had turned out that impurity was no 
hindrance. The uproar in the assemblage at the appearance of Shi- 
loh and the entirely new revelation and declarations brought out in 
this blessing were almost uncontrolled. A loud whispering went 
round both within and without the tent.-«^Outside it was even vocal, 
voices were heard excitedly repeating the name of Shiloh. But all 
movement ceased again as Jacob once more raised his head and his 
hand. The name of Zebulon came from his lips. 
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The man of sixty-eight years put his head under the old hand. 
Since his name actually meant dwellmg and habitation, it surprised 
no one that Jacob should point out his dwelling and his habitation he 
should dwell at the haven of the sea and hve near the treasures of 
ships and should border on Sidon. Very good- he had always wanted 
It, so now he got it — in a tired, perfunctory voice. Issachar . . . 

Issachar would be like a strong ass crouchmg down between the 
folds. The little asses m Cancer were his sponsors, but despite this 
connection Jacob seemed not to expect much of him. He spoke only 
briefly of him and m the past tense, which meant the future. Issachar 
saw that rest was good and the land that it was pleasant He was strong 
and phlegmatic He thought nothing of lending his bones as a beast 
of burden. To serve came easy to him and he bowed his shoulders to 
be laden. So much of Issachar. He touched the Jordan, so Jacob 
claimed to be able to see. Enough of him. Now for Dan. 

Dan guided the scale and judged with wisdom. So subtle was he 
of mind and tongue that he was like a biting adder. Jacob took oc- 
casion here, lifting his finger to give his audience a httle lesson in zo- 
ology in the beginning, when God was creating the animals. He 
had crossed the hedgehog with the lizard and so produced the adder. 
Dan was an adder-serpent A snake he was by the way and an horned 
adder m the path, not easy to see in the sand and very tricky. In him 
the heroic took the form of knavery The enemy’s horse he bit in 
the heels so that the rider fell backwards. Thus Dan, Bilhah’s son. 
“I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord'” 

In his exhaustion Jacob gave his sigh and ejaculated his prayer, 
distressed lest he should not get to the end before his end. He had 
begotten so may sons that m his last hour the number of them was 
almost beyond his strength. But with God’s help he would win 
through. 

He summoned the stocky Gad, whose clothes were besewn with 
bronze 

“Gaddiel, a troop shall overcome you, but you will overcome at 
the last Stoutly, my stout one! Now Asher.” 

Asher, the sweet-tooth, had fat land from the mountain to near 
Tyre. The lowlands were full of wavmg corn and dripped with oil, 
that his bread should be fat and he should make fine omtment such 
as kings send each other for their pleasure. From him came pleasure 
and t& love of bodily pleasure, which amounts to something too. 
“Asher, you wiU also be somebody. And smce song came from you 
and joyous tidings, be praised for it before your brother Naphtali, 
whom I now summon beneath my hand.” 

Naphtah was a hmd who leaps over ditches and a sprmgmg doe. 
His was the nimble gait, he was a running he-goat when he draws 
in his horns and leaps. His tongue too was nimble, it gave ghb infor- 
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mation and the fruits of the plain Gennesareth ripened apace. ‘'Of 
quickly ripened fruits, Naphtali, may your trees be full, and quick 
success, if not too great, be your judgment and lot ” 

Then this son too, having been blessed, stepped back into the ranks. 
The old man rested, with closed eyes, in a deep silence, his chin on 
his breast And after a little he smiled They all saw and were touched, 
for they knew what summons it meant. It was a happy, yes, an artful 
smile and somewhat sad withal, though it was artful too, for the love 
and tenderness within overcame the sadness and renunciation “Jo- 
seph’” said the old man And a fifty-six-year-old man, who had been 
thirty and seventeen and nine, and lam in the cradle as a lamb of the 
mother sheep, a child of the time, beautiful of face, in Egyptian 
white. Pharaoh’s sky-blue ring on his finger, fortune’s minion, bowed 
beneath the ashen blessing-hand. 

“Joseph, my scion and seed, son of the virgin, son of the dearest, 
son of the fruit tree by the spring, fruitful bough whose branches 
overhang the wall, I greet you’ Who is the heart of the spring, first- 
born bull in his adornment, greeting’” 

Jacob had spoken loud and clear, a solemn address, to be heard by 
all But then he dropped his voice almost to a whisper, obviously 
minded, if not to shut out the public, at least to limit its numbers dur- 
ing this blessing Only the nearest heard his words of farewell to the 
set-apart one, those farther off only got a word here and there and 
those outside for the moment nothing at all. But afterwards it was 
all repeated over and over, reported and discussed. 

“Most dearly beloved,” came from the painfully smiling lips. 
“Chosen and preferred by the daring heart for the sake of the only 
beloved, who lived in you and with whose eyes she looks, just as once 
she first looked at me at the well, when she appeared among Laban’s 
sheep and I rolled away the hd for her ~ I was allowed to kiss her 
and the shepherds shouted in delight. Tu, lu, lu’’ In you I kept her, 
my darling, when the almighty tore her from me, in your loveliness 
she lived, and what is sweeter than the double and the doubtfuP 
Well I know that the double is not of the spirit, for which we stand, 
but IS the folly of the peoples. And still I yielded to that ancient 
mighty spell. Can one be ever and entirely of the spirit and avoid 
folly^ Lo, I am double now myself, I am Jacob and Rachel. She am I, 
who went so hardly away from you into the summoning land, for 
me too it summons today away from you — it summons us all. You 
too, my joy and my care, have already made half the journey towards 
that land and yet you were once little and then young and were all 
that my heart understood of loveliness arid charm. Serious was my 
heart but soft, therefore was it soft before beauty. Called to the 
heights and to the sight of diamond-sharp steeps, secretly I loved 
the gentle hiUs.” 
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His voice failed for some minutes and he lay smilmg with closed 
eyes as though his spirit wandered in the charming rolling landscape 
which had risen to his eyes as he gave Joseph his blessing. 

When he began to speak again he seemed to have forgotten that 
Joseph’s head was under his hand, for he spoke of him awhile as of 
a third person. 

“Seventeen years he lived with me and another seventeen by God’s 
mercy he hved between them lay my stiffness and the destiny of the 
set-apart one They lay in wait for his loveliness and that w^ folly, 
for with loveliness wisdom was ever one On that their strong desire 
was wrecked. More alluring than has ever been seen are the women 
who climb up to look after him from house-tops and towers and wm- 
dows, but they had not their desire. So it was made bitter to him and 
they attacked him with arrows of ill report. But his bow abode in 
strength, the arms of his hands were made strong and the hands of 
the Everlasting held him up. Not without rapture will his name be 
remembered, for he succeeded as few succeeded in finding favour 
before God and man That is a rare blessing, for mostly one has the 
choice of pleasing either God or the world, but the spirit of charm 
and mediation gave it to him that he pleased them both Be not 
proud, my child — have I need to warn you> No, I know your 
shrewdness saves you from presumption For it is a charming blessing 
but not the highest and sternest. Lo, thy dear life lies open in its 
truth before the dymg gaze. Play and playing it was, familiar, friendly 
appealingness, approaching salvation yet not quite seriously a calhng 
or a gift. Love pierces my heart at sight of that mingled gladness and 
sadness, not so can anyone else love you, my child, who see, not as 
the father-heart can the sadness, but only the brilliance of your life. 
And so I bless you, blessed one, with all the strength of my heart in 
the name of the Eternal who gave you and took you and gave you 
again and now takes me from you Higher shall my blessing mount 
than the blessmgs of my fathers upon my own head. Be blessed, as 
you are blessed, with the blessing of heaven above, blessings of the 
deep that hcth under, with blessings gushing from the breast of 
heaven and the womb of earth' Blessings, blessings on Joseph’s head, 
and m your name shall they sun themselves who come from you. 
Songs shall stream far and wide singmg the story of your life, ever 
anew, for after all it was a sacred play and you suffered and could 
forgive. So I too forgive you that you macie me suffer. And God 
forgive us all'” 

He finished and drew his hand back, slowly, from this head. So 
one life parts from another and must go hence; but in a httle the 
other goes too. 

Joseph stepped back among the brothers. He had not said too 
much in saying that he would receive his share and be judged with 
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the truthfulness of the dying. He took Benjamin by both hands, since 
the old man failed to summon him, and brought him forward. Clearly 
Jacob was at the end of his strength and Joseph had to guide the bless- 
ing hand upon the little brother’s head, for it would no longer have 
found the way. That it was the youngest who awaited his judgment 
he probably knew, but what his failing lips murmured had little to 
do with the little man. Possibly it would fit his descendants better. 
Benjamin, so they heard, was a ravening wolf, in the morning he 
would devour his prey and at night divide the spoil He was vexed 
at what he heard. 

Jacob’s last thought went back to the cave, the double cave on the 
field of Ephrath, son of Zohar, and his wish that he be buried there 
among his fathers. ‘1 enjoin upon you,” he breathed, “it is paid for, 
paid by Abraham to the children of Heth with four hundred shekels 
in silver by weight, as it . . Here death interrupted him, he 
stretched out his feet, sank deeper into his bed, and his life stood 
still. 

They all held their breath and their lives stopped a little too, when 
It came. Then Mai-Sachme, Joseph’s steward, who was also a physi- 
cian, stepped up quietly to the couch He laid his ear to the quiet 
heart, watched with serious pursed mouth a feather he had laid on 
the muted lips — it did not stir — and struck a little blaze before the 
pupil, which gave no sign. So then he turned to Joseph, his master, 
and announced to him 

“He IS gathered to his fathers.” 

But Joseph motioned him with his head to Judah, to whom, not 
to himself he should make the announcement. And as the good man 
went up to Judah and repeated “He is gathered up,” Joseph stepped 
to the death-bed and closed the eyes of the dead, for to that end he 
had motioned Mai-Sachme towards Judah Then he laid his forehead 
on his father’s brow and wept for Jacob 

Judah, the heir, made the necessary arrangements the mourners, 
male and female, were ordered and male and female singers and flute- 
players, and the body was washed, anointed, and wrapped up. Dama- 
zek-Eliezer kindled an offering of incense in the chamber stacte, 
neat’s -foot oil from the Red Sea, galbanum and olibanum, mixed with 
salt. And as the spicy clouds floated round the dead, the guests 
streamed out, mingled with those outside, and moved away, eagerly 
discussing the judgment and the pronouncement that Jacob had made 
to the twelve. 


JACOB IS SWADdIed 

And so now the story, gram of sand by gram of sand, has run steadily 
and silently through the neck m the glass; it lies below in a little heap, 
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only a few grains are left to run Nothing remains of all the happen- 
ings except what happens to a dead man But that is not a little- 
you will be well advised to look reverently on as the last grains run 
through and fall gently on the heap beneath For what happened to 
Jacob’s husk was extraordinary, an honorific expenditure of an al- 
most unique kind. No king has ever been borne to the grave as was 
Jacob, the man of years and dignity, by his son Joseph’s command 
and disposition 

Joseph, of course, after his father’s death left to Judah, the heir of 
the blessing, the first and immediate arrangements, after that he took 
matters in hand himself, since only he could attend to them, and em- 
barked on certain measures, empowered by a quickly assenting 
council of the brothers The measures followed upon the circum- 
stances upon Jacob’s command and last wishes, and that they did so 
was dear to Joseph’s heart. For the set-apart one thought as an Egyp- 
tian, and his ardent desire to do honour to his father in the best and 
most expensive way followed quite naturally an Egyptian train of 
thought 

Jacob had not wanted to be buried in the country of the dead gods. 
He had exacted a pledge that he be gathered to his fathers at home 
in the cave That meant a far journey, for which Joseph had extrava- 
gant plans, very large in their scope and requiring time to carry out. 
time, that is, for the transportation itself, a period of at least seven- 
teen days. To that end the body must be preserved, preserved by the 
art of Egypt, pickled and embalmed, and if he who had gone hence 
would have rejected the idea, then he should have forborne insistmg 
upon being carried home For it followed from his own stipulation 
that he should not be buried m Egypt that he had to be buried in the 
Egyptian way, magnificently dried and stuffed into an Osins- 
mummy. The idea may be unpleasant to some of us. But we have not, 
as his son Joseph had, lived forty years in Egypt and been soaked 
in the sap and the spirit of that strange land till they were his pith 
and marrow. To him it was a joy, a consolation in the midst of grief, 
that his father’s command allowed him to deal with the beloved shell 
after the most honourable and exquisite customs of the country and 
give It a permanence only imparted by the most costly methods. 

Accordingly, as soon as he got back to his house in Menfe, where 
he spent the period of mourning, he sent to Goshen men whom the 
brothers called his “physicians.” Actually they were not physicians 
but professional embalmers, masters of the techmque of making the 
dead undying, the most sought-out and skilled m their Ime, who lived 
— not at all by chance in the city of Menfe. With them came 
masons and carpenters, goldsimths and engravers, and these set up 
their workshop next the house of hair and death, while within it the 
“physicians” did upon the body what the brothers called anomtmg 
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But that was not the right word. They drew his brains out through 
his nostrils with a bent iron and filled the empty skull with spices. 
They had an Ethiopian knife, made of obsidian and extremely sharp; 
they wielded it with great elegance, their fingers spread out, to open 
the left side of the abdomen in order to remove the entrails These 
were preserved in special albaster jars with the likeness of the de- 
ceased’s head on the lid The cavity they thoroughly washed out 
with date wine and in place of the mesenteron put the very best 
materials inside myrrh and spice-bark from the shoots of a laurel. 
They took professional pride in their work, for death was their prov- 
ince and they enjoyed making a man’s body so much cleaner and 
more attractive than when he was alive. 

Then they carefully sewed up the cut and put the corpse into a 
bath of saltpetre for a full seventy days. During that period they 
made hohday, ate and drank, and were paid high wages by the hour. 
When the tune was up and the body salted, the bandaging could 
begin, and that was a considerable labour. Byssus bandages four 
hundred ells long daubed with gum, endless strips of linen, the finest 
of which came next the body these they wound round Jacob, round 
and round, now alongside, now on top of one another, and among 
them on the shrunken neck they laid a gold collar and on the breast 
another ornament, a vulture with outspread wings, made of flat 
hammered gold. For durmg the seventy days the other artists had 
got on with their task and now contributed these ornaments, likewise 
ribbons wrought out of sheet gold, inscribed with the name of the 
dead and with laudatory phrases. These were drawn round the band- 
ages, round the shoulders, the middle, and the knees and fastened 
to other gold bands running vertically front and back. Not content 
with this, that which had once been Jacob and was now in death 
an adorned and duurable doll, purified from all corruption, was 
wrapped from head to foot in thin flexible plates of purest gold and 
then lifted into an aron, the chest which the cabinet-makers, jewelers, 
and sculptors had meantime made to measure: in human form, richly 
decorated with precious stones and vitreous paste. The figure fitted 
into the figure, the outside head was carved out of wood and covered 
with a mask of thick sheet gold, it had the Usir beard on its chm. 
Thus It went with Jacob, m all honour and splendour if not just ac- 
cordmg to his wishes but rather those of his transplanted son. How- 
ever, It is probably right to have things done according to the feel- 
ings of him who still has his livmg entrails m his body; to the other it 
cannot matter. 

To honour his father in death, to makeiiis last wish the occasion 
of exceeding pomp: such was Joseph’s dearest wish, the mainspring 
of all his actions. While the corpse was bemg got ready for the jour- 
ney, the exalted one h,ad taken steps to make the expedition an occa- 
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sion to remember and marvel at, a tremendous triumph. To that end 
he needed Pharaoh’s consent, but the mourning ritual and prescribed 
neglect of his person prevented him from speaking before the King 
Instead he sent up an embassy to him to the city of the horizon in the 
hare district, and begged the lovely child of Aton for permission to 
accompany his father’s body over the border into the land of his last 
resting-place. It was Mai-Sachme, his steward, whom Joseph en- 
trusted with this mission, to give the good man the chance of being in 
the story up to its end. Indeed, he might confide m Mai’s loyalty 
and poise for the accomplishment of the diplomatic mission which 
in fact It was; for it meant getting commands from Pharaoh which 
could only be suggested to, not asked of him. It meant procuring 
his consent for a highly solemn state funeral for the begetter of his 
first servant, or, in other words, to brmg him to the point of order- 
ing a so-called “great progress.” 

Again we see how much the thoughts of Rachel’s lamb had got 
used to going Egyptian ways. The great progress was a peculiarly 
Egyptian concept, a favourite festival and ceremomal of Kerne’s 
people. Joseph had derived from Jacob’s command not only the em- 
balming in the highest price-range, but also the design of having a 
great procession which should be talked about beyond the Euphrates 
and the islands of the sea It should vie with the most famous embassy 
ever sent out, to Babel, Mitanmland or to the great King Hattushilish 
of the Hittite lands and be worthy to be entered in the annals of the 
realm for posterity to read. It was necessary that Pharaoh should 
grant him official leave for seventy days m order that he with his 
eleven brothers, his sons, and his brothers’ sons should take their 
father across the border to his grave on the route of honour which he 
had chosen for him But that was only a part, it was even the least 
part of the programme. For so far it constituted no great procession, 
no royal progress, and Jacob’s worldly son designed to bear his fa- 
ther to his grave not otherwise than as a king is borne. Pharaoh must 
be brought to consent and to direct, state, court, and military must he 
command as retinue; and that meant a considerable force of troops 
to cover the long desert route. And Pharaoh so thought and so or- 
dered, after the steward had spoken before him. He so arranged 
partly out of feeling and the wish to show love and favour to his 
most deserving servant, who had done so much for him. But it was 
also out of the fear lest Joseph, if left uncovered by the power of 
Egypt to go into the country of his origin, might end by not com- 
ing back. That Mem seriously feared this, and also that Joseph reck- 
oned with this fear, show^in the words which the basic tradition puts 
into his mouth in his dealings with the court “Let me go up, I pray 
thee, and bury my father and I will come again.” It may be that he 
made the promise voluntarily in advance, it may also be that Pharaoh 
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asked it of him. But it is clear that the suspicion was present and it 
must have been a satisfaction to Pharaoh that he could combine fa- 
vour with foresight and by means of a very heavy Egyptian escort 
secure himself against the loss of the irreplaceable. 

The lord of the two crowns was no longer of the youngest; the 
years of his life were more than forty and that life was precarious 
and sad He was already familiar with death one of his daughters, the 
second of six, Meketaton, the most anaemic of them all, had died at 
mne years old, and Ikhnaton, the father of daughters, was far more 
dissolved in tears at the loss than was Nefernefruaton, his Queen. He 
wept much, tears came easy to him on all occasions, for he was lonely 
and unhappy and the preciousness of his life, the soft refinements 
among which he lived, made him more and more sensitive to loneli- 
ness and misunderstanding. He liked to say that a man who suffered 
much should live well. And in his case the good living went hand in 
hand with the tears, he lived too well to bear to suffer much, and he 
wept a great deal over himself His dawn-cloud, golden-seamed, the 
Queen, and his transparent daughters had constantly to dry with fine 
batiste handkerchiefs the tears on his already elderly childish face. 

It was his great pleasure to make offerings of flowers and choral 
services in the splendid court of the magnificent temple he had 
erected at Akhetaton, his only capital, to his Father in heaven, that 
mild friend of nature, whom he conceived as weeping a good deal 
too. But his pleasure was embittered by mistrust of his courtiers, 
whose sincerity he doubted. They lived on him, and they had ac- 
cepted the “teaching ” But all the evidence showed that they neither 
understood nor were capable of understanding it Nobody was in 
the very least capable of understanding the teaching of his Father 
in heaven, who was infinitely distant yet tenderly concerned for 
every little mouse and worm, that Father of whom the sun’s disk in 
heaven was only a symbol and a parable and who whispered the 
truth about his nature and essence into the ears of Ikhnaton, his be- 
loved child. Nobody — he did not conceal the fact from himself — 
nobody had the least or famtest idea about it. He was remote from 
the people and afraid of contact with them. With the state religion of 
his country — the temples, the priesthood, not only with Amun but 
also with the rest of the ancient and traditionally honoured deities, 
the house of the sun at On being the only exception — between them 
all and him was hopeless strife. In his anguished zeal for his own reve- 
lation he had even gone so far as to take measures for their suppres- 
sion and dissolution — again not only against Amun-Re but also 
against Usir, Lord of the West, and Eset,dhe mother, against Anup 
and Khnum, Thoth, Setekh, and even Ptah, the master of the arts. 
Thus the gulf widened between him and his people, a people pro- 
foundly practised in ideas and profoundly bent on loyalty to the old 
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and Its preservation everywhere. It made of him, shut off in his royal 
luxury, a stranger in then midst. 

AVhat wonder that his narrow grey eyes, the eyes of a dreamer, 
were almost always red with weeping^ When Mai came before him 
to ask in Joseph’s name for leave and to bring him the news of Jacob’s 
death, he wept at once — he was always just about to weep and his 
tears found the occasion not one to miss. 

‘‘How frightfully sad»” he said “So he is dead, that old, old man. 
That is a shock to My Majesty. He paid me a visit, I remember, when 
he was alive and made no little impression on me He was a great 
wretch in his youth, I know some pranks he played, with his skins 
and his wands - My Majesty could still laugh till I cried at them. 
So now a term has been set to his years and my little uncle, who ad- 
ministers all the gifts of heaven, is bereaved^ How infinitely sad^ Is 
he sitting and weeping, my universal friend^ I know he is no stranger 
to tears, that he is easy to weep, and my heart goes out to him, for 
It IS always a good sign in a man I know that when he revealed him- 
self to his brothers and said to them ‘I am he^’ he wept too And he 
is asking for leaved Leave for seventy days^ That is a long time to 
bury a father, however great a wretch he was^ Does it have to be 
seventy days^ It is so hard to spare him’ Easier now, of course, than 
in the times of the fat and the lean kine, but even in these more equa- 
ble years it will be very hard for me to lack him, who is over the 
kingdom of the blackness, for My Majesty has little understanding 
for such things. My field has always been the upper one and the 
light. Ah, It is a thankless task; human beings understand better a 
man who brings dark tidings than they do one who is the herald of 
the light Do not think I am envious of your dear master. He shall be 
as Pharaoh to the very end of his life, for he has helped my poor Maj- 
esty beyond my power to thank him — m so far, that is, as I could be 
helped.” 

He wept again a little, and then he said- 

“Of course he must bury his reverend father, the prankish old man, 
with explicit honours and carry him abroad with his sons and broth- 
ers and the sons of his brothers and aU the male seed of the house — 
it will be a whole procession, it will be like a progress, and to the 
people It will look as though he went out of Egypt with all his fam- 
ily thither whence he came. Such a misleading impression should be 
avoided It might cause unrest in the land and lead to scenes and dis- 
order if the people thought the provider was departing — I think 
they would feel it much less if My Majesty departed and forsook the 
land out of grief over its^ingratitude. Hearken, fnend’ What sort 
of retinue would that be, of only the children and the children’s 
children^ In my opinion there is nothing else to do, and this convey- 
ance IS a perfectly good occasion for it, but to make a great progress. 
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It must be one of the biggest that ever went abroad from Egypt and 
in equal pomp returned agam. What should I be if I granted a favour 
to my universal friend and did not make the granting of it far out- 
bid tne favour asked^ Say to him Pharaoh grants you hve and seventy 
days and covers you with kisses, that you may convey your father 
to Asia, and not only your family and their entourage shall attend you 
and the corpse but Pharaoh will command a whole great progress, 
a journey of state, and the cream of Egypt shall bring your mher 
to his grave, I will order my whole court, Ikhnaton sends word to 
you, the highest of my servants and the most aristocratic in all the 
land, the heads of state with their retinues, wagons and armed men 
m very great strength They shall all go with you, O apple of my 
eye' and follow the bier in front and behind and on both sides, and 
then just so escort you back to me, when you have deposited your 
dear burden in the place where he would lie. 

THE GREAT PROGRESS 

Such was the answer which Mai-Sachme brought back from Akhe- 
taton to Joseph, and all was arranged and put in tram accordingly. In- 
vitations which were of course commands were issued by a high pal- 
ace official called privy councillor of the levee and of the privy 
council and sent out by running footmen; and the day was fixed when 
the participants were to come from all parts of the country and as- 
semble in the desert outside Menfe. It was a burdensome honour that 
was thus bestowed on Pharaoh’s servants and the great ones of his 
house and of the land of Egypt. But there were none who would 
not have taken care not to refuse, yes, some notabilities who were not 
bidden had to listen to the taunts of the favoured ones and were like 
to fall ill with chagrin. It was no small undertaking to organize the 
huge procession which assembled together in the desert by members 
and groups, it fell to a captam of troops whose regular title was 
“Charioteer of the King, high in the Army.” For this occasion, how- 
ever, and for the duration of the progress he received another title: 
“Organizer of the great funeral tram of the Osiris Jaacob ben Yitz- 
chak, father of the great vice-spender of the Kmg.” It was this field 
ofiicer who drew up the order of the procession with the list of par- 
ticulars in his hand, and reduced to order the confusion of wagons 
and litters, riding animals and beasts of burden, into a properly 
graded procession of regularity and beauty. He also had charge of 
the military taken along for protection. 

The order was this- A host of soldiers,ptrumpeters, and drummers 
came first, then Nubian bowmen, Libyans armed with sickle-shaped 
swords, and Egyptian lance-bearers. Then followed the pride of Phar- 
aoh’s court, as many as could be spared from his entourage without 
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derogation to the person of the god friends and unique friends of the 
King, fan-bearers on the right hand, palace officials of the rank of the 
head of the privy council and privy councillors of the royal com- 
mands, highly placed personages such as His Majesty’s chief baker 
and chief butler, the lord high steward, the keeper of the King’s 
wardrobe, the head of the Fullers of the Great House, Pharaoh’s san- 
dal-bearer, his head wigmaker, who was also a privy councillor of the 
two kingdoms, and so on and so forth. 

These elegant toadies formed the advance guard before the cata- 
falque, which was taken into the procession when they reached 
Goshen and thereafter towered above it in glittering splendour. Ja- 
cob’s coffin, shaped like a man, sparkled with gems and with the gold 
mask and beard it wore. It lay on a bier which in its turn rested on 
a gilded sledge and this again on a car with draped wheels drawn by 
twelve white oxen The lofty vehicle swayed along, frequently ac- 
companied by the wailmg of flutes and the song of the professional 
mourners It passed the houses of the dead and his connection, who 
now joined the train. There was Joseph with his sons and his house- 
hold staff, of which Mai-Sachme was the eldest servant and head, 
there were Joseph’s eleven brothers with their sons and the sons of 
their sons — all that bore male names in Israel followed Israel’s bier, 
with the closest attendants of the dead, foremost among them Eliezer, 
his oldest servant, and a very long and numerous tram. But what a 
host now followed after it’ 

For now came the admmistrative bureaucracy of the two lands: the 
Viziers of Upper and Lower Egypt, Joseph’s immediate subordi- 
nates, the head book-keeper of the oflSce of supply, such people as 
the inspector of the King’s bulls and of all the catde in the land (he 
had also the title of steward of all homed and clawed and feathered 
creatures), the head of the fleet, the actual steward of the privy 
chamber, the warden of the scales of the treasure-house, the general 
overseer of horses, and numerous actual judges and head scribes. Who 
could set dovra all the titles and offices whose wearers were hon- 
oured by the command to accompany to foreign parts the mummy of 
the father of the provider” Military, with standards and comets, 
followed the officers of the state. And after that came the baggage 
tram with luggage and tents and the forage wagons with mules and 
drivers — for what immense quantities of food and drink in the des- 
ert did not such a tram require! 

A very great company, as the tradition rightly says, one can only 
try to picture this long-drawn-out caravan of splendid riding-horses 
and luggage-carts, of bright feathers and glittering weapons, aU the 
snorting and rollmg and marching, the whinnying of steeds, the 
braying of donkeys and bellowmg of bulls, the crashing of trumpets, 
the throbbing of dmms, the wailmg of the professional mourners — 
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and out of the midst of it all the amazing, towering structure of the 
hearse with the mummied corpse inside. Joseph might be well pleased* 
into Egypt the father-heart had once lost him, now all Egypt must 
pay tribute to that agony and bear the dead Jacob on its shoulders 
to his grave 

The amazing host wound its way eastward to the border, stared at 
everywhere on its way. Now it entered the desolate stretches which 
had to be covered in going from the bottom-land of Hapi in Phar- 
aoh’s eastern provinces to the land of Haru and Emor It went along 
the upper edge of the desert tableland of Sinai, but then it took a 
direction which would have surprised anyone who knew its goal, 
for It did not go by the usual and shortest way, to Gaza on the sea, 
through the land of the Philistines and via Beersheba to Hebron, it 
followed the fall of the land which runs south of the port of Khadati 
eastwards, to Amalek and towards Edom to the southern end of 
the Salt Sea It skirted this and went along its eastern shore to the 
mouth of the Jordan and a little way up the river valley, and thence 
— that IS, from Gilead and from the east — across the river and into 
the land of Canaan. 

A long detour for Jacob’s great funeral procession’ It made a 
journey of twice seventeen days and was the reason why Joseph 
had asked for seventy days’ leave Even so he had not asked 
enough and overstepped the seventy-five that Pharaoh in his love 
for his favourite had granted. But he had early decided on this 
long way round and disclosed his intention to the officer who or- 
ganized the procession and he had at once approved. For he had been 
doubtful of the effect of an Egyptian irruption m such strength, with 
so many soldiers, from Gaza up on the military highway, lest it make 
difficulties and arouse excitement and mistrust. He had himself pre- 
ferred to go around through more tranquil country. But m Joseph’s 
mind the long detour meant greater honour for the progress. The 
solemn convoy could not be too extravagant m time and trouble 
to please him; no distances were too far through which the pride 
of Egypt should carry his father on its shoulders. That was the 
thought which had determined him to make this detour. 

When they had circled the Sea of the Plain and gone a piece 
upstream along the Jordan, they came to a place near its bank called 
Goren Atad. In olden times there had been nothing but a threshing- 
floor there, grown round with thorns; but now it was a populous mar- 
ket. Near by, on the river, was a great grassy place, there they 
spread out and made camp, watched curiously by the people of the 
neighbourhood. They stopped seven and held a wailing, re- 
newed every day, a seven days’ service of mourning and lamenta- 
tions, very shrill and bitter, so that the children of the land were 
much impressed — as was indeed the intention, since even the am- 
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mals were in mourning “A very important encampment,” said the 
inhabitants, with their eyebrows raised, “and a grievous mourning to 
the Egyptians is this'” So they called the meadow thenceforward 
nothing but Abel-Mizxaim or the Wailing Meadow of Egypt. 

After this ceremonial pause the procession formed again and 
crossed the Jordan by a ford, which the children of the land had 
made easier for their own use by laying stones and sinking tree- 
trunks. The sledge with Jacob’s mummy was taken from the wagon 
for the crossing and the twelve sons together bore it over the river 
on poles. 

Now they were in their own country and went up from the steam- 
ing river valley to the fresher heights. On the ndge they followed 
the well-kept roads and came on the third day before Hebron. Kir- 
jath Arba lay surrounded on the slope and a multitude of folk bur- 
ned down It to see the splendour which was movmg in with its 
sacred burden and taking its place in the valley where the walled 
hollow was, the double cave, the ancestral burial place. Adapted by 
nature but enlarged and built up by the hand of man, it was not 
double on the outside and had only one door. But if you opened up 
the masonry, as they now did, a round shaft was revealed, leading 
downwards, and from it right and left two passages, closed by stone 
slabs, branched off and lea into the two barrel-vaulted tomb cells 
which gave the place its name of the double hollow. But if one 
thinks of how many and who had found their eternal home in this 
hillside chamber, one pales with fear, as the brothers paled when 
they opened it. The Egyptians were not affected, some of them 
might even have stuck up their noses at such a home-made affair. 
But all that was Israel went pale. 

Shaft and passages were very low and narrow. Only two people 
of Jacob’s house, his eldest servant and his second eldest, one in 
front and one behind, could enter, and even they could hardly 
squeeze m to carry the mummy down and lay it in the chamber — 
whether the right or the left one is no longer known. If dust and 
bones could be surprised certainly there must have been great aston- 
ishment in the hollow when the newcomer arnved decked out in his 
foreign folly. But absolute indifference reigned and the two bearers 
hastened out of that ban of corruption and stooped through the shaft 
mto the sweet air of the hving world. There slave artisans stood 
ready with mortar and trowel and in a trice the lodging was closed 
again, for it should receive no one else after Jacob. 

The father bestowed, his house closed after him, the ten stared as 
the workmen filled the las| hole. What were they thmking? They 
looked so sallow; and they bit their lips. They stole glances at the 
eleventh and cast down their eyes. To be quite frank, they were 
afraid. They felt lost, forsaken and forlorn. The father is gone, the 
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hundred-year-old father of these seventy-year-old sons Till this 
moment he had been present, if only as a mummy — but now he was 
walled away and their hearts sank. Suddenly they felt that he had 
been their shield, he alone, he had stood where now nothing and no- 
body stood, between them and the payment. 

They stuck close together and whispered in the fading light of 
day The moon rose, the everlasting pictures hung themselves in the 
sky, the dampness of the mountain regions rose in a mist among the 
huts of Jacob’s tram. Then they called the twelfth, Benjamin, Ra- 
chel’s son. 

“Benjamin,” said they, stiff-lipped, “listen to this We have a mes- 
sage from the departed to Joseph your brother, and you are the best 
one to give it to him For shortly before his death, in his last days, 
when Joseph was not there, the father summoned us and said ‘When 
I am dead, you are to say to your brother Joseph from me- Forgive 
your brothers their misdeed and their sm that they did so evilly by 
you For between you and him will I be, in death as in life and I lay 
It upon you as my last wish and command that you do them no ill 
and forbear to take revenge for things gone by, even when I seem 
not to be there. Leave them to shear their sheep, unshorn.’ ” 

“Is that so?” quened Benjamin. “I was not by when he said it.” 

“You were never by at anything,” they answered, “you cannot 
talk A little chap like you does not have to be by at everything But 
you will not refuse to give his grace your brother Joseph the father’s 
last wish and command Go to him at once, we will follow you and 
wait to hear what he says.” 

So Benjamin went into the tent, to the exalted one, and said hesi- 
tatingly 

“Joseph-el, forgive me if I disturb you, but the brothers desire 
to say to you through me that on his death-bed our father solemnly 
adjured you not to do them harm after he was dead and gone, for 
what happened years ago, for even after death he would stand be- 
tween you to protect them and forbid you your revenge.” 

“Is that so?” asked Joseph, and his eyes got wet. 

“So particularly true it most likely is not,” answered Benjamin. 

“No, because he knew there was no need of it,” added Joseph, and 
two tears rolled down from under his lashes. 

“They are probably outside now and have followed you?” he 
asked. 

“They are out there,” the little man answered. 

“Then let us go out to them,” said Joseph. And he went out into 
the starlight and beneath the weaving heaps of the moon. There they 
were. They fell down before him and said: 

“Here we are, servants of your father’s God, and we are your 
servants. So forgive us our trespasses, as your brother here has said 
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to you, and repay us not according to your power. As you have for- 
given us while Jacob lived, so forgive us likewise after his death ” 

“But brothers, my dear old brothers’” he answered, and bent down 
to them with his arms stretched out “What are you saying, as 
though you were afraid — you talk as though you were and want me 
to forgive you’ Am I then as God^ Down in Egypt they say I am 
as Pharaoh and he is called god, but really he is just a sweet pathetic 
thing When you talk to me about forgiveness it seems to me you have 
missed the meaning of the whole story we are in. I do not blame 
you for that One can easily be in a story and not understand it. 
Perhaps that is the way it ought to be and I am to blame myself for 
always knowing far too well what was being played. Did you not 
hear from the father’s own lips, when he gave me my blessing, that 
my life has always been only a play and a pattern^ Did he remember, 
when he pronounced judgment on you, the bad things which hap- 
pened between you and me> No, he kept quiet about them, because 
he too was in the play, God’s play. I was protected by him when I 
had to rub you all the wrong way and provoke you to evil in my 
crude childishness that cried to heaven. God turned it all to good, 
for I came to feed many people and so I was forced to mature some- 
what But if It is a question of pardon between us human beings, then 
It IS I myself must beg for it, for you had perforce to be cast in the 
villain’s part so that things might turn out as they did So now am I 
to use the might of Pharaoh simply because I command it, to avenge 
myself for three days’ discipline in the well and so make ill again 
what God has made good> I could laugh at the thought’ For a man 
who uses power only because he has it, against right and reason, he 
is absurd. If he is not today, he will be. And it is the future we are 
interested in. Sleep in peace’ Tomorrow in God’s good providence 
we shall take our way back into that quaint and comic land of Egypt.” 

Thus he spoke to them and they laughed and wept together and 
stretched out their hands as he stood among them and touched him, 
and he too caressed them with his hands. And so endeth the beautiful 
story and God-mvention of 
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